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fltou  are  now  acquainted  with   the   state   of  German   and 

Mpmnn  society  before  the  invasion.      You  know  the  general 

of  their  first  approximation,  that  is  to  say,  the  state  of 

immediately  after  the  invasion.  We  have  just  studied  the 

ic  laws;  that  is,  the  first  labour  of  the  German  nations 

^idapt  their  ancient  customs  to  their  new  situation.     Let 

Mm  study  Roman  legislation  at  the  same  epoch,  that  is  to 

'i  tiiftt  portion  of  the  Roman  law  and  institutions  which 

Ived   the  invasion   and    continued  to  rule  the   Gallic 

This  is  the  subject  of  a  German  work,  for  some 

past  celebrated  in  the  learned  world,  The  History  of  the 

Law  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  M.  de  Savigny.     The 

of  the  author  is  more  extended  than  ours,  because  he 

the  history  of  the  Roman  law,  not  only  in  France, 

tiiroughout  Europe.   He  has  also  treated  of  what  concerns 
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France  with  more  detail  than  I  have  been  able  to  give  t 
here;  and,  before  beginning  the  subject,  I  must  request  j 
attention  a  moment  while  I  speak  of  his  work. 

The  perpelj^ity  of  the  Roman  law,  from  the  fall  of 
Empire,  until  the  regeneration  of  sciences  and  letters,  is 
fundamental  idea.  The  contrary  opinion  was  long  ] 
generaUj  spread;  it  was  believed  that  Boman  law  had  fal 
with  the  Empire,  to  be  resuscitated  in  the  twelfth  century 
the  discovery  of  a  manuscript  of  the  Pandects,  found 
Amalfi.  This  is  the  error  that  M.  de  Savigny  has  wis] 
to  dissipate.  His  first  two  volumes  are  wholly  taken  up 
researches  into  the  traces  of  the  Roman  law  from  the  fiftl 
the  twelfth  century,  and  in  proving,  by  recovering  its  histc 
that  it  had  never  ceased  to  exist. 

The  demonstration  is  convincing,  and  the  end  fully  attain 
Still,  the  work,  considered  as  a  whole,  and  as  an  histori 
production,  leaves  room  for  some  observations. 

Every  epoch,  every  historical  matter,  if  I  may  so  «p^ 
may  be  considered  under  three  different  points  of  view,  i 
imposes  a  triple  task  upon  the  historian.  He  can,  nay, 
should  first  seek  the  facts  themselves;  collect  and  bring 
light,  without  any  aim  than  that  of  exactitude,  all  that  1 
happened.  The  facts  once  recovered,  it  is  necessary  to  kn 
the  laws  that  have  governed  them;  how  they  were  connect 
what  causes  have  brought  about  those  incidents  which  are  1 
life  of  society,  and  propel  it,  by  certain  ways,  towards  cert 
ends. 

I  wish  to  mark  with  clearness  and  precision  the  differa 
of  the  two  studies.  Facts,  properly  so  called,  external  a 
visible  events,  are  the  body  of  history;  the  members,  boo 
muscles,  organs,  and  material  elements  of  the  past;  tii 
knowledge  and  description  form  what  may  be  called  histori 
anatomy.  But  for  society,  as  for  the  individual,  anatoHi} 
not  the  only  science.  Not  only  do  facts  subsist,  but  they  i 
connected  with  one  another;  they  succeed  each  other,  and  i 
engendered  by  the  action  of  certain  f(Hrces,  which  act  mM 
the  empire  of  certain  laws.  There  is,  in  a  word,  an  organi 
tion  and  a  life  of  societies,  as  well  as  of  the  individnaL  T 
organization  has  also  its  science,  the  science  of  the  secret  la 
which  preside  over  the  course  of  events.  This  is  the  phynok 
of  hwtory. 
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Ifeither  historical  phyBiologj  nor  anatomy  are  complete 
ind  veritable  history.  You  have  enumerated  the  facts,  yon 
kre  followed  the  internal  and  general  laws  which  produced 
ttem.  Do  you  also  know  their  external  and  living  physi- 
9gD0Bxj?  £^ve  you  them  before  your  eyes  under  individual 
id  animate  features?  This  is  absolutely  necessary,  because 
hue  facts,  now  dead,  have  lived — ^the  past  has  been  the 
lesent;  and  unless  it  again  become  so  to  you,  if  the  dead 
«  not  resuscitated,  you  know  them  not;  you  do  not  know 
irtofy.  Could  the  anatomist  and  physiologist  surmise  man 
they  had  never  seen  him  living? 

Hie  research  into  facts,  the  study  of  their  organization, 
e  ieproducti(Hi  of  their  form  and  motion,  these  are  his- 
ij  such  as  truth  would  have  it  We  may  accept  but  one 
•dier  of  these  tasks;  we  may  consider  the  past  imder  such 
such  a  point  of  view,  and  propose  such  or  such  a  design; 
I  may  prefer  the  criticism  of  facts,  or  the  study  of  their 
■%  or  die  reproduction  of  the  spectacle.  These  labours 
Ijbe  excellent  and  honourable;  but  it  must  never  be  for- 
itm  that  they  are  partial  and  incomplete;  that  this  is  not 
■lory— -that  history  has  a  triple  problem  to  resolve;  that 
mrj  great  historic^  work,  in  order  to  be  placed  in  its  true 
should  be  considered  and  judged  of  under  a  triple 


Under  the  first,  as  a  research  of,  and  criticism  upon,  histo- 
lid  material  elements,  The  History  of  the  Roman  Law  in  the 
WMk  AgeSy  is  a  very  remarkable  book.  Not  only  has  M. 
Mlfigny  discovered  or  re-established  many  unknown  or  for- 
ptan  nets,  but  (what  is  much  more  rare  and  difficult)  he 
iiaflrigned  to  them  their  true  relation.     When  I  say  their 

BOD)  I  do  not  yet  speak  of  the  links  which  unite  them  in 
development,  but  merely  of  their  disposition,  of  the  place 
iMktiiey  occupy  in  regard  to  one  another,  and  of  their  rela- 
■iportance.    Nothing  is  so  common  in  history,  even  with 
MMl  exact  knowledge  of  facts,  as  to  assign  to  them  a  place 
llian  that  which  they  really  occupied,  of  attributing  to 
an  importance  which  they  did  not  possess.  M.  de  Savigny 
lot  struck  on  this  rock;    his   enumeration  of  facts  is 
and  equal;  and  he  distributes  and  compares  them  with 
knowledge  and  discernment;  I  repeat,  that,  in  all  that  be- 
to  the  anatomical  study  of  that  portion  of  the  past  which 
b2 
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forms  the  subject  of  his  work,  he  has  left  scarcely  anythiEk, 
to  be  desired. 

As  a  philosophical  history,  as  a  study  of  the  general  and 
progressive  organization  of  facts,  I  cannot  say  so  much  for  it. 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  M.  de  Savigny  has  proposed 
this  task  to  himself,  or  that  he  has  even  thought  of  it 
Not  only  has  he  omitted  all  attempt  to  place  the  particular 
history  upon  which  he  occupied  himself  in  relation  with 
the  general  history  of  civilization  and  of  human  nature,  bat 
even  within  his  own  subject,  he  has  troubled  himself  but 
little  with  any  systematic  concatenation  of  facts;  he  has  not 
in  the  least  considered  them  as  causes  and  effects,  in  theil 
relation  of  generation.  They  present  themselves  in  his  worl^ 
totally  isolated,  and  having  between  them  no  other  relatid 
than  that  of  dates,  a  relation  which  is  no  true  link,  and 
which  gives  to  facts  neither  meaning  nor  value. 

Nor  do  we  meet,  in  any  greater  degree,  with  poetical  truthn 
facts  do  not  appear  to  M.  de  Savigny  under  their  living 
physiognomy.  It  is  true,  upon  such  a  subject,  he  had  neither 
characters  nor  scenes  to  reproduce;  his  personages  are  texts, 
and  his  events  publications  or  abrogations  of  laws.  StiU 
these  texts  and  legislative  reforms  belonged  to  a  society  whicb 
had  its  manners  and  its  life;  they  are  associated  with  eventij 
more  suited  to  strike  the  imagination — ^to  invasions,  foundah 
tions  of  states,  &c.  There  is  among  these  a  certain  dramatie 
aspect  to  seize;  in  this  M.  de  Savigny  has  failed;  his  dissei*^ 
tations  are  not  marked  with  the  hue  of  the  spectacle  witk 
which  they  are  connected;  he  does  not  reproduce  the  extern 
nal  and  individual  traits  of  history  any  more  than  its  intemil 
and  general  laws.  .{ 

And  do  not  suppose  that  in  this  there  is  no  other  evil  thatti 
that  of  a  deficiency,  and  that  this  absence  of  philosophical 
and  poetical  truth  is  without  influence  upon  the  criticism  <  " 
the  material  elements  of  history.  More  than  once  M. 
Savigny,  from  not  properly  taking  hold  of  the  laws  and  phj 
siognomy  of  facts,  has  been  led  into  error  regarding  til 
facts  themselves;  he  has  not  deceived  himself  as  to  texti 
and  dates;  he  has  not  omitted  or  incorrectly  reported  sucA| 
or  such  an  event;  he  has  committed  a  species  of  error  fo^ 
which  the  English  have  a  word  which  is  wanting  in  owi 
tongue,  misrepresentationy  that  is  to  say,  he  has  spread  a 
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9e  hue  over  facts,  arising,  not  from  any  inaccuracy  in 
ticular  details,  but  from  want  of  verity  in  tlie  aspect  of 

whole,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  mirror  reflects  the 
nre.  In  treating,  for  example,  of  the  social  state  of  the 
maos  before  the  invasion,  M.  de  Savigny  speaks  in  de- 

oi  the  free  men,  of  their  situation  and  their  share  in 
national  institutions  ;^  his  knowledge  of  historical  docu- 
ts  is  extensive  and  correct,  and  the  facts  alleged  by  him 
true;  but  he  has  not  rightly  considered  the  mobility  of 
itions  among  the  barbarians,  nor  the  secret  contest  between 
\  two  societies,  the  tribe  and  the  warlike  band,  which  co- 
ed among  the  Germans,  nor  the  influence  of  the  latter 
Itering  the  individual  equality  and  independence  which 
)d  as  the  foundation  of  the  former,  nor  the  vicissitudes  and 
Msive  transformations  to  which  the  condition  of  the  free 

was  subjected  by  this  influence.  Hence  arises,  in  my 
on,  a  general  mistake  in  the  painting  of  this  condition; 
as  made  it  too  fine,  too  fixed,  and  too  powerful;  he  has 
11  the  least,  represented  its  weakness  and  approaching  fall. 
le  same  fault  is  seen,  although  in  a  less  degree,  in  his 
ry  of  the  Roman  law  itself,  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth 
ury;  it  is  complete  and  correct,  as  far  as  the  collection  of 

goes  ;  but  the  facts  are  all  placed  there,  so  to  speak, 

the  same  level;  one  is  not  present  at  their  successive 
fications,  one  does  not  perceive  the  Roman  law  transform 
*in  proportion  as  the  new  society  is  dcvclope<l.  No  moral 
Henation  connects  thcftc  so  learnedly  and  ingeniously 
tablished  foctH.  Anatomical  dissection,  in  a  word,  is  the 
nant  character  of  the  work;  internal  organization  and 
val  life,  are  alike  wanting  to  it. 

)daced  to  its  true  nature,  as  a  criticism  of  material  facts, 
e  Savigny's  book  is  original  and  excellent;  it  ought  to 
I  as  the  basis  of  all  studies  whose  subject  is  this  a^tch, 
me  it  places  beyond  all  doubt  the  per^ietuity  of  Roman 
from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  thus  fully 
?efl  the  i)r(>blcm  which  the  author  propowjd  to  hims«;lf. 
nr  that  it  in  resolved,  one  is  surprisfjd  that  this  problem 
d  ever  have  been  raised,  and  that  the  permaneni^j  of 
Ionian  law,  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  should  evfsr  have 

'  T.  i.  pp.  loo—jor). 
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been  doabCed.  Not  aolj  do  the  barbaric  laws  everywhi 
make  mentum  of  tiie  Roman  laws,  bat  there  is  scmroei^ 
single  document  or  act  of  this  epoch  which  does  not,  dired 
or  indirectlj,  attest  their  daily  application.  Perhaps  ti 
error  whidh  M.  de  Sayigny  has  contested,  has  not  been  i 
general  nor  so  absolute  as  he  appears  to  suppose,  and  as  it 
commonly  said  to  be.  It  was  tibie  Pandects  which  reappean 
in  the  twdM  century;  and  when  people  have  celebrated  tl 
resurrection  of  the  Roman  law  at  this  period,  it  is  abore  i 
of  the  l^islation  of  Justinian  that  they  have  spc^en.  ( 
r^arding  more  dosely,  one  will  percdve,  I  think,  tJiat  t 
perpetuity  of  other  portions  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  we 
the  Theodosian  code,  for  example,  and  of  all  the  ocSk 
lions  of  whidi  it  senred  for  the  basis,  has  not  been  so  entin 
departed  from,  as  the  woi^  of  M.  de  Savigny  would  give 
to  beliere.  But  it  matters  little;  more  or  1^  extended,  i 
error  upon  this  subject  was  real,  and  M.  de  Savigny,  in  dia 
pating  it,  has  giyen  a  prod^ious  progress  to  knowledge. 

I  shall  now  jdace  before  you  the  principal  results  of  1 
work,  but  I  diall  do  so  in  an  order  contrary  to  that  whidi ' 
have  followed  in  studying  the  German  laws.  We  commenc 
with  the  most  barbarous,  in  order  to  finish  with  those  in  wlii 
the  Roman  spirit  had  penetrated  the  deepest.  We  shall  nc 
on  tiie  contrary,  first  study  the  countries  where  the  Bom 
law  presenred  the  greatest  em^nre,  in  order  to  follow  it  in  i 
Tarious  degrees  of  its  diminution  of  strength. 

It  follows  that  the  kingdom  of  the  YisigotJis  is  the  fi 
upon  which  we  have  to  occupy  oorselyes.  It  was,  you  ^ 
recal  to  mind,  from  the  year  466  to  484  liiat  king  Euric,  w 
resided  at  Toulouse,  for  the  first  time  caused  the  customa 
the  Goths  to  be  writt^i.  In  506,  his  successor,  Alaric  1 
caused  the  laws  of  his  Roman  subjects  to  be  collected  a 
published  under  a  new  form.  We  read,  at  the  b^inning 
some  of  the  manuscripts  of  tius  collection,  the  foUowi 
preface: — 

**  In  this  volume  are  contained  the  laws  or  decision 
equity,  selected  from  the  Theodosian  code  and  other  bod 
and  expkiined  as  has  been  ordered,  the  lord  king  Ak 
being  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign,  the  illi 
trious  count  Goiaric  presiding   at   this   work.      Copy 
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tk  decree: — ^Letter  of  advioe  to  Timothj,  Viscount.  With 
tte  tid  of  Grod,  occupied  with  the  interests  of  our  peopfe, 
«e  JttYe  OOTrectedy  af^  mature  deliberation,  ail  that  seemed 
miqaitous  in  the  laws,  in  such  manner  that,  bj  the  labour 
ofthe  priests  and  other  noblemen,  all  obscurity  in  the  BiHoan 
tod  in  our  own  ancient  laws  is  dissipated,  and  a  greater 
detniess  is  spread  over  it,  to  the  end  that  nothing  maj 
lain  ambiguous,  and  offer  a  subject  for  lengthened  con- 
troversieB  for  pleaders.  All  these  laws,  then,  being  ex-^ 
plained  and  re-united  in  a  single  book  by  the  choice  of  wise 
nen,  the  assent  of  venerable  bishops  and  of  our  provincial 
aibjects,  elected  with  this  view,  has  confirmed  the  said 
eoifection,  to  which  is  appended  a  clear  interpretation. 
Ovr  Clemency,  then,  has  oniered  the  subscribed  book  to  be 
flotrusted  to  count  Goiaric,  for  the  decision  of  affairs,  to  the 
aid  that  hereafter  all  processes  nuiy  be  terminated  accord- 
ing to  its  dispositions,  and  that  it  be  not  allowed  to  any 
person  to  put  forward  any  law  or  rule  of  equity,  unless  con- 
teiiied  in  the  present  book,  subscribed  as  we  have  ordered,  by 
die  hand  of  the  honourable  man  Anianus.  It  is,  therefore, 
npedient  that  thou  take  heed  that,  in  thy  jurisdiction,  no 
other  law  or  form  be  alleged  or  admitted;  if  perchance  such 
a  thing  should  happen,  it  shall  be  at  the  peril  of  thy  bead  or 
aft  the  expense  of  thy  fortune.  "SVe  order  that  this  prescript 
be  joined  to  the  book  that  we  send  thee,  to  the  end  that  the 
nle  of  our  will  and  the  fear  of  the  penalty  may  restrain  all 
our  subjects. 

**  *  I,  Anianus,  honourable  man,  according  to  the  order 
tf  the  very  glorious  king  Alaric,  have  subscribed  and  published 
tUi  volume  of  Theodosian  laws,  decisions  of  equity,  and  other 
fcooka^  collected  at  Aire,  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign. 
We  luve  collated  them. 

"•Given  the  fourth  day  of  the  nones  of  February,  the 
twenty-second  year  ofthe  reign  of  king  Alaric,  at  Toulouse.' " 
This  preface  contains  all  we  know  concerning  the  history 
ofthe  digestion  of  tliis  code.  I  have  a  few  explanations  to 
add  to  it.  Goiaric  was  the  count  of  the  palace,  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  its  execution  throughout  the 
kingdom;  Anianus,  in  quality  of  referendary,  was  to  subscribe 
the  various  copies  of  it,  and  send  them  to  the  provincial 
eoonts;  Timothy  is  one  of  these  counts.     The  greater  part  of 
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the  manuscripts  being  but  copies  made  for  private  ] 
poses,  give  neither  the  preface  nor  any  letter.  The  col 
tion  of  Alaric  contains:  l^t,  the  Theodosian  code  (six 
books);  2nd,  the  books  of  civil  law  of  the  emperor  Tl 
dosius,  Valentinian,  Marcian,  Majorian,  and  Severus; 
the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  the  jurisconsult;  4th,  five  b< 
of  Paul,  the  jurisconsult,  entitled  RecepUB  SententitB ; 
the  Gregorian  code  (thirteen  titles);  6th,  the  llermogii 
^code  (2  titles);  7th,  and  lastly,  a  passage  from  the  wor 
*Papinian,  entitled  Liber  Responsorum, 

The  Constitutions  and  Novels  of  the  emperors  are  cc 
Leges ;  the  works  of  the  jurisconsults,  including  the  Grego 
and  Hermoginian  codes,  which  did  not  emanate  from 
official  or  public  power,  bear  simply  the  name  of  Jus,     \ 
is  the  distinction  between  law  and  jurisprudence. 

The  whole  collection  was  called  Lex  Romana,  and 
Breviarium ;  the  latter  name  was  unknown  before  the 
teenth  century.*  Of  the  Breviarium  AUiricianum^  there  is 
one  separate  edition,  published  in  1528,  at  Basle,  by  8ich 
It  has  besides  this  been  inserted,  sometimes  partially 
sometimes  entire,  in  the  various  editions  of  the  Theodo 
code. 

It  is  divided  into  two  essential  parts:  1st,  a  text  or  abst 
of  the  sources  of  the  law  which  I  have  just  enumera 
2nd,  an  interpretation.  The  Institutes  of  Gains  is  the  < 
work  in  which  the  interpretation  and  the  text  are  fi 
in  one. 

The  text  is  merely  the  reproduction  of  the  original  t 
it  is  not  always  complete;  all  the  imperial  constitutions, 
example,  are  not  inserted  in  the  Breviarium;  but  tl 
which  it  did  reproduce  are  not  mutilated.  There  the  anc 
law  appears  in  all  its  purity,  independent  of  the  chai 
which  the  fall  of  the  Empire  must  have  introduced  int< 
The  Interpretation^  on  the  contrary,  digested  in  the  tim 
Alaric  by  civil  or  ecclesiastical  jurisconsults,  whom  he 
charged  with  this  work,  takes  cognizance  of  all  these  chan 
it  explains,  modifies,  and  sometimes  positively  alters  the  1 


*  In  the  preceding  leoture  it  is  Raid  that  Alaric  caused  the  laws  u 
Roman  subjects  to  be  collected  and  published  under  the  name  uf  Br 
rtinN.    This  is  an  oversight. 
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in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  state  of  the  government  and  of 
society;  it  is,  therefore,  for  the  stndj  of  the  institutions  and 
Roman  laws  of  this  epoch,  more  important  and  curions  than  the 
text  itself.     The  mere  existence  of  such  a  work  is  the  most 
clear  and  conclusive  proof  of  the  perpetuity  of  Roman  law. 
One  need,  indeed,  scarcely  open  it.     Should  we  open  it, 
however,  we  shall  everywhere  find  the  trace  of  the  4toman 
society,  of  its  institutions  and  magistrates,  as  well  as  of  its  civil 
legislation.     The  municipal  system  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  Interpretation  of  the  Breviarium;  the  curia  and  its 
magistrates,  the  duumvirs^  the  ctefensores,  &c.,  recur  at  every 
step»  and  attest  that  the  Roman  municipality  still  subsisted 
and  acted.   And  not  only  did  it  subsist,  but  it  acquired  more 
importance  and  independence.     At  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
the  governors  of  the  Roman  provinces,  the  presides,  the  con- 
suiares,  the  correctoresj  disappeared;  in  their  place  we  find 
the  barbarian  counts.     But  all  the  attributes  of  the  Roman 
governors  did  not  pass  to  the  counts;  they  made  a  kind  of  par- 
tition of  them;  some  belonged  to  the  counts;  and  these,  in 
general,  were  those  in  which  the  central  power  was  interested, 
such  as  the  levying  of  taxes,  men,  &c. ;  the  others,  tliose  which 
only  concerned  the  private  life  of  tlie  citizens,  passed  to  the 
cnriae  and  the  municipal  magistrates.     I  have  not  cared  to 
CMunerate  all  these  changes;  but  here  are  some  examples 
drawn  from  the  Interpretation, 
I        Ist  That  which  was  formerly  done  by  the  praetor  (alibi 
the  president)  shall  now  be  executed  by  the  judges  of  the 
city.-Interp.  Paul,  1,  7,  §  2;  Int.  C.  Th.  xi.  4,2. 

2nd,  Emancipation,  which  has  usually  been  done  before  the 
I»esident,  must  now  be  done  before  the  curia. — Gaius,  1,  6. 

3rd.  Guardians  were  nominated  at  Constantinople  by  the 
prefect  of  the  town,  ten  senators,  and  the  praetor.  The  Inter" 
pffiaiian  puts  in  their  place  "  the  first  of  the  city  with  the 
jodge"  (probably  the  duumvir).— Int.  C.  Th.  iii.  17,  3. 

4tli.  Wills  must  be  opened  in  the  curia. — Interp.  C.  Th. 
iv.  4, 4. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  numerous,  and  do  not  allow  of  a 

donbt,  but  that,  so  far  from  perishing  with  the  Empire,  the 

municipal  system  acquired  after  the  invasion,  at  least   in 

Southern  Gaul,  more  extension  and  liberty. 

A  second  considerable  change  is  also  visible.     In  the  an- 
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cient  Roman  mimicipalit7,  the  superior  magistrates,  tbe  dm^ 
umviTy  the  quinquennalis,  &c.,  exercised  their  jurisdictkni  as 
a  personal  right,  not  by  any  means  by  way  of  ddegation,  or 
in  quality  of  representatives  of  the  curia;  it  was  to  tbeoi^ 
selves,  not  to  the  municipal  body,  that  the  power  apper« 
tained.  The  principle  of  the  municipal  system  w«8  mora 
aristocratical  than  democratical.  Such  was  the  result  of  lie 
ancient  Roman  manners,  and  especially  of  the  primitive 
amalgamation  of  the  religious  and  political  powers  in  lie 
superior  magistrates. 

In  the  Breviarium  the  aspect  of  the  municipal  MUm 
changes;  it  was  no  longer  in  its  own  name,  it  was  in  die 
name  and  as  the  delegate  of  the  curiss  that  the  defensor  eziP< 
cised  hid  power.  The  jurisdiction  belonged  to  the  curia  la  a 
body.  The  principle  of  its  organization  became  democratieab 
and  already  the  transformation  was  in  preparation,  wUei 
was  to  make  of  the  Roman  municipality  the  corporation  flf 
the  middle  ages. 

These  are  the  principal  results  of  M.  de  8avigny*s  wofip 
with  regard  to  the  permanence  of  Roman  law  under  the  Viil* 
goths.  I  hardly  know  whether  he  has  measured  its  lAA 
extent  and  all  its  consequences  in  the  history  of  modem 
society,  but  be  has  certainly  caught  glimpses  of  it;  and  li 
general  his  ideas  are  as  precise  as  his  learning  is  oomel 
and  extensive.  Of  all  German  savans  who  have  oetupiei 
themselves  on  this  subject,  he  is  certainly  the  most  exeiqpC 
from  all  Grerman  pr^udices,  wl)o  least  allows  himseV  U  i 
be  carried  away  by  the  desire  to  enlarge  upon  the  power  ef 
the  ancient  German  institutions  and  manners  in  modem  civi- 
lization, and  who  makes  the  Roman  element  coostitote  the 
better  part.  Sometimes,  however,  the  prepossession  of  tte^: 
national  spirit,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  has  still  decflivel 
him,  and  of  this  I  will  cite  a  single  example.  He  eaj*  it; 
the  end  of  the  chapter  upon  tlie  municipal  system  undor  i 
Visigoths: — 

"  The  text  of  the  Code  orders  that  at  Rome,  in  order  H 
pronounce  upon  a  criminal  accusation  agunst  a  senator,  ive'.i^ 
seniors  be  appointed  by  lot:  the  InterpreUUum  rendere  lUi^; 
rule  general,  and  requires  five  of  the  principal  citizene,  ^Tlle 
same  rank  as  the  accused^  that  is  to  say,  deeurians  or    '  '  ' 
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acearditig  io  ike  candiiion  qfihe  aecuied  himaelf. . .  •  Kaj  we 
not  here  conjecture  the  influence  of  the  German  ScabimiT"^ 

ThuB  M.  de  Savignj  supposes  that,  accordmg  to  the  Inter' 
preiation  of  the  Breviarium^  the  judges  drawn  bj  bt,  in 
criminal  matters,  were,  under  the  Visigoths  in  the  sixth 
oentuiy,  to  be  of  the  same  condition  as  the  accused,  that  every 
man  was  to  be  judged  hj  his  peers;  for  it  is  thus  that  they 
oooimonly  digest  the  principle  of  the  institution  of  the  jury, 
•ooording  to  German  manners.  Here  is  the  Latin  sentence 
upon  which  this  induction  is  founded. 

"  Cum  pro  objecto  crimine,  aliquig  audiendus  est,  quinque 
mMh$iimi  virijudiceSf  de  relUpUs  sibi  simiUbuSy  missis  sartAus 
dtgmUur/*^ 
That  is  to  say: 

^  If  any  one  be  cited  to  appear  on  accusation  of  crime, 
let  five  nobles  be  appointed  by  lot,  from  among  co-equals,  to 
be  judges." 

These  words,  de  reliquis  sibi  sijnilUnu,  evidently  signify 
that  the  five  judges  shall  be  drawn  by  lot  from  the  same  class, 
'  and  not  from  the  class  of  the  accused.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  trace  in  it  of  the  idea  that  the  judges  must  be  of  the  same 
nnk  and  condition  of  the  accused.  The  words  iiohilisshni 
thri  might  have  convinced  M.  de  Savigny,  and  prevented  his 
error:  how,  indeed,  can  they  apply  to  plebeian  judges? 

Let  us  pass  from  the  Yisigotlis  to  the  Burgundians,  and 
ne  what  was  the  state  of  the  Boman  legislation  at  the  same 
epoch,  among  the  latter. 

The  preface  to  their  law  contains,  as  you  will  recollect, 
ftis  sentence: 

"We  order  that  Romans  be  judged  according  to  Roman 
kvt,  as  was  done  by  our  ancestors,  and  that  they  receive  in 
Viithig  the  form  and  tenour  of  the  laws  according  to  which 
ttlj  £all  be  judged,  to  the  end  that  no  person  can  excuse 
WBelf  upon  the  score  of  ignorance." 

The  Burgundian  Sigismond,  therefore,  intended  to  do  in 
•17,  what  Alaric,  the  Visigoth,  had  done  eleven  years  before, 
loeoUect  the  Roman  laws  for  his  Roman  subjects. 

In  1566,  Cujas  found  in  a  manuscript  a  law  work  which  he 
pnUiBhed  under  the  title  of  Fapiani  Responsum,  or  Liber 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  -^On.  2  Inteip.  Cod.  Th.  xi.  1.  lv». 
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Respomorumy  and  which  has  always  since  borne  that  name* 
It  is  divided  into  47  or  48  titles,  and  offers  the  following 
characteristics: 

1st.  The  order  and  heading  of  the  titles  corresponds  almost 
exactly  with  those  of  the  barbaric  law  of  the  Burgundians; 
title  II.  de  hamickUis^  to  title  II.  de  komicidiis;  title  III.  de 
lihertatibuSy  to  title  III.  de  lihertatibus  servorum  nostrorum^ 
and  so  on.  M.  de  Savigny  has  drawn  up  a  comparative 
view  of  the  two  laws/  and  the  correlativeness  is  evident. 
2nd.  We  read  in  title  II.  of  this  work,  de  komicidiis : 
*^  And  as  it  is  very  clear  that  the  Roman  law  has  regulated 
nothing  concerning  the  value  of  men  killed,  our  lord  has 
ordered  that  according  to  the  quality  of  the  slave,  the  muf* 
derer  shall  pay  to  his  master  the  following  sums,  namely: 

For  an  intendant 100  solid!* 

For  a  personal  servant 60 

For  a  labourer  or  swineherd 30 

For  a  good  gold- worker 100 

For  a  smith 50 

For  a  carpenter 40 

This  must  be  observed  according  to  the  order  of  the  king,** 

The  enumeration  and  the  composition,  under  the  correspond- 
ing title,  are  the  same  in  the  law  of  the  Burgundians. 

3rd.  Lastly,  two  titles  of  the  first  supplement  of  this  lair 
(tit.  I.  and  XIX.)  are  textually  borrowed  from  the  Papum 
Responsumy  published  by  Cujas. 

It  is  evident  that  this  work  is  no  other  than  the  law  pro- 
claimed by  Sigismond  to  his  Roman  subjects,  at  the  time  that 
he  published  the  law  of  his  barbaric  subjects. 

Whence  comes  the  title  of  this  law?  Why  is  it  calMl 
Papiani  Responsum  f  Is  it,  in  fact,  a  repetition  of  a  work 
of  Papinianus,  often  called  Papian  by  the  manuscripts  f 
Nothing  is  less  probable.  M.  de  Savigny  has  very  ioge* 
niously  resolved  this  question.  He  conjectures  that  Ciyas 
found  the  manuscript  of  the  Roman  law  of  the  Burgundiiutt 
at  the  end  of  a  manuscript  of  the  Breviarium  of  Alark^ 
without  marking  the  separation  of  the  two  works;  and  thait 
the  Breviarium  finishing  by  a  passage  of  the  Liber  Reqnm^ 
sorum  of  Papinianus,  Cujas  has  inadvertently  ascribed  this 

"  »  Vol.  ii.  pp.  1:3—10. 


^ 
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passage  and  given  this  title  to  the  work  following.  The 
examination  of  many  manuscripts  confirms  this  conjecture, 
and  Cojas  himself  was  doubtful  of  error. 

As  the  Breviarium  of  Alaric  preceded  the  law  of  the 
Roman  Burgundians  by  only  a  few  years,  some  people  have 
supposed  the  latter  to  be  merely  an  abstract  of  it.  This  is  an 
error.  Much  more  brief  and  incomplete  than  the  Breviarium, 
the  Fapiani  Besponsum,  since  it  keeps  that  name,  has  still, 
more  than  once,  drawn  from  the  sources  of  the  Boman  law, 
and  furnishes  upon  this  point  many  important  indications. 

It  probably  fell  into  disuse  when  the  kingdom  of  the  Bur- 
gmidians  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Franks.  Everything 
indicates  that  the  Breviarium  of  Alaric,  more  extensive  and 
better  satisfying  to  the  various  wants  of  civil  life,  progres- 
sively replaced  it,  and  became  the  law  of  the  Bomans  in  all 
the  countries  of  Gaul  that  the  Burgundians,  as  well  as  the 
Visigoths,  had  possessed. 

The  Franks  remain  to  be  considered.  When  they  had  con- 
quered, or  almost  conquered  the  whole  of  Gaul,  the  Breviarium^ 
and,  for  some  time  also,  the  Papian,  continued  in  vigour  in  the 
countries  where  they  had  formerly  prevailed.  But  in  the  north 
and  north-east  of  Gaul,  in  the  first  settlements  of  the  Franks, 
the  situation  was  different.  We  there  find  nothing  of  a 
new  Roman  code,  no  attempt  to  collect  and  digest  the  Roman 
law  for  the  ancient  inhabitants.  It  is  certain,  however,^ 
that  it  continued  to  rule  them;  here  are  the  principal  facts 
which  do  not  admit  of  a  doubt  of  this. 

Ist.  The  Salic  and  Ripuarian  laws  continually  repeat  that 
the  Romans  shall  be  judged  according  to  the  Roman  law. 
Uany  decrees  of  the  Frank  kings — among  others,  a  decree  of 
Clotaire  I.,  in  560,  and  one  of  Childebert  II.,  in  595,  renew 
tihis  injunction,  and  borrow  from  the  Roman  law  some  of  its 
ptorisions.  The  legislative  monuments  of  the  Franks,  there- 
fire,  attest  its  perpetuity. 

2nd.  A  different  kind  of  monuments,  no  less  authentic, 
likeirise  prove  it.  Many  of  you  know  the  formulae,  or 
models  of  forms,  according  to  which,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
tenth  century,  the  principal  acts  of  civil  life,  wills,  be- 
quests, enfranchisements,  sales,  &c.,  were  drawn  up.  The 
^ncipal  collection  of  formulae  is  that  published  by  Marculf 
^  monk,  towards  the  end,  as  it  seems,  of  the  eighth  century. 
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Many  men  of  hsarning — ^fabillon,  Bignon,  Sinnond,  tnd 
Lindenbrog — have  recovered  others  of  them  from  old  manv- 
scriptA.  A  large  number  of  these  fonnuUB  reprodaoed,  in  the 
same  terms,  the  ancient  forms  of  Iloman  law  conoeiHing  the 
enfranchisement  of  skves,  ber|Utists,  testaments,  pre8criptioD% 
&c.,  and  thus  prove  that  it  was  still  of  habitual  application. 

drd.  AU  the  monuments  of  this  epoch,  in  the  countries 
occupied  by  the  Franks,  are  full  of  the  names  of  the  Bomaa 
municipal  sjstem^-duumvirs,  advocates,  curiae  and  curiaJ^ 
and  present  these  institutions  as  always  in  vigour. 

4th.  Many  civil  acts,  in  fact,  exist,  testaments,  beqneatfl^ 
sales,  &c.,  which  passed  according  to  the  Roman  law  in  the 
curia,  and  were  so  inscribed  ujxm  the  registers. 

5th.  Lastly,  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  often  speak  of  men 
versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  lioman  law,  and  who  make 
an  attentive  study  of  it.  In  tlie  sixth  century,  the  Auvergnst 
Andarchius  "  was  very  lcurn(5d  in  ^e  works  of  Virgil,  the 
boc^H  of  the  Theodosian  law,  and  in  the  art  of  calcuUtion."' 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  Saint  Bonet,  bishop  of 
Clermont,  ''was  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  grammarians^ 
and  learned  in  the  decrees  of  Theodosius.'"^  Saint  Didier, 
bishop  of  Cahors,  from  629  to  654,  '<  applicid  himself,"  sayi 
his  life  in  manuscript,  ''to  the  study  of  the  lioman  laws.** 

Of  a  surety  there  were  then  no  erudiu ;  there  wae  then 
no  Academie  dcs  Inscriptions,  and  people  did  not  study  the 
Roman  law  for  mere  curiosity.  There  can,  then,  be  no  reason  toe 
doubting  that  among  the  Franks,  as  well  as  among  the  Bur- 
gundians  and  Visigoths,  it  continued  in  vigour,  particukrly 
in  the  civil  legislation  and  in  the  municipal  system.  Thoee 
among  you  who  would  seek  the  proofs  in  detail,  the  original 
texts  upon  which  the  results  which  I  have  just  stated  are 
founded,  will  find  a  large  number  of  them  in  the  work  of  M. 
de  Savigny,  (vol.  i.  p.  267—273;  vol.  ii.,  p.  1(X)— 1 18,)  and 
still  more  in  the  Histmre  du  lUyime  Municipal  de  France^ 
published  by  M.  Kaynouard — a  work  replete  with  curious 
rcHfiarches,  researches  so  complete  upon  cfirtain  questions 
that,  in  truth,  one  might  almost  tax  them  with  superfluity. 

You  sec  the  fact  which  I  proposed  to  bring  forward 
is  indubitable.     Monuments  of  all  kinds  show  it,  doubtless  in 

1  Grfg.  of  TourH,  1.  \  e.  47.  '  Acta  nanc  Juuna,  o.  I,  No.  ')• 
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unequal  d^rees  among  different  nations,  but  everywhere  real 
and  permanent.   Its  importance  is  great,  because  it  proclaimed 
to  Gaul  a  social  state  entirely  different  from  that  in  which  it 
had  hitherto  lived.  It  was  hardly  more  than  five  centuries  since 
it  had  fallen  beneath  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  already 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  ancient  Gaulish  society  remained. 
Boman  civilisation  had  the  terrible  power  of  extirpating  the 
Pit^i>"*^^  laws,  manners,  language,  and  religion — of  fully  assi- 
milating its  conquests  to  itself.     All  absolute  expressions  are 
exaggerated;  still,  in  considering  things  in  general  at  the 
fflxth  century,  we  may  say,  everything  in  Gaul  was  Boman. 
The  contrary  fact  accompanies  barbaric  conquest:  the  Germans 
leave  to  the  conquered  population  their  laws,  local  institutions, 
language,  and  religion.     An  invincible  unity  followed  in  the 
8t^  A  the  Romans:  here,  on  the  contrary,  diversity  was 
established  by  the  consent  and  aid  of  the  conquerors.  We  have 
seen  that  the  empire  of  personality  and  individual  indepen- 
dence, the  characteristic  of  modern  civilization,  was  of  Ger- 
flMn  origin;  we  here  find  its  influence;  the  idea  of  personality 
presided  in  laws  as  in  actions;  the  individuality  of  peoples, 
while  subject  to  the  same  political  domination,  was  proclaimed 
like  that  of  man.     Centuries  must  pass  before  the  notion  of 
territory  can  overcome  that  of  race,  before  personal  legisla- 
tioQ  can  become  real,  and  before  a  new  national  unity  can 
vesult  from  the  slow  and  laborious  fusion  of  the  various 
dements. 

This  granted,  and  the  perpetuity  of  Roman  legislation 
being  establislied,  still  do  not  let  this  word  deceive  you: 
tfiere  is  in  it  a  great  deal  that  is  illusory;  because  it  has 
been  seen  that  the  Roman  law  continued,  because  the  same 
Diaes  and  forms  have  been  met  with,  it  has  been  concluded 
Alt  the  principles,  that  the  spirit  of  the  laws  had  also  re- 
jnained  the  same:  the  Roman  law  of  the  tenth  century  has 
beoD  qwken  of  as  that  of  the  Empire.  This  is  erroneous 
language;  when  Alaric  and  Sigismond  ordered  a  new  collec- 
tion of  the  Roman  laws  for  the  use  of  their  Roman  subjects, 
they  did  exactly  what  had  elsewhere  been  done  by  Theodoric 
and  Dagobert,  in  causing  the  barbaric  laws  to  be  digested  for 
their  Frank  subjects.  As  the  Salic  and  Ripuarian  laws  set 
forth  ancient  customs,  already  ill  suited  to  the  new  state  of  the 
German  people,  so  the  Breviarittm  of  Alaric,  and  the  Pa- 
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piani  Responsum  collected  laws  already  old,  and  partly  inap- 
plicable. By  the  fall  of  the  Empire  and  by  the  invasion,  the 
-whole  social  order  was  entirely  changed;  the  relations  between 
men  were  different,  and  another  system  of  property  com- 
menced; the  Roman  political  institutions  could  not  subsist; 
facts  of  all  sorts  were  renewed  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
land.  And  what  laws  were  given  to  this  rising  society,  so 
disordered  and  yet  so  fertile?  Two  ancient  laws:  the  ancient 
barbaroas  customs  and  the  ancient  Roman  legislation.  It 
is  evident  that  neither  could  be  suitable;  both  must  be 
modified,  must  be  profoundly  metamorphosed,  in  order  to  be 
adapted  to  the  new  facts. 

When,  therefore,  we  say  that  at  the  sixtli  century  the 
Roman  law  still  lasted,  and  that  the  barbarous  laws  were 
written;  when  we  find  in  posterior  centuries  always  the  same 
word8,  Iloman  law,  and  barbaric  laws,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  same  laws  arc  spoken  of  In  perpetuating  itself^  the 
Roman  law  altered;  after  having  been  written,  the  barbaric 
laws  were  perverted.  Both  are  among  the  number  of  the 
essential  elements  of  modem  society;  but  as  elements  entering 
into  a  new  combination,  which  will  arise  after  a  long  fer- 
mentation, and  in  the  breast  of  which  they  will  only  appear 
transformed. 

It  is  this  successive  transformation  that  I  shall  attempt  to 
present  to  you;  historians  do  not  speak  of  it;  unvarying 
phrases  hide  it;  it  is  an  internal  work,  a  profoundly  secret 
spectacle;  and  at  which  one  can  only  arrive  by  piercing  many 
inclosures  and  guarding  against  the  illusion  caused  by  the 
similitude  of  forms  and  names. 

We  now  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  our  researches  con- 
cerning the  state  of  civil  society  in  Gaul  from  the  sixth  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  In  our  next  lecture,  we 
shall  study  the  changes  which  happened  in  the  religioos 
society  at  the  same  epoch,  that  is  to  say,  the  state  and  con- 
stitution of  the  church. 
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TWELFTH  LECTURE. 


Olyject  of  the  lecture — State  of  the  church  in  Oaul,  Arom  the  sixth  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century — ^Analogy  between  the  primitiTe  state  of  the 
leligioiia  society  and  the  civil  society — The  unity  of  the  church  or  the 
spiritoal  society — Two  elements  or  conditions  of  spiritual  society;  Ist. 
Unity  of  truth,  that  is  to  say,  of  absolute  reason ;  2nd.  Liberty  of  minds, 
or  indlTidual  reason— State  of  these  two  ideas  in  the  Christian  church 
from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century — She  adopts  one  and  rejects  the 
other — Unity  of  the  church  in  legislation— General  councils— Dif- 
ference between  the  eastern  and  the  western  church  as  regards  the  perse- 
cution of  heretics — Relations  of  the  church  with  the  state,  from  the  sixth 
to  the  eighth  century:  Ist,  in  the  eastern  empire;  Und,  in  the  west, 
especially  in  Frankisb  Gaul — Interference  of  the  temporal  power  in  the 
uffairs  of  the  church — Of  the  spiritual  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  state — 
Kecfl^itulation. 

We  re-enter  a  route  over  which  we  have  abeady  gone;  we 
again  take  up  a  thread  which  we  have  once  held:  we  have 
to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  history  of  the  Christian  church 
in  Granl,  from  the  completion  of  the  invasion  to  the  fall  of  the 
Merovingian  kings,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  sixth  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century. 

The  determination  of  this  epoch  is  not  arbitrary;  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Carlovingian  kings  marked  a  crisis  in  religious 
society  as  well  as  in  civil  society.  It  is  a  date  which  consti- 
tutes an  era,  and  at  which  it  is  advisable  to  pause. 

Recal  the  picture  which  I  have  traced  of  the  state  of  the 
religious  society  in  Graul,  before  the  decisive  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century.  We  have  considered  the  church 
under  two  points  of  view:  1st,  in  her  external  situation^  in 

VOL.  II.  c 
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her  relations  with  the  state;  2nd,  in  her  internal  constitatioii, 
in  her  social  and  political  organization.  Around  these  t¥ra 
fundamental  problems  we  have  seen  that  all  the  particular 
questions,  all  the  facts  collect. 

This  two-fold  examination  has  enabled  us  to  see,  in  liie 
first  five  centuries  of  the  church,  the  germ  of  all  the  solutions 
of  the  two  problems,  some  example  of  all  the  forms,  and  trials 
of  all  the  combinations.  There  is  no  system,  whether  in  re- 
gard to  the  external  relations  of  the  church,  or  her  internal 
organization,  which  may  not  be  traced  to  this  epoch,  and 
there  find  some  authority.  Independence,  obedience,  Eove* 
reignty,  the  compromises  of  the  church  with  the  ststo^ 
presbyterianism  or  episcopacy,  the  complete  absence  df  llie 
clergy,  or  its  almost  exclusive  domination,  we  haye  fiMind 
all  these. 

We  have  just  examined  the  state  of  civil  societj  after  the 
invasion,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  and  we  have 
arrived  at  the  same  result.  There,  likewise^  we  have  feond 
the  germ,  the  example  of  all  the  systems  of  social  organixationi 
and  of  government:  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy; 
Ihe  assemblies  of  free  men;  the  patronage  of  the  chief  of  the 
land  towards  his  warriors,  of  the  great  proprietor  towards  the 
inferior  proprietor,  royalty,  absolute  and  impotent^  elective 
and  hereditary,  barbarous,  imperial,  and  religious:  aU  the 
principles,  in  a  word,  which  have  been  developed  in  the  fifii 
of  modern  Europe,  at  that  time  simultaneously  appeared 
tons. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarily  in  the  origin  and  primi* 
tive  state  of  the  two  societies:  w^th  and  concision  are  afike 
in  them;  all  things  are  there;  none  in  its  place  and  proper* 
tion;  order  will  come  with  development;  in  being  devdoped^ 
the  various  elements  will  be  disengaged  and  dutinguUbedt 
each  will  display  its  pretensions  and  its  own  powers^  fint  is 
order  to  combat,  and  afterwards  to  become  reconciled.  Siieh 
will  be  the  progressive  work  of  ages  and  of  man. 

It  is  at  tins  work  that  we  have  hereafter  to  be  present;  we 
have  seen  in  the  cradle  of  the  two  societies  all  tiie  material 
elements,  and  all  the  rational  principles  of  modem  eiviHsaliiMi^ 
we  are  about  to  follow  them  in  their  strug^es,  n^otiatioii% 
amalgamations,  and  in  all  the  vicissitudes  both  of  their  speeU 
and  tiieir  common  destiny.    This,  properly  speakings  is  tlie 
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hiatory  of  eivilieation;  we  have  m  yet  only  arrived  at  tlie 
theatre  of  thia  history,  and  named  itH  aetora. 

You  will  not  be  HiirprifUid  that  in  entering  ufion  a  new  era 
we  should  firflt  encounter  the  reiip^iouM  Hoeiety:  it  wan,  an  you 
•re  awart^  the  most  advanc^^d  and  tlie  8tron;(eHt:  wliether  in 
the  Roman  municipality,  in  the  palace  of  the  liarl>aniUH 
kingii,  or  in  tiie  liierarchy  of  tlie  conquerorH  now  lieconie  pro- 
frittOTH,  we  have  everywhere  r<5co^niHed  the  preitenee  and 
biiuenoe  of  the  heads  of  the  church.  From  the  fourth  t4>  the 
thirteenth  ecntury,  it  wan  the  church  that  t<jok  the  l«;iul  in  the 
career  of  civilijeation.  It  irt  natural,  then,  that,  during  thia 
period,  every  time  tlmt  we  have  mode  a  halt,  and  a^^uin  moved 
forward,  it  should  be  with  her  that  we  recommence. 

We  sliall  Htudy  her  hiHtriry  from  the  sixth  to  tlie  ei«rhth 
century,  under  the  two  [Kiints  of  view  alrefidy  indicated; 
lit,  in  her  relations  with  the  stati;;  2ndly,  in  her  fHHtuliar  and 
interna!  constitution. 

But  before  approaching  either  of  these  questions,  and  the 
Iheti  which  are  attached  thereto,  J  must  call  your  attention  to 
a  fact  which  dominates  over  all,  which  characterises  tlie 
Christian  cliurch  in  general,  and  has,  us  it  were,  decided  her 
dottiny. 

This  fa<!t  is  the  unity  of  tlie  church,  the  unity  of  t\u*.  (.'hris- 
tian  society,  d<;spit<i  all  the  divcr.siti(;s  of  timt^,  placf,  donii na- 
tion, hinguage,  or  origin. 

Singular  phenom^iiion!  It  wiw  at  the  very  time  tlmt  the 
Bonan  empire  fell  to  pie^res  and  diriapiKMircd,  that  the  ('hris- 
IImi  church  rallied,  and  definitively  i'ormcd  herself.  I'oli- 
Ikal  unity  perished,  religious  unity  arosi!.  I  know  not  how 
wuj  nations,  of  various  origins,  maiiiK^rs,  language,  and 
teiny,  arc  thrown  u|Km  tlie  scene;  all  In^'omes  partial  and 
lottl;  every  extended  idea,  every  general  institution,  every 
grwt  ifxnal  combination  vanishes;  and  at  this  very  moment 
tiie  Christian  church  pnxtlaims  the  unity  of  her  doctrine, 
the  univfsrsality  of  her  right. 

This  is  a  gbrious  and  powerful  fact,  and  one  which,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  thirteiMith  century,  has  rendered  immeiim; 
Nrvices  to  humanity.  The  mere  fa<:t  of  the  unity  of  tlu; 
divch,  maintained  some  tie  between  countries  and  rmtions 
fkai  evcrytliing  ehie  timded  U}  separates;  under  its  influence!, 
nme  general  notiona,  some  sentiments  of  a  vast  sympathy 
o2 
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continued  to  be  developed;  and  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
most  frightful  political  confusion  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  arose  perhaps  the  Vnost  extensive  and  the  purest  idea 
that  has  ever  rallied  mankind,  the  idea  of  spiritual  society; 
for  that  is  the  philosophical  name  of  the  church,  the  typl 
which  she  wished  to  realize. 

What  sense  did  men,  at  this  period,  attach  to  .these 
words,  and  what  nrogress  had  thej  already  made  in  thif 
path?  What  was  actually,  in  minds  and  in  facts,  this  spin* 
tual  society,  the  object  of  their  ambition  and  respect?  How 
was  it  conceived  and  practised?  These  questions  must  be 
answered  in  order  to  know  what  is  meant  when  we  speak 
of  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  what  ought  to  be  thought  of 
its  principles  and  results. 

A  common  conviction,  that  is  to  say,  an  identical  ideii 
acknowledged  and  received  as  true,  is  the  fundamental  basii^ 
the  secret  tie  of  human  society.  One  may  stop  at  the  most 
confined  and  the  most  simple  association,  or  elevate  oneself 
to  the  most  complicated  and  extensive;  we  may  examii^ 
wliat  passes  between  three  or  four  barbarians  united  for  a 
hunting  expedition,  or  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  convoked 
to  treat  of  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation;  every where>  ai4 
under  all  circumstances,  it  is  in  the  adhesion  of  individuals  to 
the  same  thought,  that  the  fact  of  association  essential^ 
consists:  so  long  as  they  do  not  comprehend  one  anothei:^ 
they  are  mere  isolated  beings,  placed  by  the  side  of  one 
another,  but  not  holding  together.  A  similar  sentiment 
and  doctrine,  whatever  may  be  its  nature  or  object,  is  the 
iirst  condition  of  the  social  state;  it  is  in  the  midat  of 
truth  only,  or  in  what  they  take  for  truth,  that  men  beoome 
united,  and  that  society  takes  birth.  And  in  this  sense>  A 
modern  philosopher^  was  right  in  saying  that  there  is  M 
society  except  between  intellects;  that  society  only  subaiitl 
upon  points  and  within  limits,  where  the  union  of  intellects  it 
accomplished;  that  where  intellects  have  nothing  in  commoQi 
there  is  no  society;  in  other  words,  that  intellectual  society  is 
the  only  society,  the  necessary  element,  and,  as  it  werei  tbe 
foundation  of  all  external  and  visible  associations. 

Now,  the  essential  element  of  truth,  and  precisely  what  isi 
in  fact,  the  social  tie,  par  excellencey  is  unity.  Truth  is  OD% 
*  M.  I'Abbe  de  Lomennais. 
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therefore  the  men  who  have  acknowledged  and  accepted  it 
are  united;  a  union  which  has  in  it  nothing  accidental  near 
arbitraiy,  for  truth  neither  depends  npon  the  accidents  of 
things,  nor  upon  the  uncertainties  of  men;  nothing  transitory, 
for  truth  is  eternal;  nothing  confined,  for  truth  is  complete 
and  infinite.  As  of  truth,  unity  then  will  he  the  essential 
characteristic  of  the  society  which  shall  have  truth  alone  for 
its  object,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  purely  religious  society.  There 
is  not,  there  cannot  be,  two  spiritud  societies;  it  is,  from  its 
nature,  sole  and  universal. 

Thus  did  the  church  take  birth:  hence  that  unity  which 
she  proclaims  as  her  principle,  that  universality  which  has 
alwi^  been  her  ambition.  In  degrees  more  or  less  evident, 
and  more  or  less  strict,  it  is  the  idea  which  rests  at  the  bottom 
of  all  her  doctrines,  which  hovers  over  all  her  works.  Long 
before  the  sixth  century,  from  the  very  cradle  of  Christianity, 
it  appears  in  the  writings  and  acts  of  its  most  illustrious 
interpreters. 

But  unity  of  truth  in  itself  is  not  sufficient  for  the  rise  and 
subsistence  of  the  religious  society;  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  evident  to  minds,  and  that  it  should  ndly  them. 
Union  of  minds,  that  is  to  say,  spiritual  society,  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  unity  of  truth;  but  so  long  as  this  union  is  not 
accomplished,  the  principle  wants  its  consequence,  spiritual 
society  does  not  exist.  Now,  upon  what  condition  do  minds 
unite  themselves  in  truth?  Upon  this  condition,  that  they 
acknowledge  and  accept  its  empire:  whoever  obeys  truth  with- 
out knowing  it,  from  ignorance  and  not  from  light,  or  who- 
ever, having  knowledge  of  the  truth,  refuses  to  obey  it,  is 
not  part  of  the  spiritual  society;  none  form  a  part  of  it  if 
they  do  not  see  nor  wish  it;  it  excludes,  on  one  side,  igno- 
rance, and  on  the  other,  constraint;  it  exacts  from  all  its 
members  an  intimate  and  personal  adhesion  of  intellect  and 
liberty. 

Now,  at  the  epoch  upon  which  we  are  occupied,  this  second 
principle,  this  second  characteristic  of  spiritual  society,  was 
wanting  to  the  church.  It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  it 
was  al^lutely  unknown  to  her,  and  that  she  believed  that 
spiritual  society  could  exist  between  men  without  the  consent 
of  their  intellect  or  liberty.  Thus  put  in  its  simple  and 
naked  form,  this   idea  is  offensive  and  necessarily  repulsed -^ 
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berides,  the  full  and  vigorous  exercise  of  reason  and  will  WM 
too  recent  and  still  too  frequent  in  the  chnrch,  for  her  to  fiA 
into  so  entire  an  oblivion.  She  did  not  affirm  that  truth  had 
a  right  to  employ  constraint;  on  the  contrary,  she  inceMaiillf 
repeated  that  spiritual  arms  were  the  only  arms  of  whien 
she  could  and  ought  to  avail  herself.  But  this  principle^  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  was  only  upon  the  surface  of  iniodl^ 
and  evaporated  from  day  to  day.  llie  idea  that  truth,  OM 
and  universal,  had  a  right  to  pursue  by  force  the  come- 
quencufl  of  its  unity  and  universality,  became  from  day  to  da)r 
the  duminnnt,  active,  and  efficacious  idea.  Of  the  two  ocm- 
ditions  of  spiritual  society,  the  rational  unity  of  doctrim^ 
and  the  actual  unity  of  minds,  the  first  almost  solely  oooii* 
pied  the  church;  the  second  was  incessantly  forgotten  or 
violated. 

Many  centuries  were  necessary  in  order  to  give  to  it  ill 
place  and  power,  that  is  to  say,  to  bring  out  the  tme  nature 
of  spiritual  society,  its  complete  nature,  and  the  harmony  of 
its  elements.  It  was  long  the  general  error  to  believe  that 
the  empire  of  truth — that  is,  of  universal  reason — ootild  be 
established  without  the  free  exercise  of  individual  reaBon, 
without  respect  to  its  right.  Thus  they  misunderstood  spiritual 
society,  even  in  announcing  it;  they  exposed  it  to  the  mk  of 
being  but  a  lying  illusion.  The  employment  of  force  does  far 
more  than  stain  it,  it  kills  it;  in  order  that  its  unity  may  be^ 
not  only  pure,  but  real,  it  is  necessary  that  it  shine  forth  in 
the  mirlst  of  tlie  development  of  all  intellects  and  all  libertiee. 

It  will  be  the  honour  of  our  times  to  have  penetrated  into 
the  (essence  of  spiritual  society  much  further  tlian  the  world 
has  ever  yet  done,  to  have  much  more  completely  known  and 
asserted  it.  We  now  know  that  it  has  two  conditions:  lety 
thr^  presence  of  a  general  and  absolute  truth,  a  rule  of 
dcK^trines  and  human  action;  2nd,  the  full  development  of  all 
intellects,  in  face  of  this  truth,  and  the  free  adhesion  of  sonli 
to  its  power.  J^et  not  one  of  these  conditions  ever  allow 
us  to  forget  the  other;  let  not  the  idea  of  the  liberty  of 
minds  weaken  in  us  that  of  the  unity  of  spiritual  society: 
because  individual  convictions  should  be  clear  and  free,  let 
us  not  bo  tempted  to  believe  that  there  is  no  universal  trnth 
which  has  u  right  to  command;  in  respecrting  the  reason  of 
each,  do   not  lose  sight  of  the  one  and  sovereign 
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The  history  of  human  society  has  hitherto  passed  alternately 
from  one  to  the  other  of  these  disposatioiis.   At  certain  epochs 
men  have  been  peculiarly  struck  with  the  nature  and  rights  of 
this  nniyersal  and  absolute  truth,  the  legitimate  master  to 
whose  rdgn  they  aspired:  they  flattered  themselves  that  at 
last  they  had  encountered  and  possessed  it,  and  in  their  foolish 
confidence  they  accorded  to  it  the  absolute  power  which  soon 
and  inevitably  engendered  tyranny.     After  having  long  sub* 
mitted  to  and  respected  it,  man  recognised  it;  he  saw  the 
name  and  rights  of  truth  usurped  by  ignorant  or  perverse 
ftroe;  then  he  was  more  irritated  with  the  idols  than  occupied 
with  God  himself;  the  unity  of  divine  reason,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  expression,  was  no  longer  the  object  of 
his  habitual  contemplation;  he  above  all  thought  upon  the 
right  of  human  reason  in  the  relations  of  men,  and  often 
finished  by  forgetting  that,  if  it  is  free,  the  will  is  not  arbitrary; 
that  if  there  is  a  right  of  inquiry  for  individual  reason,  it  is 
atiU  subordinate  to  that  general  reason  which  serves  for  the 
neasore  and  touchstone  of  all  minds.     And  even  as  in  the 
first  instance  there  was  tyranny,  so  in  the  second  there  was 
anarchy,  that  is  to  say,  the  absence  of  general  and  powerful 
belief^  the  absence  of  principles  in  the  soul,  and  of  union  in 
lodety.   One  may  hope  that  our  time  is  called  to  avoid  each  of 
fiiese  sand-banks,  for  it  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  possession  of 
file  chart  which  points  them  boUi  out.     The  development 
nf  civilization  must   be  accomplished  hereafter   under  the 
■multaneous  influence  of  a  two-fold  reverence;   universal 
veiBon  will  be  sought  as  the  supreme  law,  the  final  aim;  in- 
dividual reason  will  be  free,  and  invoked  to  develop  itself  as 
file  best  means  of  attaining  to  universal  reason.     And  if 
^iritual  society  be  never  complete  and  pure — the  imperfec- 
fion  of  humanity  will  not  allow  it — at  least  its  unity  will 
no  longer  run  the  risk  of  being  factitious  and  fraudulent.  You 
Wre  had  a  glance  at  the  state  of  minds  concerning  this  great 
Mea»  at  the  epoch  upon  which  we  are  occupied:  let  us  pass  to 
tbe  state  of  facts,  and  see  what  practical  consequence  had 
•Iready  been  produced  by  that  unity  of  the  church,  of  which 
^  bave  just  described  the  rational  characteristics. 

It  was  seen  above  all  in  the  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and  it 
'M  so  much  the  more  conspicuous  there,  from  being  in 
contradiction  to  all  that  passed  elsewhere.     We  have  studied 
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in  our  last  lectures  civil  legislation  from  the  fifih  to  the 
eighth  century;  and  diversity,  which  gradually  increased^ 
has  appeared  to  us  its  fundamental  trait  The  tendency  c£ 
religious  society  is  very  different;  it  aspired  to  a  unity  in 
laws,  and  attained  it.  And  it  is  not  that  she  exclusively 
drew  her  laws  from  the  primitive  monuments  of  religioii« 
from  the  sacred  books,  always  and  everywhere  the  same: 
in  proportion  as  she  was  developed,  now  desires  were  mani- 
fested, new  laws  were  nccessaiy,  or  a  new  legislator.  Who 
should  it  be?  The  east  was  separated  from  the  west,  the 
west  was  daily  parcelled  out  into  distinct  and  independent 
states.  Should  there  be,  for  the  church  thus  dispersed,  many 
legislators?  Shall  the  (*ouncils  of  Gaul,  Spain,  or  Italy,  give 
them  religious  laws?  No;  there  shall  be  an  universal  and  sole 
legislation  for  the  whole  church,  superior  to  all  the  diversities 
of  national  churches  and  councils,  and  to  all  the  difTereaoes 
which  are  necessarily  introduced  into  diHcipline,  worship,  and 
usages.  The  decrees  of  the  general  council  shall  everywhere 
be  obligatory  and  accepted.  From  the  fourth  to  the  eighth 
century  there  were  six  oecumenical  or  general  councils;  they 
were  all  held  in  the  east,  by  the  bishopH  of  the  east,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  eastern  emperors;  there  were  scarcdy 
any  bishops  from  the  west  among  them.*  Yet,  despite  so 
many  causes  for  misunderstanding  and  separation,  despite 
the  diversity  of  languages,  governments,  and  manners,  and 
moreover,  despite  the  rivalry  oi'  the  patriarchs  of  Booie» 
Constantinople,  and  Alexandria,  the  legislation  of  the  general 
councils  was  everywhere  adopted ;   the  west  and  the 
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mlike  yielded  to  it;  a  few  only  of  the  decrees  of  the  fifth 
councU  were  for  a  moment  contested.  So  powerful  already 
was  the  idea  of  unity  in  the  church;  such  was  the  spiritual 
tie  dominating  all  things! 

With  regard  to  the  second  principle  of  spiritual  society^ 
liberty  of  minds,  some  distinction  must  be  made  between  the 
east  and  the  west;  the  state  of  facts  was  not  the  same  in 
tiiem. 

In  setting  forth  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  I  have  made  you  acquainted  with  the  dispo- 
tttion  of  the  legislation,  and  of  minds  generally,  with  regard 
to  heresj.  The  principle  of  persecution,  you  will  recollect, 
was  neither  clearly  established,  nor  constantly  dominant ; 
still  it  gradually  prevailed;  in  spite  of  the  generous  protesta- 
tions of  some  bishops,  in  spite  of  the  variety  of  cases,  the 
laws  of  Theodosius,  the  persecution  of  the  Arions,  the 
Bonatists,  the  Pelagians,  and  the  punislmient  oi'  the  Pris- 
cillianists,  do  not  admit  a  doubt  of  this. 

Dating  ftt>m  the  sixth  century,  and  in  the  Empire  of  the 
east,  the  true  successor  and  continuator  of  the  Roman  empire, 
events  and  ideas  followed  the  same  course;  the  principle  of 
persecution  was  developed;  the  historj'  of  the  Monophy sites, 
and  Monothelites,  that  of  many  other  heresies,  and  the  legis- 
lation of  Justinian,  give  proof  of  this. 

In  the  west,  the  invasion  and  all  its  consequences  for 
some  time  delayed  its  progress;  almost  all  intellectual  move- 
ment came  to  a  stand  still.  Amidst  the  incessant  confu- 
sion of  life,  what  room  could  be  left  for  contemplation 
and  study  ?  Heresies  were  rare ;  the  contest  continued 
between  the  Arians  and  the  orthodox;  but  we  see  but  few 
new  doctrines  arise,  and  those  which  attempted  to  introduce 
themselves  were  scarcely  anything  more  than  a  weak  echo 
of  the  heresies  of  the  east.  Persecution,  therefore,  so  to 
speak,  wanted  matter  and  occasion.  Besides,  the  bishops  did 
not  in  any  way  provoke  it;  more  pressing  affairs  occupied 
them;  the  situation  of  the  church  was  perilous;  she  not  only 
was  under  the  necessity  of  occupying  herself  about  her 
temporal  interests,  but  her  safety,  her  very  existence,  was  in 
danger;  they  cared  little  for  minor  varieties  of  opinion.  Fifty- 
four  councils  were  held  in  Gaul  in  the  sixth  century;  two 
only,  that  of  Orange  and  that  of  Valencia,  in  529,  occupied 
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themselves  with  dogmas;  they  condemned  the  heresy  of  the 
semi-Fekgians^  which  the  fifth  century  had  bequeathed  to 
them. 

Lastly,  the  barbaric  kings,  the  new  masters  of  the  soil| 
took  bnt  little  interest,  and  rajrely  any  part  in  sodi  debotea. 
The  emperors  of  the  east  were  theologians  as  well  as  bishojpii 
they  had  been  bom'and  bred  in  theology;  they  had  per* 
sonal  and  fixed  opinions  concerning  its  problems  and  qxast* 
rels.  Justinian  and  Heraclius  wilhngly  engaged  upon  their 
own  account  in  the  suppression  of  heo'esy.  Unless  impdled 
by  some  powerful  political  motive,  neither  Gondebald,  Cfail* 
piric,  nor  Gontran,  troubled  themselves  in  the  matter.  No* 
merous  actions  and  words  have  come  down  to  ua  of  iim 
Burgundian,  Grothic,  and  Frank  kings,  which  prove  how  litdt 
they  were  disposed  to  exert  their  power  in  such  causes.  **  We 
cannot  command  religion,"  said  Theodoric,  king  of  ik/b 
Ostrogoths;  ''  no  one  can  be  forced  to  believe,  in  sfitt  of 
himself."'  .  .  .  ^'  Since  the  Deity  suffers  various  religions^? 
said  king  Theodobat,  ^  we  dare  not  prescribe  a  single  one. 
We  remember  having  read  that  God  must  be  sacrificed  ti 
willingly,  and  not  under  the  constraint  of  a  master.  Thoac^ 
therefore,  who  attempt  to  do  otherwise,  evidently  oppoee 
themselves  to  the  divine  commands.**  ^ 

Doubtless,  Cassiodorus  here  lends  to  the  two  Gothic  kiogl 
the  superiority  of  his  reason;  but  they  adopted  his  langvagei 
and  in  many  other  cases,  whether  it  be  ignorance  or  gool 
sense,  we  find  the  barbaric  princes  manifesting  the  same  diir 
position. 

In  fact,  therefore,  from  the  concurrence  of  various  caaM% 
the  second  condition  of  spiritual  society,  liberty  of  mindsy  wm 
at  this  epoch  less  violated  in  the  west  than  in  the  east  H 
is  necessary,  however,  not  to  be  mistaken  in  this  matter;  ll 
was  but  an  accident,  the  temporary  efiect  of  external  (  ' 
stances;  at  bottom,  the  principle  was  equally  overlooked,  i 
the  general  course  of  things  tended  equally  to  bring 
the  prevalence  of  persecution. 

Tou  see,  that,  in  spite  of  some  differences,  the  unitj  el 
the  church,  with  all  the  consequences  attached  thereto^  wai 
everywhere  the  dominant  fact,  alike  in   the  west   and  ii 

'  Casiiod.  Vmriar.  Bp,  1.  id.  ep.  27.  '  ibid.  1.  x.  cp.  20. 
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the  east,  aUke  in  the  social  state  and  in  minds  generally.  That 
was  the  principle  which,  in  religious  society,  presided  oyer 
opinions,  laws,  and  actions,  the  point  from  which  they  always 
started,  the  end  to  which  itiesy  incessantly  tended.  From  the 
fourth  centnry,  this  idea  was,  as  it  were,  the  star  under  whose 
iofluenoe  religious  society  was  developed  in  Europe,  and  which 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  always  in  view  in  order  to  follow  and 
to  comprehend  the  vicissitudes  of  its  destiny. 

This  point  agreed  upon  and  the  characteristic  fact  of  this 
epoch  being  well  established,  let  us  enter  upon  the  particular 
examination  of  the  state  of  the  church,  and  seek  what  were: 
first,  her  relations  with  civil  society  and  its  government; 
aeeoodly,  her  peculiar  and  internal  organization. 

I  would  pray  you  to  recal  what  I  said  when  speaking 
of  the  church  in  the  fifth  century:  it  appeared  to  us  that 
lier  relations  with  the  state  might  be  determined  into  four 
difierent  systems:  1st,  the  complete  independence  of  the 
dinrch;  the  unnoticed  and  unknown  church,  receiving  neither 
law  nor  support  from  the  state:  2ndly,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  state  over  the  church;  religious  society  governed,  if  not 
eompletely,  at  least  in  its  principal  elements,  by  the  civil 
power;  3rdly,  the  sovereignty  of  the  church  over  the  state; 
the  temporal  government,  if  not  directly  possessed,  at  least 
eompletely  dominated  by  the  spiritual  power;  4thly,  and 
lastly,  the  co-existence  of  the  two  societies,  the  two  powers, 
which  though  separate  were  allied  by  certain  various 
and  variable  conditions,  which  united  without  confounding 
them. 

We  at  the  same  time  recognised  that  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury this  latter  system  prevailed;  that  the  Christian  church 
and  the  Roman  empire  both  existed,  as  two  distinct  societies, 
eadi  having  its  government  and  laws,  but  adopting  and 
■Utiially  sustaining  each  other.  In  the  midst  of  their  alliance 
we  discovered  traces  still  visible  of  another  principle,  of  an 
tntericHT  state,  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  over  the  church,  the 
intervention  and  decided  preponderance  of  the  emperors  in 
fcer  administration;  lastly,  but  only  in  the  distance,  we  caught 
a  ^impse  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  church  over  the  state,  the 
dtmiiDation  over  the  temporal  government  by  the  spiritual 
power. 
Such  appeared  to  us,  in  its  whole,  the  situation  of  the 
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Christian  church  of  the  fifth  century  in  her  relations  with  the 
state. 

In  the  sixth  century,  if  we  regard  the  eastern  empire, 
over  which  it  is  always  necessary  to  extend  our  view  in  order 
to  comprehend  properly  what  happened  in  the  west,  and  the 
changes  which  the  barharic  invasion  brought  about  in  the 
course  of  things,  we  shall  be  struck  by  two  simultaneous  facts: 

1st.  The  clergy,  especially  the  episcopacy,  unceasing^ 
procured  from  the  emperors  new  favours  and  privil^es. 
Justinian  gave  to  the  bishops:  1st,  the  civil  jurisdiction  over 
monks  and  nuns,  the  same  as  over  clerks;^  2nd,  the  inspec- 
tion of  property  in  cities,  and  the  preponderance  in  all  muni- 
cipal administration;^  3rd,  the  enfranchisement  from  paternal 
power;'  4th,  he  forbad  the  judges  calling  them  as  witnesses, 
and  demanding  an  oath  of  them.^  Herodius  granted  them  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  clerks.^  The  influence  and  immu- 
nities of  religious  society  in  civil  society  were  ever  increasing. 

2nd.  The  emperors,  however,  nuxed  themselves  more  aiid 
more  in  the  affairs  of  the  church;  not  only  in  her  relatioofl 
with  the  state,  but  in  her  internal  affairs,  constitution^  and 
discipline.  And  not  only  did  they  meddle  with  her  goyem- 
men^  but  they  interfered  in  her  creeds;  they  gave  decrees  in 
favour  of  such  or  such  a  dogma,  they  regulated  the  faith. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  authority  of  the  eastern  emperors  over 
religious  society  was  more  general,  active,  frequent,  despotic^ 
than  it  had  ever  been  hitherto;  despite  the  progress  of  her 
privileges,  the  situation  of  the  church  with  r^ard  to  the  civQ 
power  was  weak,  inferior,  and  fallen  off  from  what  it  was  in 
the  ancient  Empire. 

Two  contemporaneous  texts  will  prevent  your  doubting 
this.  I 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Franks  sent  an  em-  J 
bassy  to  Constantinople;  the  clergy  of  Italy  wrote  to  the 
Frank  envoys  to  give  them,  as   to  the  empire  of  the  eailf 
such  information  as  they  believed  might  be  beneficial  to  tlN 
success  of  their  mission: 

''  The  Greek  bishops,"  it  said  to  them,''  have  great  and  opulonk 
churches,  and  they  cannot  bear  being  suspended  two  montti 

»  Nor,  Justin.  79,  83  ;  a.d.  539.  «  Cod,  Justin,  i.  tit.  It.  1.  26. 

»  Nov.  81.  4  Nov.  123,  c.  7. 

*  Oieseler,  Lehrbuch  der  KirchengeschicMet  t.  i.  p.  60*^. 
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from  tli€  government  of  ccclefliasticol  aiihirn;  so,  nt^commo* 
dating  thenmolveH  to  the  ogn,  and  to  Hw  will  of  princ(;i<i,  they 
conRent  without  contest  to  all  that  is  demandi'd  of  them."' 

Tiie  next  in  a  document  which  speaks  still  more  emphatically. 
Maurice,  emperor  of  the  east,  (/i82 — 002,)  hod  interdicted  all 
pc^rsons  occupied  in  civil  functions  from  becoming  rlerks  or 
entering  a  monastery;  he  had  sent  this  law  to  Home,  to  ]>ope 
Gffiigory  the  Great,  in  order  that  he  miglit  Hprcad  it  in  the  wcHt 
Rome  was  only  held  to  the  Greek  empire  by  a  feeble  tie; 
Gregory  hail  not  in  reality  anything  to  fear  from  the  emperor; 
he  was  ardent  and  proud;  the  docre<;  of  Maurice  oifendcd  him; 
he  wished  to  mark  his  disapprobation,  pitrliaps  even  attempt 
w>we  n^sistance;  he  thus  terminated  his  hater: 

"  I,  who  say  these  things  to  my  lords,  what  am  I,  but  dust 
or  nn  earth-worm?  Still,  as  I  tliink  that  this  law  goes  against 
G<n],  the  author  of  all  things,  I  cannot  conceal  this  thouglit  from 
my  lords;  and  see  what  Christ  answers  to  it,  in  saying  to  you, 
through  me,  the  last  of  his  servants  and  yours:  *  From  secretary 
I  have  made  thee  count  of  the  guards,  from  count  of  the 
guards,  Caesar,  from  Coesar,  emperor,  and  not  only  emperor; 
but  also  father  of  an  emjieror;  1  hav(*.  contidcd  my  pri(>sts  to 
thy  hands  and  thou  withdrawrst  thy  HoldiiTHfrom  my  service.' 
I  pray  th(M\  most  pious  lord,  say,  to  tliy  servant,  what  Avilt  thou 
answer  at  i]w  day  of  judgment  to  thy  (iod,  who  Avill  come  and 
ray  these  things  to  tiiee? 

"As  for  me,  submitting  to  thy  order,  I  Have  sent  this  law 
to  the  various  countries  of  the  (^arth,  and  I  have  said  to  my 
serene  lords,  in  tiiis  paper,  when'on  1  have  depoHited  my  re- 
flections, that  this  law  goes  against  that  of  the  ull-))oworful 
God;  I  liave  therefore  fultille.d  my  duty  upon  each  side;  I 
hiTc  rendered  obedience  to  Caesar,  and  I  have  not  been  silent 
Mto  what  appeared  to  me  against  (tod."^ 

Of  a  suH'ty,  from  such  a  man,  in  sucli  a  situation,  and  with 
such  a  design,  tlie  tone  of  tliis  letter  is  singularly  mild  and 
modest.  Some  eenturi(»s  later,  (Gregory  would  have  used  a 
very  ditferent  language  towanls  evcMi  the.  nearest  and  most 
redoubtable,  sovereign.  The  language,  which  he  adopts  here, 
can  luive  no  other  cause  than  the  habits  of  subordination  and 

>   Mniihi.  Coiir.  t.  ix.  p.  ir>M. 

'  (fntj.  M.  /v/»i"^^,  1.  iii.  pp.  C**,  to  tbc  nnperor  Mauricp. 
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dependence  of  the  church  towards  the  eastern  emperors, 
amidst  the  continual  extension  of  her  immunities. 

The  church  of  the  west,  after  the  invasion  and  under  the 
barbaric  kings,  offers  a  di£^nt  spectacle.  Her  new  masters 
mixed  themselves  in  no  manner  with  her  dogmas;  thej  left  her, 
in  matters  of  faith,  to  act  and  govern  herself  as  she  pleased. 
They  interfered  almost  as  little  in  her  discipline,  property  00 
called,  in  the  relations  of  the  clergy  among  themsdves.  Bat 
in  all  which  concerned  the  relations  between  the  religious  and 
civU  societies,  in  all  that  could  interest  temporal  power,  the 
church  lost  independence  and  privilege;  she  was  less  free,  and 
not  treated  so  well  as  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Ist.  Ton 
have  seen  that  before  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  bishops  wears 
elected  by  the  clergy  and  the  people.  The  emperor  <mly  in- 
terfered in  rare  cases,  in  the  election  for  the  most  consider* 
able  towns.  It  was  no  longer  so  in  Graul  after  the  estaUish* 
ment  of  the  barbaric  monarchies.  The  churches  were  wealthy; 
the  barbaric  kings  made  them  a  means  of  recompensing  their 
servants  and  enriching  themselves.  In  numerous  instances^ 
they  directly  nominated  the  bishops.  The  church  protested; 
she  claimed  the  election;  she  did  not  always  succeed  thereiii; 
many  bishops  were  retained  in  the  sees  where  Hbej  had 
been  placed  by  the  kings  alone.  Still  the  &ct  was  nol 
changed  into  a  matter  of  right,  and  continued  to  pass  Ibr 
an  abuse.  The  kings  themselves  admit  this  on  numy  ooQi* 
sions.  The  chufch,  by  degrees,  regained  the  election;  but 
she  also  gave  way  in  her  turn;  she  granted  that  after  the 
Section  ti^e  confirmation  of  the  king  was  necessary.  Tha 
bishop,  who  formerly  took  possession  of  his  see,  from  tha 
time  that  he  was  consecrated  by  the  archbishop,  now  ascended 
not  his  throne  until  after  obtaining  the  sanction  of  royalty* 
Such  is  not  only  the  fact,  but  the  rdigious  and  civil  law. 

^*  Let  no  person  be  permitted,"  orders  the  council  of  Qrieans 
in  549,  *^  to  acquire  a  see  by  means  of  money;  but  with  the 
consent  of  the  king,  let  him  who  shall  have  been  elected  by 
the  clergy  and  the  people,  be  consecrated  bishop  by  the  aidi- 
bishop  and  his  suf^Eigans." 

''  Upon  the  death  of  a  bishop,"  says  Cbtaire  IL,  in  615; 
"  he  who  is  to  be  ordained  in  his  place  by  the  archbishop  and 
his  suffragans,  shall  be  elected  by  the  dei^  and  the  people^ 
and  ordained  by  the  order  of  the  prince." 
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Tlie  oontest  between  election  and  royal  nomination  waft 
often  reprodaced;  but  in  every  case  the  necesaity  of  confir- 
mation was  acknowledged. 

2nd.  As  under  the  Boman  empire,  councils  could  not  be 
convoked  but  with  the  consent  of  the  prince,  and  he  threat- 
ened the  bishops  when  they  attempted  to  evade  it.  '^  We  have 
leaznt  iit»n  public  report,"  wrote  king  Sigbert  to  Didier, 
Udiop  of  Cahors,  in  the  seventh  century,  <<  that  you  have  been 
ocmv^ed  by  .  .  .  the  bishop  of  Yulfoleud,  to  hold  a  council 
in  oar  kingd(»n,  the  1st  of  September  .  .  .  with  the  others 
.  •  mJtnahopB  of  your  province . . .  Although  we  desire  to  main- 
tain the  observance  of  the  canons  and  ecclesiastical  rules,  as 
tfaey  were  preserved  by  our  ancestors,  still,  because  we  have 
moi  ben  made  acquainted  with  the  convocation  of  this  assem^ 
bfyf  we  have  agreed,  with  our  great  menj  not  to  suffer  this 
emoKsl  to  be  held  without  our  knowledge  in  our  states;  and  that 
no  biahops  of  our  kingdom  shall  assemble  at  the  approach- 
ing calends  of  September.  In  future,  if  we  have  timdy  inti- 
matkm  of  the  object  of  a  council,  whether  it  meets  in  order 
lo  regulate  the  discipline  of  the  church,  or  for  the  good  of  the 
state,  or  for  other  affairs,  we  shall  not  refuse  our  consent  to 
its  meeting;  provided,  however,  that  information  is  first  given 
M  of  it  The  reason  we  write  you  this  letter  is,  to  forbid 
your  attending  this  assembly."  The  monuments,  the  very 
•ets  of  thirteen  councils  assembled  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
eentories,  formally  express  that  they  were  convoked  by  the 
Qcder,  and  held  with  the  consent  of  the  king.^  I  do  not 
doobt,  however,  but  in  this,  the  fact  was  very  often  contrary 
to  the  acknowledged  right,  and  that  a  number  of  councils, 

>  These  we: 
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The  council  of  Orleans,  in  511. 

2. 

— 

It 

Orleans,  in  533. 

3. 
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Clermont,  in  635. 
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Macon,  in     581. 
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Valencia,  in  584. 
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Verdun,       . 
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Paris,  in        015. 
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Gh&lons,  in  050. 
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especially  the  mere  provincial  councils,  met  and  regulated 
their  affairs  without  anj  authorization. 

3rd.  Some  writers  ^  have  thought  that  the  independence  of 
the  church  also  suffered  from  an  institution  whidi  was. more 
developed  among  the  Franks  than  elsewhere;  I  mean  the 
chapel  of  the  king,  and  the  priest  who  had  the  directioa  of  it» 
under  the  name  of  ArchicapeUanus,  Abbas  regii  araiam 
Apocrisiarius,  At  first  charged  only  with  the  ezerdae  of 
worship  in  the  interior  of  the  palace,  this  superior  of  tiie 
chapel  assumed  gradually  more  importance,  and  became^  to 
speak  in  the  language  so  little  applicable  of  our  own  timefl^  a 
kind  of  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  for  the  whole  kingdom: 
it  is  supposed  these  were  managed  almost  entirely  by  his 
intermediation,  and  that  by  his  means  royalty  exercised  a  great 
influence  over  them.  It  may  be  that  this  influence  was  real 
at  certain  times,  under  such  or  such  a  king,  under  Chazie- 
magne,  for  example;  but  I  very  much  doubt  that  in  general^ 
and  of  itself,  the  institution  was  efficacious;  it  would  serve 
rather  the  power  of  the  church  over  the  king,  than  that  of 
the  king  in  the  church. 

4th.  There  was  something  more  real  in  the  restrictions  to 
which,  at  this  epoch,  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  were  aulgeoted. 
They  were  numerous  and  important.  For  example,  it  was 
forbidden  any  bishop  to  ordain  a  free  man  as  priest  without 
the  consent  of  the  king.''  Priests  were  exempt  from  miHtey 
service;  the  king  did  not  choose  that  free  men  should  reUeie 
themselves  at  will  by  means  of  this  title.  The  church,  there* 
fore,  at  this  epoch  was  peopled  with  slaves;  it  was  espedaQf 
among  her  own  slaves,  among  the  serfs  and  labourers  of  hi 
domains,  that  she  recruited  herself;  and  this  circumstanefl^ 
perhaps,  is  one  of  those  which  have  not  least  contributed  10 
the  efforts  of  the  church  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  ibi 
serfs.  Many  priests  were  taken  from  among  them;  and,  in* 
dependeutly  of  religious  motives,  they  knew  the  miseries  d 
their  situation,  they  bore  some  sympathy  for  those  who  wBt 
plunged  in  it.  In  criminal  matters,  the  priests  in  the  wol 
had  not  obtained  the  privilege  which  Heraclius  had  granted 
to  those  in  the  east;  they  were  tried  by  the  ordiiuury  hlj 

»  Among  others,  M.  Planck,  in  Lis  History  of  the  ConstUHtUm  tf 
tlie  Christian  Church  (in  German),  a  work  of  rare  science  and  impirtiilil|. 
Hoc  vol.  ii,  147.  >  Council  of  Orleans,  in  Oil,  cm.  6, 
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3.  In  civil  matters  the  clergy  judged  itself,  but  only  in 
where  the  cause  interested  simply  priests;  if  the  difife- 

was  between  a  priest  and  a  layman,  the  layman 
Kit  bound  to  appear  before  the  bishop;  on  the  contrary, 
id  the  priest  before  his  judges.  With  r^ard  to  pubUc 
;efl^  there  were  certain  churches  whose  domains  were 
pt,  and  the  number  of  these  daily  increased;  but  the 
mity  was  by  no  means  general.  Upon  the  whole,  imme- 
[j  after  the  invasion,  in  its  principal  relations  with  the 
oral  power,  the  clergy  of  Frankish  Graul  seemed  less  in- 
ident,  and  invested  with  less  privileges,  than  it  was  in 
m  Graul. 

It  means  were  not  wanting  both  to  regain  in  time 
stages,  and  to  assure  herself  of  large  compensations.  B^ 
in  any  way  interfering  in  dogmatical  points,  that  ia^ 
le  intellectual  government  of  the  church,  the  barbaric 
1  kit  to  her  the  most  fertile  source  of  power.  She  knew 
to  draw  largely  upon  it.  In  the  east,  the  laity  took  part 
eology  and  in  the  influence  which  it  conferred.  In  the 
,  the  clergy  alone  addressed  itself  to  minds,  and  alone 
master  of  them.  It  alone  spoke  to  the  people,  and  alone 
d  them  around  certain  ideas  which  became  laws.  It 
by  this  means  especially  that  it  re-acquired  power,  and 
iied  the  losses  to  which  the  invasion  had  subjected  it.  To- 
te the  end  of  the  epoch  upon  which  we  are  occupied,  this 
ilready  become  visible.  The  church  evidently  recovered 
the  shocks  which  had  been  given  her  by  the  disorder  of 
times  and  the  brutal  avidity  of  the  barbarians.  She 
i  her  right  of  asylum  acknowledged  and  consecrated. 
aeqnired  a  kind  of  right  of  superintendence  and  revision 
Ae  lay  judges  of  an  inferior  order.  The  consequences 
or  jurisdiction  over  all  sins  were  developed.     By  wills 

marriages,  she  penetrated  more  and  more  into  the 
i  Older.  Ecclesiastical  judges  were  associated  with  lay 
m  every  time  a  priest  was  concerned  in  the  suit.  Lastly, 
pRaence  of  the  bishops,  whether  with  the  king,  in  the 
nbly  of  great  men,  or  in  the  hierarchy  of  proprietors, 
red  them  a  powerful  participation  in  the  poHtical  order; 
if  the  sovereign  power  meddled  in  church  affairs,  the 
eh,  in  her  turn,  extended  her  action  and  power  more  and 
s  into  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
>li.  II.  n 
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This  is  the  domiaant  character  of  this  epoch,  as  regazds  the 
reciprocal  situati<Hi  of  the  civil  and  religious  society.  The 
temporal  and  ^iritual  powers  approached,  penetrated,  and  oi- 
croached  more  and  more  upon  each  other.  IBe&ae  the  inv^ 
sion,  when  the  Empire  was  still  erect,  although  the  two  ao> 
deties  were  akeadj  strongly  entwined  with  one  another,  still 
there  was  a  profound  distinction.  The  independence  of  tiM 
church  was  sufficiently  complete  in  what  directly  concerned 
her;  and  in  temporal  matters,  although  she  had  modi  in* 
fluence,  she  had  hardly  any  direct  action  except  upon  the  ma* 
nicipal  system,  and  in  the  midst  of  cities.  For  the  genenl 
government  of  the  state,  the  emperor  had  his  madnnerj  d 
prepared,  his  councils,  magistrates,  and  armies;  in  aword^ 
the  political  order  was  complete  and  r^ular,  i^art  &om  the 
religious  society  and  its  government.  After  the  invasiQi^ 
amidst  the  dissolution  of  the  political  order,  and  the  universal 
trouhle,  the  limits  of  the  two  governments  vanished;  they 
lived  from  day  to  day  without  principles, without  settled  eott* 
ditions;  they  encountered  everywhere,  clashing,  confounded^ 
disputing  the  means  of  action,  struggling  together  in  daA* 
ness  and  by  chance.  Of  this  irregular  co-existence  of  tenqponl 
and  spiritual  power,  this  fantastical  entanglement  of  their 
attributes,  these  reciprocal  usurpations,  this  uncertainly  m 
to  their  limits,  all  this  chaos  of  church  and  state,  which  hat 
played  so  great  a  part  in  our  history,  which  has  bnNi|^ 
forth  so  many  events  and  theories,  it  is  to  the  epoch  wfaidi 
now  occupies  us  that  the  origin  must  be  assigned;  that  onlf 
is  its  most  striking  feature. 

In  our  next  lecture  we  shall  occupy  ourselves  with  At 
internal  organization  of  the  church,  and  the  changes  which 
happened  in  it  during  the  same  period. 
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THIRTEENTH  LECTURE. 


Of  tlie  internal  organization  and  state  of  the  Gallo-Frankish  church,  firom  the 
sixth  to  the  eighth  centnry — Characteristic  facts  of  the  Gaulish  church 
at  the  fifth  century — ^What  became  of  them  after  the  invasion — The  ex- 
dusive  domination  of  the  clergy  in  the  religious  society  continues — 
Facts  which  modify  it :  1.  Separation  of  ordination  and  tenure ;  priests 
not  ecclesiastics — 2.  Patronage  by  laymen  of  the  churches  which  they 
founded  —  3.  Oratories,  or  particular  chapels  —  4.  Advocates  of  the 
churches — ^Picture  of  the  general  organization  of  the  church — Parishes 
and  their  priests — ^Archpriests  and  archdeacons — Bishops — ^Archbishops 
— ^Attempts  io  establish  the  patriarchates  in  the  west — ^Fall  of  the 
archbishops — Preponderance  and  despotism  of  the  episcopacy — Struggle 
of  the  priests  and  parishes  against  the  bishops — The  bishops  triumphant 
— Despotism  corrupts  them — Decline  of  the  secular  clergy — Necessity 
for  a  reformation. 

[  We  have  seen  what  were  the  relations  between  the  church 
and  the  state,  and  their  principal  modifications,  in  Frankish 
Gaol,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century.  We  shall  now 
examine  the  peculiar  and  internal  organization  of  the  church 
at  the  same  epoch;  it  is  curious  and  full  of  vicissitudes. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  a  religious  society  may  be  consti- 
tuted according  to  two  principal  systems.  In  one,  the  faith- 
ful, the  laymen,  as  well  as  the  priests,  take  part  in  the  govern- 
ment; the  religious  society  is  not  under  the  exclusive  empire 
of  the  ecclesiastical  society.  In  the  other  system,  power  be- 
longs to  the  clergy  alone;  laymen  are  strangers  to  it;  it  is  the 
ecclesiastical  society  which  governs  the  religious  society. 

This  fundamental  distinction   once  established,  we  have 
seen  that  in  each  of  these  two  great  systems,  totally  various 
modes  of  organization  might  be  developed:  where  religious 
d2 
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society  governed  itself,  for  example,  it  might  be — 1st,  that  the 
local  associations  were  united  in  one  general  church,  ander  the 
direction  of  one  or  more  assemblies,  where  the  ecclesiastics 
and  the  laity  were  together;  2ndly,  that  there  should  be  no 
general  and  sole  church,  that  each  particular  congregation, 
each  local  church  should  govern  itself;  3rdly,  that  there  should 
be  no  clergy,  properly  so  called,  no  men  invested  with  per- 
manent spiritual  power;  that  the  laity  should  fulfil  the  reh'gious 
functions.  These  three  modes  of  organization  have  been 
realized  by  the  presbyterians,  the  independents,  and  the 
quakers. 

If  the  clergy  alone  dominates,  if  the  religious  society  is 
under  subjection  to  the  ecclesiastical  society,  this  latter  maybe 
monarchically,  aristocratically,  or  democratically  constituted 
and  governed,  by  the  papal  power,  the  episcopacy,  or  by  assem- 
blies of  priests,  equal  among  themselves.  The  example  of 
these  various  constitutions  is  likewise  met  with  in  history. 

In  fact,  in  the  Gaulish  church  of  the  fifth  century,  two  of 
these  principles  liad  already  prevailed:  1st,  the  separation  of 
the  religious  society  and  the  ecclesiastical  society,  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  was  consummated;  the  clergy  alone 
governed  the  church — a  domination,  however,  palliated  by 
some  remains  of  the  intervention  of  the  faithful  in  the  electioQ 
of  bishops.  2ndly,  in  the  bosom  of  the  clergy,  the  aristoora- 
tical  system  prevailed;  episcopacy  alone  dominated;  a  domi- 
nation which  was  likewise  palliated,  on  one  hand  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  simple  priests  in  the  election  of  bishops,  on 
the  other  by  the  influence  of  councils,  a  source  of  liberty  in 
the  church,  although  none  but  bishops  sat  in  them. 

Such  were  the  dominant  facts,  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  Gaulish  church  at  the  time  of  the  invasion:  what  did 
tliey  become  after  the  invasion:  did  they  remain  or  disappear? 
to  what  modifications  were  they  subjected  from  the  sixth 
to  the  eighth  century?  These  are  the  questions  which  must 
occupy  us  at  present. 

I.  And,  first,  there  caimot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  the  exclusive  dominatLoQ 
of  the  ecclesiastics  over  the  laity,  was  kept  up.  Immediate^ 
after  the  invasion,  it  appeared  to  waver  for  a  moment;  in  the 
common  peril,  the  clergy  and  the  people  were  brought  together. 
This  fact  is  nowhere  positively  written  and  visible;  but  it  is 
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seen  by  glimpses,  it  is  everywhere  felt :  in  going  over  the 
docuoients  of  this  epoch,  one  is  struck  with  I  know  not  what 
new  intimacy  between  the  priests  and  the  faithful;  these 
latter  lived  in  the  churches,  so  to  speak:  on  numberless  occa- 
sions, the  bishop  met  them,  spoke  with  them,  consulted  them: 
the  solemnity  of  the  times,  the  community  of  sentiments  and 
destinies,  obliged  the  government  to  establish  itself  in  the 
midst  of  the  population;  it  sustained  the  power  which  pro- 
tected it:  in  sustaining  it,  it  took  part  therein. 

This  effect  was  of  short  duration.  You  will  recollect  the 
principal  cause  to  which  I  have  attributed  the  exclusive 
domination  of  the  clergy  over  the  people.  It  appeared  to  me 
especially  to  result  from  the  inferiority  of  the  people,  an 
inferiority  of  intellect,  of  energy,  of  influence.  After  the 
invasion,  this  fact  did  not  alter,  it  was  rather  aggravated. 
The  miseries  of  the  time  made  the  Graulish-Roman  popula- 
tion fall  still  lower.  The  priests,  on  their  side,  when  once 
the  conquerors  were  converted,  no  longer  felt  the  same  want 
of  close  union  with  the  conquered;  the  people,  therefore,  lost 
the  momentary  importance  which  it  seemed  to  have  acquired. 
The  barbarians  inherited  none  of  it,  they  were  in  no  way 
capable  of  associating  with  the  government  of  the  church; 
they  had  not  the  least  wish  so  to  do;  and  kings  were  soon  the 
only  laymen  who  took  part  in  it. 

Many  facts,  however,  combated  this  isolation  of  the  eccle- 
liasticai  society  in  the  religious  society,  and  gave  influence 
to  the  laity  in  default  of  power. 

Ist.  The  first,  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  too  little 
marked,  and  which  has  had  enduring  and  important  con- 
•eqaences,  was  tlie  separation  of  ordination  and  tonsure. 
Boirn  to  the  sixth  century,  the  tonsure  took  place  at  the  time 
of  entering  into  orders;  it  was  regarded  as  the  sign  of  ordi- 
nation, signum  ordinis.  Dating  from  the  sixth  century,  we 
find  the  tonsure  conferred  without  any  admission  into  orders; 
instead  of  being  sijgmtm  ordinui,  it  was  called  signum  destina* 
ihnis  ad  ordinem.  The  principle  of  the  church  had  hitherto 
been,  tonsura  ipsa  est  ordoy  "  tonsure  is  the  order  itself," 
She  maintained  this  principle,  with  this  explanation: 

Tonsure  is  the  order  itself,  but  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  as  a  preparation  to  the  divine  service.  In  a  word, 
everything  attests  that,  from  that  time,  tonsure  and  ordina- 
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tion  were  distinct;  and  that  many  men  were  tonsured  widi- 
out  entering  into  orders,  became  clerks  without  beooming 
ecclesiastics.^ 

Thej  wished  to  participate  in  the  immunities  of  the 
church;  she  received  them  into  her  ranks  in  the  same  mj 
as  she  opened  her  temples  to  the  proscribed;  she  thereby 
gained  an  extension  of  her  credit  and  her  forces.  But  the 
religious  society  gained  thereby,  in  its  turn,  a  means  of 
action  upon  the  ecclesiastical  society;  those  who  were  merely 
tonsured  did  not  share  completely  either  the  interests  or 
the  esprit'de-corpSy  or  the  life  of  the  clergy,  properly  bo 
called;  they  preserved,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  lay  population,  and  introduced  them  into  the 
church.  More  numerous  than  they  are  generally  supposed, 
this  class  of  men  has  played  a  Considerable  part  in  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages.  Bound  to  the  church  without 
belonging  to  her,  enjoying  her  privileges  without  falling 
under  the  yoke  of  her  interests  and  manners,  protected  and 
not  enslaved,  it  was  in  its  breast  that  tliat  spirit  of  liberty 
was  developed  which  we  shall  see  burst  forth  towards  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  of  which  Abailard  was  then  the 
most  illustrious  interpreter.  From  the  eighth  century,  it 
mitigated  that  separation  of  the  clergy  and  tibe  people  whidi 
was  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  epoch,  and  prevented 
it  from  bearing  all  its  fruit. 

2ndly.  A  second  fact  concurred  to  the  same  result  fVom 
the  time  that  Christianity  became  powerful,  it  was,  as  you 
know,  a  frequent  custom  to  found  and  to  endow  churches.  The 
founder  enjoyed,  in  the  church  which  owed  its  origin  to  him, 
certain  privileges  which,  at  first,  were  purely  honorary;  diey 
inscribed  his  name  in  the  interior  of  the  church,  they  prayed 
for  him,  they  even  granted  him  some  influence  over  the 
choice  of  the  priests  charged  with  the  divine  offices.     It 

1  M.  Plank  even  says  that  they  often  gave  the  tonsure  to  obildren ;  aaA 
he  refers  to  the  0th  canon  of  the  lOth  council  of  Toledo,  held  in  65U,  which 
forbids  its  being  conferred  before  the  age  of  ten.  But  there  is  some  con- 
ftision  in  this :  this  cuuon  only  concenis  children  brought  up  in  monasteries, 
and  whom  the  tonsure  devoted  to  a  religious  life.  This  fiict  has  no  analogy 
with  that  which  oocupies  us,  and  to  tlie  siipi>ort  of  wliich  M.  Plank  invokes 
it. — Hist,  de  la  Constit.  de  I'Kgliso  Chri-tienne,  ii.  p.  13,  not.  t^.  Labbe, 
Cone,  t.  vi.  col.  403. 
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liappened  that  bishopB  wished  to  found  churches  beyond 
their  diocese,  whether  in  their  native  town,  in  the  midst 
of  some  domain^  or  from  some  other  motive.  Their  right 
to  choose  the  priest  called  to  perform  the  duties  was  un- 
heeitatin^y  recc^nised;  many  councils  occupied  themselves 
in  regulating  the  exercise  of  this  right,  and  the  relations 
of  the  bishop  who  founded  the  church  with  the  bishop  in 
the  diocese  where  the  foundation  was  situated. 

"  K  a  bishop,"  says  the  council  of  Orange,  "  wishes  to 
build  a  church  in  the  territory  of  a  city,  whether  for  the 
interest  of  his  domains,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  after  having  obtained  permission  for  this, 
which  cannot  be  denied  him  without  crime,  let  him  not 
meddk  with  its  consecration,  which  is  absolutely  reserved  ta 
the  bishop  of  the  see  where  the  new  church  is  situated. 
Bat  this  grace  shall  be  granted  to  the  bishop  who  founded  it, 
that  the  bishop  of  the  place  shall  ordain  whatever  priests  the 
firander  may  desire  to  see  in  his  foundation;  or,  if  they  be 
■beady  ordained,  the  said  bishop  of  the  place  shall  accept 


This  ecclesiastical  patroxijige  soon  led  to  a  lay  patronage  of 
die  same  nature.  Foundations  by  the  laity  became  more  and 
more  frequent.  Their  conditions  and  forms  were  very 
various.  Sometimes  the  founder  reserved  a  portion  of  the 
revenues  with  which  he  endowed  his  church;  he  sometimes 
even  went  so  far  as  to  stipulate  that  he  should  enter  into  a 
pnrticipation  of  the  offerings  wliich  the  church  should  acquire 
in  addition;  so  that  men  founded  and  endowed  churches 
out  of  speculation,  to  run  the  chance  of  their  fortune,  and 
to  associate  themselves  in  their  future  prosperity.  The 
eooncils  took  measures  against  this  abuse,  but  they  reco- 
gnind  and  consecrated  the  right  of  the  founders,  whether 
iBjmen  or  ecclesiastics,  to  infiuence  the  choice  of  the  official 
priests. 

"  Moved  by  a  pious  compassion,"  say  the  bishops  of  Spain, 
met  in  council  at  Toledo,  ''  we  have  decided  that  as  long  as 
the  founders  of  churches  shall  live  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
have  the  care  of  them,  and  they  must  especially  make  it  their 

»  Coancil  of  Orange,  in  441 ,  c.  20. 
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business  to  present,  for  the  ordination  of  bishc^Sy  wortfaj 
priests  for  these  churches;  if  they  do  not  propose  such,  iSbea 
those  whom  the  bishop  of  the  place  shall  judge  pleasing  to 
Grod  shall  be  consecrated  to  his  worship,  and,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  founders,  shall  officiate  in  their  church.  <  \l£f 
in  contempt  of  the  founders,  the  bishop  performs  an  ordiiia* 
tion,  it  shall  be  null,  and  he  shall  be  constrained,  to  his 
shame,  to  ordain  for  the  place  suitable  persons  chosen  by  tha 
founders.*** 

By  this  means,  therefore,  the  laity  exercised  a  certain 
influence  in  the  church,  and  took  some  part  in  her  govem- 
ment. 

3rdly.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  proportion  as  the  social 
state  became  a  little  fixed,  the  custom  was  introduced  among 
the  great  proprietors  in  the  country,  and  even  in  the  towns^ 
of  instituting  at  home,  in  the  interior  of  their  hoosCy  aa 
oratory,  a  chapel,  and  of  having  a  priest  to  officiate  in  it. 
These  chaplains  soon  became  the  object  of  lively  solidtade 
on  the  part  of  the  bishops.  They  were  placed  under  the 
dependence  of  their  lay  patron  far  more  than  under  that  of 
the  neighbouring  bishops;  they  were  likely  to  participate  in 
the  feelings  of  the  house  where  they  lived,  and  separate  more 
or  less  from  the  church.  This  was,  besides,  a  means  for 
the  powerful  laity  to  procure  the  assistance  of  religion,  and 
of  fulfilling  its  duties  without  depending  wholly  on  tiia 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  We  accordingly  find  the  councils  of 
this  epoch  carefully  watching  this  non-embodied  clergy,  dis- 
seminated in  the  lay  society,  and  of  which  they  seemed  to  fear 
sometimes  the  serviture,  sometimes  the  independence. 

"  J£  any  one,"  orders  the  council  of  Agde,  '^  wishes  to  have 
an  oratory  on  his  own  ground,  besides  the  parish  church,  we 
allow  that  in  ordinary  festivals  he  shall  there  cause  mass 
to  be  said  for  the  accommodation  of  his  own  people;  but 
Easter,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Ascension,  Pentecost,  the  birth 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  all  the  other  days  which  should 
be  held  as  great  festivals,  must  only  be  celebrated  in  cer- 
tain churches.      The  priests  who,  without  the  order   or 


1  Ninth  council  of  Toledo,  held  in  055,  c.  2.  I  shall  often  cite  the 
Spanish  councils,  because  they  have  committed  to  writing  more  ezplieitly 
and  more  clearly  facts  which  took  place  also  in  Oaul. 
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permissioii  of  the  bishop,  shally  on  the  above  enumerated  fes- 
tivals, say  or  hear  mass  in  oratories,  shall  be  excluded  &om 
the  cQmmumon."^ 

"  K  rectories,"  says  the  council  of  Orleans,  "  are  established 

in  the  houses  of  powerful  men,  and  the  priests  who  officiate 

there,  warned  by  the  archdeacon  of  the  city,  neglect,  in  favour 

of  the  power  of  the  master  of  the  house,  that  which,  according 

to  the  d^ree  of  their  order,  is  their  duty  in  the  house  of  the 

Lord,  let  them  be  corrected  according  to  ecclesiastical  dis- 

cif^e.     And  if  by  the  agents  of  the  lords,  or  by  the  lords 

themselves,  the  said  priests  are  opposed  in  the  performance 

of  any  ecclesiastical  duty,  let  the  authors  of  such  iniquity 

be  removed  from  the  holy  ceremonies  until,  being  amended, 

they  shall  re-enter  into  the  peace  of  the  church.''^ 

**  Many  of  our  brothers  and  bishops,"  says  likewise  the 
eoandl  of  Chalons,  '^  have  complained  to  the  holy  convocation, 
iip(m  the  subject  of  the  oratories,  long  since  constructed  in 
tiie  country  houses  of  the  great  men  of  the  state.  Those  to 
whom  these  houses  belong,  dispute  with  the  bishops  property 
whidi  has  been  given  to  these  oratories,  and  do  not  aUow  that 
even  the  priests  who  officiate  in  them  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  archdeacon;  it  is  important  that  this  should  be 
reformed:  accordingly,  let  the  property  of  the  oratories,  and 
the  priests  who  officiate  in  them,  be  under  the  power  of  the 
bishop,  in  order  that  he  may  acquit  himself  of  what  is  due  to 
fliese  oratories  and  to  the  divine  service;  and  if  any  one 
oppose  himself  thereto,  let  him  be  excommunicated,  according 
to  the  tenour  of  the  ancient  canons."^ 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  bishops,  having  an  eye 
to  their  power,  looked  upon  this  domestic  clergy  with  so  much 
ndstmst:  an  example  of  it  is  met  with  in  modem  times,  which 
sbowB  us  its  effects.  In  England,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  during  the  struggle 
between  the  English  church  and  the  puritan  party,  the 
biahops  drove  from  their  cures  aU  the  ecclesiastics  suspected 
of  puritan  opinions.  What  was  the  consequence? — the 
gentry,  the  great  proprietors,  who  shared  these  opinions,  took 
into  their  houses,  under  the  name  of  chaplains,  the  expelled 

>  Council  of  Agde,  in  506,  c.  21-         «  Council  of  Orleans,  in  541,  c.  20. 
3  Council  of  Chalons,  in  650,  c.  14. 
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ministers.  A  large  portion  of  the  clergy  who  were  suspected 
by  the  bishops,  aceordinglyy  placed  themselYes  under  the 
patronage  of  the  lay  society,  and  there  exercised  an  influence 
formidable  to  the  official  clergy.  In  vain  the  English  church 
pursued  her  adversaries,  even  into  the  interior  of  families; 
when  tyranny  is  forced  to  penetrate  so  deep,  it  soon  becomes 
enervated,  or  hastens  towards  its  ruin:  the  inferior  nobility^ 
the  high  bourgeoisie  of  England,  defended  their  chaplains 
with  the  most  persevering  energy;  they  concealed  them,  thej 
changed  them  from  house  to  house ;  they  eluded  or  they  bnired 
the  episcopal  anathemas.  The  bishops  might  manoeuvre^ 
oppress;  they  were  no  longer  the  only,  the  necessary  dergj; 
the  population  harboured  in  its  breast  a  clergy  foreign  to  the 
legal  church,  and  more  and  more  at  enmity  with  it.  Fran 
the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century,  the  danger  was  not  the  seme; 
the  bishops  liad  to  fear  neither  schism  nor  insurrection.  Still 
the  institution  of  the  chaplains  had  an  analogous  effect:  it 
tended  to  form  an  inferior  clergy,  less  closely  united  to  the 
body  of  the  church,  nearer  to  the  laity,  more  disposed  to 
share  their  manners,  in  fine,  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
age  and  the  people.  Accordingly,  they  did  not  cease  atten- 
tively to  overlook  and  curb  the  chaplains.  They,  however, 
by  no  means  destroyed  them;  they  dared  not  attempt  it:  the 
development  of  the  feudal  system  even  gave  to  this  institution 
a  fixity  which  at  first  was  wanting  to  it:  and  this  was  also 
one  of  the  ways  by  wliich  the  laity  regained  that  influence  in 
the  government  of  the  religious  society,  which  its  legal  and 
internal  constitution  refused  to  it. 

4thly.  The  bishops  themselves  were  constrained  to  open 
another  way  to  it  The  administration  of  the  temporal 
affairs  and  property  of  the  church,  was  often  a  source  of 
embarrassment  and  danger  to  them;  they  had  not  only  differ- 
ences to  decide,  and  suits  to  maintain,  but,  in  the  fearful  dis- 
order of  the  time,  the  property  of  the  church  was  exposed  to 
continual  devastations,  engaged  and  compromised  in  numerooi 
quarrels,  in  private  wars;  and  when  it  was  nocessaxy  to 
make  a  defence,  when  the  church,  in  behalf  of  her  domains 
or  her  rights,  had  some  robbery  to  repel,  some  legal  proofs 
perha[)s  i^vcn,  in  some  cases,  a  judicial  combat  to  main- 
tain, pious  menaces,  exhortations,  excommunications  even  did 
not  always  suiHce;  she  wanted  temporal  and  worldly 
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In  order  to  procure  them,  she  had  recourse  to  an  expedient. 
For  some  time  past  certain  churches,  especially  in  Africa,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  selecting  defenders  who,  under  the  name  of 
caugkUdj  hUoreSy  vice'domim,  were  charged  with  the  duty  of 
appearing  for  them  before  justice,  and  of  protecting  them  ad- 
vemu  potentieu  divUum.  An  analogous  necessity,  and  one  far 
more  pressing,  led  the  churches  of  Frankish-Gaul  to  seek 
among  their  neighbouring  laity  a  patron  who,  under  the  name 
<£  advocatuSy  took  their  cause  in  hand  and  became  their  man, 
not  only  in  judicial  disputes,  where  they  had  need  of  him, 
but  against  any  robberies  which  might  threaten  them.  From 
the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century,  the  advocates  of  the  church 
did  not  yet  appear  with  the  development  nor  under  the 
fiorms  wMch  they  received  at  a  later  period,  in  the  feudal 
system;  we  do  not  as  yet  distinguish  the  advocati  sagaiij 
or  armed,  from  the  advocati  togati,  charged  merely  with  civil 
affiurs.  But  the  institution  was  not  the  less  real  and  effica- 
cious; we  find  numerous  churches  choosing  advocates ;  they 
were  careful  to  take  powerful  and  brave  men;  kings  some- 
times gave  them  to  churches  who  as  yet  had  no  advocates^ 
and  the  laity  were  thus  called  in  to  participate  in  the  temporal 
administration  of  the  church,  and  to  exercise  an  important 
influence  over  her  affairs. 

It  was  generally  by  granting  them  certain  privileges,  espe- 
cially in  giving  them  the  usufruct  of  some  domain,  that  the 
churches  thus  solicited  the  support,  and  paid  the  services  of 
aome  powerful  neighbour. 

We  may  already  see,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  four 
doors  opened  to  religious  society  to  enter  the  ecclesiastical 
aociety,  and  there  exercise  some  power;  the  separation  of  ordi- 
mftion  and  tonsure,  that  is  to  say,  the  introduction  into  the 
duirch  of  many  clerks  who  were  not  ecclesiastics;  the  rights 
fltliched  to  the  foundation  and  to  the  patronage  of  churches; 
die  institution  of  private  oratories;  and  lastly,  the  interven- 
tion of  advocates  in  the  administration  of  the  temporal  inte- 
rests of  the  church;  such  were  the  principal  causes  which,  at 
the  epoch  which  occupies  us,  combated  the  exclusive  domina- 
tioo  of  ecclesiastical  society  over  religious  society,  and 
weakened  or  retarded  its  effects.  I  might  point  out  many 
ethers  which  I  omit,  because  they  were  less  general  and  less 
erident.     A  priori^  such  a  fact  was  easy  to  presume:  this 
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separation  of  the  governing  and  the  governed  could  not  be  so 
absolute  as  the  official  institutions  of  the  church  at  this  epodi 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  K  it  had  been  so,  if  the  body 
of  the  faithful  had  been  strangers  to  the  body  of  priests  to 
such  a  degree,  and  deprived  of  all  influence  over  its  govern- 
ment, the  government,  in  its  turn,  would  have  soon  found 
itself  a  stranger  to  its  people,  and  deprived  of  all  power.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  servitude  is  complete  wherever 
the  forms  or  even  the  principles  of  tyranny  are  found.  Pro- 
vidence does  not  permit  evil  to  be  developed  in  all  the  rigour 
of  its  consequences;  and  human  nature,  often  so  weak,  so 
easily  vanquished  by  whomsoever  wishes  to  oppress  it,  has 
yet  infinite  ability  and  a  wonderful  power  for  escaping  from 
the  yoke  which  it  seems  to  accept.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century,  the  religious 
society  bore  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  society,  and  that  the 
separation  of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  already  a  source  of 
much  evil,  one  day  was  to  cost  both  of  them  dearly;  but  it 
was  much  less  complete  than  it  appeared;  it  only  took  place 
with  a  crowd  of  restrictions  and  modifications  which  alone 
rendered  it  possible,  and  alone  can  explain  them. 

IL  Let  us  now  enter  into  the  bosom  of  ecclesiastical  sode^ 
itself,  and  let  us  see  what  became  of  its  internal  organizatioiii 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century,  especially  of  that  prepon- 
derance of  the  episcopacy  which  in  the  fifth  century  was  its 
dominant  characteristic. 

The  organization  of  the  clergy  at  this  epoch  was  complete 
and  almost  the  same,  at  least  in  its  essential  forms,  as  it  has 
remained  up  to  modern  times.  I  can  therefore  place  it  before 
you  in  its  ensemble ;  you  will  so  better  follow  the  variations. 

The  clei^  comprehended  two  orders,  the  minor  orders  and 
the  major  orders.  The  first  were  four  in  number:  the  aco- 
lytes, the  porters,  the  exorcists,  and  the  readers.  They  caUrf 
major  orders,  the  under-deacons,  the  deacons,  and  the  priest! 
The  inequality  was  great;  the  four  minor  orders  were  pre- 
served scarcely  more  than  in  name,  and  out  of  respect  ftr 
ancient  traditions;  although  they  were  reckoned  as  cleigj, 
they  did  not,  truly  speaking,  form  a  part  of  it;  they  had  not 
imposed  upon  them,  they  were  not  even  recommended  to 
celibacy;  they  were  looked  upon  rather  as  servants  than 
as  members  of  the  clergy.     Wlien,  therefore,  the  clergy  and 
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the  ecclesiastical  government  of  this  epoch  is  spoken  of,  it  is 
only  the  major  orders  that  are  meant. 

Bven  in  the  major  orders  the  influence  [of  the  first  two 
named,  the  under-deacons  and  deacons,  was  weak;  the  deacons 
were  occupied  rather  in  administering  the  property  of  the 
church,  and  the  distribution  of  her  iSms  than  in  religious 
government  properly  so  called.  It  is  to  the  order  of  priests, 
truly  speaking,  that  this  government  was  confined;  neither 
the  minor  orders,  nor  the  two  others  of  the  major  orders, 
really  participated  in  it. 

lie  body  of  priests  were  subject,  in  the  first  six  centuries, 
to  numerous  and  important  vicissitudes.  The  bishop,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  be  considered  as  its  primitive  and  funda- 
mental element;  not  that  the  same  functions,  the  same  rights, 
have  always  been  indicated  by  this  word;  the  episcopacy  of 
tibe  second  century  greatly  differed  from  that  of  the  fourth;  it 
18  no  less  the  starting  point  of  ecclesiastical  organization.  The 
Inshop  was,  originally,  the  inspector,  the  chief  of  the  religious 
congregation  of  each  town.  The  Christian  church  took  birth 
in  towns;  the  bishops  were  its  first  magistrates. 

When  Christianity  spread  into  the  rural  districts,  the  muni- 
cipal bishop  no  longer  sufficed.  Then  appeared  the  chorepiscopi, 
or  rural  bishops,  moving,  ambulatory  bishops,  episcopi  vagi^ 
considered,  sometimes  as  the  delegates,  sometimes  as  the 
equals,  the  rivals  even  of  the  metropolitan  bishops,  and  whom 
the  latter  attempted  at  first  to  subject  to  their  power,  and 
afterwards  to  abolish. 

They  succeeded  therein:  the  rural  districts  once  Chris- 
tian,  the  chorepiscopi  in  their  turn  no  longer  sufficed:  some- 
thing more  fixed,  more  regular,  was  necessary;  something^ 
kig  contested  by  the  most  influential  magistrates  of  the 
church,  that  is  to  say,  the  metropolitan  bishops.  Then  pa- 
nshes  were  formed;  each  Christian  agglomeration  at  all  con- 
fiidanible  became  a  parish,  and  had  a  priest  for  its  religious 
head,  naturally  subordinate  to  the  bishop  of  the  neighbour- 
ing town,  from  whom  he  received  and  held  all  his  powers; 
for  it  seems  that  originally  parish  priests  acted  absolutely 
only  as  representatives,  as  delegates  of  the  bishops,  and  not  in 
Turtue  of  their  own  right. 

The  union  of  all  the  agglomerated  parishes  around  a  town, 
in  a  circumscription  for  a  long  time  vague  and  variable, 
formed  the  diocese. 
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After  a  certain  time,  and  in  order  to  bring  more  r^;a- 
larity  and  completeness  into  the  relations  of  the  diocesan 
clergy,  they  formed  a  small  association  of  many  parishes 
under  the  name  of  the  rural  chapter ^  and  at  the  head  of  the 
rural  chapter  was  placed  an  archpriest.  At  a  later  period 
many  rural  chapters  were  united  in  a  new  drcumscriptioil 
under  the  name  of  district,  which  was  directed  by  an  arch- 
deacon. This  last  institution  had  scarcely  arisen  at  the 
epoch  of  which  we  treat:  it  is  true  that  long  before  we  find 
archdeacons  in  the  dioceses;  but  there  was  but  one,  and  he 
did  not  preside  over  a  territorial  circumscription;  established 
in  an  episcopal  town,  in  the  same  town  with  the  bishc^ 
he  took  his  place,  sometimes  in  the  exercise  of  his  juriB- 
diction,  sometimes  in  the  visitation  of  the  diocese.  It  was 
only  at  the  end  of  the  seventh,  or,  at  least,  at  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  eighth  century,  that  we  see  many  archdeacooB 
in  the  same  diocese,  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  bishops 
and  each  placed  at  the  head  of  a  district.  We  still  encounter 
at  this  epoch,  in  Frankish  Gaul,  some  chorepiscopi;  but  the 
name  and  charge  were  not  long  in  disappearing. 

The  diocesan  organization  was  then  complete  and  defini- 
tive.    The  bishop,  as  you  see,  had  been  its  source,  as  he ' 
remained  its  centre.     He  was  much  changed  himself,  but  it 
was  aroimd  him,  and  under  his  influence,  that  almost  all 
other  changes  were  brought  about. 

All  the  dioceses  in  the  civil  province  formed  the  eccle- 
siastical province,  under  the  direction  of  the  metropolitan 
or  archbishop.  The  quality  of  the  archbishop  was  but  the 
expression  of  this  fact.  The  civil  metropolis  was  generally 
more  wealthy,  more  populous  than  the  other  towns  of  the 
province;  its  bishop  had  more  influence;  people  met  around 
him  on  all  important  occasions;  his  residence  became  the 
chief  place  of  the  provincial  council;  he  convoked  it,  and 
was  the  president  of  it;  he  was  moreover  charged  with  the 
confirmation  and  consecration  of  the  newly  elected  bishops 
of  the  province;  with  receiving  accusations  brought  against 
bishops,  and  the  appeals  from  their  decisions,  and  with  car- 
rying them,  after  having  made  a  first  examination,  to  the 
provincial  council,  which  alone  had  the  right  of  judging  them* 
The  archbishops  unceasingly  attempted  to  usurp  this  right, 
and  make  a  personal  power  of  it.     They  often  succeeded; 
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but)  in  tratli,  as  to  all  important  drciimstanoeSy'it  was  to  the 
provincial  oouncil  that  it  appertained;  the  archbishops  were 
only  charged  with  superintending  the  execation  of  it. 

In  some  states  finally,  especially  in  the  east,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  church  extended  beyond  the  archbishops.  Aa 
they  had  constituted  parishes  into  the  diocese,  and  the  dio- 
ceses into  the  province,  they  undertook  to  constitute  pro- 
vinces into  national  churches,  under  the  direction  of  a 
patriarch.  The  undertaking  succeeded  in  Syria,  in  Pales- 
tine, in  Egypt,  in  the  Eastern  Empire;  there  was  a  patriarch 
at  Antioch,  at  Jerusalem,  at  Constantinople;  he  was,  with 
regard  to  archbishops,  what  archbishops  were  to  bishops; 
and  the  ecclesiastical  organization  corresponded  in  all  degrees 
of  the  hierarchy  with  the  political  organization. 

The  same  attempt  took  place  in  the  west,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  who  laboured  at  an  early  period 
to  become  the  patriarchs  of  the  whole  west,  but  indepen- 
dently of  their  pretensions,  and  even  against  tliem.  There 
are  scarcely  any  of  the  states  formed  after  the  invasion, 
which  did  not  attempt,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century, 
to  become  a  national  church,  and  to  have  a  patriarch.  In 
Spain,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo;  in  England,  the  arch- 
buhop  of  Canterbury;  in  Frankish  Gaul,  the  archbishop  of 
Aries,  of  Vienne,  of  Lyons,  of  iiourges,  bore  the  title  of  pri- 
mate or  patriarch  of  (jaiil,  of  Great  Britain,  of  Spain,  and 
attempted  to  exercise  all  its  rights.  I$ut  the  attempt 
eferywherc  failed:  the  western  states  had  scarcc^ly  taken 
ziae;  their  limits,  tlieir  government,  their  very  existence  were 
ineessantly  in  (fuestion.  Gaul,  particularly,  was  divided  be- 
tireen  many  nations,  and,  in  th(;  heart  of  each  nation,  be- 
tween the  sons  of  the  kings;  the  bishops  of  a  kingdom  were 
nmrilling  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a  foreign  primate; 
the  civil  government  was  equally  opposed  to  it.  Besides, 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  already  in  possession  of  great  inHu- 
eooe^  even  where  his  official  supremacy  was  not  acknow- 
Jflged,  warmly  contested  the  establishment  of  the  patriarchs; 
in  Gaul,  the  principle  upon  which  he  acted  was  constantly  to 
transfer  the  primacy  from  one  metropolitan  to  another,  so  as 
to  prevent  its  remaining  too  long  attached  to  one  particular 
see;  at  one  time  lie  favoured  the  pretensions  to  the  primacy 
of  tlie  metro{>olitan  of  Vicnnc,  then  those  of  the  bishop  of 
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Aries;  at  another  time  those  of  the  bishop  of  Lyons;  and 
then  again  those  of  the  bishop  of  Sens;  so  as,  bj  this  con^ 
stant  fluctuation  and  uncertainty  in  the  religious  and  civil 
order,  to  prevent  the  institution  from  attaining  force  or 
fixity. 

The  same  causes  which  operated  against  this  particular 
institution,  extended  their  influence  beyond  it;  in  the  same 
way  that  they  had  prevented  the  system  of  the  patriarchate 
from  taking  root,  they  weakened  and  finally  broke  down  the 
archiepiscopal  system.  From  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  centuiy, 
the  metropolitan  bishops  fell  from  time  to  time  lower  and 
lower;  so  that,  at  the  accession  of  tlie  Carlovingians,  they 
could  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  The  circumstance  alone 
of  the  parcelling  out  of  Gaul  into  diflerent  states,  was  calcu- 
lated to  bo  of  fatal  consequence  to  them.  The  drcumscrip- 
tion  of  the  religious  society  no  longer  agreed  with  that  of  the 
civil  society.  Within  the  province  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyonfli 
for  instance,  there  were  bishops  subject  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Visigoths,  and  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  and  who,  on  all 
occasions,  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  this  pretext  for  evad- 
ing their  spiritual  superior's  authority,  quite  certain  of  being 
supported  by  the  temporal  sovereign.  Moreover,  as  you  have 
seen,  the  preponderance  of  the  metropolitans  was  based  upon 
that  of  the  town  in  which  they  respectively  resided,  and  upon 
its  former  quality  as  a  metropolis.  Now,  in  the  general  dis* 
order  occasioned  by  the  invasion,  considerable  changes  took 
place  in  the  relative  importance  of  towns;  rich,  important 
cities,  mctropoles,  truly  so  called,  became  poor  and  depopulated. 
Others,  on  whom  fortune  smiled  more  favourably,  acquired  a 
wealth  and  population  previously  unknown  to  them.  With 
the  disappearance  from  a  city  of  its  importance,  disappeared 
the  cause  which  had  rendered  its  bishop  a  metropolitan,  and 
the  word  metropolitan  became,  by  degrees,  a  falsehood,  a  cir- 
cumstance highly  dangerous  to  the  power  which  it  outwardly 
expressed.  Besides,  it  was  in  the  very  nature  of  the  institu- 
tion to  be  assailed  at  once,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  bishops, 
who  were  not  desirous  of  having  a  spiritual  superior;  on  the 
other,  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  naturally  wished  to  have 
no  rivals;  the  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected. 
Tlie  bishops  preferred,  as  their  general  metropolitan,  the 
bishop  of  llome,  who  lived  at  a  distance,  and  took  care  to  con* 
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dilate  them,  not  having  them  as  yet  within  his  power,  adopted 
the  course  of  supporting  the  bishop  of  Rome  against  their 
xnore  immediate  metropolitans.     Thus  attacked  on  both  sides, 
the  metropolitans  daily  declined  in  influence  and  power;  the 
Inshops  ceased  to  pay  any  attention  to  their  mandates,  or  even 
to  their  exhortations;  the  body  of  the  church  to  have  recourse 
in  any  way  to  their  intervention;  and  when,  in  744,  Pepin- 
le-Bref  consulted  pope  Zachary  on  the  best  means  of  restor- 
ing order  to  the  confused  and  agitated  church,  one  of  his  first 
questions  was,  what  course  he  should  adopt  for  procuring 
respect  for  the  metropolitans  at  the  hands  of  the  bishops  and 
parochial  priests. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  whole  government  of  the  church,  at 
this  period,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  priests: 
tiiey  were  the  only  members  of  it  who  were  at  all  active  and 
powerfuL  What  were  their  mutual  relations?  how  was  power 
divided  between  them? 

The  general  manifest  fact  was,  the  exclusive  domination 
and,  we  may  say,  despotism,  of  the  bishops.  Let  us  seek 
dosely  for  the  causes  of  this:  it  is  the  best  means  of  properly 
UDderstanding  the  situation  of  the  church. 

1.  And  first,  the  fall  of  the  metropolitans  left  the  bishops 
without  superiors,  or  very  nearly  so.  With  the  head  of  tlie 
6odesiastical  province  declined  the  provincial  synod,  which  it 
WI8  his  privilege  to  assemble  and  preside  over.  These  synods, 
Wretofore  the  unquestionable  superiors  of  the  bishops,  to  which 
•nieab  were  carried  from  the  decisions  of  the  bishops,  and 
wUch  took  cognizance  of  all  the  causes  which  the  bishops  could 
lot  of  themselves  decide,  became  rare  and  inactive.  In  the  course 
tfthe  sixth  century,  there  were  held  in  Gaul  fifty-four  coun- 
oh  of  every  description;  in  the  seventh  century,  only  twenty; 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century,  only  seven,  and  five  of 
were  held  in  Belgium,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.* 
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Thns  gradually  freed  from  individual  superiors,  and  from 
assemblies  of  their  equals,  the  bishops  found  themsdvos  in 
an  almost  entirely  independent  position.  There  was  a 
change,  too,  in  the  system  of  episcopal  elections.  Yon 
have  seen  that  the  election  by  the  clergy  and  the  pe(^[ife^ 
although  still  legal  and  of  frequent  occurrence  at  the  epodi 
which  occupies  us,  was  still  far  more  uncertain  and  far  lesi 
real.  A  foreign  force,  royalty,  constantly  interfered  thereii^ 
in  order  to  bring  trouble  and  impotence  into  it:  kings  im* 
ceasingly  directly  nominated  bishops,  despite  the  continoal 
protestations  of  the  churcli,  and,  in  all  cases,  the  elected 
required  their  confirmation.  The  ties  which  united  the  bishqpi 
to  their  priests  became  accordingly  very  much  weakened;  h 
was  almost  solely  by  election  that  the  clergy  influenced  the 
episcopacy,  and  this  influence,  if  it  was  not  destroyed,  was  al 
least  enervated  and  disputed. 

2ndly.  There  resulted  from  this  another  circumstance 
which  still  more  separated  the  bishops  from  their  priests: 
when  the  clergy  elected  them,  it  took  them  from  its  own  bosom; 
it  selected  men  already  known  and  accredited  in  the  diocese. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  a  crowd  of  bishops  received  their 
title  from  kings,  the  greater  part  arrived  strangers,  unknowBi 
alike  without  credit  and  without  aflection  among  the  dergj 
whom  they  had  to  govern.  Taken  even  in  the  ^ooese^  thcj 
were  there  oflen  destitute  of  consideration;  intriguers  who 
had  succeeded,  by  disgraceful  means,  or  even  by  money.  In 
obtaining  tlie  royal  preference.  Thus  were  still  fartiier 
broken  Uie  ties  which  united  the  bishops  to  the  dergy;  thus 
the  episcopal  power,  which  no  longer  possessed  any  supeikr 
power,  was  alike  rdeased  from  the  influence  of  its  peojde;  ai 
the  clergy  was  separated  from  the  lay  population,  so  was  the 
episcopacy  separated  from  tlie  clergy. 

3rdly.  This  is  not  all:  the  dergy  itself  declined;  not  on^ 
did  it  lose  its  power,  but  its  position,  and,  so  to  speak,  ill 
quality  was  diminished.  You  have  seen  that,  at  this  epodi,  % 
great  number  of  slaves  entered  into  the  church,  and  by  wlm 
causes.  The  bishops  soon  perceived  that  a  clergy  thus  fonnal 
was  without  principle,  without  power,  far  moreeasy  to  goren 
and  to  conquer,  if  it  attempt  to  resist.  In  many  diooesas 
they  took  care  to  recruit  it  from  the  same  source,  to  aid 
themselves  the  natural  course  of  things;  this  origin  <rf  a  crowd 
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of  priests  long  contributed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  epis- 
oopacj. 

4thl7.  Here  we  have  a  fourth  cause,  even  more  powerful 

mnd  extensive.  The  bishops  were  the  sole  administrators  of  the 

propertf  of  the  church.     This  property  was  of  two  kinds: 

on  one  side,  foundation  property,  every  day  more  considerable, 

for  it  was  under  this  form  that  the  greater  part  of  donations 

to  churches  were  made;  on  the  other,  the  offerings  of  the 

fidthfal  in  the  churches  themselves.     I  shall  say  a  word,  in 

passing,  of  a  third  kind  of  ecclesiastical  revenue,  which  at  a 

later  period  played  an  important  part,  but  which,  at  the 

seventii  century,  was  not  yet  well  established;  I  mean  the 

tithe.    From  the  earliest  ages,  the  clergy  made  continual 

efforts  to  bring  back  or  to  generalise  this  Hebrew  institution; 

it  preached  it,  it  praised  it;  it  recalled  the  Jewish  traditions 

and  manners.     Two  Graulish  councils  of  the  sixth  century, 

tiukt  of  Tours,  in  667,  and  that  of  Macon,  in  585,  made  it  the 

nibject  of  formal  provisions.    But  they  felt,  by  their  very 

tone,  that  these  dispositions  were  rather  exhortations  than 

kws:  "We  urgently  caution  you,"  writes  the  council  of 

Tours  to  the  faithful,    "  that,   following  the   examples  of 

Abraham,  you  do  not  fail  to  offer  to  God  the  tenth  of  all 

yoar  property,  to  the  end  that  you  may  preserve  the  rest;"* 

tnd  these  exhortations  were  but  of  little  effect. 

It  was  at  a  later  period,  and  only  under  the  Carlovingians, 
tint,  with  the  aid  of  the  civil  power,  the  clergy  attained  its 
cod,  and  rendered  the  tithe  general  and  regular.  At  the 
9och  of  which  we  treat,  the  foundation  property  and  the 
cfierings  were  her  only  revenues.  Now  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, that  these  revenues  belonged  to  a  particular  church  or 
ptrish,  where  the  source  of  them  lay:  the  produce  of  all  the 
a^acent  domains,  of  all  offerings  received  in  the  diocese, 
fanned  a  mass  of  which  the  bishop  alone  had  the  disposition: 

^Let  the  domains,  estates,  vineyards,  slaves,  the  peculium, 
....  which  are  given  to  parishes,"  says  the  council  of 
Orleans,  "remain  in  the  power  of  the  bishop."^  Charged 
with  the  cost  of  dispensing  worship  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  priests,  in  the  whole  diocese,  it  was  the  bishop  who 
determined  the  part  allotted  to  each  parish.     Certain  rules,  it 

«  Labbe,  vol.  v.  col.  868.  «  Council  of  Orleans,  in  611,  c.  14,  15- 
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is  true,  were  soon  established  with  r^ard  to  this  matter: 
three  parts  were  usually  made  of  the  i^venues  of  a  pariflhi 
one  third  was  appropriated  to  the  priests  who  performed  its 
duties;  another  to  the  expense  of  worship,  and  a  third 
returned  to  the  bishop.  But  in  spite  of  this  legal  injimctioOi 
often  repeated  by  the  canons,  the  centralization  of  the  eocter 
siastical  revenues  continued;  the  general  administratioil 
belonged  to  the  bishop,  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  th^ 
extension  of  this  means  of  power. 

5th.  He  disposed  of  persons  almost  as  of  things,  and  tkB 
liberty  of  the  parish  priests  was  scarcely  better  guaranteed 
than  their  rcTenue.  Tiie  principle  of  the  servitude  of  the 
glebe,  if  I  may  so  express  mysdf,  was  introduced  into  A9 
ohurch;  we  read  in  the  acts  of  the  councils: 

"  It  is  said,  in  the  law  concerning  the  labourers  of  thefiddt 
that  each  must  remain  wherever  he  began  to  live.  Tbib 
canons  likewise  order,  that  the  priests  who  work  for  the 
church  remain  where  they  commenced."' 

"  Let  no  bishop  raise  in  degree  a  strange  priest"* 

'^  Let  no  one  ordain  a  priest  who  does  not  first  promise  to 
remain  where  he  shall  be  placed."^ 

Never  was  power  over  persons  more  expressly  estaUiBhei. 

6th.  The  progress  of  the  political  importance  of  the  biahopt 
turned  equally  to  the  profit  of  their  religious  domiaatiGa* 
They  entered  into  the  national  assemblies;  they  surronndad 
and  counselled  kings.     How  could  the  poor  priests  8tn:^g|g^ 
with  any  advantage  against  such  superiors?    Besides,  soflh 
was  the  disorder  of  the  times,  and  boUi  the  difficulty  and  tkf 
necessity  of  maintaining  some  general  tie,  some  unity  in  thi 
administration  of  the  church,  that  the  course  of  things  iigree- 
ing  with  the  passions  of  men,  tended  to  strengthen  the  cental 
power.     The  despotism  of  the  episcopal  aristocracy  preraM 
by  the  same  causes  which  caused  that  of  the  feudal 
to  prevail;  this  was,  perhaps,  at  this  epoch,  the  oommcm 
dominant  want,  the  only  means  of  maintaining  society. 

But  it  redounds  to  the  honour  and  safety  of  human  ift* 
ture,  that  an  evil,  although  inevitable,  is  never  accompliafcai  ^ 
without  resistance,  and  that  liberty,  incessantly  proteiliaB 

^  Council  of  Seville,  in  010,  c.  'A.        -  Council  of  Angers,  in  453,  c.  9.      1| 
*  Council  of  Valencia,  in  5124,  c.  6. 
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ind  Straggling  against  necessity,  prepares  the  enfranchise- 
nenf^  even  at  the  moment  that  it  suhmits  to  the  yoke.  The 
biflhops  strangely  abused  their  immense  power:  the  priests, 
and  tlie  revenues  of  their  diocese  were  the  prey  to  violences 
and  exacticxis  of  all  kinds:  the  acts  of  the  councils,  composed 
of  bishops  only,  are,  in  this  respect,  the  most  unexceptionable 
testimony. 

*'  We  have  learned,"  says  the  council  of  Toledo,  "  that  the 
Inshops  treat  their  parishes,  not  episcopally,  but  cruelly;  and 
while  it  has  been  written  '  neither  as  being  lords  over  Grod's 
heritage;,  but  being  ensamples  to  the  flock,'  they  load  their 
ffiooeaes  with  loss  and  exactions.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
^  things  which  the  bishops  appropriate  to  themselves  are  to 
be  refused  them,  with  the  exception  of  what  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions grant  them;  let  the  priests,  whether  parochial  or 
dioeesan,  who  shall  be  tormented  by  the  bishop,  carry  their 
oamplaints  to  the  metropolitan,  and  let  the  metropolitan  delay 
not  to  repress  such  excesses."^ 

"  Those  who  have  already  obtained  ecclesiastical  d^ees, 
that  is  to  say,  the  priests,"  says  the  council  of  Braga, 
''nmst  in  no  way  be  subject  to  receive  blows,  except  for 

Eve  and  deadly  faults.  It  is  not  suitable  that  each  bishop 
old,  according  to  his  inclination  and  when  it  pleases  him, 
Aoke  with  blows  and  cause  his  honourable  ministers  to  suffer, 
&r  fear  he  lose  the  respect  which  is  his  due  from  those  who 
AD  subject  to  him.'"^ 

The  priests  did  not  lose  all  respect  for  the  bishops,  nor 
mr  more  did  they  accept  all  their  tyranny.  An  important 
hk,  and  one  too  little  remarked,  is  seen  here  and  there  during 
M  course  of  this  epoch:  this  is  the  contest  of  the  parochial 

S'  Its  against  the  bishops.     Three  principal  symptoms  in 
acts  of  the  coimcils  must  not  be  overlooked: 
I9L  The  parochial  priests,   the  inferior  clerks,  leagued 
ttUBg  themselves  to  resist:  they  formed  conjuratios  against 
file  huhops  similar  to  those  conjuratios,  to  those  fraternities 
finned  at  a  later  period  by  the  burghers  against  their  lords. 

**If  any  priests,  as  has  happened  lately  in  many  places,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  devil  should  rebel  against  authority,  unite 
in  a  conspiracy,  should  take  a  common  oath  among  themselves, 

>  Council  of  Toledo,  in  089,  c.  20.  -  Council  of  Braga,  in  670,  c.  7. 
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or  unite  in  a  common  bond,  let  such  audacity  be  concealed 
under  no  pretext,  and,  the  thing  once  known,  let  the  btahopBy 
assembled  in  synod,  punish  the  guilty  according  to  their  rtuoik 
and  quality."* 

<<  If  any  priests,  for  the  purposes  of  revolt,  should  combine  im 
a  common  bond,  whether  verbal,  or  written,  and  should  oun* 
ningly  lay  snares  for  their  bishop,  and,  once  warned  to  give  up 
these  practices,  should  refuse  to  obey,  let  them  be  dognuied 
from  their  rank."« 

2nd.  The  priests  have  constantly  recourse  against  their 
bishops,  to  the  aid  of  the  laity,  probably  to  that  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  or  any  other  powerful  person  in  the  district 
with  whom  they  are  in  connexion.  We  find  this  iii\junctioi& 
repeatedly  in  the  acts  of  the  councils: 

*^  Let  not  the  priests  rise  up  against  their  bishops  by  the 
aid  of  secular  power.*'^ 

3rd.  But  while  repeating  this  prohibition,  while  proscriluiig 
the  conjurationes  of  the  priests,  the  councils  themselvef 
endeavoured  to  apply  some  remedy  to  the  evils  combined 
against:  complaints  were  constantly  addressed  to  them  firom 
aU  quarters,  to  which  they  felt  themselves  compelled  to  pay 
attention;  a  few  passages  from  their  acts  will  be  more 
elucidatory  on  this  point  than  any  comments  of  ours: 

"  As  some  complaints  have  reached  us,  of  certain  bishops 
having  taken  possession  of  things  given  by  the  faithful  fir 
the  use  of  their  parishes,  so  that  little  or  nothing  is  left  to 
the  churches  upon  which  these  gifts  were  reaUy  b^towed»  it 
has  appeared  to  us  just  and  reasonable,  and  we  herc^ 
declare  that,  if  the  church  of  the  city  wherein  the  bishop 
resides  is  so  well  provided,  that,  by  tiie  grace  of  Christ,  it 
wants  for  nothing,  all  that  remains  to  the  parishes  should  bo 
distributed  among  the  clerks  who  officiate  in  them,  or  em* 
ployed  in  repairing  their  churches.  But  if  the  bishop  is  involvei 
in  much  expense,  without  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  it,  then 
shall  be  given  to  the  richer  parishes  that  which  is  fitting 
and  reasonable,  whether  for  priests,  or  for  the  support  of  the 

^  GoQucil  of  Orleans,  in  A:)S,  c.  '48. 
*  Councils  of  Rheims  in  ii2\  c.  2 ;  see  also  the  council  of  Narl>onne.  in 
1)81),  c.  5.  '  Council  of  Clermont,  in  535,  c.  4. 
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buildings,  and  let  the  bishop  appropriate  the  surplus  to  his 
own  use,  in  order  that  he  may  provide  for  his  expenses."^ 

^^  If  offerings  have  been  made  to  the  basilicas  established  in 
cities,  of  lands,  goods,  or  any  other  things  whatsoever,  let 
them  be  at  the  disposition  of  the  bishop,  and  let  him  be  free 
to  employ  what  is  suitable,  whether  in  the  repair  of  the  basi- 
lica, or  in  the  support  of  priests  who  officiate  in  it.  With  re- 
gard to  parochial  property  or  basilicas  established  in  boroughs, 
dependent  upon  cities,  let  the  custom  of  each  place  be  ob- 
served.'** 

**  It  has  been  decided  that  no  bishop,  in  the  visitation  of  his 
diocese,  shall  receive  from  any  church  anything  beyond  what  is 
due  to  him,  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  his  see;  he  shall  not  take 
the  third  of  all  the  offerings  of  the  people  in.  the  parish 
dmrdiies,  but  this  third  shall  remiun  for  the  lighting  and  re- 
pairs of  the  churches;  and  each  year  the  bi^op  shall  have 
an  account  of  it.  For  if  the  bishop  take  this  third,  he  robs 
the  church  of  its  light  and  the  support  of  its  roof.''^ 
**  Avarice  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  this  guilty  thirst  seizes 

tffen  the  hearts  of  the  bishops.  Many  of  the  faithful,  from 
lore  for  Christ  and  the  martyrs,  raise  basilicas  in  the  parishes 
_  of  the  bishops,  and  deposit  offerings  therein;  but  the  bishops 
aeize  upon  them  and  turn  them  to  their  own  use.  Thence  it 
fiiUows  that  priests  are  wanting  to  perform  Divine  service, 
because  they  do  not  receive  their  fees.  Dilapidated  cathedrals 
tre  not  repaired  because  sacerdotal  avarice  has  carried  off  all 
tte  funds.  The  present  orders,  therefore,  that  bishops 
govern  their  churches  without  receiving  more  than  is  due  to 
Ihem  according  to  the  ancient  decrees,  that  is  to  say,  the  third 
ofthe  offerings  and  of  the  parochial  revenues;  if  they  take 
more  than  this,  the  council  will  cause  it  to  be  returned  on  the 
douiid  of  either  the  founders  of  the  church  themselves  if  they 
be  Hvii^,  or  of  their  descendants.  Nevertheless,  the  founders 
of  churches  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  retain  any  power 
whatever  over  the  property  with  which  they  have  endowed  the 
said  churches,  seeing  that  according  to  the  canons,  not  only 
flie  church  itself,  but  the  property  with  which  it  is  endowed, 
is  under  the  jurisdiction,  duly  administered,  of  the  bishop.*'* 


»  Council  of  Carpentras,  in  5*27.  «  Council  of  Orleans,  in  MS,  c.  5. 

»  CouncU  of  Bnga,  in  57'^,  c.  •^.  *  Council  of  Toledo,  in  038,  c.  33. 
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''  Among  the  things  which  it  behoves  us  to  r^olate  bj 
common  consent,  it  is  more  espedallj  necessary  to  meet  di»> 
creetly,  the  complaints  of  the  parochial  priests  of  the  proTince 
of  Gralicia,  touching  the  rapacity  of  their  bishops,  which  has 
grown  to  such  a  height  as  to  compel  the  priests  to  demand 
public  inquiry  into  them;  such  inquiry  having  been  made^  it 
has  clearly  resulted  that  these  bishops  overwhelm  their  p^ 
rochial  churches  with  their  exactions;  and  that  while  ihej 
themselves  wallow  in  luxury,  they  have  brought  many  of  tbe 
churches  to  the  verge  of  ruin;  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
abuses  we  order  that,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
synod  of  Braga,  each  of  the  bishops  of  the  said  province  shall 
receive  annually  from  each  of  the  churches  in  his  diocese  the 
sum  of  two  sotidi^^  and  no  more.  And  when  the  bishop  visits 
his  diocese,  let  lum  be  burdensome  to  no  one  from  the  multi- 
tude of  his  attendants,  let  him  have  no  more  than  five  car- 
riages with  him,  and  let  him  stay  no  longer  than  one  day  at 
each  church."^ 

The  extracts  here  given  are  amply  sufficient  to  prove  Ihe 
oppression  and  the  resistance,  the  evil  and  the  attempt  to  remedy 
it; — ^the  resistance  was  abortive,   the  remedy  ineffectual: 
episcopal  despotism  continued  to  take  deeper  and  wider  root 
Thus,   at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,   th& 
church  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  disorder  almost  equal  to  that 
prevalent  in  civil  society.     Without  superiors,  without  ]&•> 
feriors  at  all  to  be  dreaded — ^relieved  from  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  metropolitans  and  of  the  councils,  r^eeting 
the  influence  of  the  priests — a  crowd  of  bishops  were  Beat 
yielding  themselves  up   to  the  most  scandalous  exoeseeSi 
Masters  of  the  ever  increasing  wealth  of  the  church, -ranking 
amongst  the  great  landed  proprietors,  they  adopted  thobr 
interests  and  their  manners;  they  relinquished  their  eedea- 
astical  character  and  led  a  wholly  secular  life;   they  kepi 
hounds  and  falcons,  they  went  from  place  to  place  surroondei 
by  an  armed  retinue,  they  took  part  in  the  national  war- 
fare; nay  more,  they  undertook,  from  time  to  time,  expefi- 
tions  of  violence  and  rapine  against  their  neighbours  <mi  thoir 
own  account.     A  crisis  was  inevitable;  everything  jNrepaiei 
the  necessity  for  reformation,  everything  proclaimed  it,  and 

\  About  IGs.  3  Conncil  of  Toledo,  in  046,  e.  4. 
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you  will  see  that  in  point  of  fact,  shortly  after  the  accession 

of  the  Carlovingians,  an  attempt  at  reformation  was  made  by 

the  ciyil  power,  but  the  church  herself  contained  the  germ  of 

a  remedy:  side  by  side  with  the  secular  clergy,  there  had 

been  rising  up  another  order,  influenced  by  other  principles, 

animated  with  another  spirit,  and  which  seemed  destined  to 

prevent  that  dissolution  with  which  the  church  was  menaced; 

I  speak  of  the  monks.     Their  history  from  the  sixth  to  the 

^hth  century  will  be  the  object  of  our  next  lecture. 
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FOURTEENTH  LECTUEE. 


History  of  the  regular  clergy,  or  tlie  monks,  from  the  sixth  to  the  e 
century — That  the  monks  were  at  first  laymen — Importance  of  thi 
— Origin  and  progressive  development  of  the  monastic  life  in  the  e 
First  rules — Importation  of  the  monks  into  the  west — They  are  : 
ceived  there — Their  first  progress — Difference  between  eastern 
western  monasteries — Opinion  of  Saint  Jerome,  as  to  the  errors  < 
monastic  life — Oeneral  causes  of  its  extension — State  of  the  moi 
the  west  in  the  fifth  century — Their  power  and  their  want ,  of  ( 
ence— Saint  Benedict — His  life — He  founds  the  monastery  of  1 
Cassino — Analysis  and  estimate  of  his  rule — It  difiuses  itself  thr 
out  the  west,  and  becomes  predominant  in  almost  all  the  monae 
there. 

Since  we  resumed  the  history  of  religious  society 
Frankish  Gaul,  we  have  considered:  1,  the  general  domi 
fact  which  characterized  the  church  from  the  sixth  tc 
eighth  century — ^that  is  to  say,  its  unity;  2,  its  relations 
the  state;  3,  its  internal  organization,  the  mutual  positic 
the  governors  and  the  governed,  the  constitution  of 
government — that  is  to  say,  of  the  clergy. 

We  have  seen  that,  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
tury,  the  government  of  the  church,  the  clergy,  had  i 
into  a  state  of  great  disorder  and  decay.  We  have  recogi 
a  crisis,  the  necessity  for  reformation;  I  mentioned  to 
that  a  principle  of  reform  already  existed  in  the  bosom  c 
clergy  itself;  I  named  the  regular  clergy,  the  monks; 
with  their  history  at  the  same  period  that  we  are  now  i 
to  occupy  ourselves. 

The  term,  regular  clergy,  is  calculated  to  produce  an 
sory  effect,  it  gives  one  the  idea  that  the  monks  have  al 
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i^een  'ecclesiastics^  have  always  essentially  formed  a  part  of 
the  clergy^  and  this  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  general  notion 
which  has  heen  applied  to  them  indiscnminately,  without  re- 
gard to  time,  or  place,  or  to  the  successive  modifications  of  the 
institution.  And  not  only  are  monks  regarded  as  ecclesias- 
tics, but  they  are  by  many  people  consid^ed  as,  so  to  speak, 
the  most  ecclesiastical  of  all  ecclesiastics,  as  the  most  com- 
pletely of  all  clerical  bodies  separated  from  civil  society,  as 
the  most  estranged  from  its  interest  and  from  its  manners. 
This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  impression  which  the  mere  men- 
tion of  their  name  at  present,  and  for  a  long  time  past,  na- 
turally arouses  in  the  mind;  it  is  an  impression  full  of  error: 
at  th^  origin,  and  for  at  least  two  centuries  afterwards,  the 
monks  were  not  ecclesiastics  at  all;  they  were  mere  laymen, 
united  together  indeed  by  a  common  religious  creed,  in  a 
eommon  religious  sentiment,  and  with  a  common  religious 
olject,  but  idtogether  apart  from  the  ecclesiastical  society, 
from  the  clergy,  especially  so  called. 

And  not  only  was  such  the  nature  of  the  institution  at  its 
origin,  but  this  primitive  character  which  is  so  generally  un- 
heeded, has  prominently  influenced  its  whole  history,  and 
abne  enables  us  to  comprehend  its  vicissitudes.  I  have 
already  made  some  remarks  upon  the  establishment  of  monas- 
teries in  the  west,  more  especially  in  the  south  of  Gaul.  I 
will  now,  in  renewing  the  subject,  trace  back  the  facts  to  their 
remotest  sources,  and  follow  them  more  closely  in  their  de- 
vdopment. 

You  are  all  aware  it  was  in  the  east  that  the  monks  took 
thdr  rise.  The  form  in  which  they  first  appeared,  was  very 
^ffisrent  fix)m  that  which  they  afterwards  assumed,  and  in 
wlttch  the  mind  is  accustomed  to  view  them.  In  the  earlier 
yens  of  Christianity,  a  few  men  of  more  excitable  imagina- 
I  than  their  fellows,  imposed  upon  themselves  all  soi*ts  of 
)  and  of  extraordinary  personal  austerities;  this,  how- 
B  no  Christian  innovation,  for  we  find  it,  not  only  in 
i  general  tendency  of  human  nature,  but  in  the  religious 
aanners  of  the  entire  east,  and  in  several  Jewish  traditions. 
Hie  amsetes  (this  was  the  name  first  given  to  these  pious 
enthusiasts;  aaicriaiQy  exercises,  ascetic  life,)  were  the  first  form 
of  monks.  They  ddd  not  segregate,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
dyil  society;  they  did  not  retire  into  the  deserts;  they  only 
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condemned  themaelvefl  to  fasting,  silence,  to  all  Mrts  of 
wisteritiee,  more  espedAllj  to  celibacj. 

Soon  afterwards  they  retired  from  tlie  worid;  they  went  to 
live  £u*  from  mankind,  abacdutely  alone,  amidst  woods 
deserts,  in  the  depths  of  the  Thebeid.    The  ascetea  ~ 
hermits,  anchorites;  this  was  the  second  form  ef  the  ] 
life. 

After  some  time,  from  causes  which  have  left  no  traeeaba* 
hind  them — ^yielding,  perhaps,  to  the  powerfbl  attraction  of 
some  more  peculiarly  celebrated  hermit,  of  Sami  Anthowy, 
for  instance,  or  perhaps  simply  tired  of  oomjdete  isoiatioB, 
the  anchorites  collected  together,  built  their  huts  side  hr  Mb^ 
and  while  continuing  to  live  each  in  his  own  abode^  perramid 
their  religious  exercises  together,  and  began  to  fotmarvgviar 
community.  It  was  at  this  time,  as  it  would  seen,  that  iSbtf 
first  received  the  name  of  monks.^ 

By  and  bye  they  made  a  further  step;  instead  of  lemaiBing 
in  separate  huts,  they  collected  in  one  edifioe^  under  ooft  loof : 
the  association  was  more  closely  knit,  the  common  lifb  nore 
complete.  They  became  eenobiiet  ;^  this  was  the  fourth  ftm 
of  the  monastic  institution,  its  definitive  form,  that  to  whieh 
all  its  subsequent  developments  were  to  adapt  themaelvea. 

At  about  this  period  we  see  arising,  for  the  eendnet  ef 
these  houses  of  cenobites,  for  these  monasteries,  a  oertaia  dia^ 
dpline  mutually  agreed  upon,  certain  written  rules,  diraeli^g 
the  exercises  of  these  small  societies,  and  laying  dawn  dM 
obligations  of  their  members;  among  tbeae  primitive  mlfli  ef 
the  eastern  monks,  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Saint 
Anthony,  8aint  Macharius,  Saint  Hilarius,  and  Saint  PaeiH 
mus;  all  these  rules  are  brief  and  general,  directed  torn  km 
leading  drcumstances  of  life,  but  without  any  pretensifln  la 
govern  tlie  whole  life;  they  are  precepts,  in  fiict,  rather  than 
rules,  customs,  rather  than  laws.  The  ascetes,  the  hermili^ 
and  the  other  different  classes  of  monks,  continued  to  anbsiat, 
concurrently  with  the  cenobites,  in  oil  the  independenoe  of 
their  first  condition. 

The  spectacle  of  such  a  life,  of  so  much  rigidity  and  ( 
siasm,  of  sacrifice  and  of  liberty,  strongly  excited  the  J 

1  MonicbuH,  iiovaxoCt  from  ftovoct  aIoiM' 
s  CeiiobiUB,  KoiPoCiot,  from  K9^vo£,  eommon,  lad  /9iap,  Ufc. 
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nation  of  the  people.  The  monks  were  maltiplied  with  a 
prodigious  rapidity,  and  varied  to  infinity.  As  yon  may 
gappose,  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  all  tiie  forms 
which,  under  this  name,  were  taken  by  the  exaltation  of  the 
fidthfol;  I  shall  only  indicate  the  extreme  terms,  so  to  speak, 
cf  the  career  which  it  ran  through,  and  its  two  effects,  at  once 
themoBt  strange  and  the  most  various.  While,  under  the 
name  of  MessakanSf  or  ou^tra^  numerous  bands  of  fanatics 
ovemn  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  ftc,  rejecting  the  legal  wor- 
ship, merely  cdebrating  irregular  spontaneous  prayer,  and 
abandoning  themselves  in  the  towns,  upon  public  places,  to 
a&  aorta  of  extravagancies;  others,  in  order  to  separate  them* 
advea  more  completely  from  all  human  intercourse,  established 
fthemaelvea,  after  the  example  of  Saint  Simeon  of  Antioch,  on 
the  aommit  of  a  column,  and  under  the  name  of  stylUes,  de- 
voted their  life  to  this  fantastical  isolation;  and  neither  one 
nor  the  other  were  in  want  of  admirers  and  imitators.^ 

In  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century,  the  rule  of  Saint 
Basil  brought  some  regularity  into  the  new  institution. 
DigQBted  into  the  form  of  answers  to  questions  of  all  kinds,^ 
it  soon  became  the  general  discipline  of  the  monasteries  of  the 
west— of  all  those,  at  least,  which  had  neither  any  entirety  or 
izity.  Such  could  not  fail  to  be  the  result  of  the  influence  of 
the  secular  clergy  over  the  monastic  life,  of  which  tlie  most 
Ifaistrious  bishops.  Saint  Athanasius,  Saint  Basil,  Saint 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  numerous  others,  then  declared 
Aamaelves  the  patrons.  This  patronage  could  not  fail  to 
mtroduce  into  it  more  order  and  system.  Still,  the  monasteries 
nmained  purely  lay  associations — strangers  to  the  clergy,  to 
its  functions,  to  its  rights.  For  the  monks,  there  was  no 
avdination,  no  ecclesiastical  engagements.  Their  dominant 
aharacteristic  was  always  religious  exaltation  and  liberty. 
Thej  entered  into  the  association,  they  went  out  from  it,  they 
ahoae  their  own  abode,  their  own  austerities;  enthusiasm  took 
die  form  and  entered  the  path  which  pleased  it.  The  monks, 
in  a  word,  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  priests,  except 
their  doctrines  and  the  respect  with  which  they  inspired  the 
population. 

>  There  were  HtylitM  in  the  east  down  to  the  twelfth  century. 
'It  contained  UO')  quevtionB,  and  as  many  answers. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  the  monastic  institution  in  the  east 
at  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century.  It  was  somewhere 
about  this  period  that  it  was  introduc^  into  the  west.  Saint 
Atlianasius,  driven  from  his  see,  retired  to  Rome;^  he  took 
there  with  him  some  monks,  and  there  celebrated  their  virtues 
and  glory.  His  accounts,  and  the  spectacle  oflRsred  by  the 
first  monks,  or  those  who  followed  tiieir  example,  were  iU 
received  by  the  western  population.  Paganism  was  still 
very  strong  in  the  west,  especially  in  Italy.  The  superior 
classes  who  had  abandoned  its  doctrines  wished  at  least  to 
preserve  its  manners,  and  a  part  of  the  inferior  orders  still 
preserved  its  prejudices.  The  monks,  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, were  then  an  object  of  contempt  and  of  anger.  At  the 
funeral  of  Blesilla,  a  young  Roman  nun,  who  died,  it  was 
said,  from  excessive  fasting,  in  384,  the  people  cried:  '*  When 
will  they  drive  this  detestable  race  of  monks  from  the  town? 
AVTiy  do  they  not  stone  them?  Why  don't  they  throw  them 
into  the  river?"  It  is  St.  Jerome  who  records  these  popular 
ebullitions.^ 

<'  In  the  cities  of  Africa,"  says  Salvienus,  '<  and  more  espe- 
cially in  Carthage,  no  sooner  did  a  man  in  a  cloak  make  his 
appearance,  pale,  and  with  liis  head  shaved,  than  the  miser- 
able infidel  populace  assailed  him  with  curses  and  abuse;  and 
if  some  servant  of  God,  from  the  monasteries  of  Egypt^  or 
the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  venerable  retreat  of  some 
hermitage,  proceeded  to  that  city  to  fulfil'some  pious  duty, 
the  people  pursued  him  with  odious  insults,  ridiculing  and 
hissing  him.^ 

I  have  already  mentioned  Rutilius  Numatianus,  a  Gaulish 
poet,  who  resided  for  a  long  time  at  Rome,  and  has  left  us  a 
poem,  celebrating  his  return  to  his  native  country;  in  the 
course  of  this  poem,  he  says,  in  reference  to  the  Isle  at 
Gorgona: 

'^  I  detest  those  rocks,  scene  of  the  recent  shipwreck  of  ana 
I  hold  dear:  it  was  tiicre  a  fellow -townsman  of  my  own  de- 
scended living  into  the  tomb.  He  was  one  of  our  own  nobles^ 
l)ossessor  of  a  splendid  fortune,  blessed  in  a  happy  and  dig^ 
niiied  marriage;  but,  impelled  by  madness,  he  abandoned 

»  In  ;U1 .  «  Letters  to  Paul,  Lett.  2*i,  a/.  25. 

'  De  Gubernatione  Dei.  viii.  4. 
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Grod  and  men,  and  now,  a  credulous  exile,  foolishlj  takes 
delight  in  a  foul  retreat  in  this  island.  Unfortunate  man, 
who  sedu  celestial  food  amidst  filthy  garbage,  and,  more 
cruel  to  himself  than  are  his  ofiended  gods,  persists  in  his 
miserable  solitude.  This  Christian  sect,  with  its  delusions, 
is  more  fatal  than  are  the  poisons  of  Circe:  these  onlj  change 
the  body;  that  perverts  the  mind."^ 

Rutihus,  I  admit,  was  a  pagan,  but  numbers  of  men  in  the 
west  were  so  too,  and  received  the  same  impressions. 

Meantime,  the  revolution  which  had  filled  the  east  with 
monks,  pursued  its  course  in  the  west,  bringing  about  gra- 
dually the  same  results.  Paganism  after  awhile  disappeared, 
and  the  new  creed,  the  new  manners,  took  possession  of 
society  at  large;  and  the  monastic  life,  as  in  the  east,  had 
soon  ike  greatest  bishops  for  patrons,  the  whole  population 
for  admirers.  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan,  St.  Martin  at  Tours, 
St.  Augustin  in  Africa,  celebrated  its  praises,  and  themselves 
founded  monasteries.  St.  Augustin  drew  up  a  sort  of  rule 
for  the  nuns  of  his  diocese,  and  ere  long  the  institution  was 
in  full  vigour  throughout  the  west. 

It  assumed  there,  however,  from  the  outset,  as  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe,  a  peculiar  character.  Un- 
doubtedly the  original  desire  was  to  imitate  what  had  taken 
place  in  the  east;  and  minute  inquiries  were  made  into  the 
discipline  and  manners  of  the  eastern  monasteries;  a  descrip- 
tion of  these,  as  you  ar^  aware,  formed  the  materials  of  two 
books,  published  at  Marseilles  by  Cassienus;  and  in  the 
establishment  of  many  of  the  new  monasteries,  great  pains 
were  taken  to  conform  to  them.  But  the  genius  of  the 
western  character  differed  far  too  widely  from  that  of  the 
east  for  the  difference  not  to  be  stamped  upon  the  respective 
regulations.  The  desire  for  retirement,  for  contemplation, 
for  a  marked  rupture  with  civil  society,  was  the  source  and 
fundamental  trait  of  the  eastern  monks:  in  the  west,  on  the 
ccmtrary,  and  especially  in  southern  Gaul,  where,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  the  principal  monasteries 
were  founded,  it  was  in  order  to  live  in  common,  with  a  view 
to  conversation  as  well  as  to  religious  edification,  that  the  first 
monks  met.     The  monasteries  of  Lerens,  of  Saint  Victor,  and 

>  Itin.  L  517. 
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many  others,  were  especially  great  schools  of  theology,  the 
focuses  of  intellectual  movement.  It  was  by  no  means  with 
solitude  or  with  mortification,  but  with  discussion  and  actiyityy 
that  iLey  there  concerned  themselves. 

And  not  only  was  this  diversity  of  situation  and  turn  of 
mind  in  the  east  and  west  real,  but  contemporaries  thflm« 
selves  observed  it,  paid  attention  to  it;  and  in  labouring  to 
extend  the  monastic  institution  in  the  west,  dear  sighted 
men  took  care  to  say  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  servilely 
imitate  the  east,  and  to  explain  the  reasons  why.  In  point  of 
fasts  and  austerities,  the  rules  of  the  western  monasteries 
were,  in  general,  less  rigid.  *^  Much  eating,"  said  SulpiciiiB 
Severus, ''  is  gormandizing  among  the  Greeks,  natural  among 
the  Gauls."» 

"  The  rigour  of  winter,"  says  Cassien  also,  "  does  not  permit 
us  to  be  contented  with  light  stockings,  nor  with  a  coat  with* 
out  sleeves,  nor  with  a  mere  tunic;  and  he  who  shall  pieseot 
himself  clothed  in  a  small  cloak,  or  in  a  thin  mantle  of  goat^s 
hair,  will  be  laughed  at  instead  of  edifying."* 

Another  cause  no  less  contributed  to  give  a  new  directiott 
to  the  monastic  institution  in  the  west.  It  was  only  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century  that  it  spread  and  reidly  esta- 
blished itself  there.  Now,  at  this  epoch,  the  monasteries  of  the 
east  had  already  taken  their  full  development;  all  the  extrftva- 
gancies  of  ascetic  exaltation  had  already  there  given  a  spec- 
.taele  to  the  world.  The  great  bishops  of  the  west,  the  chieb 
of  the  church  and  of  mind  in  Europe,  whatever  their  reUgioos 
ardour,  were  struck  by  these  excesses  of  the  rising  monachisi^ 
the  acts  of  folly  to  which  it  led,  the  vices  which  it  often  coveraiL 
Certainly  no  native  of  the  west  had  more  religious  entiiiH 
siasm,  a  more  lively,  more  oriental  imagination,  nor  a  mon 
fiery  character,  than  Saint  Jerome.  He  was,  however,  by  ao 
means  blind  to  the  faults  and  dangers  of  the  monastic  lifil^ 
such  as  it  was  offered  by  the  east  I  will  read  some  pit- 
sages  in  which  he  expresses  his  thoughts  upon  this  snlgae^ 
they  are  among  the  number  of  the  most  interesting  doea- 
ments  of  the  period,  and  which  give  us  the  best  informatioB 
upon  it.  ^'  There  are  monks,"  says  he,  **  who^  from  the 
dampness  of  the  cells,  from  inmioderate  fasts,  from  tiie  ' 

1  Sulp.  Sev.  Dial.  i.  8.  -  Cassien,  de  iHStU.  OKHob.  L  iL 
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sditade,  £rom  excess  of  reading,  fall  into  melancholj, 
re  more  need  of  the  remedies  of  Hippocrates,  than 
dvice  ...  I  have  seen  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  whom 
^rstanding  has  been  affected  with  too  much  abstinence^ 
Ij  among  those  who  live  in  cold  and  damp  cells; 
longer  knew  what  thej  did,  nor  how  to  conduct 
veSf  nor  when  they  should  speak,  nor  when  ke^ 

elsewhere: — 

ive  seen  men  who,  renouncing  the  age  only  in  habits 
ne,  have  changed  nothing  of  their  old  way  of  life, 
brtune  is  rather  increased  than  diminished.  They 
3  same  cohorts  of  slaves,  the  same  pomp  of  banquets. 
)ld  that  they  eat  upon  miserable  dishes  of  delph  or 
id  amid  the  swarms  of  their  servants,  they  have  them* 
ailed  solitaries."^ 

otd  also  men  whom  thou  shalt  see  loaded  with  chains, 
le  beard  of  a  goat,  a  black  cloak,  and  feet  naked  in 
:  cold  .  .  .  They  enter  into  the  houses  of  the  nobles; 
ceive  poor  women  loaded  with  sins;  they  are  always 
^  and  never  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  truth;  they 
xrrow,  and,  apparently  abandoned  to  long  fasts,  they 
nends  at  night  by  secret  feasts."^ 
again: — 

Insh  to  say  it,  from  the  bottom  of  our  cells  we  condemn 
Id;  while  rolling  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  we  pronounce 
itences  upon  bishops.  What  means  this  pride  of  a 
nder  the  tunic  of  a  penitent?  ....  Pride  quickly 
into  solitude:  that  man  has  fasted  a  little;  he  has 
•  one;  he  already  thinks  himself  a  weighty  personage; 
;ets  what  he  is,  whence  he  came,  where  he  goes;  and 
rt  and  language  already  wander  on  all  sides.  Contrary 
will  of  the  apostle,  he  judges  other  people's  servants; 
i  wherever  his  gluttony  leads  him;  he  sleeps  as  long 
often  as  he  pleases;  he  respects  no  one;  he  does  what- 
>  chooses;  he  looks  down  on  every  one  else  as  inferior 

it  Jerome,  lett.  95 ,  (al.  4,  ad  Mnsticum,  97,  {al.  8,)  ad  Demetri- 

It  Jerome,  lett.  05,  (a/.  7,)  ad  Rusiicum. 
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from  himself;  he  is  oftener  out  in  the  town  than  in  his  oeU, 
and  while  he  affects  retiring  modesty  amongst  his  brethren, 
in  the  public  streets  he  thrusts  himself  against  anj  pas- 
senger."* 

Thus,  the  most  impassioned,  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the 
fathers  of  the  west  was  not  unacquainted  either  with  the 
insanity,  hypocrisy,  or  the  intolerable  pride  which  from  that 
time  the  monastic  life  gave  birth  to;  and  characterized  them 
with  that  indignant  good  sense,  that  satirical  and  passionate 
eloquence  which  is  his  characteristic;  and  he  denounced  them 
loudly,  for  fear  of  the  contagion. 

Many  of  the  most  illustrious  bishops  of  the  west,  Saint 
Augustin  among  others,  had  the  same  foresight,  and  wrote  in 
the  same  strain;  they  also  applied  themselves  to  the  preven- 
tion of  the  absurd  extravaganciesin  to  which  the  monks  of 
the  east  had  fallen.  But  in  attending  to  this,  in  marking 
the  insanity  or  hypocrisy  of  which  the  monastic  life  served  as 
the  groundwork,  they  incessantly  laboured  to  propagate  it 
It  was  a  means  for  them  of  drawing  away  from  pagan  civil 
society,  always  the  same  in  fact,  despite  its  apparent  con- 
version, a  portion  of  the  laity.  Without  entering  into  the 
clergy,  the  monks  followed  the  same  path,  served  the  same 
influence;  the  patronage  of  the  hishops  could  not  be  wanting 
to  them.  Had  it  been  wanting  to  them,  their  progress  pro- 
bably would  not  have  been  diminished.  It  was  not  to  any 
ecclesiastical  combination,  nor  even  to  the  movement  and  the 
particular  direction  that  Christianity  might  impress  upon 
men's  imaginations,  that  the  monastic  life  owed  its  origin. 
The  general  state  of  society  at  this  epoch,  was  its  true  source. 
It  was  tainted  with  three  vices,  idleness,  corruption,  and  un- 
happiness.  Men  were  unoccupied,  perverted,  and  a  prey  to  all 
kinds  of  miseries;  this  is  the  reason  that  we  find  so  many 
turning  monks.  A  laborious,  honest,  or  happy  people,  would 
never  have  entered  into  tliis  life.  "When  human  nature  could 
not  fully  and  harmoniously  display  itself,  when  man  could  not 
pursue  the  true  aim  of  his  destiny,  it  was  then  that  his  de- 
velopment became  eccentric,  and  that,  rather  than  accept 
ruin,  he  cast  liimself,  at  all  risks,  into  the  strangest  situations. 

»  Saint  .Jerome,  lett.  10,  {nl.  77,)  ad  Marcum  ;  07  (ni,  4,)  aii  But- 
ifnim. 
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In  order  to  live  and  act  in  a  regular  and  reasonable  manner, 
mankind  requires  that  the  facts,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  lives 
and  acts,  should  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  reasonable,  regular; 
that  its  faculties  should  find  employment,  that  its  condition 
should  not  be  too  austere,  that  the  spectacle  of  general  cor- 
ruption and  abasement  should  not  rebel  against,  sliould  not 
desolate  strong  souls,  in  which  morality  cannot  be  deadened. 
The  weariness,  the  disgust  at  an  enervated  perversity,  and 
the  desire  to  fly  from  the  public  miseries,  is  what  made  the 
monks  of  the  east  far  more  than  the  particular  character  of 
Christianity  or  an  access  of  religious  exaltation.  These  same 
drcumstances  existed  in  the  west;  Italian,  Gaulish,  African 
sode^,  amidst  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  the  devastations  of 
the  barbarians,  was  as  unhappy,  as  depraved,  as  idle,  as  that 
of  Asia  Minor  or  Egjrpt.  The  true  causes  of  the  continual 
extension  of  the  monastic  life  were,  therefore,  the  same  in 
both  countries,  and  must  have  produced  in  them  the  same 
effects. 

Despite  the  diversi^es  which  I  have  remarked,  the  simili- 
tude was  also  very  great,  and  the  counsels  of  the  most  illustrious 
bishops  did  not  prevent  the  extravagancies  of  the  monks  of 
the  east  from  finding  imitators  in  die  west.  Neither  her- 
mits, recluses,  nor  any  of  the  pious  follies  of  the  ascetic  life 
were  wanting  in  Gaul.  Saint  Senoch,  a  barbarian  by  birth, 
retired  into  the  environs  of  Tours,  inclosed  himself  within 
four  walls,  so  close  together,  that  he  could  make  no  move- 
ment with  the  lower  part  of  his  person,  and  lived  many  years 
in  this  situation,  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  surrounding 
population. 

\  The  recluses,  Caluppa  in  Auvergne,  Patroclus  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Langres,  Hospitius  in  Provence,  were  not  quite  so 
admirable;  still  their  celebrity  was  great,  as  were  their  aus- 
terities.^ Even  the  stylites  had  competitors  in  the  west;  and 
the  account  which  Gregory  of  Tours  has  left  us  concerning 
them,  paints  the  manners  of  the  times  with  so  much  truth  and 
interest,  that  I  must  read  it  to  you  entire.  Gregory  gives  an 
account  of  his  own  conversation  with  the  monk  Wulfilaich, 
doubtless  a  bai*barian,  as  his  name  indicates,  and  who  was 

»  See  Gregory  of  Tours,  vol.  i.  p.  231,  .31'2,  in  my  Collection  des  Mi- 
moires  relatifs  a  VHistoire  de  France, 
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the  first  in  the  west  to  attempt  setting  up  as  a  riyal  for 
Saint  Simeon  of  Antioch. 

<<  I  went  into  the  territory  of  Treves,"  says  Wulfilalch  to 
Gregory;  **  *  I  there  constructed,  with  my  own  hands,  upoD 
this  mountain,  the  little  dwelling  which  you  see.  I  fboad 
there  an  imago  of  Diana,  which  Sie  people  of  the  plaoe,  still 
infidels,  adored  as  a  divinity.  I  raised  a  column  upon  whidi 
I  remained  with  great  sufTering,  and  without  any  kind  of 
shoes  or  stockings;  and  when  the  winter  season  arrived,  I  was 
80  affected  with  the  rigours  of  the  frost,  that  very  often  the  naik 
have  fallen  from  my  feet,  and  frozen  water  has  hung  from 
my  beard  in  the  form  of  candles;  for  this  country  has  the  re- 
putation of  oflcn  having  very  severe  winters.'  We  eamesUj 
asked  liim  to  say  what  >vas  his  nourishment  and  drink,  and 
how  he  had  overthrown  the  idol  of  the  mountain;  he  8idd:«- 
<  My  food  was  a  little  bread  and  herbs,  and  a  small  qnantily 
of  water.  But  a  large  number  of  people  Arom  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  began  to  flock  towards  me;  I  continually  preached 
to  them  that  Diana  did  not  exist;  that  the  idol  and  the  odier 
objects  to  which  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  addreai  wor- 
ship, were  absolutely  nothing.  I  also  repeated  to  them  that 
those  canticles  which  they  usually  sang  while  drinking,  and 
amidst  their  debaucheries,  were  unworthy  of  the  Divinity, 
and  that  it  would  be  far  better  if  they  offered  the  sacriflcei  of 
their  praises  to  the  all-powerful  God  who  made  heaven  and 
earth;  I  also  oflen  prayed  the  Lord  to  deign  to  overthimr 
the  idol,  and  draw  these  people  from  their  errors.  The 
mercy  of  the  Ix)rd  worked  upon  those  gross  minds,  and  dia- 
poscd  them,  lending  an  car  to  my  words,  to  quit  their  idob» 
and  follow  the  Lord.  I  assembled  some  of  them,  in  order 
that  I  might,  with  their  lielp,  throw  down  the  immense 
image  which  I  could  not  destroy  by  my  own  strength.  I 
had  already  broken  the  other  idols,  whidi  was  more  euy. 
Many  assembled  around  the  statue  of  Diana;  they  threw 
cords  around  it,  and  began  to  pull;  but  all  their  efforts  coidd 
not  break  it.  I  then  went  to  the  cathedral,  threw  myself 
upon  the  ground,  and  with  tears  implored  the  Divine  mercy  to 
destroy  by  the  powers  of  HcAven,  what  earthly  efforts  did  not 
suffice  to  throw  down.  Af\er  my  jjrayer  I  loft  the  cathedral, 
and  immediately  returned  to  the  laboun^rs;  I  took  the  oord, 
and  we   immediately  recommenced  pulling.     At  the  first 
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effort  the  idol  fell  to  the  ground;  it  was  afterwards  broken, 
and  reduced  to  powder  with  iron  maUets I  felt  dis- 
posed to  return  to  my  ordinary  way  of  life;  but  the  bishops, 
who  wished  to  strengthen  me,  in  order  that  I  might  continue 
more  perfectly  the  work  wliich  I  had  commenced,  came  to 
me  and  said: — '  The  way  that  you  have  chosen  is  not  the 
right  way;  you  are  unworthy,  and  cannot  be  compared  with 
Simt  Simeon  of  Antioch,  who  lived  upon  his  column.  Besides, 
the  rituation  of  the  place  does  not  permit  of  a  like  amount  of 
ioffering;  descend  rather,  and  live  with  the  brothers  that  you 
have  assembled.'  At  these  words,  that  I  might  not  be  ac- 
cased  of  disobedience  towards  the  bishop,  I  descended,  and 
I  went  with  them,  and  also  took  some  repast  with  them.  One 
day,  the  bishop  having  despatched  me  to  some  distance  from 
the  village,  sent  labourers  with  hatchets,  chisels,  and  hammers, 
ttd  threw  down  the  column  on  which  I  used  to  live.  When 
I  returned  the  next  day,  I  found  all  destroyed;  I  wept  bit- 
terly; but  I  did  not  wish  to  re-establish  what  was  destroyed, 
for  fear  of  being  accused  of  going  against  the  orders  of  the 
liuhops;  and  from  that  time  I  have  remained  here,  and  con- 
tented myself  with  living  with  my  brothers.'  "* 

All  is  equally  remarkable  in  this  account,  both  the  ener- 
getic devotion  and  the  inward  enthusiasm  of  the  hermit, 
■nd  the  good  sense,  perhaps  with  a  touch  of  jealousy,  of  the 
bishops;  we  meet  in  it  at  once  the  influence  of  the  east,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  west.  And  as  the  bishop  of 
Treves  repressed  the  insanity  of  the  stylites,  so  Saint  Augus-* 
tin  assailed  hypocrisy  wandering  under  the  monkish  cloak. 

"  The  subtle  enemy  of  mankind,"  says  he,  "  has  everywhere 
dispersed  hypocrites  under  the  features  of  monks;  they  over- 
nm  the  provinces,  where  no  one  has  sent  them,  wandering  in 
every  direction,  not  establishing  themselves,  staying  nowhere. 
Some  go  about  selling  relics  of  martyrs;  that  is  to  say,  if 
tiny  be  relics  of  martyrs;  others  show  their  robes  and  their 
phylacteries!'''" 

I  might  cite  many  other  examples  in  wliich  this  two-fold 
&ct,  tlie  resemblance  and  the  difference  of  the  east  and 
die  west,  is  likewise  marked.     Amidst  these  eccentricities, 

>  Greg,  of  TouFH,  vol.  i.  p.  44() — 444. 

^  Saiut  AugUBtin,  de  Opere  Monac.  c.  28. 
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through  these  alternations  of  folly  and  wisdom,  the  progress  of 
the  monastic  institution  continued;  the  number  of  monks 
went  on  increasing;  they  wandered  or  became  fixed,  thej 
excited  the  nation  bj  their  preachings,  or  edified  it  by  the 
spectacle  of  their  life.  From  day  to  day  they  received  greater 
admiration  and  respect;  the  idea  became  established  that 
this  was  the  perfection  of  Christian  conduct.  They)  were 
proposed  as  models  for  the  clergy;  already  some  of  them  had 
been  ordained,  in  order  to  make  them  priests  or  even  bishops; 
and  yet  they  were  still  laity,  preserving  a  great  degree  oC 
liberty,  contracting  no  kind  of  religious  engagement,  always 
distinct  from  the  clergy,  often  even  purposely  separating 
from  it. 

*^It  is  the  ancient  advice  of  the  fathers,"  says  Cassieii, 
*^  advice  which  endures,  that  a  monk,  at  any  cost,  must  fly 
bishops  and  women;  for  neither  women,  nor  bishops,  allow  a 
monk  who  has  once  become  familiar  with  them,  to  rest  in 
peace  in  his  cell,  nor  to  fix  his  eyes  on  pure  and  celestial 
doctrine,  contemplating  holy  tilings."^ 

So  much  liberty  and  power,  so  strong  an  influence  over  the 
people  and  such  an  absence  of  general  forms,  of  regular  oigani- 
zation,  could  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  great  disorder.  The 
necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  of  assembling  these  mis* 
sionaries,  these  solitaries,  these  recluses,  these  cenobites,  who 
every  day  became  more  numerous,  and  were  neither  of  the 
people  nor  the  clergy,  under  a  common  government,  under 
one  discipline,  was  strongly  felt. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  in  480,  there  was 
bom  in  Italy,  at  Nursia,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  of  a  wealthy 
and  considerable  family,  the  man  destined  to  resolve  this 
problem,  to  give  to  the  monks  of  the  west  the  general  rule 
for  which  they  waited;  I  speak  of  Saint  Benedict.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  years  he  was  sent  to  Eome  to  prosecute  his 
studies.  This  was  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  great  troubles  of  Italy;  the  Heruli  and  the  Ostrogoths 
disputed  for  its  possession;  Theodoric  drove  out  Odoacer; 
Rome  was  incessantly  taken,  re-taken,  threatened.  In  494^ 
Benedict,  scarcely  twelve  years  of  age,  left  it  with  CyriUsp 
his  nurse;  and  a  short  time  afterwards,  we  find  him  a  hermit 

I  Cassien,  de  iHstit.  ccenob.  zi.  17. 
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in  the  depths  of  a  cavern,  at  Subiaco,  in  the  Campagna  di 
Roma* 

Ab  to  why  this  child  retired  there,  how  he  lived,  nothing  is 
known;  for  his  legend,  our  only  account,  places  at  every  step 
a  moral  wonder,  or  a  miracle,  properly  so  called.  However 
this  may  have  been,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  the  life  of 
Benedict,  his  youth  and  his  austerities,  attracted  the  shepherds 
of  the  neighbourhood;  he  preached  to  them;  and  the  power 
of  his  word  and  the  authority  of  his  example,  the  always 
numerous  concourse  of  auditors,  soon  rendered  him  celebrated. 
In  510,  the  neighbouring  monks  of  Vicovaro  wished  to 
have  him  for  their  chief;  he  at  first  refused,  telling  the 
monks  that  their  conduct  was  disorderly,  that  they  abandoned 
themselves  in  their  house  to  all  kinds  of  excesses,  that  they 
should  undertake  reformation  and  submit  themselves  to  a  very 
severe  rule.  They  persisted,  and  Benedict  became  abbot  of 
Vicovaro. 

He,  in  effect,  undertook  with  invincible  energy  the  refor- 
mation which  he  had  spoken  of;  as  he  had  foreseen,  the  monks 
were  soon  tired  of  a  reformer.  The  struggle  between  them 
and  him  became  so  violent  that  they  attempted  to  poison  him 
in  the  chalice.  He  perceived  it  by  a  miracle,  says  tiie  legend; 
quitted  the  monastery,  and  retook  to  his  hermit  life  at 
Subiaco. 

His  renown  spread  far;  not  only  the  shepherds,  but  laymen 
of  every  condition,  and  wandering  monks,  assembled  to  live 
near  him.  Equitius  and  Tertullus,  noble  Romans,  sent  their 
sons,  Maurus  and  Placidus  to  him;  Maurus  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
Placidus  quite  an  infant.  He  founded  monasteries  around 
his  cavern.  In  620,  it  appears  that  he  had  founded  twelve, 
each  composed  of  twelve  monks,  in  which  he  began  to  try 
the  ideas  and  institutions  by  which,  in  his  opinion,  the 
monastic  life  should  be  regulated. 

But  the  same  spirit  of  insubordination  and  jealousy  which 
had  driven  him  from  the  monastery  of  Vicovaro  was  soon 
manifested  in  those  which  he  had  himself  just  founded.  A 
monk  named  Florentius  raised  up  enemies  against  him,  laid 
snares  for  him.  Benedict  was  irritated,  and  a  second  time 
renounced  the  struggle,  and,  taking  some  of  his  disciples, 
among  others,  Maurus  and  Placidus,  he  retired,  in  628,  to 
the  frontiers  of  the  Abruzzi  and  the  Terra  di  lavoro,  near 
Cassino. 
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He  there  found  what  the  hermit  Wulfilaich,  whoae  history  I 
have  just  mentioned,  found  near  Treves,  paganism  still  in  eziBt- 
ence,  and  the  temple  and  statue  of  Apollo  standing  on  Mount 
Cassino,  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  town.  Benedict  overtlirew 
the  temple  and  the  statue,  extirpated  paganism,  coUected 
numerous  disciples,  and  founded  a  new  monastery. 

It  was  here,  where  he  remained  and  ruled  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  tliat  he  entirely  applied  himself  to,  and  puUished,  his 
Bules  of  Monastic  Life.  It  soon  became,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  general,  and  almost  only  law  of  the  monks  of 
the  west.  It  was  by  this  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  that  the 
western  m^nastical  institution  was  reformed,  and  received 
its  definitive  form.  Let  us  stop  here,  then,  and  examine  with 
some  care  this  small  code  of  a  society  which  has  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

The  author  commences  by  explaining  the  state  of  the 
western  monks  at  this  epoch;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  begimdng 
of  the  sixth  century: 

^'  It  is  well  known,"  says  he,  ^*  that  there  are  four  kinds 
of  monks:  firstly,  the  cenofntes,  those  who  live  in  a  monas- 
tery, under  a  ruler  or  abbot.  The  second  kind  is  that  of 
the  anchorites,  tliat  is  to  say,  hermits;  those  who^  not  firam 
the  fervour  of  a  novice,  but  by  long  proof  of  the  monartifi 
life,  have  already  learned  to  the  great  profit  of  many  people^ 
to  combat  against  the  devil,  and  who,  well  prepared,  go  oat 
alone  from  the  army  of  their  brothers  to  engage  in  a  sing^ 

combat The  third  kind  of  monks  is  that  of  die 

sarabattes,  who,  not  being  tried  by  any  rule,  nor  by  inj 
lessons  of  experience,  as  gold  is  tried  in  the  furnace^  and 
similar  rather  to  tlie  soft  nature  of  lead,  by  their  works  keep 
fealty  to  the  age,  and  lie  to  God  by  their  tonsure.  We  meet 
these  to  the  number  of  two,  three,  or  more,  without  pastor, 
not  caring  about  the  sheep  of  the  Lord,  but  merely  their  own 
particular  flock;  their  law  is  their  desire;  what  they  think  or 
prefer,  that  they  call  holy;  what  does  not  please  them  thej 
say  is  not  permitted.  The  fourth  kind  is  that  of  the  monkl 
who  are  called  gyrovagiy  who,  during  their  whole  life,  inhabit 
various  cells  for  three  or  four  days,  in  various  provinces^ 
always  wandering — never  settled,  obeying  the  bent  of  their 
luxuries  and  the  debaucheries  of  gormandizing,  and  in  erery 
respect  worse  than  the  sarabaites.    It  is  much  better  to  hold 
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our  peace  than  to  speak  of  their  miserable  way  of  life:  pass- 
ing them  in  silence,  let  us,  with  Grod's  aid,  regulate  the  strong 
association  of  the  cenobites." 

The  facts  thus  established,  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  is 
divided  into  seventy-three  chapters,  namely: 

Nine  chapters  concerning  the  moral  and  general  duties  of 
the  brothers. 

Thirteen  concerning  religious  duties  and  offices; 

Twenty-nine  concerning  discipline,  faults,  penalties,  &c. ; 

Ten  concerning  the  internal  government  and  administra- 
tion; 

Twelve  concerning  various  subjects,  as  guests,  brothers  tra* 
veiling,  &c.; 

That  is, — 1.  nine  chapters  on  the  moral  code;  2.  thirteen 
on  the  religious;  3.  twenty-nine  of  the  penal  code  or  disci- 
pline; 4.  ten  of  the  political  code;  5.  twelve  upon  various 
fvtjects. 

Let  us  take  each  of  these  small  codes,  and  see  what  princi- 
ples dominate  in  them,  what  was  the  meaning  and  compass  of 
tiie  reformation  which  their  author  brought  about. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  moral  and  general  duties  of  monks, 
the  p<Mnts  upon  which  the  whole  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  rests 
ere,  self-denial,  obedience,  and  labour.  Some  of  the  monks  of 
the  west  had  often  endeavoured  to  introduce  labour  into  their 
life;  but  the  attempt  had  never  become  general,  was  never  fol- 
lowed up.  This  was  the  great  revolution  which  Saint  Benedict 
Made  in  the  monastic  institution;  he  especially  introduced 
linniil  and  agricultural  labour  into  it.  The  Benedictine 
■onks  were  the  agriculturists  of  Europe;  they  cleared  it 
OB  a  large  scale,  associating  agriculture  with  preaching.  A 
eriony,  a  swarm  of  monks,  not  very  numerous  at  first,  trans- 
ported themselves  into  uncultivated  places,  or  almost  so, 
eilen  into  the  midst  of  a  still  pagan  population,  into  Germany, 
iar  example,  or  Brittany;  and  there,  at  once  missionaries  and 
Uourers,  they  accomplished  their  two-fold  task,  often  at- 
taded  with  as  much  danger  as  fatigue.  This  is  how  Saint 
Benedict  regulated  the  employment  of  the  day  in  his  monas- 
leries;  you  will  see  tliat  labour  there  occupied  a  great  place: 

**  lAsiness  is  the  enemy  of  the  soul,  and  consequently  the 
Ivothers  should,  at  certain  times,  occupy  themselves  in  manual 
hbour;  at  others,  in  holy  reading.  We  think  that  this  should 
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be  thus  regulated.  From  Easter  to  the  month  of  October, 
after  the  first  prime,  they  should  >York,  nearly  to  the  fourth 
hour,  at  whatever  may  be  necessary:  from  the  fourth  hour, 
nearly  to  the  sixth,  they  shall  apply  themselves  to  reading. 
After  the  sixth  hour,  on  leaving  the  table,  they  shall  repose 
quietly  in  their  beds;  or  if  any  one  wishes  to  read,  let  him 
read,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  disturb  others:  and  let 
nones  be  said  nt  the  middle  of  the  eighth  hour.  Let  them 
work  till  vespers  at  whatever  there  may  be  to  do;  and  if  the 
poverty  of  the  place,  necessity,  or  the  harvest  keep  them 
constantly  employed,  let  them  not  mind  that,  for  they  are 
truly  monks  if  they  live  by  manual  labour,  as  our  brothers 
the  apostles  did;  but  let  ever}'tliing  be  done  with  moderatioii, 
for  the  sake  of  the  weak. 

"  From  the  month  of  October,  until  the  beginning  of  Lent^ 
let  them  be  occupied  in  reading  until  the  second  hour;  at 
the  second  let  them  sing  tierce,  and  until  nones  let  all  work 
at  what  is  enjoined  them;  at  the  first  stroke  of  nones  let 
them  quit  work  and  be  ready  the  moment  the  second  stroke 
shall  sound.  After  repast,  let  them  read  or  recite  the 
psalms. 

**  During  Lent,  let  them  read  from  the  morning  until  the 
third  hour,  and  let  them  then  work  as  they  shall  be  ordered, 
until  the  tenth  hour.  Duiing  Lent,  all  shall  receive  books 
from  the  library,  which  they  shall  read  one  after  another  all 
through.  These  books  shall  be  given  at  the  commencement 
of  Lent.  Especially  let  one  or  two  ancients  be  chosen  to  go 
through  the  monastery  at  the  hours  when  the  brothers  are 
occupied  in  reading,  and  let  them  see  if  they  find  any  negligent 
brother  who  abandons  himself  to  repose,  or  to  conversation, 
who  in  no  way  applies  himself  to  reading,  who  is  not  only  use« 
less  to  himself,  but  who  distracts  the  otliers.  If  one  of  the  kind 
is  found,  let  him  be  reprimanded  once  or  twice;  if  he  do  not 
amend,  let  him  be  subjected  to  the  regulated  correction,  in 
order  to  intimidate  tlie  others.  On  Sunday  let  all  be  oocn* 
pied  in  reading,  except  those  who  are  selected  for  varioos 
functions.  If  any  one  be  negligent  or  lazy,  so  that  he  neither 
wishes  nor  is  able  to  meditate  or  read,  let  some  labour  be  en* 
joined  upon  him,  so  that  he  may  not  remain  doing  nothing. 
As  regards  infirm  or  delicate  brothers,  let  some  work  or  em- 
ployment be  imposed,  so  that  they  may  neither  be  lazy  nor 
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loaded  with  the  severity  of  the  work.  ....  Their  weakness 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  abbot." ' 

Together  with  labour,  Saint  Benedict  prescribes  passive 
obedience  of  the  monks  to  their  superiors:  a  rule  less  new, 
and  which  prevailed  also  among  the  monks  of  the  east,  but 
which  he  laid  down  in  a  much  more  express  manner,  and 
more  vigorously  developing  its  consequences.  It  is  impos- 
fflble,  in  studying  the  history  of  European  civilization,  not  to 
be  astonished  at  the  part  which  is  there  pl^ed  by  this 
idea,  and  not  curiously  to  seek  its  origin.  Of  a  surety, 
Europe  received  it  neither  from  Greece,  ancient  Rome,  the 
€rermans,  nor  from  Christianity,  properly  so  called.  It  began 
to  appear  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  arose  out  of  the 
worship  of  the  imperial  majesty.  But  it  was  in  the  monastic 
institution  that  it  was  truly  aggrandized  and  developed;  it  is 
from  thence  that  it  set  out  to  spread  itself  into  modem  civi- 
lization. That  is  the  fatal  present  that  the  monks  made  to 
Europe,  and  which  so  long  altered  or  enervated  its  virtues. 
This  principle  is  incessantly  repeated  in  the  rule  of  Saint 
Benedict.  Many  chapters,  entitled,  De  obediential  de  humili' 
tate,  kc,  announce  and  comment  upon  it  in  detail.  Here  are 
two  which  will  show  to  what  a  point  the  rigour  of  application 
was  pressed.  Chapter  sixty-eight,  entitled,  7jr«  brother  is 
ordered  to  do  anything  impossible,  is  thus  expressed: 

"  If  by  chance  anything  difficult  or  impossible  be  imposed 
upon  a  brother,  let  him  receive  with  all  mildness  and  obedi- 
ence the  command  which  is  imposed  upon  him.  If  he  sees 
that  the  thing  entirely  surpasses  the  extent  of  his  power, 
let  him  explain  fitly  and  patiently  to  his  superior  the 
reason  of  the  impossibility,  not  inflamed  with  pride,  not 
resisting,  not  contradicting.  K,  after  his  observation,  the 
prior  persists  in  his  opinion  and  his  command,  let  the  disciple 
know  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  and,  confiding  in  the  aid  of 
God,  let  him  obey." 

Chapter  sixty-nine  is  entitled.  That  in  a  monastery  no  one 
must  defend  another y  and  goes  on  to  say: — 

"  It  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  that,  upon  no  pretext, 
a  monk  dare  in  the  monastery  defend  another,  or,  so  to 
gpeak,  protect  him,  even  when  he  shall  be  related  by  the  ties 

1  ^e^.  S.  Bened.  c.  48. 
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of  blood:  let  this  in  no  manner  be  dared  by  the 
because  it  might  lead  to  grave  and  scandalous  occurrenoea. 
If  any  one  transgress  in  this,  let  him  be  sererely  repri- 
manded." 

Self-denial  is  the  natural  consequence  of  passive  obedience. 
Whoever  is  bound  to  obey  absolutely,  and  on  every  occaaknv 
exists  not;  all  personality  is  torn  from  him.  The  rule  of  Saint 
Benedict  formally  establishes  the  interdiction  of  all  property 
as  well  as  all  personal  wilL 

'^  It  is  especially  necessary  to  extirpate  from  the  monastery, 
and  unto  the  very  root,  the  vice  of  any  one  poaseasiog 
anything  in  particular.  Let  no  person  dare  to  give  or  re- 
ceive without  the  order  of  the  abbot,  nor  have  anything  of 
his  own  peculiar  property,  not  a  book,  nor  tablets,  nor  a 
pen,  nor  anything  whatsoever;  for  it  is  not  permitted  them 
even  to  have  their  body  and  their  will  under  their  own 
power."* 

Can  individuality  be  more  completely  abolished  ? 

2.  I  shall  not  detain  you  with  the  thirteen  chapters  whidi 
regulate  worship  and  the  religious  offices;  they  do  not  give 
rise  to  any  important  observation. 

3.  Those  which  treat  of  discipline  and  penalties,  on  the 
contrary,  require  our  best  attention.  It  is  here  that  perhiqpg 
the  most  considerable  of  the  changes  brought  about  l^  Saint 
Benedict  into  the  monastic  institution  appears,  the  introdne- 
tion  of  solemn  and  perpetual  vows.  Hitherto,  although  the 
entering  into  the  monastery  gave  reason  to  presume  the  in* 
tention  of  remaining  there,  although  the  monk  contracted  e 
kind  of  moral  obligation  which  daily  tended  to  take  great 
fixity,  still  no  vow,  no  formal  engagement,  was  yet  prononneed. 
It  was  Saint  Benedict  who  introduced  them,  and  made  them 
the  basis  of  the  monastic  life,  of  which  the  primitive  character 
thus  entirely  disappeared.  This  character  was  <*^*HratiiTB 
and  liberty  ;  perpetual  vows,  which  could  not  long  delay  hang 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  public  power,  substituted  a  Isir, 
an  institution. 

*'  Let  him  who  is  to  be  received,"  says  the  rule  of  Saint 
Benedict,  ^<  promise  in  the  oratory,  before  God  and  his  saintfl^ 

1  R«g.  S.  Bened.  c.a3. 
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the  perpetuity  of  his  stay,  the  reformation  of  his  manners  and 
obedience.  Let  a  deed  be  made  of  this  promise,  in  the  name 
of  the  saints  whose  relics  are  deposited  there,  and  in  presence 
of  the  abbot.  Let  him  write  this  deed  with  his  own  hand, 
or,  if  he  cannot  write,  let  another,  at  his  request,  write  it  for 
him,  and  let  the  novice  put  a  cross  to  it,  and  with  his  own 
hand  deposit  the  deed  upon  the  altar." ' 

The  word  novice  reveals  another  innovation  to  us;  a  no- 
vidate  was,  in  fact,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  perpetuity 
of  vowB,  and  Saint  Benedict,  who,  to  an  exalted  imagination 
and  an  ardent  character,  joined  much  good  sense,  and  practical 
aagacily,  fiuled  not  to  prescribe  it.  Its  duration  was  more 
than  a  year.  They  read  by  d^rees  the  whole  rule  to  the 
novice,  saying  to  him:  "  Here  is  the  law  under  which  you 
wish  to  strive;  if  you  can  observe  it,  enter;  if  you  cannot, 
go  firedy/*  Upon  the  whole,  the  conditions  and  forms  of  trial 
are  evidently  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  sincerity,  and  with 
the  intention  of  being  well  assured  that  the  will  of  the  can- 
didate was  real  and  strong. 

4.  As  regards  the  political  code,  the  government  itself  of 
the  monasteries,  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  offers  a  singular 
mixture  of  despotism  and  liberty.  Passive  obedience,  as  you 
have  just  seen,  is  its  fundamental  principle;  at  the  same  time 
the  government  is  elective;  the  abbot  is  always  chosen  by  the 
brothers.  When  once  this  choice  is  made,  they  lose  all 
fiberty,  they  fall  under  the  absolute  domination  of  their  su- 
perior, but  of  the  superior  whom  they  have  elected,  and  of  no 
other. 

Moreover,  in  imposing  obedience  on  the  monks,  the  rule 
erders  that  the  abbot  consult  them.  Chapter  IIL,  entitled, 
not  the  advice  of  the  brothers  mtist  be  taken,  expressly  says: 
"Whenever  anything  of  importance  is  to  take  place  in  the 
moBtttery,  let  the  abbot  convoke  the  whole  congregation, 
and  say  what  the  question  is,  and  after  having  heard  the 
advice  of  the  brothers,  he  shall  think  of  it  apart,  and  shall 
do  as  appears  to  him  most  suitable.  We  say  call  all  the 
brothers  to  the  council,  because  God  often  reveals  by  the 
youngest  what  is  most  valuable.    Let  the  brothers  give 

^  Reg.  S.  Bened.  c.  OB. 
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their  advice  in  all  submission,  and  let  them  not  venture 
to  defend  it  obstinately;  let  the  affair  depend  upon  the  will 
of  the  abbot,  and  let  all  obej  what  he  thinks  benefidaL 
But  as  it  is  suitable  that  the  disciple  should  obey  the  master, 
so  it  is  desirable  that  the  latter  should  regulate  all  things  with 
prudence  and  justice.  Let  the  rule  be  followed  in  everything, 
ivnd  let  no  one  dare  to  break  it. 

<^  If  trifling  things  are  to  be  done  in  the  interior  of  the 
monastery,  let  them  take  the  advice  of  the  ancients  alone." 

Thus  in  this  singular  government,  election,  deliberation, 
and  absolute  power  were  coexistent. 

5.  The  chapters  which  treat  of  various  subjects  have  nothing 
remarkable,  except  a  character  of  good  sense  and  mildness, 
which  is  also  seen  in  many  other  parts  of  the  rule,  and  with 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck.  The  moral  thought 
and  general  discipline  of  it  are  severe;  but,  in  the  details  of 
life,  it  is  humane  and  moderate;  more  humane,  more  moderate 
than  the  Roman  law,  than  the  barbaric  laws,  than  the  general 
manners  of  the  times.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  brothers, 
confined  within  a  monastery,  were  governed  by  an  authorit}', 
upon  the  whole  more  reasonable,  and  in  a  manner  less  severe, 
than  they  would  have  been  in  civil  society. 

Saint  Benedict  was  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  for 
a  mild  and  moderate  rule,  that  the  preface  which  he  has  an- 
nexed to  it  finishes  with  these  words: 

"  AVe  wish  thus  to  institute  a  school  for  the  service  of  the 
Lord,  and  we  hope  we  have  not  put  into  this  institution  any- 
thing harsli  or  painful;  but  if,  after  the  council  of  equity, 
anything  for  the  correction  of  vice,  or  maintenance  of  charity, 
is  found  in  it  which  is  rather  too  harsh,  do  not,  alarmed  at 
that,  flee  the  path  of  salvation;  at  its  commencement  it  is 
always  narrow;  but  by  the  progress  of  a  regular  life,  and  faith, 
the  heart  dilates,  and  runs  with  an  ineffable  sweetness  into 
the  way  of  God's  commandments." 

It  was  in  o28  that  Saint  Benedict  gave  forth  his  rule:  in 
t')43,  tlie  time  of  his  death,  it  had  already  spread  into  all  parts 
of  Europe.  Saint  Placidus  carried  it  into  Sicily,  others  into 
Spain.  Saint  ^laurus,  the  cherished  disciple  of  Saint  Benedict, 
introduced  it  into  France.  At  the  request  of  Innocent, 
bishop  of  Mans,  he  set  out  from  Mount  Cassino  at  the  end  of 
the  year  542,  while  Saint  Benedict  still  lived.     When  he 
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«iTi?ed  at  Orleans^  in  5i3,  Saint  Benedict  no  longer  lived, 
bot  the  institution  did  not  the  less  pursue  its  course.  The 
first  monastery  founded  by  Saint  Maur  was  tliat  of  Glanfeuil, 
in  Aigou,  or  Saint  Maur-sur-Loire.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  the  greater  part  of  the  French  monasteries  had 
adopted  tlie  same  rule;  it  liad  become  the  general  syntem  of 
the  monastic  order,  so  that  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
eentuiy,  Charlemagne  caused  it  to  bo  asked  in  the  various 
parts  of  his  empire,  if  there  existed  any  other  kind  of  monks 
than  those  of  the  order  of  Saint  Benedict? 

We  have  as  yet  not  studied  more  tlian  half,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  revolutions  of  the  monastic  institutions  at  tliis  epoch,  its 
Internal  revolutions,  the  changes  in  the  regime  and  legislation 
of  monasteries,  their  rdations  on  the  one  hand  with  the  state, 
on  the  other  with  the  clergy,  their  situation  in  civil  society, 
and  in  ecclesiastical  society.  This  will  form  the  subject  of 
tor  next  lecture. 
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The  reUuions  of  the  monks  with  the  dergj,  from  the  fourth  to  the 

century — Their  primitive  independence — Cwues  of  its  deeUn^— 1.  !■ 
proportion  as  the  number  and  the  power  of  the  monks  w«re  mgMSBtsi, 
the  blHhops  extended  their  jurisdiction  over  them  — Caaoas  if  tks 
councils — 2.  Tlie  monks  demand  and  obtain  priTileges  3.  Thej  ai|in 
to  enter  into  the  clergy — Diffprences  and  contests  among  tha 
tliemselvos  upon  this  subject — Tbe  bishops  at  first  repolse  their  ] 
f>ions — Tbey  give  way  to  tbem — In  entering  into  the  clergy  the  monks  lose 
their  independence — Tyranny  of  the  bishops  over  the  monasteries— Be- 
sistance  of  the  monks — Charters  granted  by  the  bishops  to  some  monas- 
teries— The  monks  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  kings,  to 
thnt  of  the  popes — Character  and  limits  of  the  intervention — Similaritj 
between  the  struggle  of  the  monasteries  against  the  bishops  and  that  of 
the  commons  against  the  feudal  lords. 

We  have  studied  the  internal  system  of  monasteries  firam 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century;  at  present  let  us  occupy  oor^ 
selves  with  their  external  condition  in  the  church  in  geiiend» 
with  their  relations  with  the  clergy. 

As  people  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  internal  state  and 
system  of  monasteries,  by  forgetting  the  primitive  chanc- 
ter  of  monks,  who  were  at  first  laymen  and  not  ecdesiastiei^ 
so  have  they  been  greatly  deceived  concerning  their  situatioB 
in  the  church,  by  forgetting  their  equally  primitive  character, 
which  was  liberty,  independence. 

Tlie  foundation  of  a  great  number  of  monasteries  belonged 
to  an  epoch,  wlien  the  monks  were  already,  and  for  a  long 
time  had  been,  incorporated  with  the  clergy;  many  weie 
founded  by  a  patron,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  sometimes  a  bishop^ 
sometimes  a  king,  or  a  great  nobleman;  and  we  see  thein» 
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from  their  very  origin,  subject  to  an  authority  to  which  they 
owed  their  existence. 

It  is  supposed  that  it  had  always  been  thus,  that  all  the 
monasteries  had  been  the  creation  of  some  will  foreign  and 
superior  to  that  of  the  congregation  itself,  and  which,  more 
or  less,  had  retained  its  influence.  This  is  entirely  to  over- 
hok  the  primitive  situation  of  these  establishments,  and  the 
true  mode  of  their  formation. 

The  first  monasteries  were  not  founded  by  any  one, — ^they 
founded  themselves.  They  were  not,  as  at  a  later  period 
the  pious  work  of  some  rich  and  powerful  man  who  was 
desirous  of  building  an  edifice,  joining  a  church  to  it,  endow- 
ing  it,  and  calling  other  men  to  it,  in  order  that  they  might 
tbare  lead  a  religious  life.  The  monastical  associations  formed 
themselves  spontaneously,  among  equals,  by  the  impulsive 
iBOvement  of  soul,  and  without  any  other  aim  than  that  of 
Mtisfying  it.  The  monks  preceded  the  monastery,  its  edifices, 
its  cburch,  its  endowment;  they  united,  each  of  his  own  will, 
wad  on  his  own  account,  without  depending  upon  any  one  be- 
jond,  as  free  as  they  were  disinterested. 

In  meeting,  they  naturally  found  themselves,  in  all  that  re- 
lated to  manners,  to  doctrines,  to  religious  practices,  placed 
imder  the  inspection  of  the  bishops.  The  secular  clergy  ex- 
isted before  the  monasteries;  it  was  organised;  it  had  rights, 
S  recognised  authority;  the  monks  were  subject  to  it,  like 
otiier  Christians.  The  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  faithful 
was  the  object  of  episcopal  inspection  and  censure;  that  of 
die  monks  was  in  the  same  case:  the  bishop  was  not  invested 
with  any  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  them,  with  any  par- 
ticular authority;  they  were  in  the  general  condition  of 
liie  laity — ^Hving,  however,  in  great  independence,  electing 
tteir  superiors,  administering  the  property  which  they  pos- 
msed  in  common,  without  any  obligation  to  any  one,  without 
may  burden  upon  any  one,  governing  themselves,  in  a  word, 
is  they  chose. 

Their  independence,  and  the  analogy  between  their  situa- 
tien  and  the  rest  of  the  laity  was  such,  that  they  had  no  par- 
ticular church,  for  instance,  no  church  attached  to  their 
aonastery,  no  priest  who  celebrated  Divine  service  for  them 
especially;  they  went  to  the  church  of  the  neighbouring  city 
o2 
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or  parish,  like  all  the  faithful,  united  to  the  mass  of  the  po- 
pulation. 

This  was  the  primitive  state  of  the  monasteries,  the  start- 
ing point  of  their  relations  with  the  clergy.  They  did  not 
long  remain  there:  many  causes  soon  concurred  to  change  their 
independence,  and  unite  them  more  intimately  with  the  eocle* 
siastical  corporation.  Let  us  attempt  to  recognise  them,  and 
to  mark  the  various  degrees  of  their  transition. 

The  number  and  power  of  the  monks  continually  increased. 
When  I  say  power,  I  speak  of  their  influence,  their  moral  action 
on  the  public:  for  power,  properly  so  called,  legal,  constituted 
power,  the  monks  were  entirely  without;  but  their  influence 
was  daily  more  visible  and  more  strong.  For  this  reason 
alone,  they  attracted  a  more  assiduous  and  attentive  inspec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  bishops.  The  clergy  very  quickly  un- 
derstood that  it  had  in  them,  either  formidable  rivals,  or  usefbl 
instruments.  They  applied  themselves,  therefore,  at  an  early 
period  to  confine  them,  and  to  make  use  of  them.  The  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  fifth  century  attests  the  continual 
efforts  of  the  bishops  to  extend  and  to  confirm  their  juris- 
diction over  the  monks.  The  general  inspection  which  th^ 
had  a  right  to  exercise  over  aJl  the  faithful,  furnished  them 
with  a  thousand  occasions  and  means.  The  very  liberty  en- 
joyed by  the  monks  lent  them  aid,  for  it  gave  rise  to  many 
disorders;  and  the  episcopal  authority  was,  of  all  others^  most 
naturally  called  upon  to  interfere  for  their  repression.  It  inter- 
posed, therefore,  and  the  acts  of  the  councils  of  the  fifth  century 
abound  in  canons,  whose  only  object  is  to  confirm  and  esta- 
blish the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  over  monasteries.  The 
most  fundamental  is  a  canon  of  the  oecumenical  council  held 
at  Chalcedonia  in  4ol,  and  which  enacts: 

"  Those  who  have  sincerely  and  really  embraced  the  solitary 
life  shall  be  suitably  honoured;  but  as  some,  under  the  ap- 
pearance and  name  of  monks,  disturb  civil  and  ecdesiastioal 
affairs,  overrunning  towns,  and  attempting  even  to  instituta 
monasteries  for  themselves,  it  has  pleased  us  to  order  that 
no  one  build  or  found  a  monastery  without  the  consent  of  the 
bishop. 

<'  Monks,  in  every  city  or  district,  shall  be  subject  to  the 

bishop,  remain  tranquil,  only  apply  themselves  to  fastings  and 

prayer,  and  remain  in  the  place  where  they  have  renounc^  the 
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world.  Let  them  not  meddle  with  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
affairs,  and  interfere  in  nothing  out  of  doors,  and  not  quit 
their  monasteries,  unless,  for  some  necessary  work,  it  be  so 
ordered  by  the  bishop  of  the  dty/*^ 

This  text  proves  that,  hitherto,  the  greater  part  of  the  mo- 
nasteries were  freely  founded  by  the  monks  themselves;  but 
this  fiict  was  already  considered  as  an  abuse,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop  was  formally  required.  Its  necessity,  in 
&ct,  became  a  law,  and  we  read  in  the  canons  of  the  council 
ctf  Agde,  held  in  506: 

*^  We  forbid  that  new  monasteries  be  founded  without  the 
consent  of  the  bishop."^ 

In  511,  the  council  of  Orleans  orders: 

'*  Let  the  abbots,  according  to  the  humility  which  is  suit- 
aUe  to  the  religious  life,  be  subject  to  the  power  of  the 
bishops;  and  if  they  do  anything  against  the  rule,  let  them 
be  reprimanded  by  the  bishops;  and  being  convoked,  they 
shall  meet  once  a  year  in  the  place  chosen  by  the  bishop.*^ 

Here  the  bishop  goes  further,  he  makes  himself  the  ruling 
minister  even  in  the  interior  of  monasteries  ;  it  was  not  from 
him  that  they  held  it ;  be  was  not  the  monastical  legislative 
power  ;  but  he  took  the  right  of  surveying  the  execution  of 
the  law  there. 

The  same  council  adds  :  "  Let  no  monk,  abandoning, 
through  ambition  or  vanity,  the  congregation  of  the  monas- 
tery, dare  to  construct  a  separate  cell  without  the  permission 
of  the  bishop,  or  the  consent  of  his  abbot."* 

New  progress  of  the  episcopal  authority;  hermits,  ancho- 
lites,  recluses,  attracted  more  admiration  and  popular  favour 
than  the  cenobites:  the  most  zealous  monks  were  always  dis- 
posed to  quit  the  interior  of  the  monasteries  in  order  to  give 
themselves  up  to  these  proud  austerities.  For  some  time 
no  authority  interfered  to  prevent  it,  not  even  that  of  the 
abbot ;  you  now  see  the  repressive  power  sanctioned,  not 
only  that  of  the  abbot,  but  of  the  bishop;  he,  too,  charged 
botii  with  keeping  the  monks  within  the  interior  of  the  house, 
and  with  repressing  the  external  effects  of  exaltation. 

>  Coan.  of  Chaloedonia,  in  451.  c.  4.  ^  lb.  c.  58. 

»  lb.  c.  19.  *  Coun.  of  Orleans,  c.  22. 
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In  362,  a  new  council  of  Orleans  decrees  : 

"  Let  abbots  who  slight  the  orders  of  the  bishops,  not  be 
admitted,  unless  they  humbly  retract  this  rebellion."^ 

And  a  year  afterwards: 

**  Let  the  monastery  and  the  discipline  of  monks  be  under 
the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  the  district  in  which  they  aie 
situated. 

"  Let  it  not  be  permitted  to  abbots  to  go  far  from  their 
monastery  without  the  permission  of  the  bidliop.  If  they  do 
so,  let  them  be  regularly  corrected  by  their  bi^op,  accoHing 
to  the  ancient  canons. 

*^  Let  the  bishops  take  imder  their  care,  nunneries  estar 
blished  in  their  city;  and  let  them  not  allow  any  abbess  to  do 
aught  against  the  rule  of  her  monastery.**^ 

When  all  these  rules  were  proclaimed,  although  they  did 
not  contain  anything  very  precise,  although,  as  you  see,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  was  not  exactly  determined,  still 
it  was  established;  it  interfered  in  the  principal  points  of 
the  existence  of  the  monks,  in  the  foundation  of  monaste- 
ries, in  the  observation  of  their  discipline,  in  the  duties  of  the 
abbots;  and,  recognised  in  principle,  although  often  repulsed 
in  fact,  it  strengthened  itself  by  exercise. 

The  monks  themselves  concurred  to  its  progression.  When 
they  had  acquired  more  importance,  they  claimed  a  separate 
existence.  They  complained  of  being  assimilated  with  the 
simple  laity,  and  confounded  with  the  mass  of  the  faithful;  thej 
desired  to  be  established  as  a  distinct  corporation,  a  pomtiTe 
institution.  Independence  and  influence  were  not  sufficient 
for  them — privilege  was  necessary.  Now,  from  whom  coaU 
they  obtain  it,  except  from  the  clergy?  The  authority  of 
the  bishops  could  alone  constitute  them  separate  from  the  re* 
ligious  society  in  general,  and  privilege  them  in  its  boaooL 
lliey  demanded  these  privileges,  and  obtained  them,  but  hj 
paying  for  them.  There  was  one,  for  instance,  very  simpk^ 
that  of  not  going  to  the  church  of  the  parish,  of  constmet- 
ing  one  in  the  interior  of  the  monastery,  and  there  eele* 
brating  divine  service.  They  granted  it  to  them  without 
difliculty;  but  it  was  necessary  that  priests  should  do  duty 

^  Conn,  of  Orleans,  c.  *4'2.        '  Coan.  of  Orleans,  in  OM,  c.  1 ,  2,  3.  5. 
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in  these  churches;  now  the  monks  were  not  priests,  and  had 
not  the  right  of  doing  duty.  They  gave  them  priests,  and 
the  external  clergy  from  that  time  had  a  place  in  the  in- 
terior of  monasteries;  men  were  there  sent  from  it'as  delegates, 
inspectors.  By  this  fact  alone,  the  independence  of  the  monks 
ahready  endured  a  serious  blow:  they  saw,  and  attempted  to 
remedy,  the  evil;  they  demanded  that  instead  of  priests  sent 
from  without,  the  bishop  should  ordain  some  monks  priests. 
The  clergy  consented  to  it,  and  under  the  name  of  Atero- 
MtoHoeMj  ^  monasteries  had  priests  chosen  from  out  of  their 
own  body.  They  were  rather  less  strangers  than  those  who 
came  from  without,  but  still  they  belonged  to  the  secular 
clergy,  took  its  spirit,  associated  themselves  with  its  interests, 
separated  themselves  more  or  less  from  their  brothers;  and 
by  this  simple  distinction,  established  between  the  simple 
monks  and  the  priests,  between  those  who  were  present  at 
the  service,  and  those  who  performed  it,  the  monastic  in- 
stitution already  lost  part  of  its  independence  and  of  its  homo- 
geneity. 

The  loss  was  so  real  that  more  than  one  superior  of  a  mo- 
nastery, more  than  one  abbot  perceived  it,  and  attempted  to 
repair  it,  at  least  to  limit  it.  The  rules  of  many  monastic 
orders  speak  of  priests  established  in  the  monastery  with  dis- 
trust, and  apply  themselves  sometimes  to  restrain  their  number, 
Kmie times  the  influence  of  them. 

Saint  Benedict  in  his  formally  inserted  two  chapters  on 
tibia  subject: 

"  If  an  abbot,"  says  he,  "  wishes  to  have  a  priest  or  a  dea- 
con ordained  for  him,  let  him  select  from  among  his  people 
one  who  is  worthy  to  perform  the  sacerdotal  functions.  But 
let  him  who  is  ordained  guard  against  all  pride,  and  let  him 
not  contend  against  anything  which  shall  be  enjoined  him  by 
the  abbot ;  let  him  know  tliat  he  is  even  more  subject  to  the 
ngnlar  discipline  than  any  other;  that  the  priesthood  is  not  a 
raison  for  him  to  forget  obedience  and  rule;  but  let  him  more 
and  more  advance  in  God,  and  always  keep  to  the  func- 
tions by  which  he  entered  into  the  monastery,  except  the 
duties  of  the  altar,  when  even,  by  choice  of  the  congregation, 
and  the  will  of  the  abbot,  he  shall  be,  by  reason  of  the  merits 
of  his  life,  raised  to  a  more  elevated  rank.     Let  him  know 
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timt  ho  mu8t  obsorvc  the  rule  established  by  the  deans  and 
priors ;  that  if  he  dare  to  act  otherwise,  he  shall  not  be 
judged  as  a  priest,  but  as  a  rebel.  And  if,  ni\er  having  been 
frctiuently  warned,  he  does  not  correct  himself,  let  the 
bishop  himself  be  called  as  witness.  If  he  do  not  amend,  and 
his  faults  be  glaring,  let  him  be  driven  from  the  monastery, 
in  case  ho  will  not  still  submit,  nor  obey  the  rule.'*^ 

"  If  any  one  of  the  order  of  priests  ask  to  be  i*eeeived  into 
the  monastery,  let  it  not  be  immediately  consented  tO{  if  he 
persist  in  his  request,  let  him  know  that  he  shall  submit  to 
the  whole  discipline  and  rule,  and  that  nothing  shall  bo 
abated  him."-* 

This  ratlior  jealous  fear,  this  vigilance  to  repress  the 
arrogance  of  priests,  to  sul)j(M*.t  them  to  the  life  of  monks, 
was  also  manifested  elsewhere,  and  by  other  symptoms;  they 
only  the  better  prove  the  progress  of  the  external  clergy  in 
the  interior  of  monasteries,  and  the  danger  in  which  it  placed 
their  ancient  inde{>endence. 

It  had  to  submit  to  an  entirely  different  check.  Not  con* 
tent  with  being  separated  from  tlie  lay  s<K!iety,  and  being 
raised  above  it  by  their  privileges,  the  monks  conceived  the 
ambition  of  entering  fully  into  tlie  ecclosiHstical  society,  of 
participating  in  the  privileges  and  |)ower  of  the  clergy. 
Tliis  ambition  was  shown  in  the  monustienl  institution  at  a 
very  early  period.  It  was  not  appn)v<^d  of  by  all.  The 
exalted  and  austere  monks,  those  whose  imagination  was 
strongly  filled  with  the  holiness  of  the  monastic  life,  and 
aspired  to  all  its  gh)ries,  were  averse,  to  receiving  the  sacred 
orders.  Scmie  regarded  the  clerical  ns  a  worldly  life,  which 
deterred  them  from  the  contemplation  of  divine  things; 
the  others  thought  themselves  nnwoiihy  of  the  priesthoody 
and  did  not  find  themselves  in  a  suflieiently  i>erf(M!t  state  to 
celebrate  divine  service.  Ilencii  arose  some  singuhir  inci- 
dents in  the  relations  between  the  monks  and  the  clei^v. 
In  the  fourth  (century,  while  Saint  Kpiphanns  was  bishop  in 
the  island  of  C'yprus,  there  was  a  monk  in  the  island  namod 
Pauliiuanus,  eclehrated  for  his  virtues,  and  in  gn^at  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity.  They  Irecpuuilly  proposed  making  him  a 
priest;  he  always  declined,  saying  that  hv  was  not  worthy 

'  IN'}?.  S.  nciHMl    c.  <5'i.  -   III.  c.  (M). 
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of  it;  but  Saint  Epiphanus  positively  insisted  upon  consecrat- 
ing him.  He  proceeded  in  the  following  manner:  it  is  himself 
who  gives  the  account: 

"  While  they  celebrated  mass  in  the  church  of  a  village 
near  our  monastery,  without  his  being  aware  of  it,  or  in 
the  least  expecting  it,  we  had  him  seized  by  a  number  of 
deacons,  and  had  his  mouth  held,  for  fear  that,  >vishing  to 
escape,  he  should  adjure  us  in  the  name  of  Christ.  We  at 
first  ordained  him  deacon,  and  summoned  him,  by  the 
fear  he  had  for  God,  to  fulfil  the  office.  He  strongly  re- 
sisted, maintaining  that  he  was  unworthy.  It  was  sdmost 
necessary  to  force  him,  for  we  had  great  difficulty  in  per- 
suading him  by  testimonies  of  the  Writings,  and  in  citing 
the  conmiands  of  Grod.  And  when  he  had  performed  the 
duties  of  deacon  in  the  holy  sacrifice,  we  again  had  his  mouth 
held,  with  great  difficulty;  we  ordained  him  priest,  and,  for 
the  same  reasons  which  we  had  ah*eady  impressed  upon  him, 
we  decided  him  to  take  a  place  among  the  priests."* 

They  rarely  came  to  such  violent  extremities;  but  I  might 
dte  many  other  examples  of  monks  who  were  sincerely  re- 
pugnant to  becoming  priests,  and  obstinately  refused. 

Such,  however,  was  far  from  being  their  general  character. 
The  greater  part  were  very  anxious  to  enter  into  orders,  for 
tiie  clergy  was  the  superior  body:  to  be  received  into  its 
bosom  was  to  be  raised.  "  If  the  desire  to  become  a  priest 
excite  you,"  says  Saint  Jerome  to  a  monk,  "  learn,  that  you 
sUQr  be  able  to  teach;  pretend  not  to  be  a  soldier  without 
having  been  a  militiaman,  and  a  master  before  having  been  a 
disdple."^  In  fact,  the  desire  to  become  priests  so  keenly 
excited  the  monks,  that  Cassienus  ranks  it  among  the  tempta- 
tions with  which  the  demon  pursued  them,  and  especially 
among  those  which  he  attributes  to  the  demon  of  vain  glory. 

"  Sometimes,"  says  he,  "  the  demon  of  vain  glory  inspires 
a  monk  with  a  desire  for  the  degrees  of  the  clergy,  the  priest- 
hoody  or  the  deaconship.  According  to  him,  if  he  be  in- 
rested  with  it,  despite  himself,  he  will  fill  the  duties  with  so 
much  rigour,  that  he  might  offer  examples  of  holiness  even 
to  other  priests,  and  might  gain  many  people  over  to  the 

*  Sniiii  Kpiphiunis,  lett.  to  Jolin,  bishop  of  .lerusalem,  vol.  ii.  p.  .'U'2. 

*  Saiut  Jerome,  lett.  4,  ad  Bh.ttirum. 
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churchy  not  only  by  his  admirable  way  of  living,  but 
doctrine  and  discourses."*     And  he  relates  Uie  foil 
anecdote  upon  this  subject — a  singular  proof,  truly, 
passion  with  which  certain  monks  aspired  to  become  ; 
and  of  the  empire  which  this  desire  possessed  over 
imagination: 

"  I  remember,"  says  he,  "  that  during  my  stay  : 
solitude  of  Scythia,  an  old  man  told  me,  that  going  oi 
to  the  cell  of  a  certain  brother,  to  visit  him,  as  he  appr< 
the  door,  he  heard  him  within  pronouncing  certain  ^ 
he  stopped  a  little,  wishing  to  know  what  he  read 
Scripture,  or  else  what  he  repeated  from  memory,  aco 
to  usage.  And  as  this  pious  spy  curiously  listened,  wi 
ear  at  the  door,  he  perceived  that  the  spirit  of  vaii 
tempted  the  brother,  for  he  spoke  as  if  he  addressed  a  e 
to  the  people  in  the  church.  The  old  man  still  stoppc 
he  heard  that  the  brother,  after  having  finished  his  b 
changed  his  office,  and  did  the  duties  of  deacon  at  the  i 
the  catechumens.  He  at  last  knocked  at  the  door,  aj 
brother  came  to  meet  him  with  his  accustomed  vene 
and  introduced  him  into  his  cell.  Then,  rather  troul 
his  conscience  at  the  thoughts  which  had  occupied  h 
asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  there,  fearing,  t 
doubt,  that  he  had  insulted  him  by  keeping  him  wail 
the  door;  and  the  old  man  answered,  smiling:  '  I  ] 
just  as  you  celebrated  the  mass  of  the  catechumens.* " 

Of  a  surety  men  preoccupied  to  such  a  degree  by 
desire,  would  unhesitatingly  have  sacrificed  their  indepe 
to  it.  Let  us  see  how  they  attained  their  end,  and  wl 
suit  this  success  had  for  them. 

The  clergy  at  first  looked  upon  the  ambition  of  the 
with  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  and  distrust.  At  the  foui 
tury,  some  bishops,  more  vigorous  and  discerning  than 
or  with  some  particular  end  in  view,  received  them  i 
ably.  Saint  Athanasius,  for  example,  bishop  of  Alex 
engaged  in  his  great  contest  against  the  Arians, 
the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  loaded  the  monks  with  < 
tion,  and  selected  many  to  ordain  as  priests,  and  € 
make  bishops  of.     The  monks  were  orthodox,  eager,  p 

*  Cassienus,  de  Cccnoh.  hist.  xi.  )4.  »  Ibid,  l^. 
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Athanasius  saw  that  in  them    he   should  have    powerful 
and  devoted  allies.     His  example  was  followed  by  some 
bishops  in  the  west,  especially  by  Saint  Ambrose  at  Milan, 
and  by  Eusebius,  bishop  of  VerceiL     But  the  episcopacy  in 
general  behaved  differently;  it  continued  to  treat  the  preten- 
sions of  the  monks  coldly,  scornfully,  and  to  combat  them 
underhand.     Proofs  of  it  are  in  writing  down  to  the  seventh 
century.     At  the  end  of  the  fourth,  for  example,  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  Saint  Siricius  (384 — 398),  allowed  holy  orders  to  be 
conferred  upon  them,  but  with  many  stipulations,  lest  too 
large  a  number  of  monks  should  penetrate  into  the  clergy.    In 
the  middle  of  the  following  century.  Saint  Leo  (440—460) 
engi^ed  Maximus,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  not  too  easily  to 
allow  permission  to  preach  to  the  monks  of  his  diocese,  even 
to  the  most  holy,  because  their  preaching  might  have  serious 
consequences  for  the  influence  of  the  clergy.     At  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century.  Saint  Gregory  the  Great  recommended  the 
bishops  to  ordain  monks  as  parish  priests  but  rarely,  and  to 
employ  them  with  reserve.     Upon  the  whole,  amidst  even  the 
fiivours  which  it  exhibits  towards  them,  the  episcopacy  always 
shows  itself  jealous  of  the  monks,  and  inclined  to  separate 
them  from  the  clergy. 

But  the  progress  of  their  popularity  surmounted  this 
secret  resistance.  It  was  soon  acknowledged  that  theirs,  of 
all  lives,  was  the  Christian  life;  that  it  surpassed  in  merit 
that  of  the  external  clergy,  who  could  not  do  better  than 
imitate  them,  and  that  a  priest,  or  even  a  bishop,  in  becoming 
a  monk,  advanced  in  the  paths  of  holiness  and  salvation. 
Hie  councils  themselves,  composed  of  bishops,  proclaimed 
these  maxims: 

"  If  priests,"  says  a  council  of  Toledo,  "  desiring  to  follow 
a  better  life,  wish  to  embrace  the  rule  of  the  monks,  let  the 
Uahop  give  them  free  access  into  the  monasteries,  and  in  no 
way  obstruct  the  design  of  those  who  wish  to  give  themselves 
up  to  contemplation."^ 

When  they  were  generally  recognised,  there  was  no  longer 
Mnj  means  of  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  monks,  nor  of 
parsimoniously  granting  them  the  priesthood  and  episco- 
pacy.    At  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century,  Boni- 

»  Coun.  of  Toledo,  in  633,  c.  60. 
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face  IV.  proclaims  that  they  are  plus  quam  idonei^  more  than 
fitted  for  all  the  functions  of  the  clergy ;  and  gradually 
events  and  minds  progressed  in  this  direction ;  the  monks 
found  themselves  incorporated  in  the  clergy;  and  while 
preserving  a  distinct  existence,  associated  on  every  occasion 
with  its  privileges  and  power.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
exactly  the  date  of  this  admission ;  it  was  progressive,  and 
for  a  long  time  incomplete;  even  in  the  eighth  century,  the 
monks  were  at  times  still  called  laymen,  and  considered  as 
such.  Still  it  may  be  said  that,  about  the  end  of  the  sixth 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  the  revolution 
for  which  they  had  laboured  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury was  consummated.  Let  us  see  what  were  the  results  of 
it,  as  regards  their  external  condition,  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  monks  in  the  clergy,  when  they  decidedly  formed  a 
part  of  it. 

It  is  evident  that  they  must  have  lost  there  a  great  deal  of 
independence,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  bishops  over 
monasteries  was  necessarily  extended  and  confirmed.  You 
know  what  the  power  of  the  episcopacy  was  over  parish 
priests  from  the  seventh  to  the  eighth  century.  The  fortune 
of  monks  was  no  better,  lliose  little  associations  wliich  we 
have  just  seen  so  independent,  over  which  the  bishops  had 
scarcely  a  moral  jurisdiction,  which  they  laboured  with  00 
much  care  to  draw  beneath  their  empire,  see  how  they  were 
treated  at  the  seventh  century.  I  shall  leave  the  councils  to 
speak  for  themselves: 

'^  It  has  been  given  out  at  the  present  council  that  monlu^ 
by  order  of  the  bishops,  arc  subject  to  servile  labours,  and 
that,  against  the  canonical  orders,  the  rights  of  monasteries 
are  U8uq)ed  with  an  illegitimate  audacity;  so  that  a  monas- 
tery becomes  almost  a  domain,  and  that  illustrious  part  of  the 
body  of  Christ  is  almost  reduced  to  ignominy  and  servitudet 
We  therefore  warn  the  chiefs  of  the  churches  that  they  no 
longer  commit  anything  of  the  kind;  and  that  the  bishops  dift 
nothing  in  monasteries  except  what  the  canons  direct  Uiem, 
that  is,  exhort  the  monks  to  a  holy  life,  appoint  the  abboli 
and  other  ofiicers,  and  reform  such  things  as  shall  be  againal 
rule."» 

*  Couu.  of  Toledo,  iu  0.*).'),  c.  M. ' 
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regards  presents  that  are  made  to  a  monastery,  let 
bishops  touch  them."* 

nost  deplorable  thing  there  is,  which  we  are  forced  to 
e  by  a  severe  censure.  We  have  learnt  that  certain 
unjustly  establish  as  prelates  in  certain  monasteries 
f  their  relations  or  favourites,  and  procure  them  ini* 
advantages,  to  the  end  that  they  may  receive,  through 
3th  what  is  in  fact  regularly  due  to  the  bishop  of  the 
and  all  that  the  violence  of  the  exactor  whom  they 
it  can  seize  from  the  monasteries."^ 
;ht  greatly  multiply  these  quotations:  all  would  equally 
iiat,  at  tins  epoch,  the  monasteries  were  subjected  to 
IS  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  bishops, 
y  however,  had  means  of  resistance,  and  they  made  use 
u  In  order  to  explain  the  nature  of  these  means 
x>rily,  allow  me  to  leave  the  monks  for  a  moment,  and 
r  attention  to  an  analogous  fact,  and  one  much  better 

J  one  is  aware  that,  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  cen- 
le  cities,  large  or  small,  which  still  existed  in  Gaul, 
duced  to  enter  into  the  feudal  society,  to  assume  the 
aistics  of  the  new  system,  to  take  a  place  in  its 
ly,  to  contract  its  obligations  in  order  to  possess  its 
to  live  under  the  patronage  of  a  lord.  This  patronage 
rah,  oppressive,  and  the  cities  impatiently  supported 
jht.  At  a  very  early  period,  when  they  first  en- 
n  feudalism,  they  attempted  to  shake  it  off,  to  regain 
ndependence.  What  were  their  means  ?  In  the 
18  there  was  the  wreck  of  the  ancient  municipal 
:  in  their  miserable  condition,  they  still  selected  some 
I  magistrates :  some  property  remained  to  them ; 
Iministered  this  property  themselves:  in  a  word, 
eserved,  in  some  respects,  an  existence  distinct  from 
lich  they  had  assumed  in  entering  the  feudal  society, 
toice  which  was  connected  with  institutions,  with 
leSy  and  with  a  social  state,  all  of  them  entirely  dif- 
These  remains  of  their  ancient  existence,  these 
of  the  municipal  system,  became  the  fulcrum  by  the 
rhich  the  boroughs  struggled  against  the  feudal  master 

L  0/  Lerida,  in  024,  c.  3.  >  Coon,  of  Toledo,  in  GDO,  c.  3. 
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who  had  invaded  them,  and  progreesivdj  r^ained  aome 
degree  of  liberty. 

An  analogous  fact  was  brought  about  in  the  hiatoryof 
monasteries,  and  of  their  relations  with  the  clergy.  Yoa  have 
just  seen  the  monks  entering  into  the  ecclesiastical  society, 
and  falling  under  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  as  the  com- 
mons entered  at  a  later  period  into  the  feudal  society,  and 
fell  under  the  authority  of  the  lords.  But  the  monks  also 
retained  some  of  their  primitive  existence,  of  their  original 
independence;  for  example,  they  had  had  domains  given  tbemr 
these  domains  were  not  confounded  with  those  of  the  bish^ 
in  whose  diocese  the  monastery  was  situated;  they  were  not 
lost  in  the  mass  of  church  property  of  which  the  bishop  hid 
the  sole  administration;  they  remained  the  distinct  and  per* 
sonal  property  of  each  establishment.  The  monks  accord- 
ingly continued  to  exercise  some  of  their  rights;  the  dectuo 
of  their  abbot  and  other  monastic  affairs,  the  interior  admini^ 
tration  of  the  monastery,  &c.  In  the  same  way,  therefbrey  as 
the  boroughs  retained  some  wreck  of  the  municipal  system, 
and  of  their  property,  and  made  use  of  them  in  oider  to 
struggle  against  feudal  tyranny,  so  did  the  monks  preserve 
some  remnants  of  their  internal  constitution  and  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  made  use  of  them  in  struggling  against  epiaoopal 
tyranny.  So  that  the  boroughs  follow^  the  route  and  in  the 
steps  of  the  monasteries;  not  that  they  imitated  them,  bnt 
because  the  same  situation  led  to  the  same  results. 

Let  us  follow  in  its  vicissitudes  the  resistance  of  the  monki 
against  the  bishops;  we  shall  see  this  analogy  developed  more 
and  more. 

The  contest  was  at  first  limited  to  complaints,  to  protesta- 
tions, carried  eitlier  before  the  bishop  himself,  or  b^ore  the 
councils.  Sometimes  the  councils  received  them,  and  issued 
canons  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil:  I  have  just  read  to  you  texts 
which  prove  it.  But  a  written  remedy  is  of  little  efficacy. 
The  monks  felt  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  some  other  means. 
They  openly  resisted  their  bishop;  they  refused  to  obey  his 
injunctions,  to  receive  him  in  the  monastery;  more  than  onee 
they  repulsed  his  envoys  by  force  of  arms.  Still  their  resist- 
ance weighed  heavily  upon  them;  the  bishop  excommnnieated 
them,  interdicted  their  priests:  the  struggle  was  grievotis 
for  all.     They  treated.     The  monks  promised  to  resume 
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to  make  presents  to  the  bishop,  to  cede  to  him  some 
f  the  domain,  if  he  was  willing  to  promise  to  respect 
nasterj  thenceforward,  not  to  piBage  their  property,  to 
hem  in  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  The  bishi^ 
feed,  and  gave  a  charter  to  the  monastery.  Th^  are 
•  charters,  these  immunities,  these  privileges  coirarred 
Donasteries  by  their  bishop,  the  use  of  which  became 
aent  that  we  find  an  ofBicial  compilation  of  them  in  the 
ia  of  Marculf.  I  will  read  it:  you  will  be  struck  with 
iracter  of  these  acts: 
I  the  holy  lord  and  brother  in  Christ,  the  abbot  of — « 

lie  whole  congregation  of monastery,  built  at 

— ,  in  honour  of  Saint ,  bishop,  — .     The 

hich  we  bear  you  has  impelled  us,  by  Divine  inspira- 
o  r^ulate  for  your  repose  things  which  assure  us 
,  recompence,  and,  without  turning  us  from  the  right 
nr  overstepping  any  limit,  to  establish  rules  which 
itein  by  the  aid  of  the  Lord  an  eternal  duration,  for 
not  insure  the  least  recompence  from  God  in  applying 
^es  to  what  must  come  to  pass  in  future  times,  without 
succour  to  the  poor  in  the  present  time. . . .  We  think 
luty  to  insert  in  this  sheet  what  you  and  your  successors 
do  with  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  rather 

which  the  bishop  of  the  holy  church  himself  is  bound; 
%  that  those  of  your  congregation  who  are  to  exercise 
y  services  in  your  monastery,  when  they  shall  be  pre- 

by  the  abbot  and  all  the  congregation,  receive  from 
lur  successors  the  sacred  orders,  without  making  any 
r  this  honour;  that  the  said  bishop,  out  of  respect  for 
loe^  and  without  receiving  any  recompence,  consecrate 
tar  of  the  monastery,  and  grant,  if  it  be  demanded 
ly  the  holy  oil  each  year;  and  when,  by  Divine  will, 
bot  shall  pass  from  the  monastery  to  Gk)d,  let  the  bishop 

place,  without  expecting  recompence^  elevate  to  the 
f  abbot,  the  monk  most  remarkable  for  the  merits  of 
li  whom  he  shall  find  selected  by  the  brethren.  And 
m  take  nothing  which  has  been  offered  by  God-fearing 
0  the  abbey.     And  unless  requested  by  the  congre- 

or  the  abbot,  to  go  there  for  the  sake  of  prayer,  let 
if  us  enter  into  the  interior  of  a  monastery,  nor  over- 
B  enclosure.     And  if,  after  having  been  begged  so  to 
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do  by  the  monks,  the  bishop  come  for  the  purposes  of  prayer, 
or  to  be  useful  to  them  in  anything,  after  the  celebntioii  of 
the  holy  mysteries,  and  after  having  received  simple  and 
brief  thanlcs,  let  him  set  about  regaining  his  dwelling  withont 
being  required  so  to  do  by  any  one,  so  t'nat  the  monks  who 
are  accounted,  solitaries  may,  with  the  help  of  God,  pass  the 
time  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  tliat,  living  under  a  holy  mle, 
and  imitating  the  holy  fatliers,  they  may  the  more  perfectly 
implore  God  for  the  good  of  tlie  church,  and  the  salvation  A 
the  country.  And  if  any  monks  of  this  order  conduct  them- 
selves with  indifference,  and  not  as  they  should,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary let  them  be  corrected  according  to  rule  by  tiieir  abbot; 
if  not,  the  bishop  of  the  town  must  restrain  them,  in  order  that 
the  canonical  authority  be  deprived  of  nothing  which  tends 
to  the  repose  of  the  servants  of  the  faith.  If  any  of  our 
successors,  (which  God  forbid,)  full  of  perfidy,  and  impelled 
by  cupidity,  desire,  in  a  spirit  of  audacity,  to  violate  the 
things  herein  contained,  overwhelmed  by  the  blow  of  divine 
vengeance,  let  him  be  anathematized  and  excluded  from  the 
communion  of  the  brotherhood  for  three  years,  and  let  this 
privilege  be  not  the  less  eternally  immovable  for  his  oondoct 
In  order  that  this  constitution  may  remain  always  in  vigoory 
we  and  our  brothers,  the  lords  bishops,  have  confirmed  it 
with  our  signatures. 

"  Done,  this day  of the  year  of  our  Lord ^."' 

When  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  commons,  you  will 
see  that  many  of  the  charters  which  they  wrested  from  their 
lords,  seem  to  have  been  framed  upon  this  modeL 

It  happened  to  the  monasteries  as  it  was  afterwards  to  hap- 
pen to  the  commons  :  their  privileges  were  constantly  violated 
or  altogether  abolished.  They  were  obliged  to  have  reooorso 
to  a  higher  guarantee,  and  they  invoked  tliat  of  the  king:  a 
natural  pretext  presented  itself;  tlie  kings  themselves  founded 
monasteries,  and  in  founding  them  took  some  precautions  for 
shielding  them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops;  they  retained 
them  under  their  especial  protection,  and  prohibited  any  nsnr- 
pation  of  the  property  or  rights  of  the  monks  on  the  part  of  the 
bishops.  Thus  originated  the  intervention  of  royalty  between 
the  monasteries  and  the  clergy.     By  and  bye,  monasteries 

*  Marculf,  L.  i.  f.  1. 
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hich  had  not  been  founded  bj  kings  had  recourse  to  their 
potection,  and  attained  it  for  money  or  some  other  consider- 
ion.  The  kings  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  jurisdiction 
'  the  bishops,  they  disputed  none  of  their  religious  rights; 
le  protection  accorded  by  them  had  exclusive  reference  to 
onastic  property;  as  this  protection  was  more  or  less  effica- 
ouSy  the  bishops  used  every  effort  to  elude  it;  they  refused 
•  recognise  the  letters  of  protection  and  immunity  granted  by 
le  king;  sometimes  they  falsified  them  by  the  assistance  of 
Rne  treacherous  brother,  or  even  wholly  abstracted  them 
om  the  archives  of  the  monastery.  After  a  while,  in  order 
Mxre  fiiUy  to  possess  themselves  of  the  constantly  augment- 
ig  wealtii  of  these  establishments,  they  thought  of  another 
Ian:  they  procured  their  own  nomination  as  abbots  of  the 
lore  valuable  monasteries  :  an  opening  to  this  encroachment 
resented  itself;  many  monks  had  become  bishops,  and  for  the 
lost  part,  bishops  of  the  diocese  in  which  their  own  mo- 
Mtery  was  situated;  iu  this  monasteiy  they  had  taken  care 
» keep  up  friends,  partizans;  and  the  post  of  abbot  becom- 
ig  vacant,  frequently  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  it  for 
kemselves.  Thus,  at  once  bishops  and  abbots,  they  gave 
hemselves  up  without  restraint  to  the  most  monstrous  abuses. 
Rie  monasteries  in  every  direction  were  sorely  oppressed, 
rare  recklessly  despoiled  by  their  heads;  the  monks  looked 
ifoond  for  a  new  protector,  they  addressed  themselves  to  the 
jtofe.  The  papal  power  had  been  long  strengthening  and  extend- 
■g  itself,  and  it  eagerly  availed  itself  of  every  opportunity  of 
ti^  further  extending  itself ;  it  interposed  as  royalty  had  in- 
iHposed,  keeping,  at  all  events  for  a  long  time,  within  the  same 
hita,  making  no  attempt  to  narrow  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  die  bishops,  and  abridging  them  of  no  spiritual  right;  ap- 
l^fiDg  itself  only  to  repress  their  aggressions  upon  property 
tii  persons,  and  to  maintain  inviolate  the  established  monas- 
te  niles.  The  privileges  granted  by  the  popes  to  certain 
Mmaiteries  of  Frankish-Gaul  previously  to  the  commence- 
■ntof  the  eighth  century  kept  strictly  within  these  limits, 
k  no  case  removing  them  from  the  episcopal  to  the  papal 
jaaidiction.  The  monastery  of  Fulda  presents  us  with  the 
infe  instance  of  such  a  transfer,  and  this  took  place  by  the  con- 
Mit  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Saint  Boniface,  who  himself 
ihced  the  monastery  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  holy 
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see.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  snch  a  proceeding  that  we 
meet  with;  neither  popes  nor  kings  had  ever  before  inter- 
fered, except  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  bishops  within 
the  just  limits  of  their  authority. 

Such  were  the  changes  through  which,  in  the  interval  I 
have  described,  the  monastic  associations  passed,  in  their  re- 
lations with  the  clergy.  Their  original  condition  was  that  of 
independence;  this  independence  was  lessened  the  moment 
that  they  obtained  from  the  clergy  some  of  the  priyileges 
which  they  had  solicited  from  that  body.  The  privileges  so 
obtained,  only  served  to  augment  their  ambition:  they  became 
bent  upon  entering  the  ecclesiastical  corporation:  they  did 
enter  it,  after  a  while,  and  found  themselves  thenceforward 
subject,  like  the  priests,  to  the  ill-define^,  the  wnlimi^ 
authority  of  the  bishops.  The  bishops  abused  their  authority, 
the  monasteries  resisted,  and  in  virtue  of  what  still  remained 
to  them  of  their  original  independence,  procured  guaranteei^ 
charters.  The  charters  being  lighted,  the  monks  had  reoonrae 
to  the  civil  authority,  to  royalty,  and  royalty  confirmed  the 
charters,  and  took  the  monks  under  its  protection.  This 
protection  proving  inadequate,  the  monks  next  addressed 
themselves  to  the  pope,  who  interposed  by  another  title^  but 
without  any  more  decisive  success.  It  is  in  this  straggle  of 
royal  and  papal  protection  against  episcopal  tyranny,  that  we 
leave  the  monasteries  in  the  middle  of  the  eightih  oentniT. 
Under  the  Carlovingian  race,  they  had  to  experience  stfll 
more  terrible  shocks,  assaults  which  it  required  their  ntmoik 
efforts  to  overcome.  We  will  speak  of  these  at  the  proper 
time;  at  present,  the  analogy  between  the  history  of  the 
monasteries  and  that  of  the  commons,  which  manifested  itnlf 
two  centuries  later,  is  the  fact  which  most  peculiarly  calls  flir 
an  observation. 

We  have  now  completed  the  history  of  social  dyilisatiQ^ 
from  the  sixth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  We  kan 
gone  through  the  revolutions  of  civil  and  of  religious  aodelj^^ 
viewed  each  of  them  in  their  various  elements.  We  Iwfe 
still  to  study  the  history,  during  the  same  period,  of  pimi^ 
intellectual  and  moral  civilization;  of  the  ideas  whidbAn 
occupied  men's  minds,  the  works  which  these  ideas  gave  Urft 
to— in  a  word,  the  philosophical  and  literary  historj  of  fVaaee 
at  this  epoch.  We  will  enter  upon  this  study  in  onr  next 
lecture. 
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Fhim  the  «izth  to  the  eighth  century  all  profane  literature  disappeared ; 
flured  literatare  alone  remained — ^ThiB  is  evident  in  the  schools  and 
wiitinga  of  this  epoch — I.  Of  the  schools  in  Ganl  from  the  sixth  to  the 
fiif^th  century — Cathedral  schools — Bural  schools — Monastic  schools — 
"WhU  they  taagfat  there — 2.  Of  the  writings  of  the  day — General  cha- 
laeter  of  literature — It  ceased  to  be  speculative,  and  to  seek  more  especi- 
ally aoience  and  intellectual  enjoyments ;  it  became  practical ;  knowledge, 
eloquence,  writings,  were  made  means  of  action — ^lufluence  of  this  charac- 
tariadc  upon  the  idea  formed  of  the  intellectual  state  at  this  epoch — It 
produced  scarcely  any  works,  it  has  no  literature  properly  so  called ;  still 
minds  were  active — Its  literature  consists  in  sermons  and  legends — 
Bishops  and  missionaries — Ist,  Of  Saint  Cesoire,  bishop  of  Aries — Of 
his  sennons — 2nd,  Of  Saiut  Columbau,  missionary,  and  abbot  of  Luxeuil 
— Character  of  sacred  eloquence  at  this  epoch. 

In  stodjing  the  state  of  Gaul  at  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turiesy^  we  found  two  literatures,  the  one  sacred,  the  other 
profane.  The  distinction  was  marked  in  persons  and  in 
things;  the  laity  and  the  ecclesiastics  studied,  meditated^ 
wrote;  and  they  studied,  they  wrote,  they  meditated,  upon 
li^  subjects,  and  upon  religious  subjects.  Sacred  literature 
dominated  more  and  more,  but  it  was  not  alone,  profane 
literature  still  existed. 

From  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century,  there  is  no  longer 
any  profane  literature;  sacred  literature  stands  alone;  priests 
miy  study  or  write;  and  they  only  study,  they  only  write, 
fli¥e  some  rare  exceptions,  upon  religious  subjects.  The 
general  diaracter  of  the  epoch  is  the  concentration  of  intel- 
lectual development  in  the  religious  sphere.     The  fact  is 
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evident,  whether  we  regard  the  state  of  the  schools  which  still 
existed,  or  the  works  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

TIic  fourth  and  fifUi  centuries,  you  will  remember,  were  in 
no  want  of  civil  schools,  of  civil  professors,  instituted  by  the 
temporal  power,  and  teaching  the  profane  sciences.  AU 
tliose  great  schools  of  Gaul,  the  organization  and  names  of 
which  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  were  of  this  description.  I 
have  even  pointed  out  to  you,  that  as  yet  there  were  no 
ecclesiastical  schools,  and  that  religious  doctrines,  which 
daily  became  more  powerful  over  minds,  were  not  regulariy 
taught,  had  no  legal  and  official  organ.  Towards  the  end 
of  tlie  sixth  century,  everything  is  changed:  there  are  no 
longer  civil  schools;  ecclesiastical  schools  alone  subsist.  Those 
great  municipal  schools  of  Treves,  of  Poictiers,  of  Vienne,  of 
Bordeaux,  &c.,  have  disappeared;  in  their  place  have  arisen 
schools  called  cathedral  or  episcopal  schools,  because  each 
episcopal  see  had  its  own.  The  cathedral  school  was  not 
always  alone;  we  find  in  certain  dioceses  other  schoolsy  of  an 
uncertain  nature  and  origin,  wrecks,  perhaps,  of  some  andent 
civil  school,  which,  in  becoming  metamorphosed,  had  perpetu- 
ated itself.  In  the  diocese  of  Reims,  for  example,  there  ex- 
isted the  school  of  Mouzon,  some  distance  from  the  chief 
place  of  the  diocese,  and  in  high  credit,  although  Reims  had 
a  cathedral  school.  The  clergy  began  also,  about  the  same 
epocli,  to  create  other  schools  in  the  country,  also  ecden- 
ustical,  destined  to  form  young  readers  who  should  one  daj 
become  priests.  In  529,  the  council  of  Vaison  strongly  re- 
comrnended  the  propagation  of  country  schools;  they  were^ 
indeed,  multiplied  very  irregularly,  numerous  in  some  dioceses^ 
scarcely  any  in  others.  Finally,  there  were  schools  in  the 
gr(;at  monasteries:  the  intellectual  exercises  were  of  two  kinds; 
soine  of  the  most  distinguished  monks  gave  direct  instruc- 
tion to  ttie  members  of  the  congregation,  and  to  the  yonng 
people  who  were  being  brought  up  at  the  monastery;  it  wa%  "^ 
moreover,  the  custom,  in  a  large  number  of  monasteries^;  JBhffe  j 
after  the  lectures  at  which  the  monks  were  bound  tn  nttflSit 
they  should  have  conferences  among  themselves  upon  Wlwt- 
ever  had  been  made  the  subject  of  the  lecture;  and  these  con- 
ferences became  a  powerful  means  of  intellectual  developnieat 
and  instruction. 
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The  most  flourishing  of  the  episcopal  schools  from  the 
sixth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  were  those  of : 

1.  Poktiers.  There  were  many  schools  in  the  monasteries 
of  the  diocese,  at  Foictiers  itself,  at  Ligug4,  at  Ansion,  &c. 

2.  Paris. 

3.  Le  Mans, 

4.  Bourges, 

6.  Clermont,  There  was  another  school  in  the  town  where 
ihey  taught  the  Theodosian  code;  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
which  I  do  not  find  elsewhere. 

6.  Vienne, 

7.  ChalonS'Sur'Saane.  \ 

8.  Aries. 

9.  Gap, 

The  most  flourishing  of  the  monastic  schools  of  the  same 
epoch  were  those  of : 

1.  LuxeuU,  in  I>Vanche-Comt^. 

2.  Fanienelley  or  Saint  Vandrilley  in  Normandy;  in  which 
were  about  300  students. 

3.  SitkiUy  in  Normandy. 

4.  Saint  Medardy  at  Soissons. 

5.  Lerens. 

It  were  easy  to  extend  this  list;  but  the  prosperity  of  mo- 
nastic schools  was  subject  to  great  vicissitudes;  they  flourished 
rader  a  distinguished  abbot,  and  declined  under  his  sue- 
eessor. 

Even  in  nunneries,  study  was  not  neglected;  that  which 
Siint  Cesaire  founded  at  Aries  contained,  at  the  commence- 
■ent  of  the  sixth  century,  two  hundred  nuns,  for  the  most 
ptrt  occupied  in  copying  books,  sometimes  religious  books, 
tometimes,  probably,  even  the  works  of  the  ancients. 

The  metamorphosis  of  civil  schools  into  ecclesiastical  schools 
WBS  complete.  Let  us  see  what  was  taught  in  them.  We 
dnill  often  find  in  them  the  names  of  sciences  formerly  professed 
ia  the  civil  schools,  rhetoric,  logic,  grammai',  geometry,  astro- 
logy, &c. ;  but  these  were  evidently  no  longer  taught  except 
in  their  relations  to  theology.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the 
instruction:  all  was  turned  into  commentary  of  the  Scrip- 
tares,  historical,  philosophical,  allegorical,  moral,  commentary. 
They  desired  only  to  form  priests;  all  studies,  whatsoever 
their  nature,  were  directed  towards  this  result. 
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Sometimes  they  went  even  further:  thej  rejected  the  pro- 
fano  sciences  themselves,  whatever  might  be  the  use  made  of 
them.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  Saint  Dizier,  biahc^ 
of  Vlenne,  taught  grammar  in  his  cathedral  school.  Saint 
Gregory  the  Great  sharply  blamed  him  for  it.  **  It  is  not 
fit,"  he  writes  to  him,  '^  tliat  a  mouth  sacred  to  the  praues 
of  God,  should  be  opened  for  those  of  Jupiter.**  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  the  praises  of  God  or  of  Japiter  had 
to  do  with  grammar ;  but  what  is  evident,  is  the  crying  down 
of  the  profane  studies,  although  cultivated  by  the  priestSL 

The  same  fact  is  visible,  and  far  more  plainly,  in  the  writ- 
ten literature.  No  more  philosophical  meditations,  no  more 
learned  jurisprudence,  no  more  literary  criticism;  sare  some 
chronicles,  some  occasional  poems,  of  wliich  I  sliall  speak  at 
a  later  period,  we  have  nothing  belonging  to  this  time  < 
religious  works.  Intellectual  activity  appears  only  under  1 
form,  displays  itself  only  in  this  direction. 

A  still  more  important  revolution,  and  less  perceived,  is 
manifested:  not  only  did  literature  become  entirely  religioiM^ 
but,  religious,  it  ceased  to  be  literary;  there  was  no  longer 
any  literature,  properly  so  called.  In  the  finest  times  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  Gaul,  up  to  tlie  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  people  studied,  they  wrote,  for  the  mere  pleasnre  of 
studying,  of  knowing,  in  order  to  procure  for  themselves 
and  for  others  intellectual  enjoyment.  The  inflnenoe  of 
letters  over  society,  over  real  life,  was  only  indirect;  it  wss 
not  the  immediate  end  of  the  writers;  in  a  word,  science  and 
literature  were  essentially  disinterested,  devoted  to  the  v»* 
search  for  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  satisfied  with  finding 
them,  with  enjoying  them,  and  pretending  to  nothing  moTBi 

At  the  epocli  which  now  occupies  us  it  was  otherwisii 
people  no  longer  studied  in  order  to  know;  they  no  longsr 
wrote  for  the  sake  of  writing.  Writings  and  studies  took  • 
practical  character  and  aim.  Whoever  abandoned 
thereto,  aspired  to  immediate  action  upon  men,  to  _ 
their  actions,  to  govern  their  life,  to  convert  those  who  i 
not  believe,  to  reform  those  who  believed  and  did  not  practice* 
Science  and  eloquence  were  means  of  action,  of  i^uiiiiniiwi 
There  is  no  longer  a  disinterested  literature,  no  longer  Wif 
true  literature.     The  purely  speculative  character  of  pUI^ 
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sophj,  of  poetrj,  of  letters,  of  the  arts,  has  vanished;  it  is  no 
looger  the  beautiful  that  men  seek;  when  they  meet  with  it» 
it  no  longer  serves  merely  for  enjoyment;  positive  application, 
infloenoe  over  men,  authority  is  now  the  end,  the  triumph  of 
an  w(»ks  of  mind,  of  all  intellectual  development. 

It  is  from  not  having  taken  proper  heed  to  this  character- 
istic of  the  epoch  upon  which  we  are  occupied,  that,  in  my 
opinioD,  a  false  idea  has  been  formed  of  it.  We  find  there 
scarcely  any  works,  no  literature,  properly  so  called,  no  dis* 
interested  intellectual  activity  distinct  from  positive  life.  It 
has  been  thence  concluded,  and  you  have  surely  heard  it  said, 
jou  may  everywhere  read,  that  this  was  a  time  of  apathy  and 
moral  sterility,  a  time  abandoned  to  the  disorderly  struggle  of 
material  forces,  in  which  intellect  was  without  development 
and  without  power. 

It  was  not  so.  Doubtless  nothing  remains  belonging  to 
this  age,  either  of  philosophy,  poetry,  or  literature,  pro- 
peily  speaking ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  was  no 
ktdlectual  activity.  It  was  in  an  eminent  degree  other- 
wise; only  it  was  not  produced  under  the  same  forms  as  at 
oUier  epochs;  it  did  not  lead  to  the  same  results.  It  was  an 
activity  entirely  of  application,  of  circumstance,  which  did  not 
address  itself  to  the  future,  which  had  no  design  to  bequeath 
literary  monuments  to  it,  calculated  to  charm  or  to  instruct; 
Ike  present,  its  wants,  its  destinies,  contemporaneous  interests 
snd  life,  that  was  the  circle  to  which  it  confined  itself,  wherein 
Ae  literature  of  this  epoch  spent  itself.  It  produced  few 
looks,  and  yet  it  was  fertile  and  powerful  over  minds. 

One  is  therefore  highly  astonished  when,  after  having  heard 
it  said,  and  having  oneself  thought  that  this  time  was  sterile 
aad  without  intellectual  activity,  we  find  in  it,  upon  looking 
■Barer,  a  world,  as  it  were,  of  writings,  not  very  considerable, 
k  is  true,  and  often  little  remarkable,  but  which,  from 
flnnr  number  and  the  ardour  which  reigns  in  them,  attest  a 
an  movement  of  mind  and  fertility.  They  are  sermons^ 
hstmctions,  exhortations,  homilies,  and  conferences  upon 
laligious  matters.  Never  has  any  political  revolution,  never 
kas  the  liberty  of  the  press,  produced  more  pamphlets.  Three- 
inrths,  nay,  perhaps  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred,  of  these  little 
have  been  lost:  destined  to  act  at  the  very  moment. 
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almost  all  improvised,  rarelj  collected  by  their  authors  or  bj 
others,  they  have  not  come  down  to  us;  and  yet  an  immenae 
number  remains  to  us;  they  form  a  true  and  rich  literature. 

The  sermons,  homilies,  instructions,  &c.,  of  this  epoch,  may 
be  ranged  under  four  classes.  The  one  class  consists  of  ex- 
planations, of  commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures.  A  passionate 
interest  was  attached  to  these  monuments  of  the  common  faith; 
men  saw  everywhere  among  them  purposes,  allusions^  les- 
sons, examples;  they  sought  in  them  hidden  meanings^ 
moral  meanings,  will  or  allegory.  The  most  elevatedy  the 
most  subtle  mind  incessantly  found  there  something  to  ezer^ 
cise  itself  upon;  and  the  people  received  with  avidity  these 
applications  of  books,  which  had  all  their  respect,  the  actual 
interests  of  their  conduct  and  life. 

The  sermons  of  the  second  class  relate  to  the  primitiTe 
history  of  Christianity,  to  the  festivals  and  solemnities  whidi 
celebrate  its  great  events,  such  as  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christi 
his  passion,  his  resurrection,  &c. 

The  third  class  comprehend  sermons  for  the  festivals  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs;  a  kind  of  religious  panegyrics,  sometimes 
purely  historical,  sometimes  turned  into  moxal  exhortations. 

Finally,  the  fourth  class  is  that  of  the  sermons  destined 
to  apply  religious  doctrines  to  the  practice  of  life;  that  is  to 
say,  sermons  upon  religious  morality. 

I  have  no  intention  to  detain  you  long  upon  this  literature. 
To  really  understand  it,  to  estimate  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment taken  by  the  human  mind,  and  to  appreciate  the  in- 
fluence wliich  it  has  exercised  over  mankind,  a  lengthened 
study  is  necessary,  often  tedious,  although  full  of  resnhi. 
The  number  of  these  compositions  passes  all  conception:  of 
Saint  Augiistin  alone  there  remain  three  hundred  and 
ninety-four  sermons;  and  he  preached  many  others,  of  which 
we  only  have  fragments,  and  again  many  others  which  are 
entirely  lost.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  selecting  two  of  the 
men  who  may  be  coi]sidered  as  tlie  most  faithful  represen- 
tatives of  this  epoch,  and  to  the  placing  before  you  some  frag- 
ments of  their  eloquence. 

There  were  two  classes  of  preachers — the  bishops  and  the 
missionaries.  The  bishops  in  their  cathedral  town,  where 
they  almost  constantly  resided,  preached  several  times  a  week, 
some  even  every  day.     The  missionaries,  who  were  chiefly 
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monks,  perambulating  the  country,  preaching  both  in  churches 
and  in  public  places,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  people. 

The  most  illustrious  of  the  bishops  of  the  epoch  which 
occupies  us  was  Saint  Cesaire,  bishop  of  Aries;  the  most 
nicistrious  of  the  missionaries  was  Saint  Colomban,  abbot  of 
LuxeuiL  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  an  idea  of  their  life 
and  preaching. 

Saint  Cesaire  was  bom  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  in 
470,  at  Chalons-sur-Sa6ne,  of  a  considerable  family,  and 
tlreadj  celebrated  for  its  piety.  In  his  infancy  his  tenden- 
cies, both  intellectual  and  religious,  attracted  the  attention 
of  tiie  bishop  of  Chalons,  Saint  Silvestre,  who  tonsured  him 
in  488,  and  devoted  him  to  an  ecclesiastical  life.  He  made 
his  first  appearance  in  the  abbey  of  Lerens,  where  he  passed 
many  years,  abandoning  himself  to  great  austerities,  and  often 
ohaiged  with  preaching  and  teaching  in  the  interior  of  the 
monastery.  His  health  sufiered  from  it;  the  abbot  of  Lerens 
sent  him  to  Aries  to  get  re-established,  and  in  601,  amid  the 
mianimous  acclamations  of  the  people,  he  became  bishop  of 
that  place. 

He  occupied  the  see  of  Aries  for  forty-one  years,  from 
501  to  542,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  he  was  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  and  influential  of  the  bishops  of  southern 
€ranl.  He  presided  at,  and  directed  the  principal  councils 
of  this  epoch,  the  councils  of  Agde  in  506,  of  Aries  in  524,  of 
Otfpentras  in  527,  of  Orange  in  529,  all  the  councils  in 
which  the  great  questions  concerning  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  time  were  treated  of,  among  others,  that  of 
mi-Pelagianism.  It  appears  even  that  his  activity  was  no 
Stranger  to  politics.  He  was  twice  exiled  from  his  diocese; 
m  505,  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  in  513,  by 
Iheodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  because,  they  said,  he 
wished  to  abandon  Provence,  and  especially  the  city  of  Aries, 
to  iSbe  king  of  the  Burgundlans,  under  whose  empire  he  was 
hora.  "Whether  the  accusation  was  or  was  not  well  founded. 
Saint  Cesaire  was  quickly  restored  to  his  diocese,  which  pas- 
nonately  recalled  him. 

His  preaching  there  was  powerful,  and  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  his  celebrity.  About  a  hundred  and  thirty  of  his 
sermons  have  reached  us,  a  number  far  inferior  to  that  which 
he  preached.     They  may  be  distributed  into  the  four  classes 
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which  I  havo  just  pointo<l  out,  and  by  a  circumstance  which 
rof loots  iionour  cm  Saint  Gesairc,  the  stinnons  on  doctrine  or 
religious  morality  are  mora  numerous  than  mystical  allegories, 
or  panegyrics  of  the  saints.  It  is  from  among  the  former  that 
I  siinll  take  some  passdges  calculated  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  this  kind  of  literature  and  elo(|uence.* 

J 11  a  8(*nn()n,  cntithul  Advicv  to  thv  faithful  that  tkejf  read 
the  divine  writitit/s^  Snint  Ci^saire  urges  them  not  to  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  their  Umipond  aifairs,  to  watch  their 
souls,  to  be  (KH^upied  solicitously  with  them. 

"  The  care  of  our  soul,  my  dcjw  brothers,"  says  he,  "  strongly 
resembles  tht*.  cultivation  of  the  earth:  as  in  the  earth,  we 
pluck  up  some  things  in  onler  to  sow  otliers  which  shall  be 
go<Nl,  so  should  it  be  for  our  soul;  what  is  evil  should  be 
rootiMl  up,  what  is  goo<l  shoidd  Ixi  planted;  let  pride  be 
plucked  away,  and  humility  t«ike  its  place;  let  avarice  be 
rojrcted,  and  mercy  cultivated. ...  No  one  can  plant  good 
things  in  his  groimd,  imtil  he  has  cleared  it  of  evil  tliingi; 
aiH^onlingly  thou  canst  not  plant  tlie  holy  germs  of  virtue  in 
thy  sold,  unless  thou  first  pluck  out  the  thorns  and  thistles  of 
vice.  T(dl  me,  I  pray  thee,  thou  who  saidsteven  now  that  thou 
couldst  not  accomplish  the  commandments  of  Uod  bocauN 
thou  ciuist  not  read,  tell  nu\  who  has  tiiught  thee  to  dress  tl^ 
vine,  at  wlmt  time  to  plant  a  new  one?  who  has  taught  il 
thee?  llast  thou  nmd  it,  or  host  thou  heard  speak  of  it»  or  hail 
tliou  asked  it  of  abU'  cultivators?  Sintre  tliou  art  so  occupifld 
with  thy  vine,  why  aH  thou  not  so  with  thy  soul?  Give  hee^ 
my  lm)ther,  1  pray  you,  there  are  two  kinds  of  fields,  one  sf 
(«od,  the  other  of  man;  the  domain  of  Go<l  is  tliy  soul;  is  it| 
then,  just  to  cultivate  Uiy  domain,  and  to  neglect  that  of  God? 
'W\wn  thou  scost  tlio  (>artli  in  a  good  state,  thou  nyoioeit; 
wluM*cfons  then,  dost  thou  not  w(H'p  at  seeing  thy  soul  lis 
fallow?  We  havo  but  f(*w  days  to  live  in  this  world  upon  As 
fruits  of  our  earth;  let  us  turn,  therefons  our  greatest  afeteib 
tion  towards  our  souls.  .  .  .  hit  uh  labour  with  all  our  powsi^ 
with  the  aid  of  (jIcmI,  to  the  end  that  when  he  shall  come  IS 
his  field,  which  is  our  soul,  he  may  fnid  it  cultivated,  arranged 

*  Thi*  gn^ati'i-  pHii  of  tlic  Hormons  of  Snint  ('(>rinirr  wt>rp  iimmiad  In  tht 
fip|N*n(lix  to  ilir  itrrtiioiiN  of  SHint  Auyimtiu,  Ht  thr  f*nd  of  Yul.  T.  of  hb 
works,  fol.  U\x:\. 
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in  good  order;  let  him  find  crops,  not  thorns,  wine,  not 
▼inegar,  and  more  wheat  than  tares."* 

Comparisons  borrowed  from  common  life,  familiar  an- 
titheses, singularly  strike  the  imagination  of  the  people;  and 
Saint  Cesaire  makes  great  use  of  them.  He  recommends 
tiie  faithful  to  conduct  themselves  properly  at  church,  to  avoid 
all  distraction,  to  pray  with  attention: 

**  Although  in  many  respects,  my  dear  brothers,"  says  he, 
"we  have  often  to  rejoice  at  your  progress  in  the  way  of 
salvation,  still  there  are  some  things  of  which  we  must  caution 
yon,  and  I  pray  you  to  receive  our  observations  willingly, 
according  to  your  custom.  I  rejoice,  and  I  return  thanks  to 
God,  for  that  I  see  you  flock  faithfully  to  the  church  to  hear 
11m  divine  lectures;  but  if  you  wish  to  complete  your  suc- 
cess and  our  joy,  come  here  earlier:  you  see  tailors,  gold- 
miths,  blacksmiths,  rise  early  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
vmnts  of  the  body;  and  we,  we  cannot  go  before  day  to 
diurch  to  solicit  pardon  for  our  sins. . . .  Come  then,  at  an 
nrly  hour,  I  pray  you,  and  once  arrived,  try,  with  the  aid  of 
God,  to  prevent  any  foreign  thought  from  gliding  amidst  our 
prayers,  for  fear  of  our  having  one  thing  upon  our  lips,  and 
another  in  our  hearts,  and  that  while  our  language  is  addressed 
to  Grod,  our  minds  go  astray  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects. . . . 
n  thou  wished  to  urge  any  affair  important  to  thyself  with 
lome  powerful  man,  and  suddenly  turning  thyself  from  him, 
and  interrupting  the  conversation,  thou  wert  to  occupy  thy- 
alf  with  all  sorts  of  trifles,  what  an  insult  wouldst  thou  not 
be  guilty  of  towards  him?  what  would  his  anger  not  be  towards 
diee?  If  then,  when  we  are  occupied  with  a  man,  we  employ 
iD  our  care  not  to  think  of  anything  else  for  fear  of  offending 
Um,  ought  we  not  to  be  ashamed,  when  we  are  occupied  with 
God  in  prayer,  when  we  have  to  defend  ourselves  to  his 
Holy  Majesty  for  miserable  sins,  should  we  not  be  ashamed 
to  aflow  our  mind  to  wander  here  and  there,  and  to  turn  from 
lin  divine  countenance?  Every  man,  my  brothers,  takes  for 
Us  God  that  which  absorbs  his  thought  at  the  moment  of 
irayer,  and  seems  to  adore  it  as  his  Lord. . . .  This  one,  while 

Cying,  tiiinks  of  the  public  place,  it  is  the  public  place  that 
adores;  another  has  before  his  eyes  the  house  which  he 

»  S.  Auu.  Op,  vol.  V.  col.  5(19,  010. 
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is  constructing  or  repairing;  he  adores  what  he  has  before 
his  eyes;  another  thinks  of  his  vine,  another  of  his  garden. . .  • 
What  will  it  be  if  the  thought  which  occupies  be  an  ill 
thought,  an  illegitimate  thought?  if,  in  the  midst  of  our 
prayers,  we  allow  our  mind  to  run  upon  cupidity,  rage,  hate^ 
luxury,  adultery?. . .  I  implore  you,  therefore,  my  cherished 
brothers,  if  you  wish  entirely  to  avoid  these  distractions  of 
the  soul,  let  us  endeavour,  with  the  aid  of  Grod,  not  to  yield 
to  thera.**! 

Even  in  treating  of  the  most  elevated  subjects,  in  address- 
ing the  gravest  counsel  to  his  people,  the  tone  of  St.  Cesaire's 
preaching  is  always  simple,  practical,  foreign  to  all  literaiy 
pretension,  only  destined  to  act  upon  the  soul  of  his  auditors. 
He  wishes  to  excite  in  them  that  ardour  for  good  worfa^ 
that  active  zeal,  which  incessantly  pursues  good. 

"  Many  people,  my  dear  brothers,"  says  he,  "  think  that 
it  is  sufficient  for  eternal  life,  if  they  have  done  no  evil; 
if,  perchance,  any  one  has  deceived  himself  by  this  false 
tranquillity,  let  him  know,  positively,  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  a  Christian  merely  to  have  avoided  evil,  if  be  has  not 
accomplished,  as  far  as  ui  liim  lies,  things  which  are  good; 
for  He  who  said:  Depart  from  evil, — also  said  to  us :  Df 
good, 

*<  He  who  thinks  that  it  is  sufficient  not  to  have  done  evi^ 
although  he  has  done  no  good,  let  him  tell  me  if  he  would 
desire  from  his  servant  what  he  does  to  his  Lord.  Is  then 
any  one  who  would  wish  that  liis  servant  should  do  neither 
good  nor  evil?  We  all  require  that  our  servants  should  nol 
only  not  do  the  evil  which  we  interdict  them,  but  tbrt 
they  should  acquit  themselves  of  the  labours  that  we  impoia 
upon  them.  Thy  servant  would  be  more  seriously  guilty  if  he 
should  rob  thee  of  thy  cattle,  but  he  would  not  be  exempl 
from  fault  if  he  neglected  to  guard  it.  It  is  not  just  that  irt 
should  be  towards  God  as  we  would  not  wish  our  servants  it 
be  towards  us.  .  .  . 

'<  Those  who  think  that  it  is  sufficient  that  they  do  no  e?il 
are  accustomed  to  say:  '  May  it  please  God  that  I  shodl 
merit  being  found,  at  the  hour  of  death,  the  same  as  when  I 
left  the  sacrament  of  baptism.'     Doubtless,  it  is  good  te 

'  S.  Au(j.  Op.  vol.  V.  col.  471 — 473. 
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each  to  be  found  free  from  faults  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
but  it  is  a  grave  one  not  to  have  progressed  in  good.  To 
him  alone  who  left  the  world  as  soon  as  he  received  baptism, 
may  it  suffice  to  be  the  same  as  when  leaving  baptism;  he  had 
not  time  to  exercise  good  works;  but  he  who  has  had  time  to 
live,  and  is  arrived  at  the  age  to  do  good,  it  will  not  suffice 
him  to  be  exempt  from  faults,  if  he  wishes  also  to  be  exempt 
from  good  works.  I  wish  that  he  who  desires  to  be  found  the 
same  at  death  as  he  was  when  he  received  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  would  tell  me,  if,  when  he  plants  a  new  vine,  he 
wishes  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  it  should  be  the  same  as 
the  day  when  he  planted  it.  ,  If  ho  grafts  an  olive  plant, 
would  it  suit  him  that  it  should  be  the  same  after  many  years 
as  on  the  day  when  he  grafted  it?  If  a  son  be  bom  to 
him,  let  him  consider  whether  he  would  wish,  that  after  five 
years  he  should  be  of  the  same  age  and  the  same  size  as  at 
the  day  of  his  birth.  Since,  then,  there  is  no  one  to  whom 
this  would  be  agreeable  for  tiie  things  which  belong  to  him,  in 
the  same  way  that  he  would  be  sorrowful  if  his  vine,  his  olive 
plant,  or  his  son,  should  make  no  progress,  so  let  him  sorrow 
if  he  find  that  he  himself  has  made  no  progress  from  the 
moment  he  was  born  in  Christ.''* 

And  elsewhere,  in  a  sermon  upon  charity: — 
"  It  is  not  without  reason,  you  must  suppose,  that  I  so 
often  discourse  with  you  upon  truth  and  perfect  charity.  I 
do  it  because  I  know  no  remedy  so  wholesome,  or  so  efH- 
cacious  for  the  wounds  of  sin.  Let  us  add  that,  however 
powerful  may  be  this  remedy,  there  is  no  one  who  may  not 
procure  it,  with  the  aid  of  God.  For  other  good  works 
omitted,  one  may  find  some  excuse;  there  is  none  for  omit- 
ting the  duty  of  charity.  One  may  say  to  me,  *  I  cannot 
fast;'  *  I  cannot  love  ?'  They  may  say,  *  From  the  weakness 
of  my  body,  I  cannot  abstain  from  meat  and  wine;'  but 
who  can  say  to  me,  *  I  cannot  love  my  enemies,  nor  par* 
don  those  who  have  offended  me?'  Let  no  one  deceive 
himself,  for  no  one  can  deceive  God.  .  .  .  Tliere  are  many 
things  wliich  we  cannot  draw  from  our  granary  or  our 
cellar,  but  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  say  that  there  is  some- 
thing which  we  cannot  draw  from  the  treasure  of  our  heart; 

>  8.  Aug.  Op.  vol.  V.  col.  431,  lU-i. 
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for  here  our  feet  have  not  to  run,  our  eyes  to  look,  our  ears 
to  listen,  nor  our  hands  to  work.  We  can  allege  no  £itigue 
as  on  excuse;  men  do  not  say  to  us:  '  Go  to  the  east  to  seek 
charity;  soil  to  the  east,  and  thence  bring  back  affection.'  It 
is  into  ourselves  and  into  our  hearts  that  they  order  us  to 
enter;  it  is  there  that  we  shall  find  everything.  .  . 

<^  But,  says  some  one,  I  cannot,  in  any  way,  love  my 
enemies.  God  tells  thee  in  the  Scriptures  that  thou  canst; 
and  thou  answercst  that  thou  canst  not.  Now,  look;  should 
we  believe  God  or  thee?  .  .  .  How  then?  So  many  men,  ao 
many  women,  so  many  children,  so  many  delicate  young 
girls  have  supported  with  a  firm  heart,  for  the  love  of  Christy 
the  flames,  the  sword,  wild  beasts;  and  we  cannot  support 
the  insults  of  some  foolish  persons!  and  for  some  petty 
ills  which  the  wickedness  of  men  has  done  us,  we  pursue 
against  them  to  their  death  the  vengeance  of  our  injuries. 
Truly,  I  know  not  with  what  face  and  with  what  conacienoe 
we  djarc  ask  to  sliare  eternal  beatitude  with  the  BaintB^  we 
who  cannot  follow  their  example  even  in  the  alighteBt 
things."* 

This  is  not  devoid  of  energy;  the  feeling  of  it  is  lively, 
the  turns  picturcHque;  it  almost  amounts  to  eloquence. 

Here  is  a  passage  which  is  even  more  touching.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  sermon  from  which  I  borrow  it  is  by 
Saint  Cesaire.  It  contains  some  almost  verbal  imitations 
from  the  eastern  fathers,  especially  Eusebius  and  Saint  Gre- 
gory: but  this  matters  little;  it  is  certainly  by  some  preacher 
of  the  time,  and  chai'actcrizes  it  as  well  as  tluit  which  I  have 
just  cited.  It  was  preached  (m  Easter-day;  it  celebrates 
Christ's  descent  into  hell,  and  his  resurrection: 

"  Behold,"  Kays  the  preacher,  "you  have  heard  what  was  done 
of  his  own  free-will  by  our  Saviour,  the  Lord  of  Yengeanoei 
When,  like  a  conqueror,  burning  and  terrible,  he  reached  the 
countries  of  the  kingdom  of  doi'kness,  at  the  sight  of  him  the 
impious  legions  of  hell,  afirighted  and  trembling,  began  to  ask 
each  other,  saying  : — '  What  is  this  terrible  figure  resplendent 
with  the  whiteness  of  snow?  Never  has  our  Tartarus  received 
his  like;  never  Ims  the  world  cast  into  our  caverns  any  one 
resembling  him;  this  is  an  invader,  not  a  debtor;  he  exacts,  be 

'  S.  Any.  Op.  vol.  V.  col.  151,  40i>. 
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not  aak;  we  see  a  judge,  not  a  suppliant;  he  comes  to  com- 
if  not  to  succumb;  to  take  away,  not  to  remain.  Did  our 
trs  sleep  when  this  triumpher  attacked  our  gates?  J£  he  was 
ler,  he  would. not  be  so  powerful;  if  any  fault  sullied  him, 
ould  not  illuminate  our  Tartarus  with  such  brilUancj. 
is  Grod,  wherefore  has  he  come?  if  he  is  man,  how  has 
ired?  If  he  is  God,  what  does  he  in  the  sepulchre?  if  he 
m,  why  does  he  deliver  sinners?  whence  comes  he,  so 
ing,  so  powerful,  so  radiant,  so  terrible?  .  .  .  Who  is  he^ 
with  so  much  intrepidity  he  oversteps  our  frontiers, 
hat  not  only  he  does  not  bear  our  punishments,  but  that 
Olivers  others  from  our  chains?  Should  not  this  be  he 
hose  death  our  prince  lately  said  we  should  gain  the 
re  over  the  whole  universe?  But  if  this  be  he,  the  hope 
r  prince  has  deceived  him;  where  he  thought  to  conquer, 
IS  been  conquered  and  thrown  down.  O,  our  prince, 
Last  thou  done,  what  hast  thou  wished  to  do?  Behold 
who,  by  his  splendour,  has  dissipated  thy  darkness;  he 
overthrown  thy  dungeons,  broken  thy  chains,  delivered 
eaptives,  and  changed  their  sorrow  into  joy.  Behold 
\  who  were  accustomed  to  groan  under  our  torments  in- 
ns because  of  the  salvation  which  they  have  received; 
lot  only  do  they  not  fear  us,  but  they  even  menace  us. 
5  any  seen  hitherto  the  dead  become  proud,  the  captives 
36?  Why  hast  thou  desired  to  lead  hither  him  whose 
Dg  has  called  back  joy  to  those  who  late  were  in  despair? 
no  longer  hear  their  accustomed  cries,  none  of  their 
as  resound!'  "^ 

ireiy,  even  were  you  to  find  such  a  passage  in  Paradise 
,  jou  would  not  be  astonished,  for  this  discourse  is  not 
irthy  of  the  bell  of  Milton. 

is  not,  however  (and  this  is  a  good  reason  for  not  attri- 
^  it  to  him),  in  the  general  tone  of  the  preaching  of 
t  Cesaire.  This  is  in  general  more  simple,  less  ardent;  it 
esses  itself  to  the  common  incidents  of  life,  to  the  natural 
i^  of  the  soul.  There  reigns  in  it  a  mild  kindness  to- 
b  a  genuine  intimacy  with  the  population  to  whom  the 
cher  addresses  himself ;  he  not  only  speaks  a  language 
id  to  his  auditors,  the  language  which  he  believes  best 
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calculated  to  act  upon  them;  but  he  pays  atteiiti(«i  to  the 
effect  of  his  words;  he  wishes  to  take  from  them  anyduiig 
which  they  may  possess  likely  to  wound, — all  bitterness;  he  in 
a  manner  claims  indulgence  for  his  severity. 

^^  When  I  make  these  reflections,  I  fear  that  some  will  rather 
be  irritated  against  us  than  against  themselves:  our  discourse 
is  offered  to  your  charity  as  a  mirror;  and  as  a  matron,  when 
she  regards  herself  in  her  mirror,  corrects  what  she  sees  de- 
fective in  her  person,  and  does  not  break  the  mirror;  so, 
when  any  one  shall  recognise  his  deformity  in  a  discourse,  it 
is  just  that  he  should  rather  correct  himsefr  than  be  irritated 
against  the  preacher  as  against  a  mirror.  Those  who  receive 
a  wound  are  more  disposed  to  nurse  it  than  to  irritate  them- 
selves against  the  remedies;  let  no  persons  irritate  themselveB 
against  spiritual  remedies;  let  each  receive,  not  only  patiently, 
but  with  a  good  heart,  what  is  said  to  him  with  a  good  heart 
It  is  well  known  that  he  who  receives  in  a  good  spirit  a 
salutary  correction,  already  avoids  evil;  he  who  is  displeased 
with  his  faults,  begins  to  have  an  inclination  for  what  is  good, 
and  in  proportion  as  he  departs  from  vice,  he  approadies 
virtue."* 

He  pushes  his  solicitude  so  far  as  to  desire  that  his 
auditors  should  interrogate  him,  and  enter  into  conversation 
with  him. 

"  It  was  a  cause  of  great  joy  to  him,"  say  his  biographers^ 
"  when  men  induced  him  to  explain  any  obscure  point;  and 
he  himself  frequently  excited  us  to  it,  by  saying  to  us — *  I 
know  that  you  do  not  understand  all  that  we  say;  why  do 
you  not  interrogate  us,  to  the  end  that  you  may  be  able  to 
comprehend?  The  cows  do  not  always  run  to  the  calves— 
often,  even  the  calves  run  to  the  cows,  that  they  may  appease 
their  hunger  at  the  dugs  of  their  mother.  You  should  act  in 
precisely  the  same  manner,  so  that  by  interrogating  us^  yon 
may  seek  the  means  of  extracting  the  spiritual  honey  ftr 
yourselves.' "  ^ 

One  can  scarcely  suppose  but  that  such  language  wodld 
exercise  great  influence  over  the  mass  of  the  people;  that  of 

*  S.  Aug.  Op.  vol.  y.  col.  480. 
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Saint  Cesaire  was  great  indeed,  and  everything  attests  that 
few  bishops  possessed  the  soul  of  their  auditors  as  he  did. 

X  pass  to  a  preaching  of  another  kind,  less  regular,  less 
wise,  but  not  less  powerful — ^to  that  of  the  missionaries.     I 
have  named  Saint  Colomban  as  the  tjpe  of  this  class  of  men. 
He  was  born  in  640,  not  in  Gaul,  but  in  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Leinster;  he  prosecuted  his  ecclesiastical  studies, 
and  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Benchor,  situated  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster.     What  he  had  to  do  as  a 
eomnion  monk,  and  in  Ireland,  did  not  satisfy  his  activity; 
and  in  585,  already  forty-five  years  of  age,  he  passed  into 
France  with  twelve  monks  of  his  monastery,  with  the  sole 
aim  of   visiting   it    and  preaching    there.      He  preached, 
indeed,  while  travelling  from  west  to  east,  with  enormous 
sacoesB,  attracting  everywhere  the  concourse  of  the  people, 
and  the  attention  of  the  great.     A  short  time  after    his 
;     arrival  in  Burgundy,  the  king,  Gontran,  implored  him  to 
<     lenudn  there.     He  established   himself  amidst  the  moun- 
tains of  Yosges,    and    there   founded    a  monastery.     At 
the  end  of  a  very  short   period,   in   590,   the  increasing 
number    of    his  disciples,    and    the  affluence    of    people, 
abliged  him  to  seek  a  more   extensive   and  more   acces- 
aible  place;   he  descended   to   the  foot  of   the  mountain?, 
and  there  founded  the  monastery  of  Luxeuil,  which   soon 
became  very  considerable.     The  successes  of  Saint  Colomban 
were  less  peaceable  than  that  of  Saint  Cesaire — they  were 
acoompani^  by  resistance  and   trouble  ;    he   preached  the 
reformation  of  manners,  the  zeal  of  faith,  without  caring  for 
any  consideration  or  circumstance,  falling  out  with  princes, 
mbh  bishops,  casting  the  Divine  fire  on  all  sides,  without 
tooabling  himself  about  the  conflagration.     Accordingly,  }iis 
iafluence,  which  he  exercised  with  a  good  intention,  was  un- 
certain, unequal,  and  incessantly  disturbed.     In  602,  he  got 
into  a  quarrel  with  the  neighbouring  bishops,  about  the  day 
<if  the  celebration  of  Easter,  and  not  choosing  to  yield  any- 
tiiing  to  the  local  customs,  he  made  enemies  of  them.     About 
609,  a  violent  storm  was  raised  against  him  at  the  court  of 
the  king  of  Burgundy,  Theodoric  II.,  and,  with  his  accus- 
tomed energy,  he  preferred  to  abandon  his  monastery  rather 
than  yield  for  an  instant.     Fredegaire  has  accurately  pre- 
served the  account  of  this   contest ;    I  will  read  it  entire: 
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the  clmractor  and  the  situation  of  the  missionary  are  strongly 
shown  in  it : — 

'<  The  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  the  reputa- 
tion of  Saint  Colomban  incrcnseil  in  the  cities  and  in  all  the 
provinces  of  (raul  and  Gt>rmany.  He  was  so  much  celebraled 
and  venerated  by  till,  that  king  Theoilorio  often  yisitod  him 
at  TjuxouiI,  to  ask  with  humility  the  favour  of  liis  prayeni 
As  he  went  there  very  often,  the  man  of  God  began  to 
rebuke  him,  asking  him  why  he  gave  himself  up  to  adultery 
with  concubines,  rutlicr  tlian  enjoying  the  sweetness  of  a 
le|]:itimate  marriage,  so  that  the  royd  race  might  prooeed 
from  an  Iionourable  queen,  and  not  from  an  evil  place.  A* 
already  the  king  obeyed  the  word  of  the  man  of  Grod,  and 
promised  to  abstain  from  all  illicit  things,  the  old  serpent 
glided  into  the  soul  of  his  grandmotlier  Brunehaolt,  who  was 
A  second  vFezebel,  and  excited  her  against  the  saint  of  Ood 
with  the  sting  of  pride.  Seeing  Theodoric  obey  the  man  of 
God,  she  feared  that  if  her  son,  slighting  the  concubineB,  pot 
a  (lueen  at  the  head  of  the  court,  she  would  see  herself,  bj 
this  (^vent,  retrenched  of  a  part  of  her  dignity  and  hoiMMira 
It  Iiappened  one  day  that  Colomban  visited  the  court  of 
Briniehault,  whicli  was  then  in  the  domain  of  Bourcheresaei' 
The  queen  having  seen  Iiim  enter  the  court,  led  to  him  tfafl 
sons  that  Theodoric  had  had  by  his  adulteries.  Having 
li>oked  at  them,  the  saint  asked  what  they  wanted  with  hiBi 
Bruncliault  said  to  him — '  Theso  ore  the  sons  of  the  king^ 
give  them  the  favour  of  thy  benediction.*  Colomban  said  la 
her — *  Know  that  tliey  will  never  bear  the  royal  sceptiey  for 
they  have  eomc  from  an  ill  place.*  She,  in  a  fury,  orderel 
the  children  to  i*etire.  The  man  of  God  having  left  the 
court  of  the  queen,  at  the  moment  that  he  passed  Ae 
threshold  a  terrible  noise  from  above  was  heard,  but  did  Ml 
repress  the  fury  of  this  miserable  woman,  who  prepared 

to  sot   snares  for  him Colomban,  seeing  the  ropl 

anger  raised  against  him,  promptly  repaired  to  tiie  court,  to 
repress  by  his  admonitions  this  unworthy  rancour.  The 
king  was  then  at  Epoisse,  his  country  house.  CdombaB 
arrivetl  as  the  sun  went  down;  they  announced  to  the  Hag 
that  the  man  of  God  was  there,  and  that  he  was  not  wiUtaig 
to  enter  into  the  house  of  the  king.     Tlien  Theodoric  aaidy 

>  Betweea  CluUous  aud  Aiitou. 
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that  he  had  rather  properly  honour  the  man  of  God  than 
provoko  the  anger  of  the  Lord  hj  otfending  one  of  his 
•ervantd;  he  therefore  ordered  his  people  to  prepare  every- 
thing with  royal  pomp,  and  to  go  to  the  servant  of  God. 
They  ran  therefore,  and,  according  to  the  order  of  the  king, 
Mered  their  presents.  Colomban,  seeing  that  they  present^ 
Um  dishes  and  cups  with  royal  splendour,  asked  what  they 
wanted.  They  said  to  him — *  This  is  what  the  king  sends 
liiee.'  Bat,  driving  them  back  with  malediction,  he  answered 
— *  It  is  written,  the  Most  High  rejectetli  the  gifts  of  the 
wicked;  it  is  not  iit  that  the  lips  of  the  servants  of  God 
should  be  soiled  with  his  meat — of  his  who  interdicts  their 
entryy  not  only  into  liis  dwelling,  but  tliat  of  others.'  At 
ttese  words,  the  vases  fell  to  pieces,  the  wine  and  the  beer 
im  over  the  ground,  and  everything  was  scattered  about. 
Some  servants,  terrified,  went  to  tell  the  king  what  had 
happened.  He,  seized  with  fright,  repaired,  at  break  of 
iay,  with  his  grandmother,  to  the  man  of  Goil;  they  im- 
floored  him  to  pardon  them  for  what  they  had  done,  and 
promised  to  correct  themselves  in  future.  Colomban  was 
appeased,  and  returned  to  the  monastery.  But  ttiey  did 
Bot  long  observe  their  promises ;  their  miserable  sins 
lecommenced,  and  the  king  gave  himself  up  to  his  usual 
adulteries.  At  the  news  of  this,  Colomban  sent  him  a  letter 
fill!  of  reproaches,  menacing  him  with  excommiihication  if 
ka  would  not  correct  himself.  Bruneliault,  aguin  enraged, 
excited  the  mind  of  tlie  king  against  Colomljan,  and  strove 
to  deprive  him  of  all  his  power;  she  prayed  all  the  lords  and 
great  men  of  tlie  court  to  animate  the  king  against  the  man 
if  God;  she  also  dared  to  solicit  the  bishops,  in  oi*der  that 
Aey  might  raise  suspicions  concerning  his  religion,  and 
Uame  the  rule  which  he  imposed  upon  his  monks.  The 
•Bwtiers,  obeying  the  discourse  of  this  miserable  queen, 
Mcited  the  mind  of  the  king  against  the  saint  of  God,  and 

Euaded  him  to  cause  lum  to  come  and  prove  his  rehgion. 
king  hurried  away,  sought  the  man  of  God  at  Luxeuil, 
1  asked  him  why  he  deviated  from  the  customs  of  other 
and  also  why  the  interior  of  the  monastery  was  not 
to  all  Christians.     Colomban,  with  a  haughty  soul  and 
Ul  of  courage,  answered  the  king  that  it  wtis  not  customary 
to  open  the  entrance  of  the  dwelling-pUce  of  the  servants  of 
i2 
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€rod  to  secular  men  and  strangers  to  religion,  but  that  he  had 
places  prepared  and  destined  to  receive  all  guests.  The 
king  said  to  him — <  If  thou  desire  to  acquire  the  gifts  of  our 
bounty  and  the  help  of  our  protection,  thou  must  aUofW 
every  one  to  enter  into  all  parts  of  thy  monastery.'  Tlie 
man  of  God  answered  —  ^  If  thou  wouldst  violate  what  has 
hitherto  been  subject  to  the  rigour  of  our  rule%  and  if  tfaoa 
art  come  here  to  destroy  the  retreats  of  the  servants  of  God^ 
and  overthrow  the  rules  of  discipline,  know  that  thy  empird 
shall  crumble  to  the  ground,  and  that  thou  shalt  perish  with 
all  thy  royal  race;'  which  the  event  afterwards  confinned. 
Already,  with  a  rash  step,  tlie  king  had  penetrated  into  the 
refectory;  terrified  at  these  words,  he  quickly  returned.  He 
was  then  assailed  with  the  warm  reproaches  of  the  man 
of  God,  to  whom  Theodoric  said:  '  Thou  hopest  I  shall  give 
thee  the  crown  of  a  martyr;  know  that  I  am  not  suffieienfiy 
foolish  to  commit  so  great  a  crime.  Ketum  to  a  view  of 
things  which  will  be  far  more  profitable  for  thee,  and  let  him 
who  has  renounced  the  manners  of  secular  men  resume  the 
path  he  has  quitted.'  The  courtiers  all  cried,  with  one  voioe^ 
that  they  could  not  tolerate  in  that  place  a  man  who  wooU 
not  associate  with  all.  But  Colomban  said  that  he  would  not 
go  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  monastery,  unless  taken  away 
by  force.  The  king  then  departed,  lea\4ng  a  certain  lora 
named  Bandulf,  who  immediately  drove  the  saint  of  God 
from  the  monastery,  and  conducted  him  in  exile  to  the  town 
of  Besanyon,  until  the  king  should  decide  upon  the  sentence 
which  it  might  please  him  to  pass." 

The  struggle  was  prolonged  for  some  time;  the  missionaiy 
was  finally  obliged  to  quit  Burgundy.  Theodoric  had  him 
conducted  to  Nantes,  where  he  attempted  to  embark  in  order 
to  return  to  Ireland;  an  unknown  circumstance,  of  which  his 
biographers  have  inude  a  miracle,  prevented  him  crossing  the 
sea;  he  resumed  the  route  of  the  countries  of  the  east,  and 
established  himself  in  the  states  of  Teodebert,  brother  of 
Theodoric,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Zurich;  then  on  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  finally  on  the  lake 
of  Geneva.  New  troubles  drove  him  from  this  abode;  he 
passed  into  Italy,  and  there  founded,  in  612,  the  monasteiy 
of  Bobbio,  where  he  died  on  the  21st  of  November^  616,  an 
object  of  veneration  to  all  the  people  among  whom  he  had 
brought  his  tempestuous  activity. 
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It  is  shown  in  his  eloquence:  few  monuments  of  it  remain 
to  us;  such  preaching  was  far  more  improvised,  far  more 
fbgitive,  than  that  of  a  bishop.  Belonging  to  Saint  Colomhan 
we  have  only  the  rule  which  he  institute  for  his  monastery, 
some  letters,  some  poetical  fragments,  and  sixteen  Directions^ 
which  are  really  sermons,  preached  either  during  some 
mission^  or  in  the  interior  of  his  monastery.  The  character  of 
diem  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  sermons  of  Saint 
Cesaare;  there  is  much  less  mind  and  reason  in  them;  a  less 
fine  and  varied  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  cUfferent 
situations  of  life,  less  care  taken  to  model  the  religious  in- 
struction upon  the  wants  and  capacities  of  the  auditors.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  flights  of  imagination,  the  pious  trans- 
ports, the  rigorous  application  of  principles,  the  warfare 
declared  against  all  vain  or  hypocritical  compromise,  give  to 
the  words  of  the  orator  that  passionate  authority  which  does  not 
always  and  surely  reform  the  soul  of  his  auditors,  but  which 
dominates  over  them,  and,  for  some  time  at  least,  sovereignly 
disposes  of  their  conduct  and  their  life.  I  shall  cite  but  one 
passage  from  them,  so  much  the  more  remarkable,  as  being 
what  one  would  least  expect  to  find  there.  It  was  the  ago 
when  fasts,  mortifications,  austerities  of  all  kinds  were  multi- 
plied in  the  interior  of  monasteries,  and  Saint  Colomban 
recommends  them,  like  others;  but,  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
enthusiasm,  he  soon  perceived  that  neither  sanctity  nor  faith 
existed  therein,  and  he  attacked  the  errors  of  the  monastical 
rigours,  in  the  same  way  that  he  had  attacked  the  baseness 
of  worldly  effeminacy: 

**  Do  not  suppose,"  says  he,  "  that  it  suffices  for  us  to 
fttigue  the  dust  of  our  body  with  fasts  and  vigils,  if  we  do 
not  also  reform  our  manners.  ...  To  mortify  the  flesh,  if  the 
tool  fructifies  not,  is  to  labour  incessantly  at  the  earth  without 
making  it  produce  any  harvest;  it  is  to  construct  a  statue  of 
gold  outside,  and  of  mud  within.  To  what  purpose  were  it 
to  go  far  abroad  to  make  war,  if  the  interior  be  left  a  prey  to 
ruin?  What  would  be  said  of  the  man  who  should  dig  all 
roond  his  vineyard  and  leave  it  inside  full  of  brambles  and 
boshes?. ...  A  religion  consisting  merely  of  gestures  and  move- 
aients  of  the  body  is  vain ;  the  suffering  of  the  body  alone  is 
tain;  the  care  which  a  man  takes  of  his  exterior  is  vain,  if 
he  does  not  also  watch  and  take  care  of  his  soul.     True 
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piety  resides  in  the  humilitj,  not  of  the  body,  bat  of  the 
heart.  To  what  purpose  are  those  combats,  which  are  foaght 
with  the  passions  by  the  servant  when  tbese  live  in  peace 
with  the  master?  ....  It  does  not  suffice  any  more  to  bear 
speak  of  the  virtues,  or  to  read  of  them.  ...  Is  it  by  words 
alone  that  a  man  cleanses  his  house  of  filth?  Is  it  without 
labour  and  without  sweat  that  a  daily  work  can  be  accompUshed? 
....  Therefore  strengthen  yourself,  and  cease  not  to  oombofc; 
no  one  obtains  the  crown,  unless  he  has  courageoiul^ 
fought."  1 

We  do  not  find  many  passages  in  the  Instructions  of  Samt 
Colomban,  so  simple  as  this.  The  transports  of  imaginatiaa 
ere  there  always  mixed  with  subtlety  of  mind;  still  thefocm- 
dation  is  often  enei^etic  and  original 

Compare  this  sacred  eloquence  of  the  sixth  century  with 
the  eloquence  of  the  modern  pulpit,  even  in  its  finest  period; 
at  the  seventeenth  century,  for  example.  I  said  but  now 
that,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century,  the  characteristic  of 
literature  was  that  of  ceasing  to  be  literature,  that  it  had 
become  an  action,  a  power;  that  in  writing,  in  speaking,  men 
only  concerned  themselves  with  positive  and  immediate  re- 
sults ;  that  they  sought  neither  science  nor  intellectual  plea- 
sures, and  that,  for  this  reason,  the  epoch  produced  scarcely 
anything  but  sermons,  or  works  analogous  to  them.  This  fact^ 
which  is  shown  in  the  general  literature,  is  imprinted  on  the 
sermons  themselves.  Open  those  of  modern  times,  they  have 
evidently  a  character  more  literary  than  practical;  the  orator 
aspires  far  more  to  beauty  of  language,  to  the  intellectual 
satisfaction  of  his  auditors,  than  to  influence  them  to  the  bot- 
tom of  their  souls,  to  produce  real  effects,  true  reformatioDy 
efficacious  conversion.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind,  no- 
thing literary,  in  the  sermons  which  I  have  just  spoken  of; 
no  anxiety  about  speaking  well,  about  artistically  combining 
images,  ideas;  the  orator  goes  to  the  facts;  he  desires  to  act: 
he  turns  and  returns  in  the  same  circle;  he  fears  not  repeti- 
tions, familiarity,  or  even  vulgarity;  he  speaks  briefly,  but  he 
begins  again  each  morning.  It  is  not  sacred  eloquence,  it  is 
religious  power. 

There  was  at  this  epoch  a  literature  which  has  not  been 

*  S.  Columhan.  Inst.  '^.  Bihl.  patr.  toI.  xii.  p.  10. 
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remarked,  a  TeritaUe  literature,  essentially  disinterested, 
which  had  scaroelj  any  other  end  in  view  hut  that  of  pro- 
curing intellectual,  moral  pleasure  to  the  public;  I  mean  the 
liveB  of  the  saints,  the  legends.  They  have  not  been  intro- 
duced into  the  literary  history  of  this  epoch:  they  are,  how- 
ever, its  true,  its  only  literature,  for  they  are  the  only  works 
whidi  had  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  for  their  object. 
After  the  battle  of  Troy,  almost  every  town  in  Greece  had 
poets  who  collected  the  traditions  and  adventures  of  the  he- 
roes^ and  made  a  diversion  of  them  for  the  public,  a  national 
dLvenion.  At  the  epoch  which  occupies  us,  the  lives  of  the 
flamtB  played  the  same  port  for  the  Christians.  There  were 
men  who  occupied  themselves  in  collecting  them,  writing 
iliem,  and  recounting  them  for  the  edification,  no  doubt,  but 
more  eqtedally  for  &e  intellectual  pleasure  of  the  Christians. 
Thirt  is  the  literature  of  the  time,  properly  so  called.  In  our 
next  lecture,  I  shall  lay  some  of  those  before  you,  as  well  as 
some  monuments  of  profane  literature,  which  we  likewise 
meet  there. 
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PrGfiico  of  the  Old  Mortality  of  Walter  Scott — Bobcrt  Patterson — Preface  oC 
tUo  Vic  tie  Saint  Marcel  I  i»,h\shoi^  of  Embrun,  written  at  the  oommence- 
luent  of  the  sixth  centiir)' — Saint  Ceran,  bishop  of  Paris— KagemeM  of 
the  ChriHtians  of  these  times  to  collect  the  traditions  and  monument!  o£ 
the  life  of  the  saints  and  mortjTs— Statistics  of  this  brnnch  of  sacred 
literature — Collection  of  the  Dollaudists — Cause  of  the  number  and  popu- 
larity of  legends — They  ohnost  alone  satisfy  at  this  epoch — 1.  The  wants 
of  the  moral  natura  of  man— FiXamples :  Life  of  Saint  Bavon,  of  Saint 
Wandregisilus,  of  Saint  Valcry— 2.  The  wants  of  physionl  nature- 
Examples  :  Life  of  St.  Germain  of  Paris,  of  Saint  Wandregisilus,  of 
Snint  Kusticnlus,  of  Saint  Sulpicius  of  Bourgcs — X  The  wants  of  the 
imagination — Examples :  Life  of  Saint  Seine,  of  Saint  Austregesilus— 
Literar}-  defects  and  merits  of  legends. 

Heading  the  Puritans  of  Walter  Scott  is  a  preface  which  the 
French  translators  have  omitted,  I  know  not  why,  and  from 
which  I  take  the  following  details  : 

*'  The  tombs  of  the  puritan  mart3rrs,  scattered  in  large 
numbers,  especially  in  some  counties  of  Scotland,  are  still 
objects  for  the  respect  and  devotion  of  their  partisans.  It  is 
sixty  years  ago  that  a  man  living  in  the  county  of  Dumfries* 
named  Robert  Patterson,  a  descendant,  it  was  supposed,  of 
one  of  the  victims  of  tlie  persecution,  quitted  his  house  and 
small  inheritance,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  tlie  task  of 
keeping  these  modest  tombs  in  repair.  .  .  lie  contrived  to 
discover  them  in  the  most  secret  places,  in  the  mountains  and 
rocks  where  the  insurgent  puritans  had  taken  refuge,  and 
where,  often  surprised  by  troops,  they  perished  sword  in  hand, 
or  were  shot  after  the  combat.  He  freed  tlie  funeral  stone 
from  the  moss  which  covered  it,  he  i\3newcd  the  half  effaced 
inscription  where  the  pious  friends  of  the  dead  had  expressed. 
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in  scriptural  style,  both  the  celestial  joys  which  awaited  him^ 
and  the  malediction  which  should  for  ever  pursue  his  mur- 
derers. Every  year  he  visited  all  the  tombs:  no  season 
stopped  him;  he  begged  not,  nor  had  he  any  need  so  to  do; 
hospitality  was  always  assured  him  in  the  families  of  the  mar- 
tyrs or  z^ots  of  the  sect.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  conti- 
nued this  painful  pilgrimage;  and  it  is  scarcely  more  than 
twenty-five  years  since  he  was  found  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
and  breathing  his  last  sigh  upon  the  high  road,  near  Lockerby; 
hy  his  side  was  his  old  white  horse,  the  companion  of  his  la- 
bours. In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  Robert  Patterson  is  still 
remembered,  and  the  people,  ignorant  of  his  real  name,  desig- 
nated him,  from  the  employment  to  which  he  devoted  his  life, 
by  that  of  Old  Mortality^  (man  of  the  dead  of  olden  times.)**  * 

I  go  back  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  sixth  century,  and  I 
read  at  the  head  of  the  Life  of  Saint  Marcellin,  bishop  of 
Embrun,  this  little  prologue: 

**  By  the  bounty  of  Christ,  the  combats  of  the  illustrious 
martyrs,  and  the  praises  of  the  blessed  confessors,  have  filled 
the  world  to  such  a  degree,  that  almost  every  town  may  boast 
of  having  as  patrons  martyrs  bom  within  its  bosom.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  the  more  they  write  and  propagate  the 
inestimable  recompence  which  they  received  for  their  virtues, 
the  more  will  the  gratitude  of  the  faithful  increase.  Accord- 
ingly, I  find  my  pleasure  in  seeking  everywhere  the  palms  of 
these  glorious  champions;  and  while  travelling  with  this  view, 
I  arrived  at  the  city  of  Embrun.  There  I  found  that  a 
man,  long  since  sleeping  with  the  Lord,  still  performs  signal 

miracles i  I  asked,  curiously,  what  had  been  the 

kind  of  life  of  this  holy  man  from  his  infancy,  what  was  his 
country,  by  what  proofs  and  by  what  marvels  of  virtue  he 
had  been  raised  to  the  sublime  charge  of  pontifi*;  and  all 
declared  with  one  voice  what  I  have  here  committed  to 
writing.  Men  even  whose  age  has  been  prolonged  to  a  very 
late  period,  and  some  of  whom  have  attained  ninety,  and  even 
a  hundred  years,  have  given  me  unanimous  answers  concern- 
ing the  holy  pontiff.  ...  I  wish,  therefore,  to  transmit  his 
memory  to  future  ages,  although  I  feel  my  weakness  succumb 
under  such  a  burden."^ 

•  J'ie  tit:  Stiitil  AfarcelliUj  iu  the  Ada  Sanctorum  of  the  BoUandists, 
SOih  April,  Tol.  ii.  p.  Tril. 
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Behdd  the  Robert  Patterson  of  the  sixth  oentuxj:  thia  nn* 
known  man  performed  the  same  trayds,  and  fulfilled  almoBt  the 
same  office  for  the  Christian  heroes  of  this  epoch,  as  Old 
Mortality  did  for  the  martyrs  of  Scotch  pnritanisnL  It 
was  a  taste,  a  general  need  of  the  age,  that  of  seeking  all 
the  traditions,  all  the  monuments  of  the  martyrs  and  saints^  and 
transmitting  them  to  posterity.  Saint  Ceraune,  or  Ceran,  bishop 
of  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  likewise 
devoted  his  life  to  this  task.  He  wrote  to  all  the  priests  whom 
he  thought  learned  in  the  pious  traditions  of  IJieir  oountiyy 
praying  them  to  collect  such  for  him:  we  know,  among  othersi 
that  he  addressed  himself  to  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Langrea, 
called  Wamacher,  and  tliat  this  latter  sent  him  the  acta  of 
three  sainted  brothers  of  one  birth,  Speusippius,  Elea- 
sippius,  and  Meleusippus,  martyrised  in  that  diocese  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  the  second  century;  and  of  Saint 
Didier,  bishop  of  Lungres,  who  underwent  the  same  &te 
about  one  hundred  years  later.  It  would  be  easy  to  find 
many  analogous  facts  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  tenth  century. 

Thus  were  amassed  the  materials  of  the  collection  com- 
menced in  1643  by  Holland,  a  Jesuit  of  Belgium,  since  oon« 
tinned  by  many  other  scholars,  and  known  under  the  name  of 
Becueil  des  BoUandistes.  All  monuments  relative  to  the 
life  of  the  saints  are  there  collected  and  classed  by  month  and 
day.  The  enterprise  was  interrupted  in  1794  by  the  Belgian 
revolution;  so  the  work  is  finished  only  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  tlie  year,  and  the  first  fourteen  days  of  the  mooth 
of  October.  The  end  of  October,  and  tlie  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  are  wanting;  but  the  materials  for  then 
were  prepared:  they  have  been  found,  and  it  is  said  that  so 
time  will  be  lost  in  publishing  them. 

In  its  actual  state,  this  collection  contains  53  volniaflB 
folio,  of  which  the  following  is  the  distribution: — 


f  January . 

.     .     2  volumes 

July     ...     7  vdiimei 

February 

.     3       „ 

August     .     .     6       „ 

Mardi     . 

.     .     3       „ 

September      •     8       „ 

April 

.     3       „ 

October  (up  to 

May  .     . 

.     .     8       „ 

the  fourteenth 

June .     . 

.     7       „ 

day).     .     .     6       „      . 
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Wooid  yon  liaTe  an  idea  of  the  number  of  lives  of  the 
Qta,  long  or  succinct,  contemporaneous  or  not,  which  fill 
se  53  volumes  ?  Here  is  the  list,  day  by  day,  of  those  of 
t  month  of  Apiril>— 

aril 


1. . 

.     40  Sunts 

April  17.  . 

.    42  Saints 

2.  . 

.    41 

18.  . 

.    46 

3.  . 

.     26 

19.  . 

.     38 

4.  . 

.     .    26 

20.  . 

.    .    57 

5.  . 

.     .     20 

21.  . 

.     .    24 

6.  . 

.     55 

22.  . 

,     .     62 

7.  . 

.     .     35 

23.  . 

.     .     42 

8.  . 

.     25 

24.  . 

.     74 

9.  . 

.     39 

25.  . 

.     30 

10.  . 

.     30 

26.  . 

.     48 

11.  ,     . 

.     39 

27.  .    . 

.     56 

12,  . 

.  141 

28.  .     . 

.     45 

13.  . 

.     .     39 

29.  .     . 

.     58 

14.  . 

,     .     46 

30.  .     . 

.  126 

15.  . 

.     41 

16.  . 

.     .     81 

1472 

[  have  not  made  the  calculation  for  the  fifty-three  volumes; 
t  aocording  to  this  amount  of  one  month,  and  judging  by 
proximation,  they  contain  more  than  25,000  Uves  of 
ut8*  I  must  add  that  many,  doubtless,  have  been  lost,  and 
ifc  many  others  still  remain  unpublished  in  the  libraries. 
■8  simple  statistic  shows  you  the  extent  of  this  literature, 
i  what  prodigious  activity  of  mind  it  presupposes  in  the 
iMTO  of  which  it  is  the  object. 

Badtk  an  activity,  such  a  fertility,  surely  did  not  proceed 
m  the  mere  fancy  of  the  authors;  there  were  general  and 
irerful  causes  for  it.  It  is  customary  to  see  them  only  in  the 
igious  doctrines  of  this  epochs  in  the  zeal  which  they  in- 
ired:  assuredly,  they  conspired  thereto;  and  nothing  of  the 
id  was  done  without  their  influence;  still  they  did  not 
alL  In  other  times,  also,  these  doctrines  were  difiused, 
re  energetic  without  producing  the  same  result.  It  was  not 
frely  to  faith  and  to  religious  exaltation;  it  was  also,  and 
rhaps  more  especially,  to  the  moral  state  of  society  and  of 
diy  firom  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  that  the  literature  of 
;ends  owes  its  richness  and  popularity. 
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You  know  the  character  of  the  epoch  which  we  have  jut 
studied:  it  was  a  time  of  miserj  and  extreme  diaorder,  ooe 
of  those  times  which  weigh,  in  some  measure,  in  all  directions 
upon  mankind,  checking  and  destroying  it  But  howerer 
had  the  times  maj  be,  whatever  may  be  the  external  eifeoflie 
stances  which  oppress  human  nature/ there  is  an  energy^  aa 
eksticity  in  it,  which  resists  their  empire;  it  has  fibcnltlei^ 
wants  which  make  their  way  through  all  obstacles;  a  thoaaand 
causes  may  curb  them,  turn  them  from  their  natural  directioD» 
suspend  or  divert  their  development  for  a  greater  or  less 
length  of  time;  nothing  can  abolish  them,  reduce  them  to  a 
state  of  complete  impotence:  they  sedL  and  alwaja  fiad  i 
issue,  some  satisfaction. 

It  was  the  merit  of  the  pious  legends  to  give  to 
of  those  powerful  instincts,  those  invincible  wants  of  the 
human  soul,  that  issue,  that  satisfaction,  which  all  elaewhere 
refused  them. 

And  first  you  know  to  what  a  deplorable  state  Frankisli- 
Gaul  had  arrived,  what  depravation  or  what  brutality  reigned 
there.  The  view  of  the  daily  recurring  events  revolted  or 
suppressed  all  the  moral  instincts  of  man;  everything  was 
abandoned  to  chance  or  to  force;  we  scarcely  meet,  in  the 
interior  world,  with  tliat  empire  of  idea  of  duty,  that  respect 
for  right,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  security  of  life  and  tiie 
repose  of  the  soul.  They  were  found  in  the  legends.  Who- 
ever will  cast  a  glance,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  chronideB 
of  civil  society,  on  the  other,  upon  the  lives  of  the  aainta^ — 
whoever,  in  the  History  of  Gregory  of  Tours  alone,  wii 
compare  the  civil  traditions  and  the  religious  traditions,  will 
be  struck  with  their  difference;  in  the  one,  morality  only 
api>ears,  so  to  six^ak,  in  spite  of  mankind  and  without  their 
knowledge;  interests  and  passions  alone  reign:  people  are 
plunged  into  their  chaos  and  darkness;  in  the  others,  amidst 
a  deluge  of  absurd  fables,  morality  bursts  forth  with  aa 
immense  influence;  it  is  seen,  it  is  felt;  this  sun  of  intelleet 
shines  upon  the  world  in  the  bosom  of  which  it  lives.  I  might 
refer  you  almost  indifferently  to  all  the  l^ends;  you  wodd 
everywhere  meet  with  the  fact  I  point  out.  Two  or  three 
examples  will  make  it  fully  evident. 

Saint  Bavon,  or  Bav,  hermit  and  patron  of  the  town  of 
Ghent,  who  died  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  had  at 
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int  led  a  worldly  life;  I  read  in  his  hiatory,  written  bj  a  co- 
semporary: 

''  One  day  he  aaw  a  man  come  to  him»  whom  formeriy,  and 
vhile  he  stillled  a  worldly  life,  he  had  himself  sold.  At  this 
dghty  he  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of  despair  for  having  oonmiitted 
10  great  a  crime  towards  this  man;  and,  turning  towards  him» 
le  fell  upon  his  knees,  saying, '  It  is  I  by  whom  thoa  wast  sold, 
tied  with  thongs;  remember  not,  I  implore  thee,  the  evil  that 
[  have  done  to  thee,  and  grant  me  one  prayer.  Strike  my 
tiody  with  rods,  shave  my  head  as  thou  wouldst  that  of  a 
robber,  and  cast  me  in  prison  as  I  deserve,  with  my  feet  and 
hands  tied;  may  be,  if  liiou  dost  this,  the  Divine  mercy  will 
^rant  me  his  pardon.'  The  man  ....  says  that  he  dare  not 
do  such  a  thing  to  his  master;  but  the  holy  man,  who  spoke 
eloquently,  strove  to  induce  him  to  do  what  he  asked.  Finally, 
constrained,  and  despite  himself,  the  other,  overcome  by  lus 
prayers,  did  as  he  required  him;  he  tied  the  hands  of  the 
godly  man,  shaved  his  head,  tied  his  feet  to  a  stick,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  public  prison;  and  the  holy  man  remained 
there  many  days,  deploring  day  and  night  those  acts  of  a 
worldly  life,  wluch  he  had  always  before  his  mind's  eye,  as  a 
heavy  burden."* 

Tlie  exaggeration  of  these  details  is  of  little  import- 
ance; even  the  material  truth  of  the  history  is  of  little  im- 
portance: it  was  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  to  those  men  of  the  seventh  century  who  incessantly 
had  under  their  observation  servitude,  the  sale  of  slaves, 
and  all  the  iniquities,  all  the  sufferings,  which  ensued  from 
their  condition.  You  can  understand  what  a  charm  this 
simple  recital  possessed  for  them.  It  was  a  real  moral  relief, 
a  protest  against  odious  and  powerful  facts,  a  weak  but  precious 
echo  of  the  rights  of  liberty. 

Here  is  a  fact  of  another  nature:  I  take  it  from  the  Life  of 
Saint  fFandreffisiluSj  Abbot  of  Fontenelle^  who  died  in  667, 
and  who,  before  embracing  the  monastic  life,  had  been  count 
of  the  palace  of  king  Dagobert: — 

'<  While  he  still  led  a  lay  life,  as  he  was  travelling  one  day 
accompanied  by  his  people,  he  arrived  at  a  certain  place  on 

1  In  G:»:t  or  COT.  Life  of  Saint  Bavon,  §  10,  Acta  Hanct.  Ord.  8.  Ben., 
vol.  ii.  p.  400. 
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his  road;  the  people  in  insurrection  abandoned  ihemaeLTeB  to 
all  the  transports  of  fury  against  the  holj  man:  impelled  hj 
a  barbarous  and  insensate  rage»  and  fallen  into  the  ^^^wwKtMm 
of  beasts,  a  crowd  of  people  rushed  towards  him^  and  mndt 
blood  would  have  been  shed,  if  his  intervention  and  thepomr 
of  Christ  had  not  provided  a  remedy.  He  implored  the  sneeov 
of  Him  to  whom  it  is  said:  '  Thou  art  my  refuge  against  tr£b»-' 
lations;'  and  trusting  to  words  instead  of  hissword,  heplaeedl 
himself  under  the  shield  of  Divine  mercy.  Divine  help  did 
not  fail  him,  when  human  he^  was  wanting;  this  crowd  of 
madmen  stood  immoveable.  The  discourse  of  the  holj  maa 
then  dispersed  and  saved  them  at  the  same  time;  they  came 
in  fury,  and  they  retired  in  quiet."^ 

Would  you  supiK>se  that  at  this  epoch  it  would  have  oecnrrel 
to  any  barbarian,  to  any  man  a  stranger  to  religiouB  ideM^ 
thus  to  manage  the  multitude,  to  employ  only  peranaaioii  aad 
words,  in  order  to  appease  a  disturbance.  It  is  very  probaUe 
that  he  would  have  had  immediate  recourse  to  force.  Tks 
rash  employment  of  force  was  repugnant  to  a  pious  man,  pn* 
occupied  with  the  idea  that  he  had  to  do  with  souls;  instead 
of  physical  force,  he  invoked  moral  force;  before  massacre^  he 
tried  a  sermon. 

I  now  take  an  example  in  which  the  relations  of  men  shall 
be  nothing,  in  which  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  substitiile 
moral  for  physical  force,  nor  to  protest  against  social  iniquitf  s 
in  which  there  is  no  question  concerning  anything  but  indi- 
vidual, private  sentiments,  of  the  internal  life  of  man.  I  read 
in  the  life  of  Saint  Valery,  who  died  in  622,  abbot  of  SaiBk 
Valery,  in  Picardy: 

^'  As  tliis  godly  man  returned  on  foot  from  a  certain  piaoe^" 
says  Cayeux,  '<  to  his  monastery,  in  the  winter  seasoD,  it  hap- 
pened, by  reason  of  the  excessive  rigour  of  the  cold,  that  he 
stopped  to  warm  himself  in  the  dwelling  of  a 
priest.  This  latter  and  his  companions,  who  should 
treated  such  a  guest  with  great  respect,  began,  on  the  i 
trary,  boldly  to  hold  unsuitable  and  ill  discourse  with  the 
judge  of  the  place.  Faithful  to  his  custom  always  to  pot  die 
salutary  remedy  of  the  Divine  word  upon  corrupted  aad 

^  Life  of  Saint  Waudregisilus,  §  4,  in  the  Acta  Sand,  Qri.  8,  Ben^ 
vol.  11.  p.  t>:)5. 
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frightful  womidfl,  he  attempted  to  check  them,  saying:  ^Mj 
waoBf  have  you  not  seen  in  the  f!vangelist  that  at  the  day  of 
jnd^ent  you  will  have  to  account  for  every  idle  word?*  But 
Aey,  scorning  his  admonition,  abandoned  themselves  more  and 
Bore  to  gross  and  obscene  discourse,  for  the  mouth  speaks 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  heart  As  for  him,  he  said:  '  I 
donred,  by  reason  of  the  cold,  to  warm  my  fatigued  body  a 
Bttle  at  your  fire;  but  your  guilty  discourse  forces  me  to  de- 
part, all  frozen  as  I  am.'     Aiid  he  left  the  house."^ 

Of  a  surety  the  manners  and  language  of  the  men  of  this 
age  were  very  coarse,  disorderly,  impure;  still,  doubtless^ 
yei|>ect,  a  taste  even  for  gravity,  for  purity,  both  in  thought 
and  word,  was  not  abolished;  and  when  they  found  an  occa- 
Boii,  many  among  them  certainly  took  pleasure  in  satisfying 
tint  taste.  The  legends  alone  furnished  them  with  the  means. 
There  was  presented  the  image  of  a  moral  state,  highly  supe- 
lior,  in  every  respect,  to  that  of  the  external  society,  of 
common  life;  the  human  mind  might  there  repose,  relieved 
fiom  the  view  of  crimes  and  vices  which  assailed  it  on  all 
■des.  Perhaps  it  scarcely  itself  sought  this  relief;  I  doubt  if 
it  ever  made  account  of  it;  but,  when  it  came  upon  it,  it  eagerly 
Oijoyed  it;  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  first  and  most  power- 
ful cause  of  the  popularity  of  this  literature. 

This  was  not  all:  it  also  answered  to  other  wants  of  our 
Mtnre,  to  those  wants  of  afiection,  of  sympathy,  which 
proceed,  if  not  from  morality,  properly  so  called,  at  least  from 
noral  sensibility,  and  which  exercise  so  much  influence  over 
tile  soul.  The  sensible  faculties  had  much  to  sufier  at  the 
epoch  which  occupies  us;  men  were  hard,  and  were  treated 
kvshly;  the  most  natural  sentiments,  kindness,  pity,  friend- 
ship, both  of  family  and  of  choice,  took  but  a  weak  or  painful 
development.  And  yet  they  were  not  dead  in  the  heart  of 
wmni  they  often  sought  to  display  themselves;  and  the  sight 
if  their  presence,  of  their  power,  charmed  a  population  con- 
Jemaed  to  so  little  enjoyment  of  them  in  real  life.  The 
legends  gave  them  this  spectacle;  although  by  a  very  false  idea, 
is  my  opinion,  and  one  which  has  produced  deplorable  ex- 
travagances, the  religion  of  the  time  often  commanded  the 
sacrifice,  even  the  contempt  of  the  most  legitimate  feelings,  still 

1  Life  of  Saint  Valerv,  §  ^5,  in  the  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  S.  Ben.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  Wi. 
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it  did  not  stifle,  it  did  uot  interdict  the  development  of  huaian 
sensibility;  while  very  often  ill  directing  its  application,  it 
favoured  rather  than  suppressed  its  exercise.  We  find,  in 
the  lives  of  tlie  saints,  more  benevolence,  more  tendemesa  of 
heart,  a  larger  part  given  to  the  affections,  than  in  any 
other  monument  of  this  epoch.  I  will  place  before  you  Bone 
instances;  I  am  convinced  you  will  be  struck  with  the  develop* 
ment  of  our  sensible  nature,  which  breaks  forth  amidat  the 
theory  of  sacrifice  and  solf-denial. 

The  ardent  zeal  of  Saint  Germain,  bishop  of  Paris  in  the 
last  half  of  the  sixth  century,'  for  tlie  I'cdemption  of  slaves,  is 
known  by  every  one;  many  pictures  have  perpetuated  ity  but 
the  touching  details  of  it  must  be  read  in  Ids  Ufe: 

'<  Were  even  tlie  voices  of  all  united  in  one,  you  could  not 
say  how  prodigal  were  his  almti;  often  contenting  himidf 
with  a  tunic,  he  covered  some  poor  naked  object  with  the  rest 
of  his  clothes,  so  that  while  the  beggar  was  warm,  tlie  bene- 
factor was  cold.  It  is  imi)osdible  to  enumerate  in  how  many 
places,  or  in  what  number,  he  retleemed  captives.  The 
neighbouring  nations,  the  Spaniards,  the  Scotch,  the  Briton% 
the  Gascons,  the  Saxons,  the  Burgundions,  may  attest  in 
what  way  recourse  was  had,  on  oil  sides,  to  the  name  of  the 
Saint,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  slavery. 
When  he  had  nothing  more  left,  he  remained  seated,  sorrow- 
ful and  restless,  with  a  more  grave  visage,  and  a  more  solemn 
conversation.  If  by  chance  any  one  then  invited  him  to  a 
repast,  he  excited  tiie  guests,  or  his  own  servants,  to  coneert 
the  manner  of  delivering  a  captive,  and  the  soul  of  the  bishop 
escaped  a  little  from  its  despondency.  If  the  Loi'd,  in  any 
way,  sent  means  to  the  saint,  immediately,  seeking  in  m 
mind,  he  was  accustomed  to  say:  'Let  us  return  thanks 
to  the  Divine  clemency,  fur  the  means  of  effecting  redemp* 
tion  iias  arrived,'  and  at  once,  without  hesitation,  tM 
effect  Ibllowed  the  words.  When,  therefore,  he  had  thus 
received  anytbing,  the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead  disappeared, 
his  countenance  was  more  serene,  he  walked  with  a  lighter 
step,  his  discourse  was  more  copious  and  lively;  ao  moeh 
so  that  one  would  have  thought  that,  in  redeeming  others, 
this  man  delivered  himself  from  the  yoke  of  slavery."* 

>  Died  in  r,H\. 
'*  Life  of  Suiiit  (icrinain,  bibbop  of  ritn»-,  §  '/J,  in  tbe  Avia  Hand,  Ori. 
H.  JJcn.,  vol.  i.  II.  '^U. 
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Never  has  the  passion  of  goodness  been  painted  with  a  more 
simple  and  a  truer  energy. 

In  the  life  of  Saint  Wandregisilus,  abbot  of  Fontenelle,  of 
whom  I  have  just  spoken,  I  find  this  anecdote  : 

'^  As  he  repaired  one  day  to  king  Dagobert,  just  as  he  ap- 
proached the  palace,  there  was  a  poor  man  whose  cart  had 
been  overthrown  before  the  very  gate  of  the  king :  many 
people  passed  in  and  out,  and  not  only  they  did  not  lend  him 
any  aid,  but  many  passed  over  him,  and  trod  him  under 
foot.  The  man  of  God,  when  he  arrived,  saw  the  impiety 
which  these  children  of  insolence  committed,  and,  immediately 
descending  from  his  horse,  he  held  his  hand  out  to  the  poor 
man,  and,  both  together,  tliey  raised  the  cart.  Many  of  those 
present,  seeing  him  all  soiled  with  mud,  mocked  and  insulted 
him;  but  he  cared  not,  following  with  humility  the  humble 
example  of  his  Master;  for  the  Lord  himself  has  said  in  the 
Gospel:  ^  K  they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelze- 
bub,  how  much  more  shall  they  call  them  of  his  household  ?'  ''^ 

Here  is  anotlier  taken  from  the  Life  of  Saint  Sulpicius  the 
Pious,  bishop  of  Bourges,  in  which  breathes,  amidst  the  most 
puerile  credulity,  a  benevolence  and  a  mildness  certainly  very 
foreign  to  the  general  manners  of  the  epoch. 

"  One  night,  a  ruffian,  doubtless  |)Oor,  introduced  himself 
violently  into  the  pantry  of  the  holy  man  :  he  soon  seized 
upon  what,  in  his  criminal  heart,  he  proposed  stealing,  and 
hastens  to  get  out;  but  he  iinds  no  opening,  he  is  imprisoned 
within  the  surrounding  walls,  and  confined  on  all  sides.  The 
night  slipt  away  fruitlessly  to  this  man  who  had  entered  so 
easily,  and  who  could  not  see  the  slightest  outlet.  However, 
the  Ught  of  day  began  to  light  the  world  ;  the  man  of  God 
called  one  of  his  guards,  ordered  him  to  take  a  comrade, 
and  to  bring  to  him  the  man  they  should  find  in  the  office, 
plunged  in  crime,  and  as  if  bound. 

"  The  servant  went  without  delay  to  seek  a  companion,  and 
repaired  to  the  office:  there  they  found  the  guilty  man,  and 
seized  him  to  carry  him  off ;  the  knave  escaped  from  their 
hands;  and  seeing  himself  loaded  with  crimes,  surrounded 
with  people,  preferring  a  speedy  death  to  the  punishment  of 

1  Life  of  Stunt  Wandregisilus,  §  7,  in  the  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  S,  Ben., 
Tol.  ii.  p.  A~H- 
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his  long  transgressions,  he  rushed  into  a  well  nearly  eighty 
cubits  deep,  which  he  saw  near  him;  but  at  the  moment  when 
he  fell  into  the  abyss,  he  implored  the  prayers  of  the  blessed 
bishop,  llie  man  of  God  ran  quickly,  and  ordered  one  of 
his  servants  to  descend  into  the  well  by  means  of  a  cord,  en- 
joining him  expressly  immediately  to  draw  up  the  criminal 
who  had  thrown  himself  in.  All  exclaimed  that  any  one 
whom  such  an  abyss  had  swallowed  could  not  live,  and  that 
surely  he  was  dead  already;  but  the  holy  man  ordered  his 
servant  to  obey  him  without  delay.  The  latter  waited  no 
longer,  and,  strengthened  with  the  benediction  of  the  sainty 
he  found  him  whom  they  believed  dead  sound  and  safe. 
Having  surrounded  him  with  cords,  he  drew  him  captive  on 
to  his  native  soil.  The  walls  could  not  contain  the  crowdi 
almost  the  whole  town  had  hastened  to  such  a  spectaole,  and 
all  made  a  great  noise  with  their  cries  and  plaudits.  Ths 
criminal,  as  if  shaking  off  a  profound  stupor^  threw  him* 
self  at  the  feet  of  the  saint,  and  implored  his  pardon.  Ths 
latter,  full  of  charity,  immediately  granted  it  to  him^  and 
even  gave  him  what  he  had  need  of^  recommending  him  to 
ask,  for  the  future,  instead  of  taking,  and  saying  that  he 
would  rather  make  him  presents  than  be  robbed  by  him. 
Wiio  can  express  the  perfect  humility  of  this  man,  the  prompt 
mercy,  the  holy  simplicity,  patience,  and  forbearance."' 

If  we  desire  examples  of  the  development  of  sensibilttj 
alone,  without  any  precise  application,  without  any  benefleiiil 
or  direct  result,  the  life  of  Saint  Rnsticula,  abbess  of  the 
monastery  that  Saint  Cesaire  had  founded  at  Aries,  will 
iurnish  us  with  two  wliich  seem  to  me  to  have  a  lively 
interest.  Saint  Kusticula  was  bom  in  FrovencOt  in  the 
territory  of  Vaison:  her  parents  had  already  one  son. 

'*  One  night,  when  her  mother  Clemence  was  asleep^  she 
saw  herself,  in  a  dream,  nursing,  with  great  affection,  two 
small  doves,  one  as  white  as  snow,  the  other  of  a  mixed 
colour.  As  she  occupied  herself  about  them  with 
pleasure  and  tenderness,  she  thought  that  her  servants  < 
to  tell  her  that  Saint  Cesaire,  bishop  of  Aries,  was  at  har 
gate.      Hearing  this,  and  delighted  at  the  arrival  cnf  the 

>  Life  of  Haiiit  SnlpiciuH,  |  HH  aud  20,  in  the  Aita  Banet,  Ord,  &  Ben,, 
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saint,  slie  ran  joyfully  to  him,  and  eagerly  saluting  him, 
humbly  prayed  him  to  grant  to  her  house  the  blessing  of  his 
presence.     He  entered,  and  blessed  her.     After  having  done 
him  the  due  honours,  she  prayed  him  to  take  some  nourish- 
ment, but  he  answered — '  My  daughter,  I  only  desire  thee  to 
give  me  this  dove,  which  I  have  seen  thee  rearing  so  care- 
rally.'     Hesitating  within  herself,  she  thought  whence  he 
eoold  know  that  she  had  this  dove;  and  she  denied  that  she 
poBsessed  anything  of  the  kind.     He  then  answered — '  Before 
God,  I  teU  thee  I  will  not  leave  this  place  till  thou  grant  me 
my  request.'      She  could  no  longer   excuse  herself;    she 
8lu>wed  her  doves,  and  offered  them  to  the  holy  man.     He 
joyfully  took  that  which  was  of  a  brilliant  white,  and,  con- 
gratulating himself,  put  it  into  his  bosom;  and  after  taking 
leave  of  her,  he  departed.     When  she  awoke,  she  reflect^ 
upoD  what  all  this  signified,  and  she  sought  in  her  soul  why 
he  who  was  no  more  had  appeared  to  her.     She  knew  not 
that  Christ  had  chosen  her  daughter  in  marriage,  he  who  has 
said,  '  A  city  that  is  set  on  an  hill  cannot  be  hid.     Neither 
do  men  light  a  candle,  and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a 
candlestick,  and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the  house.'  "* 
There  is  certainly  nothing  remarkable  in  the  incidents  of 
this  account;  the  foundation  is  little  conibrmable  to  natural 
sentiments,  since  it  is  concerning  a  daughter  being  taken 
from  her  mother;  and  yet  there  reigns  in  it  a  general  tinge 
of  sensibility,  of  sweet  and  lively  tenderness,  whidi  penetrates 
even  into  the  allegory  by  which  this  sacritice  is  asked  of  the 
mother,  and  sheds  much  charm  and  grace  over  it. 

Saint  Rusticula  governed  her  abbey  with  great  success, 
and  especially  inspired  a  deep  affection  in  her  nuns:  in  632, 
Ae  was  iU,  and  near  to  death  : 

"  It  happened  one  Friday,  that  after  having,  according  to 
her  custom,  sung  the  vespers  with  her  daughters,  and  feeling 
Cttigued,  she  went  beyond  her  powers  in  giving  her  accus- 
tOBied  reading:  she  knew  that  she  only  went  quicker  to 
Ifae  Lord.  The  Saturday  morning  she  was  rather  cold,  and 
had  lost  all  strength  in  her  limbs.  Then  laying  down  in 
her  little  bed,  she  was  seized  with  a  severe  fever:  she,  how- 

»  Life  of  Saint  Rusticula,  §  3,  in  the  AcUi  Sanct.  Ord.  S.  Bm.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  14P. 
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ever,  did  not  cease  to  praise  God,  and,  fixing  her  eyes 
heaven,  she  recommended  to  his  care  her  daughters,  wh 
she  left  orphans,  and,  with  a  firm  voice  consoled  those  m 
wept  around  her.  On  the  Sunday  she  found  herself  wor 
and  as  it  was  customary  to  make  her  bed  only  once  a  ye 
the  servants  of  God  asked  her  to  allow  herself  a  rati 
softer  couch,  in  order  to  spare  her  body  so  rough  a  fatigi 
but  she  would  not  consent  thereto.  On  Monday,  the  day 
Saint  Lawrence  the  martyr,  she  still  lost  strength,  and  1 
chest  made  a  great  noise.  To  -this  sight  the  sorrowful  t 
gino  of  Christ  answered  with  tears  and  sighs.  As  it  was  1 
third  hour  of  the  day,  and  as,  in  its  affliction,  the  nuns  n 
the  psalms  in  silence,  the  holy  mother  asked  why  she  < 
not  hear  the  psalms:  the  nuns  answered  they  could  not  sing 
reason  of  their  sorrow:  *Sing  still  louder,'  said  she,  'tl 
I  may  receive  the  help  of  it,  for  it  is  very  sweet  to  n 
The  following  day,  when  her  body  was  almost  without  u 
tion,  her  eyes,  which  preserved  their  vigour,  still  shone  1 
stars,  and  looking  on  all  sides,  and  being  unable  to  spe 
she  imposed  silence  with  her  hand,  on  those  who  wept,  8 
gave  them  consolation.  When  one  of  the  sisters  toud 
her  feet  to  see  if  they  were  warm  or  cold,  she  said:  *  It 
not  yet  the  hour.'  But  shortly  after,  at  the  sixth  hour 
the  day,  with  a  serene  countenance,  with  eyes  shining,  t 
as  if  she  smiled,  this  glorious,  blest  soul,  passed  to  heav) 
and  associated  with  the  innumerable  choirs  of  saints.**' 

I  know  not  if  any  of  you  have  ever  opened  a  collecti 
entitled  Memoires  pour  servir  a  VHistoire  de  Port  Bayt 
which  contains  the  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  pr 
cipal  nuns  of  that  celebrated  abbey;  among  others,  of  the  t 
Aiigelique  Arnaulds,  who  successively  governed  it.  Po 
Royal,  the  branch  for  women  as  well  as  that  for  men,  w 
as  you  know,  the  asylum  for  the  most  ardent,  the  most  in 
pendent  souls,  as  well  as  for  the  most  elevate  minds,  tl 
honoured  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  Perhaps  human  sensifail 
is  nowhere  displayed  with  more  richness  and  energy  than 
the  moral  history  of  these  pious  women,  of  whom  ma 
shared  at  once  the  intellectual  development  of  NiooUe  i 

»  Life  of  Saint  Rusticiila,  §  JU,  p.  14C. 
«  Tliree  vols.  12mo.  Utrecht,  1742. 
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of  Pascal.  Well;  the  recital  of  their  last  moments  a  good 
deal  resembles  what  I  have  just  read:  we  find  there  the  same 
motions  of  piety  and  friendship,  almost  the  same  language; 
and  the  sensible  nature  of  mankind  appears  to  us,  in  ^e 
seventh  century,  almost  as  lively,  and  as  developed,  as  that 
of  the  seventeenth,  amidst  the  most  passionate  characters  of 
the  age. 

I  might  greatly  multiply  these  examples ;   but  we  'must 
proceed.     I  have  some  to  present  to  you  of  another  kind. 

Independently  of  the  satisfaction  which  they  gave  to 
morality  and  human  sensibility,  the  condition  of  which  in 
the  external  world  was  so  bad,  the  legends  also  coiTcsponded 
to  other  faculties,  to  other  wants.  Much  is  at  present  said 
concerning  the  interest,  the  movement  wliich,  in  the  course 
of  what  is  vaguely  called  the  middle  ages,  animated  the  life 
of  xuitions.  It  seems  that  great  adventures,  spectacles  and 
recitals  incessantly  excited  the  imagination;  that  society  was 
a  thousand  times  more  varied  and  amusing  than  it  is  among  us. 
Jt  may  have  been  so  for  some  men  placed  in  the  superior  ranks, 
or  thrown  into  peculiai*  situations;  but  for  the  mass  of  the 
peculation,  life  was,  on  the  contrary,  prodigiously  monoto- 
nous, insipid,  wearisome;  its  destiny  went  on  in  the  same  place, 
die  same  scenes  were  produced  before  the  eyes;  there  was 
Karcely  any  external  movement,  still  less  movement  of  mind ;  its 
fleasures  were  as  few  as  its  blessings,  and  the  condition  of  its 
intellect  was  not  more  agreeable  than  its  physical  existence. 
It  nowhere  so  much  as  in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  found 
nourishment  for  this  activity  of  imagination,  this  inclination 
fir  novelty,  for  adventures,  which  exercises  so  much  influ- 
cnee  over  men.  The  legends  were  to  the  Christians  of  this 
•ge^  (let  me  be  allowed  this  purely  literary  comparison,)  what 
ttoee  long  accounts,  those  brilliant  and  varied  histories,  of 
which  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  gives  us  a  specimen,  were 
to  the  Orientals.  It  was  there  tliat  the  popular  imagination 
wandered  freely  in  an  unknown,  marvellous  world,  i'ull  of 
Boveraent  and  poetry.  It  is  difficult  for  us,  in  the  present  day, 
to  share  the  pleasure  which  was  taken  in  them  twelve  ccn- 
tnries  since;  the  habits  of  mind  have  changed ;  distractions 
beset  us:  but  we  may  at  least  understand  that  there  was  therein 
n  source  of  powerful  interest  for  this  lit<irature.  In  the 
immense  number  of  adventures  and  scenes  with  which  it 
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charmed  the  Christian  people,  I  have  selected  two  whioh  will 
perhaps  give  you  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  attraction  whidi 
they  had  for  it.  The  first  is  taken  from  the  life  of  Saint 
Seine,  (Saint  Sequanus,)  the  founder,  in  the  sixth  centiuy, 
of  the  abbey  in  Burgundy,  which  took  Ids  name,  and  it 
describes  the  incident  which  induced  him  to  select  its 
site: 

'^  When  Seine  found  himself — thanks  to  his  laudable  xeal 
— well  instructed  in  the  dogmas  of  the  divine  scriptures,  and 
learned  in  monastical  rules,  he  sought  a  place  suited  for 
building  a  monastciy;  as  he  went  over  all  the  neighbouring 
places,  and  communicated  his  project  to  all  his  fiiei^s»  one  <rf 
liis  relations,  Thiolaif,  said  to  him:  '  Since  thou  interrogatest 
me,  I  will  i)oint  out  a  certain  place  where  thou  mayest  esta- 
blish thyself,  if  what  thou  dcsirest  to  do  is  inspired  by  the 
love  of  God.  There  is  an  estate  which,  if  I  do  not  deceive 
myself,  belongs  to  me  by  hereditary  right;  but  the  people 
around  feed  themselves,  like  ferocious  beasts,  with  human  blood 
and  flesh;  this  renders  it  difficult  to  go  among  them,  unlets 
one  pays  a  troop  of  armed  men.'  The  blessed  Seine  an- 
swered him:  '  Show  mc  the  place,  to  the  end  that  if  my 
desires  have  been  conceived  by  a  divine  instinct,  all  the 
ferocity  of  these  men  may  be  changed  into  the  mildness  of 
the  dove.'  Having,  therefore,  taken  his  companions^  he 
arrived  at  the  place  of  which  tliey  had  spoken.  It  was  a 
forest,  the  trees  of  which  almost  touched  the  clouds,  and 
whose  solitude  hud  not  for  a  long  time  been  interrupted:  they 
asked  themselves  how  they  could  penetrate  into  it,  when  they 
saw  u  winding  foot-path,  so  narrow,  and  full  of  briars,  iJiit 
they  could  scai'ccly  place  tlieir  feet  upon  the  same  line,  and  ; 
from  the  thickness  of  the  branches,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  j 
one  foot  followed  the  other.  However,  with  much  labour,  i 
and  having  their  clothes  torn,  they  got  into  the  depths  of  this  '} 
rough  forest ;  then,  bendinj^  towards  the  ground,  they  ' 
began  to  watch  the  profound  darkness  with  an  atten*  ^ 
tive  eye. 

''  1  laving  for  some  time  looked  with  attention,  they  perceived 
very  narrow  openings  to  a  cavern,  obstructed  by  stones  and 
plants;  besides  which,  the  interlaced  branches  of  the  trees 
rendered  the  cavern  so  dark,  that  wild  beasts  tliemselvei 
would  have  hesitated  to  enter  it.     This  was  the  cavern  of  dio 
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tobbers,  and  the  resort  of  unclean  spirits.  When  they 
ipproached  it,  Seine,  agreeable  to  God,  bent  his  knees  at  the 
sntry,  and  extending  his  body  over  the  bushes,  addressed  a 
myer  to  €rod,  mixed  with  tears,  saying — <  Lord,  who  hast 
Bade  Heaven  and  earth,  which  thou  givest  to  the  wishes  of 
kim  who  implores  thee,  and  who  originatest  all  good,  and 
rithout  whom  all  the  weak  efforts  of  humanity  are  useless,  if 
Ikou  orderest  me  to  live  in  this  solitude,  make  the  same  known 
nto  me,  and  lead  to  good  the  beginningM  which  thou  hast 
{ranted  to  my  devotion.'  When  he  had  finished  his  prayer, 
to  arose,  and  raised  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  his  eyes, 
irhich  were  moist  with  tears.  Knowing  then  that  it  was 
aoder  the  conduct  of  the  Saviour  that  he  liad  repaired  into 
Ads  dark  forest,  after  having  blessed  the  place,  ho  immedi- 
rtdy  set  about  placing  the  foundations  of  a  cell  where  he  had 
kneeled  to  pray.  The  report  of  Ids  arrival  came  to  the  ears 
if  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  who,  each  exhorting  the 
r,  and  impelled  by  a  Divine  movement,  repaired  near 
When  they  had  seen  him,  from  wolves  they  became 
00  that  those  who  were  formerly  a  source  of  terror 
\  henceforth  ministers  of  help;  and,  from  that  time,  this 
place,  which  was  the  resort  for  divers  cruel  demons  and 
lobbers,  became  the  abode  of  innocents."^ 
-  Should  we  not  suppose  that  we  were  reading  the  account 
•f  the  establishment  of  some  (colonists  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
tfitant  forests  of  America,  or  of  some  pious  missionaries 
■Mdst  the  most  savage  hordes? 

Here  is  an  account  of  a  diiferctit  character,  but  which  is 
■0  less  full  of  movement  and  interest. 

Sdll  young,  and  before  entering  into  tlie  ecclesiastical 
crier,  Saint  Austregesilus,  bishop  of  Bourges,  at  the  com- 
■aoemont  of  tlie  seventh  century,  manifested  a  lively  desire 
la  fiirsake  the  world,  and  not  to  marry. 

^  Hearing  him  speak  thus,  his  parents  began  to  press  him 
flvnestly  to  obey  them  in  this  respect,  lie,  in  order  that  he 
aight  not  see  them  discontented,  whom  he  desired  to  see 
ia&fied,  promised  to  do  as  they  asked  him,  if  such  was  the 
viUofGod. 

>  Life  of  Baiut  floine,  |  7  and  H.  Acta  Sand.  Ord.  8.  ttatu^  vol.  i. 
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'<  When,  therefore,  he  was  occupied  in  the  king's  service, 
he  began  to  return  to  this  business,  and  to  seek  what  would 
best  befit  him  to  do.  He  recollected  three  men  of  the 
same  nation,  and  of  equal  fortune.  He  wrote  their  names 
upon  three  tablets,  and  put  them  under  the  cover  of  the  altar 
in  the  cathedral  of  Saint  John,  near  the  town  of  Chalons,  and 
made  a  vow  to  pass  three  nights  in  prayer  without  sleeping. 
After  the  three  nights,  he  was  to  put  his  hands  upon  the 
altar,  taking  the  tablet  which  the  Lord  should  deign  to 
make  him  find  first,  and  demand  in  marriage  the  daughter  of 
the  man  whose  name  should  be  upon  the  taUet.  After  having 
passed  one  night  without  sleep,  tlie  next  night  he  found  him* 
self  overcome  by  it,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  nighti 
unable  to  resist  any  longer,  his  limbs  gave  way,  and  he  fell 
asleep  upon  a  seat.  Two  old  men  presented  themselves  to 
his  view.  One  said  to  the  other:  'Whose  daughter  is 
Austregesilus  to  marry?'  The  other  answered:  ^Art  thoa 
ignorant  that  he  is  already  married?'  *To  whom?  «Td 
the  daughter  of  judge  Just.'  Austregesilus  then  awoke,  and 
applied  himself  to  finding  out  who  this  Just  vras,  of  what 
place  he  was  judge,  and  if  he  had  a  virgin  daughter.  As  he 
could  not  find  him,  he  repaired,  according  to  custom,  to  the 
king's  palace.  He  arrived  in  a  village  where  there  vras  an 
inn.  Some  travellers  were  assembled  there,  among  others,  a 
poor  veteran  with  his  wife.  When  this  woman  saw  Austre- 
gesilus, she  said  to  him: 

**  *  Stranger,  stop  an  instant,  and  I  will  tell  thee  what  I  have 
lately  seen  concerning  thee  in  a  dream;  it  appeared  as  if  I 
heard  a  great  noise,  like  that  of  the  singing  of  psalms,  and  I  said 
to  my  host:  *  Man,  what  is  this  that  I  hear?  what  festival  is  now 
being  celebrated  by  the  priests,  that  they  make  this  prooession? 
He  answered:  'Our  guest  Austregesilus  is  being  married.' 
Full  of  joy,  I  was  eager  to  see  the  young  bride,  and  to  view  her 
face  and  form.  When  the  priests,  clothed  in  white,  carrying 
crosses,  and  singing  psalms  in  the  usual  manner,  were  passed, 
thou  earnest  out,  and  all  the  people  followed  behind;  for  me^ 
I  looked  with  curiosity,  and  I  saw  no  woman,  not  even  the 
girl  whom  thou  wert  to  marry;  I  said  to  thy  host:  '  Where 
is  the  virgin  whom  Austregesilus  is  to  marry?*  he  answered: 
'  Do  you  not  see  her  in  his  hands?'  I  looked,  and  I  only  saw 
in  thy  hands  the  book  of  the  gospel.'     Then  the  saint  under* 
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Stood  by  his  vision  and  the  dream  of  this  woman,  that  the 
voice  of  Grod  called  him  to  the  priesthood.*** 

There  is  here  no  miracle,  properly  so  called;  all  is  confined 
to  dreams;  but  you  see  what  movement  of  imagination  is 
oonnected  with  all  the  sentiment,  with  all  the  incidents  of  a 
religious  life,  and  with  what  eagerness  the  people  received 
them. 

These  are  the  true  sources  of  this  literature;  it  gave  to  the 
moral,  physical,  and  poetical  nature  of  man,  a  nourishment, 
a  satisfaction  which  it  found  nowhere  else;  it  elevated  uid 
agitated  his  soul;  it  animated  his  life.  Hence  its  fertility 
and  its  credit. 

If  it  were  our  purpose  to  consider  it  under  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view,  wo  should  find  its  merits  neither  very  bril- 
liant nor  very  varied.  Truth  of  sentiment  and  naivete  of 
tone  are  not  wanting  to  it;  it  is  devoid  of  affectation  and 
pedantry.  The  narrative  is  not  only  interesting,  but  it  is 
often  conceived  under  a  rather  dramatic  form.  In  the  eastern 
countries,  where  the  charm  of  narration  is  great,  the  dramatic 
form  is  rare;  we  there  meet  with  few  conversations,  few 
dialogues,  with  little  getting  up,  properly  speaking.  There  is 
much  more  of  this  in  the  legends;  dialogue  is  there  habitual, 
and  often  progresses  with  nature  and  vivacity.  But  we 
should  in  vain  seek  a  little  order  in  them,  any  art  of  composi- 
tion; even  for  the  least  exacting  minds,  the  confusion  is 
extreme,  the  monotony  great;  credulity  continually  descends 
to  the  ridiculous,  and  the  language  has  arrived  at  a  degree 
of  imperfection,  of  corruption,  of  coarseness,  which  in  the 
present  day  pains  and  wearies  the  reader. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  also  on  a  portion  (very  inconsider- 
able, it  is  true,  but  which,  however,  I  ought  not  to  omit)  of  the 
literature  of  this  period,  that  is,  its  profane  literature.  I  have 
observed  that,  dating  from  the  6th  century,  sacred  literature 
was  alone,  that  all  profane  literature  had  disappeared;  there 
were,  however,  some  remains  of  it;  certain  chronicles,  certain 
occasional  poems  which  belonged  not  to  religious  society,  and 
which  merit  a  moment's  attention.  In  our  next  lecture,  I 
shall  present  to  you,  on  some  of  those  monuments  so  little 
known  in  the  present  day,  developments  which  appear  to  me 
not  uninteresting. 

*  Life  of  Saint  Austregebilus,  §  2,  in  tbe  JvUi  Saint.  Ord.  8.  Btn.y 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  00. 
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EIGHTEENTH  LECTURE. 


Some  wrecks  of  profane  literature  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  oentiu3 
their  true  character— 1st,  Prose  writers — Gregory  of  Tours— His  1 
His  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  FrMiJts — The  influence  of  the  ai 
Latin  literature  unites  with  that  of  the  Christian  doctrines — ^Mixti 
civil  and  religious  history — ^Fredegaire — His  Chronicle — Sndly,  Po 
Saint  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vieune — His  life — His  poems  on  the  Creati 
Original  sin — The  condemnation  of  man — The  Deluge — ^The  passi 
the  Red  Sea— The  praise  of  virginity — Comparison  of  the  three  first 
the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton — Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poictiers- 
life — His  relations  with  Saint  Radegonde — His  poems — Their  cha 
— First  origin  of  French  literature. 

I  MENTIONED  in  OUT  last  lecture  that  we  should  now  oa 
ourselves  with  the  wrecks  of  profane  literature,  scattered 
and  there,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century,  amidst 
mons,  legends,  theological  dissertations,  and  escaping  j 
the  universal  triumph  of  sacred  literature.  I  shall,  perl 
be  a  little  embarrassed  with  mj  promise,  and  with  this  i 
profancy  which  I  have  applied  to  the  works  of  which  1 1 
to  speak.  It  seems  to  saj,  in  fact,  that  their  authors  or  \ 
subjects  are  of  a  laj  character,  that  they  belong  not  to 
religious  sphere.  Yet,  see  the  names  of  the  writings,  ai 
the  authors.  There  are  two  prose  writers,  and  two  pi 
the  prose  writers  are  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  FrM^gaire; 
poets — Saint  Avitus,  and  Fortunatus.  Of  these  four  i 
three  were  bishops:  Gregory  at  Tours,  Saint  Avitn 
Yienne,  and  Fortunatus  at  Poictiers;  all  three  were  Ctt 
ized;  the  fourth,  Fred^aire,  was  probably  a  monk.  1 
regard  to  the  persons,  there  can  scarcely  be  anything  teas 
fane;  assuredly  they  belong  to  sacred  literature.  A&  wg 
the  works  themselves,  that  of  Gregory  of  Tours  bean 
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'  Ecciesiastical  History  of  the  Franks;  that  of  Fred^gaire 
imple  chronicle;  the  poems  of  Saint  Avitus  turn  upon 
reation,  Original  Sin,  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise^  tlie 
e,  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Praise  of  Virginitj; 
though  in  tlioso  of  Fortunatus  many  treat  of  the  IncidentH 
'orldly  life»  as  the  marriage  of  Sigebert  and  Brunehault, 
parture  of  queen  Galsuintlie,  &c.,  still  the  greater  part 
to  religious  events  or  interests,  as  the  dedications  of 
Irah),  the  praise  of  saints  or  bisliops,  the  feasts  of  the 
1,  ^c,  so  that,  to  judge  by  a))pearancc8,  the  subjects  as 
s  tlie  authors  enter  into  sacred  literature,  and  it  seems 
lere  is  nothing  to  which  the  name  of  profane  can  be 
le. 

light  easily  allege  that  some  of  these  writers  were  not 
B  ecclesiastics;  that  Fortunatus,  for  example,  for  a  long 
ived  a  luyniun;  that  many  of  his  poems  date  from  this 
1  of  his  life.  It  is  not  certain  that  FhSd^gaire  was  a 
Gregory  of  Tours  formally  expressed  his  intention 
cing  the  sacred  and  tlie  profane  in  his  liistory.  But 
would  be  poor  reasons.  I  had  far  rather  admit  that, 
ae  respects,  the  works  I  intend  to  speak  of  at  present 
\  to  sttcred  literature;  and  still  I  maintain  what  1  have 
diey  belong  to  profane  literatun;;  tliey  bore  its  character 
ire  than  one  respect,  and  they  should  bear  its  name. 
lero  is  the  reason: 

ftvc  just  [)ttssed  before  you  the  two  principal  kinds  of 
ered  literature  of  this  epoch,  on  one  hand  sermons,  on 
her,  legends.  Nothing  of  this  kind  had  existed  in  anti- 
I  neither  the  Cin^ek  nor  Latin  literature  furnished  a 
of  similar  compositions.  They  took  their  rise  from 
tianity — from  tht*.  reli<rious  doctrines  of  the  age;  they 
original;  they  constituted  u  new  and  truly  religious 
ure,  for  it  had  no  impress  of  ancient  literature,  of  the 
le  world,  neither  in  form  nor  groundwork. 
9  works  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak  are  of  another 
I!  the  autliors  an<i  tlie  subjects  are  religious,  but  the 
)ter  of  tlu^  compositions,  the  manner  in  which  they 
neeived  and  exec.utcMl,  btilong  not  to  the  new  religiouH 
«re;  tlu^  iniluence  of  pagan  antiquity  is  clearly  shown 
m\  we  incessantly  lind  tliere  the  imitation  of  the  Greek 
in  writers;  it  is  visible  in  the  turn  of  the  imagination; 
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in  the  forms  of  the  language;  it  is  sometiines  direct 
avowed.  This  is  nothing  like  tliat  truly  new  Chriatiaa  m 
foreign,  even  hostile,  to  all  ancient  recollectioDB,  which  li  vii 
in  the  sermons  and  legends:  here,  on  the  oontrary,  and  e 
in  the  most  religious  subjects^  one  feels  the  traditiom, 
intellectual  customs  of  the  pagan  world,  a  certain  deox 
be  connected  with  profane  literature,  to  preserve  and  iq 
duce  its  merits.  It  is  hence  tliat  the  name  is  applied  corre 
to  the  works  of  which  I  speak,  and  that  they  form  in  the  hin 
ture  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century  a  separate  d 
which  in  a  measure  unites  the  two  epochs,  the  two  sociel 
and  claims  especial  inquiry. 

Let  us  pass  in  review  the  four  writers  I  have  just  nan 
we  shall  recognise  this  characteristic  in  their  writings. 

I  begin  by  the  prose  writers,  and  by  Gr^ory  of  To 
incontestably  the  most  celebrated. 

You  will  recollect  whether  historical  compositions  had  £i 
in  the  Roman  empire:  high  history,  the  poetical,  poUt 
philosophical  history,  that  of  Livy,  that  of  Polybius,  and  i 
of  Tacitus,  had  equally  vanished;  they  could  only  kee 
register,  more  or  less  exact,  more  or  less  complete,  of  ev< 
and  men,  without  retracing  their  concatenation  or  moral  < 
racter,  without  uniting  them  to  the  life  of  the  state,  witl 
seeking  therein  the  emotions  of  the  drama,  or  of  the  true  epo 
History,  in  a  word,  was  no  more  than  a  chronicle.  The 
Latin  historians,  Lampridius,  Vopiscus,  Eutropius,  Ami 
nus  Marcellinus  himself,  all  are  mere  chroniclers.  ' 
chronicle  is  the  last  form  under  which  history  presents  it 
in  the  profane  literature  of  antiquity. 

It  is  likewise  under  this  form  tliat  it  re- appears  in 
rising  Christian  literature:  the  first  Christian  chronic) 
Gregory  of  Tours  among  others,  did  nothing  bat  imitate 
pei*petuate  their  pagan  predecessors. 

George  Florentius,  who  took  the  name  of  Gregory  £ 
his  great  grandfather,  bishop  of  Langres,  was  bom  on 
3rd  of  November,  539,  in  Auvergne,  in  the  bosom  of  on 
those  families  which  called  themselves  senatorial,  and  wl 
formed  the  decaying  aristocracy  of  the  country.  The  on 
which  he  belonged  was  noble  in  the  civil  and  the  religiouf 
der:  he  had  many  illustrious  bishops  for  ancestors  and  relati 
and  he  was  descended  from  a  senator  of  Bourges,  Vel 
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one  of  the  first  and  most  glorious  martyrs  of  Chris- 
Gttul.  It  appears  (and  this  fact  is  so  commonly 
in  the  history  of  celebrated  men,  that  it  becomes 
suspicion),  it  appears  that  from  his  infancy,  by  his  in* 
and  pious  tendencies,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
01,  and  that  he  was  brought  up  with  particular  care 
»e  of  his  family  and  of  the  church,  among  others  by 
Saint  Nizier,  bishop  of  Lyons,  Saint  Gral,  bishop  of 
and  Saint  Avitus,  his  successor.  He  had  very  ill 
id,  already  ordained  deacon,  he  made  a  journey  to 
the  hope  of  being  cured  at  the  tomb  of  Saint  Mar* 
was  actually  cured,  and  he  returned  to  his  country, 
im,  in  573,  at  the  court  of  Sigebert  L,  king  of  Aus- 
nrhom  Auvergne  belonged.  He  received  news  that 
f  Ifcd  people  of  Tours,  doubtless  struck  with  his 
ring  the  sojourn  which  he  had  made  among  them, 
lected  him  bishop.  After  some  hesitation,  he  con- 
is  consecrated  the  22nd  of  August  by  the  bishop  of 
d  immediately  repaired  to  Tours,  where  he  passed 
'  his  life. 

vever,  often  left  it;  and  even  on  affairs  foreign  to 
le  church.  Gontran,  king  of  Burgundy,  and  Chil- 
king  of  Austrasia,  employed  him  as  a  negotiator  in 
quarrels;  we  find  him  in  585  and  in  588,  travelling 
court  to  another  to  reconcile  the  two  kings.  He 
likewise  at  the  council  of  Paris,  held  in  577,  to 
itextat.  archbishop  of  Rouen,  whom  Chilperic  and 
ie  wished  to  expel,  and  whom  in  fact  they  did  expel 
liocese. 

various  missions,  and  especially  at  the  council  of 
3gory  of  Tours  conducted  himself  with  more  inde- 
good  sense,  and  equity,  than  was  evinced  by  many 
lops.  Doubtless,  he  was  credulous,  superstitious, 
►  the  interests  of  the  clergy:  still  few  ecclesiastics  of 
lad  a  devotion,  I  will  not  say  as  enlightened,  but 
,  and  kept  to  so  reasonable  a  line  of  conduct  in 
emed  the  church. 

,  according  to  his  biographer,  Odo  of  Cluny,  who 
life  in  the  tenth  century,  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome 
ae  Gregory  the  Great.  The  fact  is  doubtful,  and 
iterest:  still  the  account  of  Odo  of  Cluny  contains 
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a  raUicr  piquant  anealotc,  and  ono  which  proves  what  a 
high  estimation  (xrogory  and  hifl  contemporary  were  held  in 
at  the  tf^th  (century,  ile  wafl,  as  I  have  said,  remarkably 
weak  on<1  pnny. 

**  Arrived  in  the.  presence  oi*  the  pontiff,**  Hayn  his  bio- 
graphfirs,  *'  he  knec^Icd  and  prayed.  The  pontiff*,  who  was  of 
a  wise  and  doep  mind,  admired  within  himself  the  seoret  dis« 
pensationH  of  (j(m1,  who  had  plaa^l  so  many  divine  graces 
in  HO  small  and  puny  a  Ixxly.  'Jlie  bishop,  internally  advised, 
by  tlie  will  on  hi^h,  of  tho  thought  of  the  pontiff*,  arose,  and 
regarding  liim  with  a  tranquil  air,  said  to  him:  '  It  is  the 
Ijord  who  niakoj}  um,  and  not  ourselves;  it  is  the  same  with 
the  great  and  with  the  Hinall.*  'I'he  holy  ixipfi,  seeing  tliathe 
thuH  fuiHwen^l  to  his  thought,  c<Hiceiv(Ml  a  gnsat  veneration 
for  him,  nnd  t(x>k  ro  much  to  \m\rt  tho  dignifyi%  of  the  see 
of  Tours,  that  ho  prcMsnted  a  chair  of  gold  to  it,  which  is  still 
prcMTved  in  that  church/^* 

C)loHe  u|Mm  hiM  return  from  hifl  journey  to  Rome,  if  it  il 
true  that  he  made  ono,  Orcgory  died  at  Tours,  the  17th  of 
November,  /)9t),  very  much  n^gn^ttcd  in  his  diocese,  and  oele- 
bruted  throughout  western  Ohristendom,  where  his  works 
wen;  alreiuly  spread.  That  which  interests  us  most  in  the 
prcHont  <lny  wns  certainly  not  at  that  time  the  most  ardently 
sought  for.  JIc  coni|M)scd,  1st,  a  treatise  of  tlio  Gtory  cfUii 
Martyrs,  a  collection  of  h^ge.iids,  in  one  hundred  and  seven 
chapters,  devoted  to  the  recital  of  the  miracles  of  martyrs;  2. 
A  treatise  on  the  Ghrff  ofUw  ConfcMorg^  in  one  hundred  tnd 
twelve  chapters;  .'$.  A  coUccaion  entitled  Liven  of  the  FaikerM^ 
in  twenty  e]iapt<*rs,  and  which  t'ontnins  the  history  of  twenty^ 
two  saints,  of  both  hcxc^,  of  the  Gaulish  church;  4.  A  treatise 
on  the  Mirar.len  of  Saint  Juliiinm^  bishop  of  Drioude^  in  fifty 
ehapters;  d,  A  treatise  on  the  Miraclei  of  Saint  Martin  if 
Toursy  in  four  iKMik.s;  (i.  A  treatise  on  the  Miracles  of  Saini 
Andrew,  Them;  were  tlie  writings  which  rendcn».d  his  name 
so  popular.  They  hav<!  no  distinguishing  merit  amid  the 
crowd  of  legends,  and  nothing  which  requin'S  us  to  stop  at 
thf^m. 

The  great  work  of  the  bishop  of  Tours,  that  which  has 
brought  his  name  down  to  us,  is  lils  Eccienaitical  Hiatary  cf 

*   nta  a.  Urrgoni,  &i>..  by  ()d(»,  abbot  of  Clany,  |  24. 
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ike  FranhM.  The  mere  title  of  tlie  book  is  remarkable,  for  it 
points  out  its  character  to  be  at  once  civil  and  religious;  the 
author  did  not  wish  to  write  a  history  of  the  church  merely^ 
nor  of  the  Franks  alone;  he  thought  that  the  destinies  of  the 
laity  and  those  of  the  clergy  should  not  be  separated. 

Ue  says,  "  I  shall  indiscriminately  combine,  and  without 
any  other  order  than  that  of  time,  the  virtues  of  the  saints  and 
the  disasters  of  the  people.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  it  should 
be  regarded  as  unreasonable  to  mix  the  felicities  of  the  blessed 
with  the  calamities  of  the  miserable  in  tlie  account,  not  for 
the  convenience  of  the  writer,  but  in  order  to  conform  with 
the  progress  of  events  ....  Eusebius,  Severus,  Jerome, 
and  Orosius  have  mixed  up  in  like  manner  in  their  chro- 
nicles, the  wars  of  kings  and  the  virtues  of  martyrs."' 

I  shall  have  recourse  to  no  other  testimony  than  that 
of  Gregory  of  Tours  himself,  for  distinguishing  in  his  work 
that  influence  of  ancient  literature,  that  mixture  of  pro- 
fane and  sacred  letters,  which  I  pointed  out  at  the  beginning. 
He  protests  his  contempt  for  all  pagan  traditions;  he  eagerly 
repudiates  all  heritage  of  the  world  in  which  they  reigned. 

"  I  do  not  occupy  myself,"  he  says,  "  with  the  flight  of 
Saturn,  nor  the  rage  of  Juno,  nor  the  adulteries  of  Jupiter; 
I  despise  all  such  things  which  go  to  ruin,  and  apply  myself 
far  rather  to  Divine  things,  to  the  miracles  of  the  gospel."*^ 

And  elsewhere,  in  the  Preface  of  his  history,  we  read: 

'*  The  cultivation  of  letters  and  the  liberal  sciences  were 
declining,  were  perishing  in  the  cities  of  Gaul,  amidst  the 
good  and  evil  actions  which  were  then  committed;  while  the 
barbarians  abandoned  themselves  to  their  ferocity,  and  tlie 
kings  to  their  fury,  while  the  churches  were  alternately 
enriched  by  pious  men,  and  robbed  by  the  infidels,  we  find 
no  grammarian  able  in  the  art  of  logic,  who  undertook 
to  describe  these  things  either  in  prose  or  verse.  Many  men 
accordingly  groan,  saying:  '  Unliappy  are  we!  the  study  of 
letters  perishes  among  us,  and  we  find  no  person  who  can 
describe  in  his  writings  present  facts.'  Seeing  this,  I  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  preserve,  altliough  in  an  uncultivated 

'  Gregory  of  Torire,  vol.  i.  p.  Hi),  in  my  Collection  dt-s  Minivircs  sur 
tUistoire  de  France, 

'  ArticU  upon  Greg,  of  Tourj,  ?ol.  i.  p.  '^2,  in  my  CoUtction. 
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language,  the  memory  of  past  things,  in  order  that  future 
men  may  know  them.'^ 

Wliat  does  tlie  writer  lament?  the  fall  of  the  liberal  stu- 
dies, of  the  libei*al  sciences,  of  ^ranmiar,  of  logic.  Tliere  is 
nothing  Christian  there;  the  Christians  never  thought  of 
them.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  mere  Christian  spirit  domi- 
nated, men  scorned  what  Oregory  calls  the  liberal  studies; 
they  called  them  profane  studies. 

It  is  the  ancient  literature  which  the  bishop  regrets,  and 
which  he  wishes  to  imitate  as  far  as  his  weak  talent  will 
allow  Iiini;  it  is  that  which  he  admires,  and  which  he  flatters 
himself  witli  the  hope  of  continuing. 

You  see  here  the  profane  character  breaks  through.  No- 
thing is  wanting  to  this  work  to  place  it  in  sacred  literature: 
it  bears  the  name  of  Ecclesiastical  History^  it  is  full  of  the 
religious  doctrines,  traditions,  the  affairs  of  the  church.  And 
still  civil  affairs  likewise  find  a  place  in  it,  and  it  is  a  chro- 
nicle very  like  the  last  of  the  pagan  chronicles;  and  respect 
and  regret  for  pagan  literature,  as  formally  expressed  in  it, 
with  the  design  of  imitating  it. 

Independently  of  the  narrative,  the  book  is  very  curious 
from  the  double  character  which  unites  it  to  the  two  socie- 
ties, and  marks  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other.  As 
to  the  rest,  there  is  'no  art  of  composition,  no  order;  even 
the  chronological  order,  which  Gregory  promises  to  follow, 
is  incessantly  forgotten  and  interrupted.  It  is  merely  the 
work  of  a  man  who  has  collected  all  he  has  heard  sud, 
all  that  passed  in  his  time,  traditions  and  events  of  every 
kind,  and  has  inserted  them,  good  and  bad,  in  a  single  narra- 
tion. Tlie  same  enterprise  was  executed,  and  in  the  same 
spirit,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  a  Norman  monk, 
Orderic  Vital.  Like  Gregory  of  Tours,  Orderic  collected  all 
the  recollections,  all  facts,  both  lay  and  religious,  which  came 
within  his  knowledge,  and  inserted  tliem  promiscuously,  con- 
nected by  a  small  thread,  and,  to  complete  the  resemblanoe^ 
he  also  gave  his  work  the  title  of  Ecclesiastical  RIslmy 
of  Normandy,  I  shall  speak  minutely  of  it  when  we  arrive 
at  the  civilization  of  the  eleventh  century;  I  merely  wiahed 
here  to  point  out  the  analogy.     The  work  of  the  bishop  of 

*  Art.  on  Grey,  of  Tuur$,  vol.  i.  p.  ^3,  in  my  Collection, 
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Tours,  precisely  by  reason  of  this  shadow  of  ancient  litera- 
turcy  which  we  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  in  the  distance,  is 
saperior  to  that  of  the  Norman  monk.  Although  the  Latin 
is  very  corrupt,  the  composition  very  defective,  and  the  style 
undignified,  it  has  still  some  merit  in  the  narration,  some 
movement,  some  truth  of  imagination,  and  a  rather  acute 
knowledge  of  men.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  instruc- 
tive and  amusing  chronicle  of  the  three  centuries.  It  begins 
at  the  year  377,  at  the  death  of  Saint  Martin,  and  stops  in 
o91. 

Fr^egaire  continued  it.  He  was  a  Burgundian,  probably 
a  monk,  and  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  This 
is  all  that  is  known  of  him,  and  even  his  name  is  doubtfuL 
His  work  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Gregory  of  Tours;  it  is  a 
general  chronicle,  divided  into  five  books,  and  commences  at 
the  creation  of  the  world.  The  fifth  book  only  is  curious;  it 
is  there  that  the  narration  of  Gregory  of  Tours  is  taken  up, 
and  continued  up  to  641.  This  continuation  is  of  no  value 
except  for  the  information  which  it  contains,  and  because  it 
is  almost  the  only  work  there  is  upon  the  same  epoch.  For 
the  rest,  it  has  no  literary  merit,  and,  except  two  passages, 
contains  no  picture  the  least  detailed,  nor  does  it  cast  any 
light  upon  society  and  manners.  Fredegaire  himself  was 
struck,  I  will  not  say  with  the  mediocrity  of  his  work,  but 
with  the  intellectual  decay  of  his  time. 

"  We  can  only  draw  with  trouble,"  says  he,  "  from  a  source 
which  does  not  still  run.  Now  the  world  ages,  and  the 
force  of  mind  deadens  in  us:  no  man  in  the  present  age  is 
equal  to  the  orators  of  past  times,  and  no  one  dare  even  pre- 
tend to  emulate  them."  * 

The  distance  between  Gregory  of  Tours  and  Fredegaire, 
is,  in  fact,  great.  In  the  one,  we  still  feel  the  influence,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  breath  of  Latin  literature;  we  recognise  some 
traces,  some  tinges  of  a  taste  for  science  and  elegance  in  mind 
and  manners.  In  Fr6degaire  all  recollection  of  the  Roman 
world  has  vanished;  he  is  a  barbarous,  ignorant,  and  coarse 
monk,  whose  thought,  like  his  life,  is  inclosed  within  the  walls 
of  his  monastery. 

*  Preface  to  Fredegaire,  vol.  ii,  p.  104,  of  my  Collection. 
VOL.  II.  L 
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From  tho  proae  writers  let  us  paaa  to  the  poets;  they  are 
worthy  of  our  attention. 

I  just  now  called  to  your  recollection  what  had  been  the 
lust  state,  the  last  form  of  history,  in  Latin  literature,  from 
the  thinl  to  the  iifth  century.  Without  falling  quite  00  low, 
the  dt'cay  of  poetry  was  profound.  All  great  poetry  had  dis- 
apiH'Oi'ed,  thut  is,  all  epic,  dramatic,  or  lyrical  poetry;  the 
epopee,  tho  drama,  and  the  ode,  those  glories  of  Greece  and 
liome,  were  not  even  aimed  at.  The  only  kinds  still  slighdy 
cultivated,  wvn'i  1,  didactic  |K>etry,  sometimes  taking  that 
philosophic  tone,  of  which  Lucretius  gave  the  model,  and 
more  fn^iuently  directeil  towtinis  some  material  object,  tlie 
cliaso,  lisliing,  &c.;  2,  descriptive  poetry,  the  school  of  which 
Aurtoiiius  is  the  master,  and  in  which  are  found  numerous 
narrow  but  elegant  minds ;  3,  lastly,  occasional  poetiy, 
cpignmis,  epitaphs,  madrigals,  epithtUamiums,  inscriptions,  all 
that  kind  of  versitioation,  sometimes  in  mockery,  sometimes 
in  ))raise,  whose  only  object  is  to  draw  some  momentary 
amusement  from  passing  e>  ents.  This  was  all  that  remained 
of  the  poetry  of  antiquity. 

The  siuue  kinds,  the  8ame  characteristics,  appear  in  the 
8emi-pi*oliuie,  and  the  senii-Cliristian  |>oetry  of  this  epoch. 
In  my  opinion,  the  most  distinguished  of  M  tho  ChriHtian 
IHH*ts  fi*om  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century,  although  he  may 
not  be  the  most  talked  of,  is  Saint  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne. 
He  was  Umx  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  like 
(iregory  of  Tours,  of  a  senatorial  family  in  Auvergne.  Epis- 
copacy was  there  a  kind  of  inheritance,  for  he  was  the  fourth 
gemrution  of  bishops;  his  father  Isique  preceded  him  in  the 
see  of  X'iciuu*.  Alcimns  Kcdieius  Avitus  mounted  it  in  490; 
and  o<*eupied  it  until  the  •'ith  of  February,  ii^S,  the  time  oJf 
his  death.  During  all  that  period,  he  played  an  important 
part  in  the  (Gaulish  church,  intervened  in  events  of  some 
importance,  ]n'osided  at  many  councils,  among  others,  at  that 
of  Kpaone  in  517,  and  esiMJcially  took  a  ver}'  active  part  in 
the  struggh?  butwwn  the  Arians  and  the  orthodox.  He  was 
the  ehirf  of  the  ortliodox  bishops  of  the  east  and  south  of 
(iuul.  A^<l  Vienne  belonged  to  the  liurgundian  Arians,  Saint 
A\ilus  hud  often  to  struggle  in  favour  of  orthodoxy,  not  only 
again>t  hi»  theological  adv(*rsarie8,  but  also  against  the  civil 
p()N\er;  Uv  got  out  of  it  happily  and  wisely,  ruspeoting  and 
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managing  the  masters  of  the  country  without  ever  abandoning 
his  opinion.  The  conference  which  he  had  at  Lyons,  in  499, 
with  some  Arian  bishops  in  presence  of  king  Grondebald, 
proved  his  firmness  and  his  prudence.  It  is  to  him  that  the 
return  of  king  Sigismond  to  the  bosom  of  orthodoxy  is  attri- 
buted. However  this  may  be,  it  is  as  a  writer,  and  not  as  a 
bishop,  that  we  have  to  consider  him  at  present. 

Although  much  of  what  he  wrote  is  lost,  a  large  number  of 
lus  works  remains;  a  hundred  letters  on  the  events  of  his 
times,  some  homilies,  some  fragments  of  theological  treatises, 
and  lastly,  his  poems.  Of  these  there  are  six,  all  in  hexa- 
meter verses.  1.  Upon  the  Creation,  in  325  verses; 
2.  Upon  Original  Sin,  in  423  verses;  3.  On  the  Judgment 
of  God  and  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  435  verses;  4.  Upon 
the  Deluge,  668  verses;  5.  On  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Seft, 
719  verses;  6.  In  praise  of  Virginity,  666  verses.  The  first 
three.  The  Creation,  Original  Sin,  and  The  Judgment  of 
Grod,  together  form  a  triad,  and  may  be  considered  as  three 
parts  of  one  poem,  that  one  might — indeed,  that  one  ought  to 
call,  to  speak  correctly,  Paradise  Lost.  It  is  not  by  the  subject 
alone  that  this  work  recals  to  mind  that  of  Milton;  the  resem- 
Uances  in  some  parts  of  the  general  conception,  and  in  some  of 
the  more  important  details,  is  striking.  It  does  not  follow 
that  Milton  was  acquainted  with  the  poems  of  Saint  Avitus; 
doubtless,  nothing  proves  the  contrary;  they  were  published 
at  the  be^nning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  classical 
and  liieological  learning  of  Milton  was  very  great,  but  it  is  of 
little  importance  to  his  glory  whether  or  not  he  was  acquainted 
with  them.  He  was  one  of  those  who  imitate  when  they 
please,  for  they  invent  when  they  choose,  and  they  invent 
even  while  imitating.  However  it  may  be,  the  analogy  of  the 
two  poems  is  a  rather  curious  literary  fact,  and  that  of  Saint 
Avitus  deserves  the  honour  of  being  closely  compared  with 
that  of  Milton. 

The  first  part,  entitled.  Of  the  Creation,  is  essentially  de* 
scriptive;  the  descriptive  poetry  of  the  sixth  century  appears 
there  in  all  its  development.  It  singularly  resembles  the  de- 
scriptive poetry  of  our  time,  the  school,  of  which  the  abbe 
Delille  is  the  chief,  that  we  have  seen  so  flourishing,  and 
which  at  present  scarcely  counts  a  few  languishing  inheritors. 
The  essential  characteristic  of  this  kind  is  to  excel  in  con- 
l2 
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quering  difficalties  which  are  not  worth  being  conquered,  to 
describe  what  has  no  need  of  being  described,  and  thus  to 
arrive  at  a  rather  rare  literary  merit,  without  it  resulting 
in  any  truly  poetical  effect.  There  are  some  objects  which 
it  is  sufficient  to  name,  occasions  in  which  it  is  sufficient  to 
name  the  objects,  in  order  that  poetry  may  take  rise,  and  the 
imagination  be  struck;  a  word,  a  comparison,  an  epithet, 
place  them  vividly  before  one's  eyes.  Descriptiye  poetry, 
such  as  we  know  it,  is  not  content  with  this  result:  it  is 
scientific  more  than  picturesque;  it  troubles  itself  less  with 
making  objects  seen,  than  with  making  them  known;  it 
minutely  observes,  and  surveys  them  as  a  designer,  as  an  ana- 
tomist, is  intent  upon  enumerating  them,  upon  displaying 
every  part  of  them;  and  this  being  the  fact,  that  which, 
simply  named  or  designated  by  a  single  stroke,  by  a  general 
image,  would  be  re^  and  visible  to  the  inuigination,  ap- 
pears only  decomposed,  cut  up,  dissected,  destroyed.  This  is 
the  radical  vice  of  modern  descriptive  poetry,  and  the  trace 
of  it  is  imprinted  in  its  happiest  works.  It  is  found  in  that 
of  the  sixth  ceutur}';  the  greater  part  of  the  descriptions  of 
Saint  Avitus  have  the  same  fault,  the  same  character. 

God  works  at  the  creation  of  man:  "  He  places  the  head 
on  the  most  elevated  place,  and  adapts  the  countenance^ 
pierced  with  seven  outlets,  to  the  wants  of  the  intellect.  From 
thence  are  exercised  the  senses  of  smell,  hearing,  sight,  and 
taste:  that  of  touch  is  the  only  sense  which  feels  and  judges 
by  the  whole  body,  and  whose  energy  is  spread  through  aU 
its  members.  The  flexible  tongue  is  attached  to  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  so  that  tlie  voice,  driven  into  this  cavity  as  if 
struck  by  a  bow,  resounds  with  various  modulations  through 
the  moved  air.  From  the  humid  chest,  placed  before  the 
body,  extends  the  robust  arms  with  the  ramifications  of  the 
hands.  After  the  stomach  comes  the  belly,  which  upon  each 
side  surrounds  the  vital  organs  with  a  soft  envelopment.  Below, 
the  body  is  divided  into  two  thighs,  in  order  to  walk  more 
easily  by  an  alternate  movement.  Behind,  and  below  the 
occiput,  descends  the  nape  of  the  neck,  which  everywhere 
distributes  its  innumei*able  nerves.  Lower  and  on  the  inside 
are  placed  the  lungs,  which  must  be  separated  by  a  light  air, 
and  which,  by  a  strong  breath,  alternately  receives  and  re- 
turns it."^ 

«  Poems  of  AvitUB,  1.  i.  De  Initio  Mundi,  t.  83—107. 
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Are  we  not  in  the  workshop  of  a  mechanic?  are  we  not 
present  at  that  slow  and  successive  labour  which  announces 
science  and  excludes  life?  In  this  description,  there  is  great 
accuracy  of  facts,  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the 
agency  of  the  various  organs  are  very  faithfully  explained, 
everything  is  there,  except  man  and  the  creation. 

It  would  be  easy  to  find,  in  modern  descriptive  poetry,  per- 
fectly analogous  passages. 

Do  not  suppose,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  but  things 
of  this  kind,  and  that,  even  in  this  description  of  poetry, 
Saint  Avitus  has  always  executed  as  badly  as  this.  This 
book  contains  many  of  the  most  happy  descriptions,  many 
most  poetical,  those  especially  which  trace  the  general  beau- 
ties of  nature,  a  subject  far  more  within  the  reach  of  descrip- 
tive poetry,  much  better  adapted  to  its  means.  I  will  quote, 
for  an  example,  the  description  of  Paradise,  of  the  garden  of 
£den,  and  I  will  at  the  same  time  place  before  you  that  of 
Milton,  universally  celebrated. 

**  Beyond  India,  where  the  world  commences,  where  it  is 
said  that  the  confines  of  heaven  and  earth  meet,  is  an  elevated 
retreat,  inaccessible  to  mortals,  and  closed  with  eternal 
barriers,  ever  since  the  author  of  the  first  crime  was  driven 
out  after  his  fall,  and  the  guilty  saw  themselves  justly  expelled 
their  happy  dwelling.  .  .  .  No  changes  of  season  there  bring 
back  frost;  there  the  summer  sun  is  not  succeeded  by  the  ice 
of  winter;  while  elsewhere  the  circle  of  the  year  brings  us 
stifling  heat,  or  fields  whitened  by  frost,  the  kindness  of 
Heaven  there  maintains  an  eternal  spring;  the  tumultuous 
South  wind  penetrates  not  there;  the  clouds  forsake  an  air 
always  pure,  and  a  heaven  always  serene.  The  soil  has  no 
need  of  rains  to  refresh  it,  and  the  plants  prosper  by  virtue 
of  their  own  dew.  The  earth  is  always  verdant,  and  its 
surface,  animated  by  a  sweet  warmth,  resplendent  with 
beauty.  Herbs  never  abandon  the  hills,  the  trees  never  lose 
their  leaves;  and  although  constantly  covered  with  flowers, 
they  quickly  repair  their  strength  by  means  of  their  own 
sap.  Fruits,  which  we  have  but  once  in  the  year,  there 
ripen  every  month ;  there  the  sun  does  not  wither  the 
splendour  of  the  lily;  no  touch  stains  the  violet;  the  rose 
always  preserves  its  colour  and  graceful  form. . . .  Odoriferous 
balm  continually  runs  from  fertile  branches.     If,  by  chance. 
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a  slight  wind  arises,  the  beantiful  forest,  skimmed  by  its 
breal£,  with  a  sweet  murmur  agitates  its  leayes  and  flowers, 
from  which  escape  and  spread  afar  the  sweetest  perfumes.  A 
dear  fountain  runs  from  a  source  of  which  the  eye  with  care 
penetrates  to  the  bottom;  the  most  polished  gold  has  no  SHch 
splendour ;  a  crystal  of  frozen  water  attracts  not  so  much 
light.  Emeralds  glitter  on  its  shores;  every  precious  stone 
which  the  vain  world  extols,  are  there  scattered  like  pebbles, 
adorn  the  fields  with  the  most  varied  colours,  and  dedL  them 
as  with  a  natural  diadem."^ 

Now  see  that  of  Milton;  it  is  cut  into  numerous  shreds, 
and  scattered  throughout  the  fourth  book  of  his  poem;  but  I 
choose  the  passage  which  best  corresponds  to  that  which  I 
have  just  quoted  from  the  bishop  of  Vienne: 

"  Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  yarioas  view ; 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm ; 
Others  whose  fruit,  burnished  with  golden  rind. 
Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  true. 
If  trae,  here  only,  and  of  delicious  taste: 
Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interpos'd. 
Or  palmy  hillock ;  or  the  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley,  *spread  her  store. 
Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose ; 
Another  side,  umbrageous  grots  and  eaves 
Of  cool  recess,  o*er  which  the  mantling  vine 
Lays  fbrth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant;  meanwhile,  murmuring  waters  ftll 
Down  the  slope  hills,  dispersed,  or  in  a  lake. 
That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crown*d. 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 
The  birds  their  quire  apply ;  airs,  Temal  urs. 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
The  trembling  leaves,  while  universal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  gpraces  and  the  hours  in  dance. 
Led  on  the  eternal  spring/** 

The  description  of  Saint  Avitus  is  certainly  rather  superior 

1  L.  i.  De  ImUio  Mumdi,  v.  211—4257. 
3  Milton,  Pandise  Lost,  iv.  '^40—08. 
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than  inferior  to  that  of  Milton;  although  the  first  is  much 
nearer  to  paganism,  he  mizes  far  fewer  mythological  recol- 
lections in  his  pictures:  the  imitation  of  antiquity  is  perhaps 
less  visible,  and  the  description  of  the  beauties  d  nature  ap^ 
pears  to  me  at  once  more  varied  and  more  simple. 

In  the  same  book  I  find  a  description  of  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile,  which  also  deserves  quotation.  You  know  that,  in 
all  religious  traditions,  the  Nile  is  one  of  the  four  rivers  of 
Paradise;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  poet  names  it,  and  de* 
scribes  its  annual  inundations. 

"  Whenever  the  river,  by  swelling,  extends  over  its  banks 
and  covers  the  plains  with  its  black  slime,  its  waters  become 
fertile,  heaven  is  calm,  and  a  terrestrial  rain  spreads  on  all 
sides.     Then  Memphis  is  surrounded  with  water,  is  seen  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  gulph,  and  the  navigator  is  seen  upon  his 
fields,  which  are  no  longer  visible.     There  is  no  longer  any 
Hmit;  boundaries  disappear  by  the  decree  of  the  river,  whid^ 
equalises  all  and  suspends  the  labours  of  the  year;  the  shep* 
herd  joyfully  sees  the  fields  which  he  frequents  swallowed  up; 
and  the  fish,  swimming  in  foreign  seas,  frequent  the  places 
where  the  herds  fed  upon  the  verdant  grass.     At  last,  when 
the  water  has  espoused  the  altered  earth  and  has  impregnated 
•11  its  germs,  the  Nile  recedes,  and  re-collects  its  scattered 
waters:  the  lake  disappears;  it  becomes  a  river,  returns  to  its 
bed,  and  incloses  its  floods  in  the  ancient  dyke  of  its  banks."^ 
Many  features  of  this  description  are  marked  with  faults  of 
ttyle;  we  find  many  of  those  laboured  comparisons,  those  arti- 
ficial antitheses,  which  he  takes  for  poetry:  "  the  terrestrial 
w»»,"  for  example,  "  the  water  espouses  the  sea,"  &c.;  still  the 
picture  is  not  devoid  of  truth  and  effect.     In  his  poem  upon 
^  Deluge,  Saint  Avitus  has  described  an  analogous  pheno- 
inenon,  but  far  more  vast  and  terrible,  the  fall  of  the  waters 
<tf  Heaven,  and  the  simultaneous  overflow  of  all  the  waters  of 
tbe  earth,  with  much  vigour  and  effect;  but  the  length  of  the 
Passage  forbids  my  quoting  it  to  you. 

In  the  second  book,  entitled.  Of  the  Original  Sin,  the  poet 
fellows,  step  by  step,  the  sacred  traditions;  but  they  do  not 
•Adue  liis  imagination,  and  he  sometimes  even  elevates  him- 
••If  to  poetical  ideas,  in  which  he  quits  them  without  positively 

»  Avitus,  1.  i.  V.  266—281. 
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contradicting  them.  Kvery  one  knows  the  character  with 
which  Milton  has  invested  Satan,  and  the  originality  of  that 
conception  which  has  prcHcrved  in  the  demon  the  grandeur  of 
the  angel,  carrying  down  to  the  pit  of  evil  tlio  glorious  traces 
of  goodness,  and  thus  shedding,  over  tlie  enemy  of  God  and 
man,  an  interest,  which,  however,  hns  notliing  illegitimate  or 
perverse.  Something  of  this  idea,  or  rather  of  this  intention, 
is  found  in  the  poem  of  Saint  Avitus:  his  Satan  is  by  no 
means  the  demon  of  mere  religious  traditions,  odious,  hideous, 
wicked,  a  stranger  to  all  elevated  or  aAectionate  feeling.  He 
bos  preserved  in  him  some  traits  of  his  first  state.,  a  certain 
moral  grandeur;  the  instinct  of  the  [)oet  has  overcome  the 
doctrine  of  the  bishop;  and  although  his  conception  of  the 
character  of  Satan  is  i\\r  inferior  to  that  of  Milton,  although 
he  could  not  bring  forth  in  it  those  combats  of  the  soul,  those 
tierce  contrasts  which  render  the  work  of  the  Knglish  poet  so 
admirable,  still  his  is  not  devoid  of  originality  and  energy. 
Like  Milton,  he  has  painted  Satan  at  the  time  when  iio  enters 
Paradise  and  perceives  Adam  and  Eve  for  the  iirst  time. 

"  When  he  saw,"  says  he,  "  the  now  creatures  in  a  peaceful 
dwelling,  leading  a  happy  and  cloudless  life,  under  the  law 
which  they  had  reciMved  from  the  Lord,  with  the  empire  of 
the  universe,  and  enjoying,  amidst  delicious  tranquillity,  tU 
which  was  subjected  to  them,  the  tiash  of  jealousy  raised  a 
sudden  vapour  in  his  soul,  and  his  burning  rage  soon  became 
a  terrible  tire.  It  was  then  not  long  since  he  had  fallen  from 
Heaven,  and  hud. hurried  away  with  him,  into  the  low  pit, 
the  troop  attached  to  his  fate.  At  this  thought,  and  review- 
ing his  recent  disgrace  in  his  heart,  it  seemed  that  he  had 
lost  more,  since  he  saw  luiother  possessed  c»f  such  happiness; 
and  shame  mixing  itself  with  envy,  ho  poured  out  his  angry 
regrets  in  these  words: 

"  *  O  sorrow!  this  work  of  earth  is  suddenly  raised  before 
us,  and  our  ruin  has  given  birth  to  this  o<iious  race!  L 
Virtue!  1  {XMsessed  heaven,  and  1  am  now  expelle<l  it,  ami 
dust  has  succeeded  to  the  honour  of  angels!  A  little  cliji 
arranged  under  a  pitiful  form,  will  here  reign,  and  the 
power  torn  from  us  is  transferred  to  him !  l)ut  we  have  not 
entirely  lost  it;  the  greatest  portion  thereof  remains;  we  can 
and  we  know  to  injure.  Let  us  not  delay  then;  this  conibat 
pleases  me;  I  will  engage  them  at  their  tirst  ap|)earance,  wliile 
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r  simplicity,  which  has  as  yet  experienced  no  deceit,  is 
wrant  of  everything,  and  offers  itself  to  every  blow.     It 

be  easier  to  mislead  them  while  they  are  alone,  before 
J  have  thrown  a  fruitful  posterity  into  the  eternity  of  ages, 

us  not  allow  anything  immortal  to  come  out  of  the  earth; 
us  destroy  the  race  at  its  commencement:  O  that  the  defeat 
ts  chief  may  become  the  seed  of  death;  that  the  principle 
Ife  may  give  rise  to  the  pangs  of  death;  that  all  may  be 
ick  in  one;  the  root  cut,  the  tree  will  never  raise  itself, 
se  are  the  consolations  which  remain  to  me  in  my  fall.  If 
innot  again  mount  to  the  heavens,  they  will  at  least  be 
led  for  these  creatures:  it  seems  to  me  less  harsh  to  be 
en,  if  the  new  creatures  are  lost  by  a  similar  fall;  if,  the 
>mplices  of  my  ruin,  they  become  companions  of  my  punish- 
it,  and  share  with  us  the  fire  which  I  now  catch  a  glimpse  of. 
ty  in  order  to  attract  them  without  difficulty,  it  is  needful 
fc  I  myself,  who  have  fallen  so  low,  should  show  them  thei 
te  which  I  myself  travelled  over;  that  the  same  pride 
,ch  drove  me  from  the  celestial  kingdom,  may  chase  men 
a  the  boundaries  of  Paradise.'  He  thus  spoke,  and, 
.ring  a  sigh,  became  silent."* 

!Jow  for  the  Satan  of  Milton,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
le  situation: 

*•  O  hell,  what  do  mine  eyes  with  grief  behold ! 
Into  our  room  of  bliss,  thus  high  advanc'd, 
Creatures  of  other  mouldy  earth,  born,  perhaps, 
Not  spirits,  yet  to  heavenly  spirits  bright 
Little  inferior ;  whom  my  thoughts  pursue 
With  wonder,  and  could  love,  so  lively  shines 
In  them  Divine  resemblance,  and  such  grace 
The  hand  that  form'd  them  on  their  shape  hath  poured. 
Ah,  gentle  pair,  ye  little  think  how  nigh 
Tour  change  approaches,  when  all  these  delights 
Will  vanish,  and  deliver  ye  to  woe  ; 
More  woe,  the  more  your  taste  is  now  of  joy ; 
Happy,  but  for  so  happy,  ill  secur'd 
LoDg  to  continue,  and  this  high  seat  your  Heav'n, 
Hi  fenced  for  Heaven  to  keep  out  such  a  foe 
Ai  now  is  enter*d ;  yet  no  purposed  fou 

»  AvituH,  1.  ii.  V.  00—117. 
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^  To  you,  whom  I  could  pity  thus  forloni. 

Though  I  unpitied :  league  inth  yoa  I  seek. 

And  mataal  amity  so  strait,  so  dose, 

That  I  with  you  most  dwell,  or  yoa  with  me 

Henceforth ;  my  dwelling  haply  may  not  please, 

Like  this  fair  Paradise,  your  sense;  yet  soch 

Accept  yonr  Maker's  work;  he  gaTC  it  me, 

Which  I  as  freely  give :  Hell  shall  unfold. 

To  entertain  yon  two,  her  widest  gates. 

And  send  forth  all  her  kings ;  there  will  be  room. 

Not  like  these  narrow  limits,  to  receive 

Your  numerous  o^Gspring;  if  no  better  place, 

Thank  him  who  puts  me  loath  to  this  revenge 

On  you,  who  wrong  me  not,  for  him  who  wrong'd. 

And  should  I  at  yonr  harmless  innocence 

Melt  as  I  do,  yet  public  reason  just, 

Honour  and  empire  with  revenge  enlarged 

By  conquering  this  new  world,  compels  me  now 

To  do  what  else,  though  damn'd,  I  should  abhor.'*  * 

Here  the  superiority  of  Milton  is  great.  He  gives  to  Si 
far  more  elevated,  more  impassioned,  more  complex  feeli 
— ^perhaps  even  too  complex — and  his  words  are  far  n 
eloquent.  Still  there  is  a  remarkable  analogy  between 
two  passages;  and  the  simple  energy,  the  menacing  unit 
the  Satan  of  Saint  Avitus,  seem  to  me  to  be  very  ^ectiv 

The  third  book  describes  the  despair  of  Adam  and  1 
after  their  fall,  the  coming  of  Grod,  bis  judgment,  and  t] 
expulsion  from  Paradise.  You  will  surely  remember  1 
famous  passage  of  Milton,  after  the  judgment  of  Grod,  w 
Adam  sees  everything  overthrown  around  him,  and  eiqpi 
to  be  driven  out  of  Paradise;  he  abandons  himself  to 
harshest  rage  against  the  woman: 

'*  Whom  thus  afflicted  when  sad  Eve  beheld, 
Desolate  where  she  sat,  approaching  nigh. 
Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assay'd : 
But  her  with  stem  regard  he  thus  repell'd: 
*  Out  of  my  sight,  thou  serpent!  that  name  best 
Befits  thee  with  him  leagu'd,  thyself  as  fidse 
And  hateful ;  nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape, 

>  MUtoD,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  308—392. 
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Like  hig»  and  edimir  serpentme,  may  show 

Thy  inward  fhtnd,  to  warn  all  creatures  from  thee 

Henceforth;  least  that  too  heavenly  fbrm  pretended 

To  hellish  fiUsehood,  snare  them.    Bat  for  thee 

I  had  persisted  happy ;  had  not  thy  pride 

Ajid  wandering  vanity,  when  least  was  safe, 

Rejected  my  forewarning,  and  disdained. 

Not  to  be  trusted ;  longing  to  be  seen. 

Though  by  the  devil  himself;  him  overweening 

To  overreach ;  but  with  the  serpent  meeting, 

Fool'd  and  beguiFd ;  by  him,  thou,  I  by  thee. 

To  trust  thee  from  my  side,  imagin'd  wise. 

Constant,  mature,  proof  against  all  assaults; 

And  understood  not  all  was  but  a  show. 

Rather  than  solid  virtue ;  all  but  a  rib 

Crooked  by  nature,  bent,  as  now  appears. 

More  to  the  part  sinister,  from  me  ^wn ; 

Will  if  thrown  out  as  supernumerary. 

To  my  just  number  found.    O !  why  did  God, 

Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  Heaven 

With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 

This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 

Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 

With  men  and  angels,  without  feminine ; 

Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 

Mankind  ?    This  mischief  had  not  then  befall'n, 

And  more  that  shall  befall ;  innumerable 

Disturbances  on  earth  through  female  snares. 

And  strait  coi^nnction  with  this  sex."> 

!he  same  idea  occurred  to  Saint  Avitus;  only  that  it  is  to 
I  Idmself,  not  to  Eve,  that  Adam  addresses  the  explosion 
knige: 

When  thus  he  saw  himself  condemned,  and  that  the  most 
inquiry  had  made  evident  all  his  fault,  he  did  not  humbly 
ids  pardon  and  pray;  he  answered  not  with  shrieks  and 
i;  he  sought  not  to  deter,  with  suppliant  confession,  the 
nred  punishment;  already  miserable,  he  invoked  no  pity, 
greeted  himself,  he  irritated  himself,  and  his  pride  broke 
nto  insensate  clamours:  'It  was  then  to  bring  my  ruin 
tliis  woman  was  united  to  my  fate?     That  which,  hy  thy 

'  Milton,  Paradiee  Lost,  x.  863—897. 
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first  law,  thou  hast  given  for  a  dwelling:  it  is  she  who,  ov* 
come  herself,  has  conquered  me  with  her  sinister  councils; 
is  she  who  has  persuaded  me  to  take  that  fruit  which  i 
herself  already  knew.  She  is  the  source  of  evil;  from  1 
came  crime.  I  was  credulous;  but  thou.  Lord,  taught  me 
believe  her  by  giving  her  to  me  in  marriage,  in  joining  mc 
her  by  sweet  knots.  Happy  if  my  life,  at  first  solitar}',  I 
always  so  run  on,  if  I  had  never  known  the  ties  of  such 
union,  and  the  yoke  of  this  fatal  companion!' 

<*  At  this  outburst  of  irritated  Adam,  the  Creator  addresi 
these  severe  words  to  desolate  Eve:  *  Why,  in  falling,  h 
drawn  down  thy  unhappy  spouse?  Deceitful  woman,  wl 
instead  of  remaining  alone  in  thy  fall,  hast  thou  dethroned 
superior  reason  of  the  man?'  She,  full  of  shame,  her  che 
covered  with  a  sorrowful  blusli,  said  that  the  serpent  1 
persuaded  her  to  touch  the  forbidden  fruit"* 

Does  not  this  passage  appear  at  least  equal  to  that 
Milton?  It  is  even  free  from  the  subtle  details  which  c 
figure  the  latter,  and  diminish  the  progress  of  the  sentimei 
The  book  terminates  with  the  prediction  of  the  advent 
Christ,  who  shall  triumph  over  Satan.  But  with  tliis  o 
elusion  the  poet  describes  the  very  leaving  of  Paradise,  i 
these  last  verses  are,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  po< 
"  At  these  words,  the  Lord  clothes  them  both  witli 
skins  of  beasts,  and  drives  them  from  the  happy  retreat 
Paradise.  They  fall  together  to  the  earth;  they  enter  uj 
the  desert  world,  and  wander  about  with  rapid  steps,  j 
world  is  covered  with  trees  and  turf;  it  has  green  meado 
and  fountains  and  rivers;  and  yet  its  face  appears  hideoui 
them  after  thine,  O  Paradise!  and  they  are  horror-str 
with  it;  and,  according  to  the  nature  of  men,  they  love  bet 
what  they  have  lost.  The  earth  is  narrow  to  them;  t 
do  not  see  its  limits,  and  yet  they  feel  confined,  and  t 
groan.  Even  the  day  is  dark  to  their  eyes,  and  under 
clear  sun,  they  complain  that  the  light  has  disappeared.*^ 
The  three  other  poems  of  Saint  Avitus,  the  Deluge^ 
Passage  of  the  lied  Sea,  and  the  Praise  of  Virgmiiy^  are  i 
inferior  to  what  I  have  just  quoted;  still  some  remarfa 
fragments  may  be  found  in  them,  and  certainly  we  1i 

»  AYitui,  I.  iii.  ▼.  00— n^i.  »  Ibid.  ▼.  195—207. 
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to  be  astonished  that  a  work  which  contains  such 
s  should  remain  so  obscure.     But  the  age  of  Saint 

is,  all  obscure,  and  he  has  fallen  under  the  general 
n  the  midst  of  which  he  lived. 

ned  a  second  poet,  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poictiers. 
1  not  of  Gaulish  origin;  he  was  born  in  530,  beyond 
►s,  near  Ceneda,  in  the  Trevisan;  and  about  565,  a 
ifore  the  great  invasion  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  de- 

of  the  north  of  Italy,  he  passed  into  Graul,  and  stopped 
trasia  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Sigebert  and 
ault,  daughter  of  Athanagilde,  king  of  Spain.  It  ap- 
lat  he  remained  there  one  or  two  years,  making  epithala- 
laments,  a  court  poet  there,  devoted  to  the  celebration 
ivcntures  and  pleasures.  We  then  find  him  at  Tours, 
his  devotions  to  Saint  Martin;  he  was  then  a  layman. 
Uuiegonde,  wife  of  Clotaire  I.,  had  just  retired,  and 
I  a  monastery  of  nuns.  Fortunatus  connected  him- 
th  her  in  close  friendship,  entered  into  orders,  and 
3came  her  chaplain,  and  dmoner  of  the  monastery, 
his  period,  no  remarkable  incident  of  his  life  is  known. 
or  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Saint  Radegonde,  he 
de  bishop  of  Poictiers,  and  there  died  at  the  beginning 
seventh  century,  after  having  long  celebrated  with  his 
all  the  great  men  of  his  age,  and  having  been  in  assi- 
iorrespondence  with  all  the  great  bishops, 
pendently  of  seven  lives  of  saints,  of  some  letters  or 
ical  treatises  in  prose,  of  four  books  of  hexameters  on 

of  Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  which  are  merely  a  poetical 

of  the  life  of  the  same  saint  by  Sulpicius  Severus, 
ae  trifling  works  which  are  lost,  there  remain  of  him 
adred  and  forty-nine  pieces  of  verse  in  all  kinds  of 
of  whicli  two  hundred  and  forty-six  were  collected  by 
'  in  eleven  books,  and  three  are  separate.  Of  these 
ndred  and  forty-nine  pieces,  there  are  fifteen  in  honour 
ain  churches,  cathedrals,  oratories,  &c.,  composed  at 
e  of  their  construction  or  dedication;  thirty  epitaphs; 
•nine  pieces  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  or  concerning  him; 
•seven  to  Saint  Radegonde,  or  to  sister  Agnes,  abbess 
monastery  of  Poictiers,  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
ther  pieces  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  upon  all  sorts  of 
h 
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The  pieces  addressed  to  Saint  Badegcmde,  or  to  t 
Agnes,  are  inccmtestably  those  which  best  make  ki 
duuracterise  the  turn  of  mind,  and  the  kind  of  poetr 
tunatus.     On  these  only  I  shall  dwelL 

One  is  naturally  led  to  attach  to  the  relations 
persons  the  most  serious  ideas,  and  it  is,  in  fact, 
grave  aspect  that  they  have  been  described: 
been  mistakenly;  do  not  suppose  liiat  I  have  here 
some  strange  anecdote,  or  that  this  history  is  subje 
embarrassment  of  some  scandal.  There  is  nothing  sc 
nothing  equivocal,  nothing  which  lends  the  slightc 
nant  conjecture,  to  be  met  with  in  the  relations  bet 
bishop  and  the  nuns  of  Poictiers;  but  they  are  of  f 
of  a  puerility  which  it  is  impossible  to  overlook,  for 
poems  of  Fortunatus  are  a  monument  of  them. 

These  are  the  titles  of  sixteen  of  the  twenty-sev 
addressed  to  Saint  Eadegonde,  or  to  Saint  Agnes: 

Book  Yni.,  piece  8,  to  Saint  Radegonde  upon  vie 

„  9,  upon  flowers  put  on  the  altai 

„  10,  upon  flowers  which  he  sent  I 

Book  XI.,  piece  4,  to  Saint  Badegonde  for  her 

wine. 

11,  to  the  abbess  upon  flowers. 

13,  upon  diesnuts. 

14,  upon  milk. 

15,  idem. 

16,  upon  a  repast. 

18,  upon  sloes. 

19,  upon  milk  and  other  dainties 

20,  upon  eggs  and  plums. 

22,  upon  a  repast. 

23,  idem. 

24,  idem. 

25,  idem. 

Now  see  some  samples  of  the  pieces  themselves;  tl 
that  the  titles  do  not  deceive  us. 

"  In  the  midst  of  my  fasting,"  writes  he  to  Saint  Ri 
<'  thou  sendest  me  various  meats,  and  at  the  sight 
thou  painest  my  mind.     My  eyes  contemplate  what  t 
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forbids  me  to  use,  and  his  hand  interdicts  what  my  mouth 
desires.  Still  when  thy  goodness  gratifies  us  with  this  milk» 
thy  gifts  surpass  those  of  kings.  Rejoice,  therefore,  I  pray 
thee,  like  a  good  sister  with  our  pious  mother,  for  at  thia 
moment  I  have  the  sweet  pleasure  of  heing  at  table."^ 

And  elsewhere,  after  having  a  repast:  '^  Surrounded  by 
various  delicacies,  and  all  kinds  of  ragouts,  sometimes  I  sleep, 
sometimes  I  eat;  I  open  my  mouth,  then  I  close  my  eyes. 
Mid  I  again  eat  of  everything;  my  mind  was  confused,  be- 
liave  ity  most  dear  ones,  and  I  could  not  easily  either  speak 
with  liberty,  or  write  verses.  A  drunken  man  has  an  un- 
eertain  hand;  wine  produced  the  same  effect  upon  me  as  upon 
odier  drinkers;  methinks  I  see  the  table  swimming  in  pure 
wine.  However,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  I  have  traced  in  soft 
language  this  little  song  for  my  mother  and  my  sister,  and 
although  sleep  sharply  presses  me,  the  affection  which  I  bear 
fi»r  them  has  inspired  what  the  hand  is  scarcely  in  a  state  to 
write.'** 

It  is  not  by  way  of  amusement  that  I  insert  these  singular 

quotations,  which  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  multiply;  I  de- 

nre,  on  the  one  hand,  to  place  before  your  eyes  a  view  of  the 

Manners  of  this  epoch,  which  are  but  little  known ;  and  on  the 

other,  to  enable  you  to  see,  and,  so  to  speak,  to  touch  with 

your  finger,  the  origin  of  a  kind  of  poetry  which  has  held 

nther  an  important  place  in  our  literature,  of  that  light  and 

Blocking  poetry  which,  beginning  with  our  old  fabliaux,  down 

to  Ver-vertf  has  been  pitilessly  exercised  upon  the  weakness 

and  ridiculous  points  of  the  interior  of  monasteries.     Fortu- 

aatus,  to  be  sure,  did  not  mean  to  jest;  actor  and  poet  at 

the  same  time,  he  spoke  and  wrote  very  seriously  to  Saint 

Bidegonde  and  the  abbess  Agnes;  but  the  very  manners  which 

[  this  kind  of  poetry  took  for  a  text,  and  which  so  long  pro- 

^  voked  French  fancy,  that  puerility,  that  laziness,  that  gluttony, 

•Hociated  with  the  gravest  relations, — ^you  see  them  begin 

hero  with  the  sixth  century,  and  under  exactly  the  same 

traits  with  those  which  Marot  or  Cresset  lent  to  them  ten  or 

tvdve  centuries  later. 

However,    the    poems    of  Fortunatus  have    not    all   of 

»  7V/-/MM  Cami.,  1.  xi.  No.  19;  Bib.  Pat.,  vol.  v.  p.  090. 
3  Ibid.  No.  24;  ibid. 
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them  this  character.  Independentlj  of  some  beautiful  saa 
h3rmns,  one  of  which,  the  VexUla  Regis^  was  officially  ad<^ 
bj  the  church,  there  is  in  many  of  these  small  lay  and  religi< 
poems  a  good  deal  of  imagination,  of  intellect,  and  animatii 
I  shall  only  quote  a  passage  from  an  elegiac  poem  of  thi 
hundred  and  seventy-one  verses,  about  the  departure  of  G 
suinthe,  sister  of  Brunehault,  from  Spain,  her  arrival 
France,  her  marriage  with  Chilperic,  and  her  deplorable  ej 
I  select  the  lamentations  of  Galsuinthe,  her  mother,  wife 
Athanagilde;  she  sees  her  daughter  about  to  quit  her,  embra 
her,  looks  at  her,  embraces  her  again,  and  cries: 

'*  Spain,  so  full  of  inhabitants,  and  too  confined  for  a  motl 

land  of  the  sun,  become  a  prison  to  me,  although  thou  extend 

from  the  country  of  Zephyr  to  that  of  the  burning  Eous,  ft 

Tyrhenia  to  the  ocean — although  thou  sufficest  for  numen 

nations,  since  my  daughter  is  not  longer  here,  thou  art 

narrow  for  me.     Without  thee,  my  daughter,  I  shall  be  h 

as  a  foreigner  and  wanderer,  and,  in  my  native  country, 

once  a  citizen  and  an  exile.     I  ask,  what  shall  these  eyes  I 

at  which  everywhere  seek  my  daughter?  .  .  .  Whatever  inf 

plays  with  me  will  be  a  punishment;  thou  wilt  weigh  u] 

my  heart  in  the  embraces  of  another:  let  another  run,  st 

seat  herself,  weep,  enter,  go  out,  thy  dear  image  will  alw 

be  before  my  eyes.     When  thou  shalt  have  quitted  me,  I  a 

hasten  to  strange  caresses,  and,  groaning,  I  shall  press  anol 

face  to  my  withered  breast;  I  shall  dry  with  my  kisses 

tears  of  another  child;  I  shall  drink  of  them;  and  ma^ 

please  God  that  I  may  thus  find  some  refreshment  for  my 

vouring  thirst!     Whatever  I  do,  I  shall  be  tormented, 

remedy  can  console  me;  I  perish,  O  Galsuinthe,  by  the  wo 

which  comes  to  me  from  thee!     I  ask  what  dear  hand 

dress,  will  ornament  tliy  hair?     Who,  when  I  shall  no 

there,  will  cover  thy  soft  cheeks  with  kisses?  Who  will  w 

thee  in  her  bosom,  who  carry  thee  on  her  knees,  surrc 

thee  with  her  arms?     Alas!  when  thou  shalt  be  without 

thou  wilt  have  no  mother.  For  the  rest,  my  sad  heart  cha 

thee  at  the  time  of  thy  departure:  be  happy,  I  implore  t 

but  leave  me:  go:  fai-ewell:  send  through  the  air  some  co 

lation  to  thy  impatient  mother;  and,  if  the  wind  bears  me 

news,  let  it  be  favourable."^ 

»  Fortun,  Carm.,  L  \i.  No.  7 ;  Bib.  Pat.,  vol.  x.  p.  bQ2. 
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The  subtlety  and  affectation  of  bad  rhetoric  are  to  be  found 
a  this  passage;  but  its  emotion  is  sincere,  and  the  expres- 
■on  ingenious  and  vivid.  Many  pieces  of  Fortunatus  have 
lie  same  merits. 

I  shall  prosecute  this  inquiry  no  further;  I  think  I  have 
hUy  justified  what  I  said  in  commencing:  sacred  literature  is 
BOt  there;  the  habits,  and  even  the  metrical  forms  of  the  dying 
Mgan  literature,  are  clearly  stamped  upon  them.  Ausonius 
IS  more  elegant,  more  correct,  more  licentious  than  Fortunatus; 
Imt,  speaking  literally,  the  bishop  is  a  continuation  of  the 
consul;  Latin  tradition  was  not  dead;  it  had  passed  into  the 
Christian  society;  and  here  commences  that  imitation  which, 
amid  the  universal  overthrow,  unites  the  modern  to  the  ancient 
worid,  and,  at  a  later  period,  will  play  so  considerable  a  part 
in  all  literature. 

We  must  pause:  we  have  just  studied  the  intellectual  state 
flf  Frankish  Gaul  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century.  This 
Itady  completes  for  us  that  of  the  development  of  our  civiliza- 
tioii  during  the  same  period,  that  is,  under  the  empire  of  the 
Merovingian  kings.  Another  epoch,  stamped  with  the  same 
duuracter,  began  with  the  revolution  which  raised  the  family 
tf  the  Pepins  to  the  throne  of  the  Franks.  In  our  next  lec- 
iare  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  the  revolution  itself ;  and  we 
Aall  then  enter  into  the  new  paths  which  it  forced  France  to 
tdke. 


VOL.  II. 
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XINETEENTU  LECTURE. 


The  causes  and  ilie  character  of  the  revolution  which  substituted  the  Car- 
loviiigians  for  tlie  Meroviugious — liecapitulation  of  the  history  of  civi- 
lization in  France  under  the  Merovingian  kings — The  Frankish  state 
in  itH  relations  with  the  neighboui-ing  nations — The  Frankish  state  in 
its  iutrrnal  organization — Tlie  aristocratical  clement  preTailed  in  it,  but 
wiiliout  entirety  or  regularity — The  state  of  the  Frankish  church — 
Kpiscopacy  prevails  in  it,  but  is  itself  thrown  into  decay — Two  new 
powers  arise — 1st.  The  Austrasiau  Franks — Mayors  of  the  palace— The 
family  of  the  Pepins — '-2.  Papacy — Circumstances  favoiurable  to  its  pro- 
gress— Causes  which  drew  and  united  tlie  Austrasian  Franks  to  the 
popes — The  conversion  of  the  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine — Relations 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  missionaiies,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  popes,  OB 
the  other,  with  the  mayors  of  the  palace  of  Austrasia — Saint  BoniiStic^— 
The  pojws  have  need  of  the  Austrasian  Franks  against  the  Lombards-— 
Pepin-le-Bref  has  need  of  the  pope  to  make  himself  king — Their  alUance 
and  the  new  direction  which  it  impressed  upon  civilization  —  Concla- 
hiun  of  the  first  pait  of  the  course. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  eve  of  a  great  event,  of  the  revo- 
hitiou  which  threw  the  last  of  the  Merovingians  into  a 
cloister,  and  cai'ried  the  Cai'lovingians  to  the  throne  of  the 
Franks.  It  was  consiunniatcd  in  the  month  of  March  752, 
in  the  semi-lay  and  semi-ecclesiastical  assembly  held  at  Sois- 
sons,  where  Pepin  was  proclaimed  king,  and  consecrated  by 
Bonilace,  archbishop  of  Mayence.  Never  was  a  revolutioii 
brought  about  with  less  etibrt  and  noise;  Pepin  possessed  the 
power:  the  lact  was  converted  into  right;  no  resistance  wai 
ofiered  him;  no  protest  of  sufficient  importance  to  leave  a 
trace  in  history.  Everything  seemed  to  remain  the  same; 
a  title,  merely,  was  changed.     Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
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that  a  great  event  was  thus  accomplished;  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  this  change  was  the  indication  of  the  end  of  a  parti- 
cular social  state,  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  state,  a 
crisis,  a  veritable  epoch  in  the  history  of  French  civilization. 

It  is  this  crisis  that  I  wish  to  bring  before  jou  at  present. 
I  wish  to  recapitulate  the  history  of  civilization  under  the 
Merovingians,  to  indicate  how  it  came  to  end  in  such  a 
result,  and  to  represent  the  new  character,  the  new  direction 
which  it  was  obliged  to  take  under  the  Carlovingians,  by 
plainly  setting  forth  the  transition  and  its  causes. 

Civil  society  and  religious  society  are  evidently  the  two- 
fold subject  of  this  recapitulation.  Wo  have  studied  them 
separately,  and  in  their  relations;  we  shall  so  study  them  in  the 
period  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  should  know  exactly  at  what  point  they  had  each  arrived  at 
the  crisis  which  now  occupies  us,  and  what  was  their  reci- 
procal situation. 

I  commence  with  civil  society.  From  tlie  opening  of  this 
course,  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  foundation  of  modern 
itates,  and  in  particular  of  the  Frank  state.  We  marked  its 
origin  at  the  reign  of  Clovis;  it  is  even  by  concession  that  we 
are  permitted  not  to  go  farther  back,  not  to  go  to  Pharamond. 
Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  even  in  the  epoch  at  which 
we  have  arrived,  at  the  end  of  the  Merovingian  race,  there  was 
notliing  established  which  the  Franko-Gaulish  society  had, 
nothing  invested  with  a  somewhat  stable  and  general  form,  that 
no  principle  prevailed  in  it  so  completely  as  to  regulate  it; 
that  neitlicr  within  nor  without  did  the  Frankish  state  exist; 
that  in  Gaul  there  was  no  state  at  all. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  State?  a  certain  extent  of  territory 
having  a  determinate  centre,  fixed  limits,  inhabited  by  men 
who  have  a  common  name,  and  live  involved,  in  certain 
respects,  in  the  same  destiny.  Nothing  like  this  existed 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  in  what  we  now  call 
France. 

You  know  how  many  kingdoms  had  there  alternately  ap- 
peared and  disappeared.  The  kingdoms  of  Mctz,  Soissons, 
Orleans,  Paris,  had  given  place  to  the  kingdoms  of  Neustria, 
Anstrasio,  Burgundy,  Aquitaino,  incessantly  changing  mas- 
ters, frontiers,  extent,  and  importance;  reduced  at  length  to 
two,  the  kingdoms  of  Austrasia  and  Neustria,  even  these  two 
M  2 
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had  nothing  stable  or  reirular,  tlieir  chiefs  and  their  limit; 
continually  varied;  the  kings  and  the  provinces  contiouallv 
passed  from  one  to  the  other;  so  that  even  in  the  interior  ol 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Frankish  population,  no  poli- 
tical association  had  any  consistency  or  firmness. 

The  external  frontiers  were  still  more  uncertain.  On  tlw 
east  and  north  the  movement  of  the  invasion  of  the  Germar 
nations  continued.  The  Thuringians,  the  Bavarians,  the 
Allemandi,  the  Frisons,  the  Saxons,  incessantly  made  effort: 
to  pass  the  Khine,  and  take  their  share  of  the  territory  whicl 
the  Franks  occupied.  In  order  to  resist  them,  the  Frank.* 
crossed  the  Rhine;  they  ravaged,  at  several  times  th< 
countries  of  the  Thurinpriuns,  the  Allemandi,  and  tiu 
Bavarian:?,  and  reduced  these  nations  to  a  subordinate  con- 
dition, doubtless  very  precarious,  and  incapable  of  exaci 
defmition.  But  the  Frisons  and  Saxons  escaped  this  semi* 
defeat,  and  the  Austrasian  Franks  were  forced  to  maintain  as 
incessant  wariare  against  them,  which  prevented  their  fron- 
tiers from  gaining  tlie  least  regularity  on  this  side. 

On  the  west,  the  Britons  and  all  the  tribes  established  in 
the  peninsula  known  under  the  name  of  Armorica,  kept  the 
frontiers  of  the  Neustrian  Franks  in  the  same  state  of  un- 
certainty. 

In  the  south,  in  Provence,  Narbonnese,  and  Aquitaine, 
it  was  no  longer  from  the  movement  of  the  barbarous  and 
half  wandering  colonies  that  the  fluctuation  proceeded;  bot 
there  was  fluctuation.  The  ancient  Roman  p^>pulation  incei- 
santly  laboured  to  regain  its  independence.  The  Franks  had 
conquered,  but  did  not  fully  possess  these  countries.  ^Mien 
their  great  incursions  ceased,  the  towns  and  country  districts 
rebelled,  and  confederated  in  order  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  A 
new  cause  of  agitation  and  instability  was  joined  to  tLeir 
efforts.  Mohammedunism  dates  its  rise  from  the  16tb  of 
July,  (i'22i  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  century,  or  at  leait  il 
the  commencement  of  the  eighth,  it  inundated  the  south  of  Italff 
neai'ly  the  whole  of  Spain,  the  south  of  Gaul,  and  made  oa 
tliis  side  a  still  more  impetuous  effort  than  that  of  the  GernMB 
nations  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  Thus,  on  all  poiiits»  oa 
the  north,  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  south,  the  FruikiA 
territory  was  incessantly  invaded,  its  frontiers  cbangel  it 
the  mercy  of  incessantly  re|>eated  incurnooa.     Upon  the 
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whole,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  in  this  vast  extent  of 
country,  the  Prankish  population  dominated  ;  it  \vn3  the 
strongest,  the  most  numerous,  tlie  most  established;  but  still 
it  was  without  territorial  consistency,  without  political  unity; 
as  distinct  frontier  nations,  and  under  the  point  of  view  of  the 
law  of  nations,  the  state,  properly  so  called,  did  not  exist. 

Let  us  enter  into  the  interior  of  the  Gaulo-Frankish  society; 
we  shall  not  find  it  any  more  advanced;  it  will  oifer  us  no 
greater  degree  of  entirety  or  fixedness. 

You  will  recollect  that,  in  examining  the  institutions  of  the 
German  nations  before  the  invasion,  I  showed  that  they  could 
not  be  transplanted  into  tlie  Gaulish  territory,  and  that  the 
free  institutions,  in  particular  the  government  of  public 
affairs  by  assemblies  of  free  men,  become  inapplicable  to  the 
new  situation  of  the  conquerors,  had  almost  entirely  perished. 
Even  the  class  of  free  men,  that  condition  of  which  individual 
independence  and  equality  were  the  essential  characteristics, 
continually  diminished  in  number  and  importance;  it  was 
evidently  not  this  class,  nor  the  system  of  institutions  and 
influences  analogous  to  its  nature,  that  was-  to  prevail  in  the 
Gaulo-Frankish  society,  and  govern  it.  Liberty  was  then  a 
cause  of  disorder,  not  a  principle  of  organization. 

In  the  first  j)eriods  following  the  invasion,  royalty,  as  you 
liave  seen,  made  some  progress;  it  collected  some  wreck  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  empire;  religious  ideas  gave  it  some 
power:  but  this  progress  soon  stopped;  the  time  of  the  centrali- 
zation of  power  was  still  far  distant;  all  means  of  gaining 
obedience  were  wanting;  obstacles  arose  on  all  sides.  The 
ipeedyand  irremediable  humiliation  of  the  Merovingian  royalty 
proves  how  little  capable  the  monarchical  principle  was  of 
possessing  and  regulating  the  Gaulo-Frankish  society.  It 
W8!  nearly  as  impotent  as  the  principle  of  free  institutions. 

The  arist^jcratical  principle  prevailed:  it  was  to  the  great 
proprietors,  each  on  his  domain,  to  the  companions  of  the 
«ng,  the  antrustions,  lexides,  ^fidcles,  that  the  power  actually 
Wonged.  But  the  aristocratical  principle  itself  was  incapable 
of  giving  any  stable  or  general  organization  to  society;  it 
prevailed  in  it,  but  with  as  much  disorder  as  would  have 
iowed  from  any  otlier  system,  without  conferring  any  more 
ample  or  regular  form.  Consult  all  modern  historians 
irho  have  attempted  to   describe    and   explain   this   epoch. 
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Some  have  sought  its  key  in  the  struggle  of  the  free  i 
against  the  leudes,  that  is,  the  conquering  nation  ags 
that  which  was  to  become  the  nobility  of  the  court;  ot 
adhere  to  the  diversity  of  races,  and  will  speak  of 
struggle  of  the  Germans  against  the  Grauls;  others,  a| 
attach  great  importance  to  the  struggle  of  the  clergy  agf 
the  laity,  the  bishops  against  the  great  barbarian  proprie 
and  there  see  the  secret  of  most  of  the  events.  Otl 
again,  especially  insist  upon  the  struggle  of  the  k 
themselves  against  their  companions,  their  leudes,  who  asp 
to  the  rendering  themselves  independent,  and  annulling 
invading  the  royal  power.  All,  in  some  measure,  ha^ 
different  word  for  Uie  enigma  which  the  social  stat< 
this  epoch  presents:  a  great  reason  for  presuming  tha 
word  can  explain  it.  All  these  struggles  in  fact  existed 
these  forces  contested  without  any  of  them  gaining  en< 
of  the  ascendancy  to  dominate  with  any  regularity, 
aristocratic  tendency,  which  must  have  arisen  later  thar 
feudal  system,  was  certainly  dominant;  but  no  institution 
permanent  organization,  could  yet  arise  from  it. 

Thus,  within  and  without,  whether  we  consider  the  s< 
order  or  the  political  order,  everything  was  restless,  ir 
santly  brought  into  question;  nothing  appeared  destine 
a  long  or  powerful  development. 

From  civil  society  let  us  pass  to  religious  society; 
recapitulation,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  show  it  to  be  in  the  s 
state. 

The  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  church  was  general  and  d 
nant  in  minds;  but  in  facts  it  was  far  from  having  the  s 
extension,  the  same  power.  No  general  principle,  no 
vernment,  properly  so  called,  reigned  in  the  Gaulo-Fran 
church;  it  was,  like  civil  society,  an  entire  chaos. 

And  first,  the  remains  of  the  free  institutions  which 
presided  at  the  first  development  of  Christianity,  had  al: 
entirely  disappeared.  You  have  seen  them  gradually  red 
to  the  participation  of  the  clergy  in  the  election  of  bisl 
to  the  influence  of  councils  in  the  general  administratk 
the  church.  You  have  seen  the  election  of  bishops,  an^ 
influence  of  councils  decline,  and  almost  vanish  in  their  i 
At  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  a  mere 
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tthaflow  remained  of  them;  the  bishops,  for  the  most  part, 
owed  their  elevation  to  the  orders  of  kings,  of  or  the  mayors 
of  tho  palace,  or  to  some  such  form  of  violence.  Councils 
scarcely  ever  met.  No  legal,  constituted  lil>erty  jireserved 
any  real  power  in  the  religious  society. 

We  have  seen  the  dawn  of  universal  monarchy;  we  have 
seen  papacy  take  a  marked  ascendancy  in  the  west.  Do 
not  suppose,  however,  that  at  tlie  epoch  which  occupies  us, 
and  in  Gaul  es|ie<;ial]y,  this  ascendancy  resemliled  a  real 
authority,  a  form  of  government.  Nay,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  it  was  in  a  rapid  decay.  When  the  Franks 
were  established  in  Gaul,  the  popes  tried  to  preserve  with 
these  new  masters  the  credit  which  they  harl  enjoyed  under 
the  Rf>man  empire.  At  the  fifth  century  the  bishop  of  Rome 
possessed  considerable  domains  in  southern  Gaul,  especially 
in  the  diocese  of  Aries,  a  powerful  means  of  relation  and 
influence  with  those  countries.  They  remained  to  him  under 
the  Visigoth,  Burgundian,  or  Frank  kings,  and  the  bisliop  of 
Aries  continucfl  to  be  habitually  his  vicar,  as  much  for  his 
perK>nal  interests,  as  for  the  general  affairs  of  the  church. 
Thus  the  relations  of  the  popes  with  the  Frank  kings  were 
frerpient  in  the  sixth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century;  numerous  monuments  of  them  have  come  down  to 
•OS;  among  others,  a  lett<;r  from  Gregory  the  Great  to  Brune- 
faauit:  and  upon  some  occasions,  tlie  Franks  themselves  had 
recours^i  to  tiie  intervention  of  papacy.  IJut  in  tiie  course 
of  tiie  Wiventh  century,  l)y  a  multitude  of  rather  complex 
caU6f;H,  this  intervcjntion  almost  entirely  ceased.  We  find 
from  (iregory  the  Great  to  Gregory  11,  (from  the  year  604 
to  tho  year  71o)  scarcely  a  single  letter,  a  single  document, 
which  provc^s  any  coiTcspondence  between  the  masters  of 
Prankish  Gaul  and  the  paj)acy. 

The  prodigious  disorder  which  then  reigned  in  Gaul,  the 
instability  of  all  kingdoms,  and  of  all  kings,  doubtless  con- 
tiibut4ul  to  it:  no  one  had  any  time  to  tliink  of  contracting 
or  keeping  up  relations  so  distant;  everything  was  decided 
at  onee  ui>on  the  s|)ot,  and  on  direct  and  immediate  motives. 
Beyond  the  Alps  almost  equal  disorder  reigned;  the  Lom- 
bardn  invaded  Italy,  and  menaced  Rome;  a  personal  and 
pressing  danger  retained  the  attention  of  the  jmpacy  within 
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the  circle  of  its  own  peculiar  interests.  Besides,  the  c<Mii] 
tion  of  the  episcopacy  of  the  Gauls  was  no  longer  the  si 
many  barbanans  had  entered  into  it,  strangers  to  all  the  r< 
lections,  all  the  customs  which  had  so  long  united  the  Grai 
bishops  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  All  circumstances 
curred  to  make  null  the  religious  relations  between  B 
and  Gaul;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
Gaulo-Frankish  church  was  no  more  governed  by  the  i 
ciple  of  universal  monarchy,  than  by  that  of  common  delil 
tion;  papacy  was  scarcely  more  powerful  than  liberty. 

There,  as  elsewhere,  in  religious  society  as  in 
society,  the  aristocratical  principle  had  prevailed.  It  w 
episcopacy  that  the  government  of  the  Gaulo-Frankish  ch 
belonged.  It  was  administered  during  the  fifth  and  { 
century,  with  a  good  deal  of  regularity  and  continuity; 
in  the  course  of  the  seventh,  from  the  causes  which  I 
already  spoken  of,  the  episcopal  aristocracy  fell  into 
same  corruption,  the  same  anarchy  which  seized  upoi 
civil  aristocracy;  the  metropolitans  lost  all  authority;  : 
priests  lost  all  influence;  many  bishops  reckoned  more  on 
influence  as  proprietors,  than  on  their  mission  as  chiefs  o 
church.  Many  of  the  laity  received  or  usurped  the  bishopri 
private  domains.  Each  occupied  himself  with  his  tempoi 
diocesan  interests;  all  unity  vanished  in  the  government  o 
secular  clergy.  The  monastic  order  presented  a  similar  as 
the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  was  commonly  adopted  in  it,  b 
general  administration  connected  the  various  establishn 
among  themselves;  each  monastery  ruled  and  governed 
apart;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
aristocratical  system,  which  dominated  alike  in  churcl] 
state,  was  here  almost  as  disordered,  almost  as  incapal 
giving  rise  to  any  approach  to  a  general  and  regular  goi 
ment. 

Nothing,  therefore,  was  established  at  this  epoch,  in  e 
one  or  other  of  the  two  societies  from  which  modem  so 
has  arisen.  The  absence  of  rule  and  public  authority 
perhaps,  more  complete  than  immediately  after  the  ft 
the  empire;  then,  at  all  events,  the  wrecks  of  Roman 
German  institutions  still  subsisted,  and  maintained 
kind  of  social  order  amidst  the  most  agitated  events.     T 
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the  tall  of  the  Merovingian  race  approached,  even  these 
wrecks  had  fallen  into  ruin,  and  no  now  ediUce  had  as  jet 
arisen;  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  imperial  adminis- 
tration, or  of  the  mak  or  assemblies  of  the  free  men  of 
Germany,  and  the  feudal  organization  was  not  seen.  Per- 
haps at  no  epoch  has  the  chaos  been  so  great,  or  the  State 
had  so  little  existence. 

Still,  under  this  general  dissolution,  two  new  forces,  two 
principles  of  organization  and  government,  were  being  pre- 
pared in  civil  and  religious  society,  destined  to  approach 
each  other  and  to  unite,  in  order,  at  last,  to  make  an  attempt 
to  put  an  end  to  the  chaos,  and  to  give  to  church  and  state 
the  entirety  and  fixity  which  they  wanted. 

Whoever  will  observe,  attentively,  the  distribution  of  the 
Franks  over  the  Gaulish  territory,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eighth  century,  will  be  struck  witli  a  considerable  differ- 
ence between  tlie  Franks  of  Austrasio,  situated  on  the 
borders  of  tlie  lihine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Meuso,  and  that  of 
the  Franks  of  Neustria,  transplanted  into  the  centre,  the 
west  and  the  south  of  Gaul.  The  first  were  probably  more 
numerous,  and  certainly  less  dispersed.  They  still  kept  to 
that  soil  whence  the  Gennans  drew  their  power  and  fertility, 
so  to  speak,  as  Anttous  did  from  thu  earth.  The  Rhine 
alone  separated  them  from  ancient  Germany;  they  lived  in 
continual  relation,  hostile  or  pacific,  with  the  German  and 
partly  Frankish  colonies  who  inhabited  the  right  bank. 
Still  thoy  were  well  establisht^.d  in  their  new  country,  and 
wished  finnly  to  guard  it.  They  were  also  less  separated 
from  the  maimers  of  tlie  ancient  German  society  than  were 
the  Neustrian  Franks,  and,  at  the  same  time,  having  become 
proprietors,  they  daily  more  and  more  contracted  the  wants 
lad  habits  of  tlieir  new  situation,  and  of  the  social  organization 
which  might  be  adapted  to  it.  Two  i'acts,  apparently  contra- 
dictory, bring  out  into  bold  relief  this  j)articular  characteristic 
of  the  Austrasian  Franks.  It  was  more  especially  from  Aus- 
tnflia  that  those  bands  of  waiTiors  set  out  whom  we  see,  in  the 
course  of  the  sixth  and  seventli  centuries,  still  spreading  over 
Italy  and  the  south  of  (iaul,  and  there  abandoning  themselves 
to  a  life  of  incursion  and  pillage;  and  yet  it  is  in  Austrasia 
tlwt  tlie  most  remarkable  monuments  of  the  passage  of  the 
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Franks  into  the  condition  of  proprietors  are  seea;  vpoi 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Meuse,  are  th 
strongest  of  those  habitations  of  theirs  which  became  castief 
so  that  Austrasiun  society  is  the  most  complete  and  faithft 
image  of  the  ancient  manners  and  tlie  new  situation  of  th 
Franks;  it  is  tiiere  that  one  least  meets  with  Roman  c 
heterogeneous  (dements;  it  is  there  that  the  spirit  of  coi 
quest  and  the  territorial  i^pirit,  the  instincts  of  the  propriety 
and  those  of  the  warrior  are  allied,  and  display  themselv< 
with  the  greatest  energy. 

A  fact  so  imiK)rtant  could  not  fail  to  become  evident,  and  1 
exercise  a  great  influence  over  tlie  course  of  events;  tl 
Au.strasian  society  could  not  but  give  rise  to  some  institutioi 
8omc  power,  whicli  expressed  and  developed  its  cbaracte 
Tliis  was  the  part  taken  of  its  mayors  of  the  palace,  and  i 
pariicular  by  the  family  of  the  Pepins. 

The  mayor  of  the  palace  is  met  with  in  all  the  Frankis 
kingdoms.  I  shall  not  enter  here  into  a  long  history  of  tl 
institution,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  remarking  its  charact< 
and  genend  vicissitudes.  The  mayors  were  at  first  mere! 
the  first  superintendents,  the  first  administrators  of  the  interii 
of  the  palace  of  the  king;  the  chiefs  whom  he  put  at  the  hei 
of  his  companions,  of  his  leudes,  still  united  around  him.  It  wi 
their  duty  to  maintain  order  among  the  king's  men,  to  adm 
nister  justice,  to  look  to  all  the  affairs,  to  all  the  wants,  of  thi 
great  domestic  society.  They  were  the  men  of  the  king  wil 
the  leudes;  this  was  their  first  character,  their  first  state. 

Now  for  the  second.     After  having  exercised  the  power 
the  king  over  his  leudes,  his  mayors  of  the  palace  U8uri)ed 
to  their  own  profit.     Tlie  leud(;.«,  by  grants  of  public  charg 
and  fiefs,  were  not  long  before  tliey  became  great  proprietoi 
This  new  situation  was  superior  to  that  of  companions 
the  king;  they  detached  tliem.selves  from  him,  and  united 
order  to  defend  their  common  interests.     According  as  the 
fortune  dictated,  the  mayors  of  the  palace  sometimes  resisti 
them,  more  often  united  with  them,  and,  at  first  servants 
the  king,  they  at  last  became  the  chiefs  of  an  aristocrac 
against  whom  royalty  could  do  nothing. 

These  are  the  two  principal  phtises  of  this  institution:  it  gain* 
more  extension  and  fixedness  in  Austrasia,  in  the  family  of  tl 
Pepins,  who  (>o.ssessed  it  almost  a  century  and  a  half,  than  an 
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where  else.  At  once  great  proprietors,  usufructaaries  of  the  royal 
power,  and  warlike  chiefs,  Pepin-le-Vieux,  Pepin  THeristal, 
Charles  Martel,  and  Pepin-le-Bref,  by  turns  defended  these 
various  interests,  appropriated  their  power  to  themselves,  and 
thus  found  themselves  the  representatives  of  the  aristocracy,  of 
royalty,  and  of  that  mind,  at  once  territorial  and  conquering, 
"v^ch  animated  the  Franks  of  Austrasia,  and  secured  to  them 
the  preponderance.  There  resided  the  principle  of  life  and 
organization  which  was  to  take  hold  of  civil  society,  and 
draw  it,  at  least  for  some  time,  from  the  state  of  anarchy  and 
impotence  into  which  it  was  plunged.  The  Pepins  were  the 
depositories  of  its  power,  the  instrument  of  its  action. 

In  the  religious  society,  but  out  of  the  Frank  territory,  a 
power  was  also  developed  capable  of  introducing,  or  at  least 
of  attempting  to  introduce,  order  and  reformation  into  it: 
this  was  papacy. 

I  shall  not  repeat  here  what  I  have  already  said  of  the  first 
origin  of  papacy,  and  of  the  religious  causes  to  which  it  owed 
ihe  progressive  extension  of  its  power.  Independently  of 
these  causes,  and  in  a  purely  temporal  point  of  view,  the 
bishop  of  Rome  found  himself  placed  in  the  most  favourable 
situation.  Three  circumstances,  you  will  recollect,  especially 
contributed  to  establish  the  power  of  the  bishops  in  general: 
1st,  their  vast  domains,  which  caused  them  to  take  a  place  in 
that  hierarchy  of  great  proprietors  to  which  European  society 
had  belonged  for  so  long  a  period;  2nd,  their  intervention  in 
the  municipal  system,  and  the  preponderance  which  they 
exercised  in  cities,  by  being  directly  or  indirectly  receiving 
the  inheritance  of  the  ancient  magistracies;  3rd,  their  quality 
as  councillors  of  the  temporal  power;  they  surrounded  the 
new  kings,  and  directed  them  in  their  attempts  at  govern- 
ment. Upon  this  triple  base  the  episcopal  power  raised 
itself  in  the  rising  states.  The  bishop  of  Rome  was,  more 
than  any  other,  prepared  to  profit  by  it.  Like  others,  he  was 
a  great  proprietor.  At  a  very  early  period  he  possessed  con- 
siderable domains  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  and  upon  the  borders  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  Considered 
as  a  councillor  of  the  temporal  power,  no  one  had  so  good  a 
chance :  instead,  like  the  Frank,  Spanish,  Anglo-Saxon, 
bishops,  of  being  the  servant  of  a  king  present,  he  was  the 
representative,  the  vicar  of  a  king  absent;  \ie  de^exAfe^  Q^a- 
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the  emperor  of  the  east,  a  sovereign  who  rarely  cramped  his 
administration,  and  never  eclipsed  it.  The  Empire,  it  is 
true,  had  other  representatives  than  the  pope  in  Italy;  the 
exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  a  duke  who  resided  at  Rome,  were 
the  real  delegates  with  regard  to  the  civil  administration; 
but,  in  the  interior  of  Rome,  the  attributes  of  the  bishop 
in  civil  matters,  and  in  default  of  attributes,  his  influence  in 
other  respects,  conferred  almost  all  the  power  upon  him.  The 
emperors  neglected  nothing  to  retain  him  in  their  dependence; 
they  carefully  preserved  the  right  of  confirming  his  election; 
he  paid  them  certain  tributes,  and  constantly  maintained  at 
Constantinople,  under  the  name  of  Apocrisiary,  an  agent 
charged  to  manage  all  his  affairs  there,  and  to  answer  for 
his  fidelity.  But  if  these  precautions  retarded  the  complete 
and  external  emancipation  of  the  popes,  it  did  not  prevent 
their  independence  being  great,  nor,  under  the  title  of  dele- 
gates of  the  emperor,  their  daily  approaching  nearer  to  be- 
coming its  successors. 

As  municipal  magistrates,  as  chiefs  of  the  people  within  the 
walls  of  Rome,  their  situation  was  not  less  advantageous.  You 
have  seen  that  in  the  remainder  of  the  west,  particularly  in 
Gaul,  and  as  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  disasters  of  the  inva- 
sion, the  municipal  system  was  declining ;  there  certainly 
remained  its  wrecks,  and  the  bishop  almost  alone  disposed  ot 
them ;  but  they  were  only  wrecks ;  the  importance  of  the 
municipal  magistrates  was  daily  lowered  under  the  violent 
blows  of  counts,  or  other  barbarous  chiefs.  It  was  far  from 
being  thus  in  Rome:  there  the  municipal  system,  instead 
of  being  weakened  was  fortified.  Rome  in  no  way  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  barbarians;  they  only  pillaged  it  in 
passing;  the  imperial  power  was  too  distant  to  be  real;  the 
municipal  system  soon  became  the  only  government;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  people  in  its  affairs  was  much  more 
active,  much  more  efficacious,  at  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies, that  it  had  been  in  preceding  ages.  The  municipal 
magistrates  became  political  magistrates;  and  the  bishop  who^ 
under  forms  more  or  less  fixed,  by  means  more  or  less  direct, 
was  in  some  measure  their  chief,  took  the  first  lead  in  this 
general  and  unperceived  elevation  towards  a  kind  of  sove- 
reignty, while  elsewhere  the  episcopal  power  arose  not  be- 
yond the  limits  of  a  narrow  and  doubtful  administration. 
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Tlius,  as  proprietors,  councillord  of  soyereign,  and  as  |)opular 
magiAtrates,  the  bishops  of  Rome  hod  the  best  chances;  and 
while  religious  circumstances  tended  to  increase  tlieir  |)ow('r, 
political  circumstances  had  the  same  result,  and  impelled  tliem  in 
the  same  paths.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  papocj  gained  a  degree  of  importance  in  Italj,  which 
it  had  formerly  been  very  far  from  possessing;  and  although 
at  the  end  of  this  epoch  it  was  a  stranger  to  Frankish  irn\x\ 
although  its  relations  both  with  the  kings  and  with  the  Frank 
clergy  had  become  rare,  yet,  such  was  its  general  progress, 
that  in  setting  foot  again  in  the  monnrchy  of  the  Frunkish 
church,  it  did  not  fail  to  appear  there  with  a  force  and  credit 
superior  to  all  rivalry. 

Here,  then,  we  see.  two  new  powers  which  were  formetl 
and  confirmed  amidst  the  general  dissolution;  in  the  Frank 
state,  the  mayors  of  the  palace  of  Austrnsia;  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  the  popes;  here  are  two  active,  energetic  prin- 
ciples, which  seem  disposed  to  take  possession,  the  one  of 
civil  society,  the  other  of  religious  society,  and  capable  of 
attempting  some  work  of  organization,  of  establishing  some 
government  therein. 

It  was,  in  fact,  by  the  influence  of  these  two  principles, 
and  of  their  alliance,  that,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
the  great  crisis  of  which  we  seek  the  chnractijr  shone  forth. 

After  the  fifth  century,  papacy  took  the  lead  in  the  con- 
version of  the  pagans;  the  clergy  of  the  various  states  of  th<; 
west,  occupied  both  in  its  religious  local  duties,  and  in  its 
temporal  duties,  liad  almost  abandoned  this  great  enterprise: 
the  monks  alone,  more  interested  and  less  indoh'nt,  continued 
to  occupy  themselves  arduously  in  it.  The  bishop  of  Uome 
undertook  to  direct  them,  and  they  in  general  accepted 
him  for  a  chief.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  centur}',  Gregory 
the  Great  accomphshed  the  most  important  of  these  conver- 
sions, that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  established  in  Britain.  By 
his  orders,  Roman  monks  set  out  to  undertake  it.  They 
began  with  the  county  of  Kent,  and  Augustin,  one  among 
them,  was  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  church  was  thus,  at  the  seventh  century,  the  only 
one  in  the  west  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  Romish 
church.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  had  become  Christians  with- 
out the  help  of  papacy;  their  churches  were  not  bound  to  that 
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of  Rome  by  a  filial  power;  they  were  her  sisters,  not 
daughters.  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  received  her  ft 
and  her  first  preachers  from  Rome.  She  was,  therefore, 
this  epoch,  far  more  than  any  other  church  in  the  west 
habitual  correspondence  with  the  popes,  devoted  to  tl 
interests,  docile  to  their  authority.  By  a  natural  consequei 
and  also  by  reason  of  the  similitude  of  idioms,  it  was  m 
especially  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  monks  that  the  popes 
dertook  the  conversion  of  the  other  pagan  nations  of  Eurc 
among  others,  of  Grermany.  One  need  only  glance  over 
lives  of  the  saints  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  tc 
convinced  that  the  greater  part  of  the  missionaries  sen 
the  Bavarians,  the  Frisons,  the  Saxons,  Willibrod,  Rup 
Willibald,  Winfried,  came  from  Britain.  They  could 
labour  at  this  work  without  entering  into  frequent  r 
tions  with  the  Austrasian  Franks,  and  their  chiefs.  ' 
Austrasians  on  all  sides  bordered  the  nations  beyond 
Rhine,  and  were  incessantly  struggling  to  prevent  them  fi 
again  inundating  the  west.  The  missionaries  were  oblige 
traverse  their  territory,  and  to  obtain  their  support,  in  orde 
penetrate  into  the  barbarous  countries.  They  therefore  fa 
not  to  claim  that  support.  Gregory  the  Great  even  orde 
the  monks  whom  he  sent  into  Britain  to  pass  through  Austra 
and  recommended  them  to  the  two  kings,  Theodoric  and  Tb 
debert,  who  then  reigned  at  Chalons  and  at  Metz.  The 
commendation  was  far  more  necessary  and  pressing  when 
matter  in  hand  was  to  convert  the  German  colonies.  ' 
Austrasian  chiefs  on  their  side,  Arnoul,  Pepin  I'Heri 
and  Charles  Martel,  were  not  long  in  foreseeing  what  ad\ 
tages  such  labours  might  have  for  them.  In  becoming  Ch 
tians,  these  troublesome  colonies  were  obliged  to  become  ^ 
to  submit  to  some  regular  influence,  at  least  to  enter  into 
path  of  civilization.  Besides,  the  missionaries  were  excel] 
explorers  of  those  countries  with  which  communication  ' 
so  difficult  of  accomplishment;  by  their  mediation  could 
procured  information  and  advice.  Where  could  be  found  s 
skilful  agents,  such  useful  allies?  Accordingly,  the  alliance ' 
soon  concluded.  It  was  in  Austrasia  that  the  missiona: 
who  were  spread  over  Germany  found  their  principal  fulcn 
it  was  from  thence  that  they  set,  to  it  that  they  returned;  it  ^ 
to  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia  that  they  annexed  their  spirit 
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ests;  it  was  with  the  masters  of  Austrasia  on  the  one 
and  with  the  popes  on  the  other,  that  they  were  in  in- 
i  and  constant  correspondence.  Glance  at  the  life, 
the  works  of  the  most  illustrious  and  most  powerful 
<;  them,  namely,  Saint  Boniface,  and  you  will  recognise 
i  facts  of  which  I  have  just  spoken, 
[nt  Boniface  was  an  Anglo-Saxon,  bom  about  680, 
editon,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  called  Winfried. 
uk  in  the  monastery  of  Exeter  at  a  very  early  period, 
,ter,  in  that  of  Nutsell,  it  is  not  known  whence  cam© 
sign  of  devoting  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  Grerman 
s;  perhaps  he  merely  followed  the  example  of  many  of 
mpatriots.  However  this  may  be,  from  the  year  715, 
ad  him  preaching  amidst  the  Frisons;  incessantly  re- 
l  warfare  between  them  and  the  Austrasian  Franks 
him  from  their  country;  he  returned  to  his  own,  and 
«red  the  monastery  of  Nutsell.  In  718,  we  encounter 
it  Rome,  receiving  from  pope  Gregory  II.  a  formal 
>n,  and  instructions  for  the  conversion  of  the  German?. 
>es  from  Rome  into  Austrasia,  corresponds  with  Charles 
tiy  passes  the  Rhine,  and  pursues  his  enormous  enterprise 
indefatigable  perseverance  among  the  Frisons,  the  Thu- 
ins,  the  Bavarians,  the  Catti,  and  the  Saxons.  His 
I  life  was  devoted  to  it,  and  it  was  always  with  Rome  that 
connected  his  works.  In  723,  Gregory  II.  nominated 
ishop;  in  732,  Gregory  III.  conferred  upon  him  the  titles 
libishop  and  apostolic  vicar;  in  738,  Winfried,  who  no 
p  bore  the  name  of  Boniface,  made  a  new  journey  to 
1,  in  order  to  regulate  definitively  the  relations  of  the 
tian  church  which  he  had  just  founded,  with  Christianity 
leral;  and  for  him  Rome  is  the  centre,  the  pope  is  the 
of  Christianity.  It  was  to  the  profit  of  papacy  that  he 
n  all  directions  the  missionaries  placed  under  his  orders, 
jd  bishoprics,  conquered  nations.  Here  is  the  oath 
I  he  took  when  the  pope  nominated  him  archbishop  of 
nee,  and  metropolitan  of  the  bishoprics  which  he  should 
I  in  Germany. 

,  Boniface,  bishop  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  promise  to  thee, 
)d  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  to  thy  vicar,  the 
Gregory,  and  to  his  successors,  by  the  Father,  the  Son, 
he  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  and  by 
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thy  sacred  body,  here  present,  always  to  keep  a 
fidelity  to  the  holy  catholic  faith;  to  remain,  with  the 
God,  in  the  unity  of  that  faith,  upon  which,  without 
depends  the  whole  salvation  of  Christians;  not  to  lend 
upon  the  instigation  of  any  one,  to  anything  which 
against  the  univert^ul  church,  and  to  prove,  in  all  thin 
fidelity,  the  pureness  of  my  fnith,  and  my  entire  dev< 
thee,  to  the  interests  of  thy  church,  who  hast  receive 
God  the  power  to  tie  and  to  untie,  to  thy  said  vicar, 
his  successors:  and  if  I  lenrn  that  the  biuhops  are  agai 
ancient  rule  of  the  holy  fathers,  I  promise  to  have  no  t 
nor  communion  with  them,  any  more  than  to  reprosH 
I  am  able;  if  not,  I  will  at  once  inform  my  a|)OHtoli 
And  if  (which  God  forbid  I)  I  ever,  whether  by  will  oi 
sion,  do  anything  against  these  my  promises,  let  me  b< 
guilty  at  the  eternal  judgment — let  me  incur  the  cl 
ment  of  Ananias  and  of  Sapphira,  who  dared  to  11 
you,  and  despoil  you  of  part  of  their  property.  I,  Ik 
a  humble  bishop,  have  with  my  own  hand  written  this  t 
tion  of  oath,  and  depositing  it  on  the  most  sacred  bod} 
sacred  Peter,  I  have,  as  it  is  prescribed,  taking  God  t( 
and  witness,  made  the  oath,  which  I  promise  to  keep/' 

To  this  oath  I  add  the  statement  which  Boniface  1 
has  transmitted  to  us  of  the  decrees  of  the  first  C 
council  held  under  his  presidence  in  742: 

<*  In  our  synodal  meeting,  we  have  declared  and  c 
that  to  the  end  of  our  life  we  desire  to  hold  the  cathol 
and  unity,  and  submission  to  the  Roman  church.  Saint 
and  his  vicar;  that  we  will  every  year  assemble  the 
that  the  metropolitans  shall  demand  the  pallium  from 
of  Kome,  and  that  we  will  canonically  follow  all  the  p 
of  Peter,  to  the  end  that  we  may  be  reckoned  amo 
number  of  his  sheep,  and  we  have  consented  and  sub 
to  this  profession.  I  have  sent  it  to  the  body  of  Saint 
prince  of  the  apostles,  and  the  clergy  and  the  pontii 
joyfully  received  it. 

**1{  any  bishop  can  correct  or  reform  anything 
diocese,  let  him  propose  the  reformation  in  the  sync^ 
the  archbishops  and  all  there  present,  even  as  we  ou 

»  S,  Bonif.  Epiit,,  ep.  ll^:*;  Bib.  Pat.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  110;  cd.  of 
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have  promised  with  oath  to  the  Roman  church.  Should  we 
see  the  priests  and  people  breaking  the  law  of  God,  and  we 
are  unable  to  correct  them,  we  will  faithfully  inform  the 
apostolic  see,  and  the  vicar  of  Saint  Peter,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  said  reform.  It  is  thus,  if  I  do  not  deceive 
myself,  that  all  bishops  should  render  an  account  to  the 
metropolitan,  and  he  to  the  pontiiT  of  Rome,  of  tliat  which 
they  do  not  succeed  in  reforming  among  the  people,  and  thus 
they  will  not  have  the  blood  of  lost  souls  ujKin  their  heads.**' 

Of  a  surety,  it  is  impossible  more  formally  to  submit 
the  new  church,  the  new  Christian  nations  to  the  papal 
power. 

A  scruple,  which  I  must  ex[)re9s,  impedes  my  progress:  I 
fear  that  you  are  tempted  to  see  more  especially  in  this  conduct 
of  Saint  Boniface  the  influence  of  temporal  motives,  of 
ambitious  and  interested  combinations:  it  is  a  good  deal  the 
disposition  of  our  time;  and  we  are  even  a  little  inclined  to 
boast  of  it,  as  a  proof  of  our  liberty  of  mind  and  our  good 
sense.  Most  certainly  let  us  judge  all  things  in  full  liberty 
of  mind;  let  the  severest  good  sense  preside  at  our  judg- 
ments; but  let  us  feel  that,  wherever  we  meet  with  great 
things  and  great  men,  there  are  other  motives  than  ambitious 
combinations  and  ])ersonal  interests.  Let  it  be  known  that 
the  thought  of  man  can  be  elevated,  that  its  horizon  can  )»e 
extended  only  wlien  he  becomes  detaclied  from  the  world 
and  from  liiniselt';  and  tliat,  if  egoism  plays  a  great  imrt 
in  history,  that  of  disinterested  and  moral  activity  is,  in  tlie 
eyes  of  the  most  rigorous  critic,  infinitely  supi^rior  to  it. 
Boniface  proves  it,  as  well  as  others.  All  devoted  as  he 
was  to  the  court  of  Rome,  lie  could,  when  need  was,  speak 
truth  to  it,  reproach  it  with  its  evil,  and  urge  it  to  take  heed 
to  itself.  He  learned  that  it  granted  certain  indulgences,  that 
it  ])ermitted  certain  licences  wliich  scandalised  severe  con- 
sciences.    He  wrote  to  the  pope  Zochary: 

"  These  carnal  men,  these  simple  Germans,  or  Bavarian?, 
or  Franks,  if  they  see  things  done  at  Rome  which  we  forbid, 
suppose  that  it  has  been  permitted  and  authorised  by  the 
priests,  and  turn  it  against  us  in  derision,  and  take  advantage 
of  it  for  the  scandal  of  their  life.     Thus,  they  say  that  every 

*  Lnbbe,  CounCj  vol.  xi.,  col.  1044-4.^). 
VOL.  II.  iV 
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year,  in  the  calends  of  January,  they  have  seen,  at  Rom 
both  day  and  night,  near  the  church,  dancers  oveminniiig  tl 
public  places,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  pagans,  ai 
raising  clamours,  after  their  fashion,  and  singing  sacril^o 
songs;  and  this  day,  they  say,  and  till  night-time,  the  tabl 
are  loaded  with  meats,  and  no  one  will  lend  to  his  neighboi 
^ther  fire  or  iron,  or  anything  in  his  house.  They  say  ale 
that  they  have  seen  women  carry  phylacteries,  and  filk 
attached  to  their  legs  and  arms,  and  o£fer  all  sorts  of  thinj 
for  sale  to  the  passers  by;  and  all  these  things,  seen  by  cam 
men,  and  those  but  little  instructed,  are  subjects  of  derisio 
and  an  obstacle  to  our  preaching,  and  to  the  faith.  .  .  . 
your  paternity  interdict  these  pagan  customs  in  Rome, 
will  acquire  a  great  reputation,  and  will  assure  ns  a  gre 
progress  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church."  * 

I  might  cite  many  other  letters,  written  with  as  mw 
freedom,  and  which  prove  the  same  sincerity.  But  a  £i 
speaks  louder  than  all  the  letters  in  the  world.  Af^er  havii 
founded  new  bishoprics  and  many  monasteries,  at  the  highe 
point  of  his  success  and  glory,  in  753,  that  is,  at  sevent 
three  years  of  age,  the  Saxon  missionary  demanded  ai 
obtained  authority  to  quit  his  bishopric  of  Mayence,  and  t 
place  therein  his  favourite  disciple  Lullus,  and  to  agai 
prosecute  the  works  of  his  youth  among  the  stiU  pagi 
Frisons.  He  in  fact  went  amid  woods,  morasses,  and  biu 
barians,  and  was  massacred  in  755,  with  many  of  bis  con 
panions. 

At  his  death,  the  bringing  over  of  Germany  to  ChristianN 
was  accomplished,  and  accomplished  to  the  profit  of  paptc] 
But  it  was  also  to  the  profit  of  the  Franks  of  Austrasia,  t 
the  good  of  their  safety  and  their  power.  It  follows  that ; 
was  fbr  them  as  much  as  for  Rome,  that  Boniface  had  labourec 
it  was  upon  the  soil  of  Grermany,  in  the  enterprise  of  eoi 
verting  its  tribes  by  Saxon  missionaries,  that  the  two  mt 
powers,  which  were  to  prevail,  the  one  in  the  civil  aociet; 
the  other  in  the  religious  society,  encountered  each  other,  tl 
mayors  of  the  palace  of  Austrasia,  and  the  popes.  In  ofdi 
to  consummate  their  alliance,  and  to  make  it  bear  all  i 

*  S.  Bonif.  Ep.  ad  Zacharium,  ep.  J3'2 ;  Bib.  Pat.t  toI.  xiii.,  p.  1*^5,  c 
of  Lyous. 
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fruits,  an  occasion  was  only  wanting  on  either  side;  it  was 
not  long  in  presenting  itself. 

I  have  afa'eadj  spoken  of  the  situation  of  the  bishop  of 
Borne  with  regard  to  the  Lombards,  and  of  their  incessant 
eflforts  to  invade  a  territory  which  daily  became  more  posi- 
tively his  domain.  Another  real,  although  less  pressing 
danger,  also  approached  him.  As  the  Franks  of  Austrasia, 
with  the  Pepins  at  their  head,  had  on  the  north  to  combat 
the  Frisons  and  the  Saxons,  and  on  the  south  the  Saracens, 
80  the  popes  were  pressed  by  the  Saracens  and  the  Lombards. 
Their  situation  was  analogous;  but  the  Franks  achieved 
victory  under  Charles  Martel;  the  papacy,  not  in  a  condition 
to  defend  herself,  everywhere  sought  soldiers.  She  tried  to 
obtain  them  from  the  emperor  of  the  east:  he  had  none  to 
I  send  her.  Li  739,  Gregory  III.  had  recourse  to  Charles 
MarteL  Boniface  took  charge  of  the  negotiation;  it  was 
without  result:  Charles  Martel  had  too  much  to  do  on  his  own 
account;  he  cared  not  to  involve  himself  in  a  new  war;  but 
the  idea  was  established  at  Rome  that  the  Franks  alone  could 
defend  the  church  against  the  Lombards,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  they  would  cross  the  Alps  for  her  good. 

Some  years  after,  the  chief  of  Austrasia,  Pepin,  son  of 
Charles  Martel,  in  his  turn,  had  need  of  the  pope.  He 
wished  to  get  himself  declared  king  of  the  Franks,  and,  how- 
ever well  his  power  might  be  established,  he  wanted  a 
sanction  to  it.  I  have  many  times  remarked,  and  am  not  tired 
of  repeating  it,  that  power  does  not  suffice  to  itself;  it  wants 
something  more  than  success,  it  wants  to  be  converted  into 
right;  it  demands  that  characteristic,  sometimes  of  the  free 
assent  of  men,  sometimes  of  religious  consecration.  Pepin 
invoked  both.  More  than  one  ecclesiastic,  perhaps  Boniface, 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  getting  his  new  title  of  king  of 
tiie  Franks  sanctioned  by  the  papacy.  I  shall  not  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  negotiation  undertaken  upon  this  subject; 
it  oflTers  some  rather  embarrassing  questions  and  chronological 
difficulties:  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  it  took  place,  and 
that  Boniface  conducted  it,  as  his  letters  to  the  pope  often 
show ;  we  see  him,  among  others,  charge  his  disciple  Lullus  to 
inform  the  pope  of  certain  important  affiiirs  which  he  would 
rather  not  commit  to  writing.     Lastly,  in  751, 

"  Burchard,  bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  and  Fulrad,  a  chaplain 
n2 
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priest,  were  sent  to  Rome  to  pope  Zachary,  in  order  to  con- 
sult the  pontiff  touching  the  kings  who  were  then  in  France^ 
and  who  had  merely  the  name  without  any  power.  The  pope 
answered  by  a  messenger,  that  he  thought  that  he  who 
already  possessed  the  power  of  the  king,  was  the  king;  and 
giving  his  full  assent,  he  enjoined  that  Pepin  should  be  made 
king.  .  .  Pepin  was  then  proclaimed  king  of  the  Franks,  and 
anointed  for  this  high  dignity  with  the  sacred  unction  by  the 
holy  hand  of  Boniface,  archbishop  and  martyr  of  liappy 
memory,  and  raised  upon  the  throne,  according  to  custom  of 
the  Franks,  in  the  town  of  Soissons.  With  regard  to  Chil- 
deric,  who  invested  himself  with  the  false  name  of  king, 
Pepin  had  him  shaved  and  put  in  a  monastery."* 

Such  was  the  progressive  march  of  the  revolution;  such 
were  tlie  indirect  and  true  causes  of  it.  It  has  been  represented 
in  later  times^  (and  I  myself  have  contributed  to  propagate 
this  iilea^)  as  a  new  German  invasion,  as  a  recent  conquest  of 
Gaul  by  the  Franks  of  Austrasia,  more  barbarians,  more  Ger- 
mans, than  Franks  of  Neustria,  who  had  gradually  amal- 
gamated with  the  Romans.  Such  was  in  fact  the  result,  and, 
so  to  speak,  the  external  character  of  the  event;  but  its 
character  does  not  suffice  to  explain  it;  it  had  far  more  distant 
and  more  profound  causes  tlian  the  continuation  or  renewal 
of  the  <rreat  German  invasion.  I  have  just  placed  them  before 
you.  Tlie  civil  Gallo-Frankish  society  was  in  a  complete 
dissolution;  no  system,  no  power  had  come  to  establish  itself 
in  it,  and  to  found  it  in  ruling  it.  The  religious  society  had 
fallen  almost  into  the  same  state.  Two  principles  of  regenera- 
tion were  gradually  developed;  the  mayor  of  the  palace  among 
the  Franks  of  Austrasia;  and  the  papacy  at  Rome.  These  new 
powers  were  naturally  drawn  together  by  the  mediation  of 
the  conversion  of  the  German  tribes,  in  which  they  had  a 
common  interest.  The  missionaries,  and  especially  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  missionaries,  were  the  agents  of  this  junction. 
Two  particular  circumstances,  the  perils  in  which  the 
Lombards  involved  the  papacy,  and  the  need  which  Pepin 
had  of  the  pope  in  order  to  get  his  title  of  king  sanc- 

'  AnnoJes  d'Eginhanl,  vol.  iii.,  p.  4,  in  my  CoUevtion  des  Memoires  n-h- 
tifs  n  nihtoire  dv  Frame. 

-  Histoirc  dcs  FraiK^nis,  by  M.  de  Sismondi,  vol.  ii.,  p.  108 — 171. 
'  See  my  Essais  sur  tHistvire  de  France^  tliird  Essaiy  p.  07— b'"). 
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Honed,  made  it  a  close  alliance.  It  raised  up  a  new 
race  of  sovereigns  in  Graul,  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards  in  Italy,  and  impelled  civil  and  religious  Grallo- 
Frankish  society  into  a  route  which  tended  to  make  royalty 
raevail  in  the  civil  order,  and  papacy  in  the  religious  order, 
such  will  appear  to  you  the  character  of  the  attempts  at 
civilization  maide  in  France  by  the  Carlovingians,  that  is  to 
8ay>  by  Charlemagne,  the  true  representative  of  that  new 
direction,  although  it  failed  in  its  designs,  and  did  nothing 
but  throw,  as  it  were,  a  bridge  between  barbarism  and  feu- 
dalism. This  second  epoch,  the  history  of  civilization  in 
France  under  the  Carlovingians,  in  its  various  phases,  will  be 
the  subject  of  the  following  lectures. 
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TWENTIETH  LECTURE. 


Reign  of  Charlemagne — Greatness  of  lus  name — Is  it  true  that  he  settled 
nothing  ?  that  all  that  he  did  has  perished  with  him  ? — Of  the  action  of 
great  men — They  play  a  doable  part — That  which  they  do,  in  virtue  of 
the  first,  is  durable ;  that  which  they  attempt,  under  the  second,  passes 
iiway  with  them — Example  of  Napoleon — Necessity  of  being  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  events  under  Charlemagne,  in  order  to 
imderstand  that  of  civilization — How  the  events  may  be  recapitulated  in 
tables — 1.  Charlemagne  as  a  warrior  and  conqueror:  Table  of  his  prin- 
cipal expeditions — Their  meaning  and  results — 2.  Chariemagne  as  an 
administrator  and  legislator — Of  the  government  of  the  provinces— Of 
the  central  government — Table  of  national  assemblies  under  his  reign — 
Table  of  his  capitularies — Table  of  the  acts  and  documents  which  remain 
of  this  epoch — -i.  Charlemagne  as  a  protector  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment :  Table  of  the  celebrated  cotemporaneous  men — Estimation  of  the 
general  results,  and  of  the  character  of  liis  reign. 

We  enter  into  a  second  great  epoch  of  the  histoiy  of 
French  civilization,  and  as  we  enter,  at  the  first  step,  we 
encounter  a  great  man.  Charlemagne  was  neither  the  first 
of  his  race,  nor  the  author  of  its  elevation.  He  received  an 
already  established  power  from  his  father  Pepin.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  make  you  understand  the  causes  of  this  revolution 
and  its  true  character.  When  Charlemagne  became  king  of 
the  Franks,  it  was  accomplished;  he  had  no  need  even  to  de- 
fend it.  He,  however,  has  given  his  name  to  the  second 
dynasty;  and  the  instant  one  speaks  of  it,  the  instant  one 
thinks  of  it,  it  is  Charlemagne  who  presents  himself  before  the 
mind  as  its  founder  and  chief.  Glorious  privilege  of  a  great 
muni  No  one  disputes  that  Charlemagne  had  a  right  to  give 
name  to  his  race  and  age.  The  homage  paid  to  him  is  often 
blind  and  undistinguishing;  his  genius  and  gloiy  are  extolled 
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without  discrimination  or  measure;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
persons  repeat,  one  after  another,  that  he  founded  nothing, 
accomplished  nothing;  that  his  empire,  his  laws,  all  his  works, 
perished  with  him.  And  this  historical  common-place  in- 
troduces a  crowd  of  moral  common-places  on  the  ineffectual- 
ness  and  uselessness  of  great  men,  the  vanity  of  their  projects, 
the  little  trace  which  they  leave  in  the  world,  after  having 
troubled  it  in  all  directions. 

Is  this  true?  Is  it  the  destiny  of  great  men  to  be  merely 
a  burden  and  a  useless  wonder  to  mankind?  Their  activity 
80  strong,  so  brilliant,  can  it  have  no  lasting  result?  It 
costs  very  dear  to  be  present  at  the  spectacle;  the  curtain 
fallen,  will  nothing  of  it  remain?  Should  we  regard  these 
powerful  and  glorious  chiefs  of  a  century  and  a  people,  merely 
as  a  sterile  scourge,  or  at  very  best,  as  a  burdensome  luxury? 
Charlemagne,  in  particular,  should  he  be  nothing  more? 

At  the  first  glance,  the  common-place  might  be  supposed 
to  be  a  truth.  The  victories,  conquests,  institutions,  reforms, 
pr<yjects,  all  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Charlemagne,  vanished 
with  him;  he  seemed  a  meteor  suddenly  emerging  from  the 
darkness  of  barbarism,  to  be  as  suddenly  lost  and  extinguished 
in  that  of  feudality.  There  are  other  such  examples  in 
history.  The  world  has  more  than  once  seen,  we  ourselves 
have  seen  an  empire  like  it,  one  which  took  pleasure  in 
being  compared  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  had  a  right  so 
to  bo  compared;  we  have  likewise  seen  it  fall  away  with  a 
man. 

But  we  must  beware  of  trusting  these  appearances.  To 
understand  tlie  meaning  of  great  events,  and  measure  the 
llgen<*y  and  influence  of  great  men,  we  need  to  look  far  deeper 
into  the  matter. 

The  activity  of  a  great  man  is  of  two  kinds;  he  performs 
two  parts;  two  epochs  may  generally  be  distinguished  in  his 
career.  First,  he  understands  better  than  otlier  people  the 
wants  of  his  time;  its  real,  present  exigences;  what,  in  the 
age  he  lives  in,  society  needs,  to  enable  it  to  subsist  and  at- 
tain its  natural  development.  lie  understands  these  wants 
bfttt<T  than  any  other  person  of  his  timo,  and  knows  better 
thfin  any  other  how  to  wield  the  powers  of  society,  and  direct 
them  skilfully  towards  the  realization  of  this  end.  Hence 
proceed  his  power  and  glory;  it  is  in  virtue  of  this,  that  as  soon 
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as  he  appears;  he  is  understood,  accepted,  followed;  that  all 
give  their  willing  aid  to  the  work  which  he  is  performing  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

But  he  does  not  stop  here.  When  the  real  wants  of  his 
time  are  in  some  degree  satisfied,  the  ideas  and  the  will  of 
the  great  man  proceed  further.  He  quits  the  region  of  pre- 
sent facts  and  exigencies;  he  gives  Umself  up  to  views  in 
some  measure  personal  to  himself;  he  indulges  in  combina- 
tions more  or  less  vast  and  specious,  but  which  are  not,  like 
his  previous  labours,  founded  on  the  actual  state,  the  common 
instincts,  the  determined  wishes  of  society,  but  are  remote 
and  arbitrary.  He  aspires  to  extend  his  activity  and  influence 
indefinitely,  and  to  possess  the  future  as  he  has  possessed  the 
present.  Here  egoism  and  illusion  commence.  For  some 
time,  on  the  faith  of  what  he  has  already  done,  the  great  man 
is  followed  in  his  new  career;  he  is  believed  in  and  obeyed; 
men  lend  themselves  to  his  fancies;  his  flatterers  and  his  dupes 
even  admire  and  vaunt  them  as  his  sublimest  conceptions. 
The  public,  however,  in  whom  a  mere  delusion  is  never  of 
any  long  continuance,  soon  discovers  that  it  is  impelled  in  a 
direction  in  which  it  has  no  desire  to  move.  At  first  the 
great  man  had  enlisted  his  high  intelligence  and  powerful  will 
in  the  service  of  the  general  feeling  and  wish;  he  now  seeks 
to  employ  the  public  force  in  the  service  of  his  individual 
ideas  and  desires;  he  is  attempting  things  which  he  alone 
wishes  or  understands.  Hence  disquietude  first,  and  then 
uneasiness;  for  a  time  he  is  still  followed,  but  sluggishly  and 
reluctantly;  next  he  is  censured  and  complained  of;  finally, 
he  is  abandoned  and  falls;  and  all  which  he  alone  had  pbnned 
and  desired,  all  the  merely  personal  and  arbitrary  part  of  hia 
work,  perishes  with  him. 

I  shall  avoid  no  opportunity  of  borrowing  from  our  age 
the  torch  which  it  ofiers,  in  this  instance,  in  oixler  to  enlighten 
a  time  so  distant  and  obscure.  The  late  and  name  of  Napo- 
leon at  present  belong  to  history.  I  shall  not  feel  the  least 
embarrassed  in  speaking  of  it,  and  speaking  of  it  freely. 

Every  one  knows  that  at  the  time  when  he  seized  the 
power  in  France,  the  dominant,  imperious  want  of  our 
country  was  security — without,  national  indei)endence ;  in- 
wardly, civil  life.  In  the  revolutionary  troubles,  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  destiny,  tlie  state  and  society,  were  equally 
compromised.     To  replace  the  new  France  in  the  European 
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ieration,  to  make  her  avowed  and  accepted  by  the  other 
,  and  to  constitute  her  within  in  a  peaceable  and  regular 
er, — ^to  put  her,  in  a  word,  into  the  possession  of  inde- 
jnce  and  order,  the  only  pledges  of  a  long  future,  this 
he  desire,  the  general  thought  of  the  country.  Napoleon 
•stood  and  accomplished  it. 

is  finished,  or  nearly  so.  Napoleon  proposed  to  himself  a 
and  others:  potent  in  combinations,  and  of  an  ardent 
nation,  egoistical  and  thoughtful,  machinator  and  poet, 

it  were,  poured  out  his  activity  in  arbitrary  and  gigantic 
jts,  children  of  his  own, — solitary,  foreign  to  the  real 
I  of  our  time,  and  of  our  France.  She  followed  him 
^me  time,  and  at  great  cost,  in  this  path  which  she  had 
elected;  a  day  came  when  she  would  follow  no  further, 
the  emperor  found  himself  alone,  and  the  empire 
led,  and  all  things  returned  to  their  proper  condition,  to 
natural  tendency. 

18  an  analogous  fact  which  the  reign  of  Charlemagne 
us  at  the  ninth  century.  Despite  the  immense  differ- 
>f  time,  situation,  form,  even  groundwork,  the  general 
menon  is  similar :  these  two  parts  of  a  great  man,  these 
'pochs  of  his  career,  are  found  in  Charlemagne  as  in 
leon.  Let  us  endeavour  to  state  them. 
re  I  encounter  a  difficulty  which  has  long  pre-occupied 
id  which  I  do  not  hope  to  have  completely  surmounted. 
e  commencement  of  the  course,  I  engaged  to  read  you  a 
al  history  of  France.     I  have  not  recounted  events  to 

I  have  sought  only  general  results,  the  concatena- 
if  causes  and  effects,  the  progress  of  civilization,  con- 
l  under  the  external  scenes  of  history;  as  regards  the 
}  themselves,  I  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  you  know 
Hitherto  I  have  cared  little  to  know  if  you  had  taken 
>recaution;  under  the  Merovingian  race,  events,  pro- 
go  called,  are  of  rare  occurrence — ^so  monotonous,  that 
SS8  necessary  to  regard  them  nearly:  general  facts  only 
iportant,  and  they  may,  up  to  a  certain  point,  be  brought 
jht  and  understood  without  an  exact  knowledge  of 
jtails.  Under  the  reif^n  of  Charlemagne,  it  is  entirely 
?nt:  wars,  political  vicissitudes  of  all  kinds,  are  nume- 
md  brilliant;  they  occupy  an  important  place,  and  gene- 
cts  are  concealed  far  behind  the  special  facts  which 
J  the  front  of  the  scene.     History,  properly  so  called, 
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envelops  and  covers  the  history  of  civilization.  The  latter 
will  not  be  dear  to  you  unless  the  former  is  presented  to  you; 
I  cannot  give  you  an  account  of  events,  and  yet  you  require 
to  know  them. 

I  have  attempted  to  sum  them  up  in  tables,  to  present 
under  that  form  the  special  facts  of  this  epoch;  those,  at  least, 
which  approach  nearly  to  general  facts,  and  inmiediately  con- 
cern the  history  of  civilization.  Statistical  tables  are  looked 
upon  in  the  present  day,  and  with  good  reason,  as  one  of  the 
best  means  of  studying  the  state  of  a  society,  under  certain 
relations;  why  should  not  the  same  method  be  applied  to  the 
past?  it  does  not  produce  them  with  vividness  and  anima- 
tion, like  recital;  but  it  raises  their  frame-work,  so  to  speak, 
and  prevents  general  ideas  from  floating  in  vagueness  and  at 
chance.  In  proportion  as  we  advance  in  the  course  of  civili- 
zation, we  shall  often  be  obliged  to  employ  it. 

Three  essential  characteristics  appear  in  Charlemagne:  he 
may  be  considered  under  three  principal  points  of  view: 
1st,  as  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror;  2nd,  as  an  administrator 
and  legislator;  3rd,  as  a  protector  of  sciences,  letters,  arts, 
of  intellectual  development  in  general.  He  exercised  a  great 
power,  outwardly  by  force,  inwardly  by  government  and  laws; 
he  desired  to  act,  and  in  fact  did  act,  upon  mankind  itself,  upon 
the  human  mind  as  upon  society.  I  shall  endeavour  to  make 
you  understand  liim  in  these  three  respects,  by  presenting  to 
you,  in  tables,  the  facts  which  relate  to  him,  and  from  which 
the  history  of  civilization  may  be  deduced. 

I  commence  with  the  wars  of  Charlemagne,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  essential  facts: 


lahlt  if  the  principal  Erpiditions  of  CharltviagHe . 


Ihile. 

Envmien. 

OhscrvaUons, 

I 

70!) 

Agidiist  the  Aquilwii. 

He  goes  to  the  Dordogne. 

2 

ll'Z 

M 

the  Saxons. 

He  gow  beyond  tbe  Weser. 

:{ 

•;7M 

»» 

the  Lombordfl. 

He  goes  to  Pa\-ia  and  Verona. 

4 

774 

lilem. 

He  takes  Pavio,  and  goes  to 
Boiue. 

774 
77.') 

>» 

tlie  Snxoiifl. 
Idoiii. 

4 

77(i 

., 

the  Lombards. 

He  poes  to  Treviso. 

b 

770 

" 

the  Suxuus. 

He  goes  to  tbe  sourrea  of  tbt 
Lippe. 
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Daie. 

Enemies. 

Observations, 

778 

Against  the  Arabs  of  Spain. 

He  goes  to  Swagosaa. 

778 

„      the  Saxons. 

779 

Idem. 

He  goes  into  the  eoontiy  of 
Osnabmck. 

780 

Idem. 

He  goes  to  the  Elbe. 

782 

Idem. 

He  goes  to  the  conflux  of  tlie 
Weser  and  the  AUer. 

783 

Idem. 

He  goes  to  the  Elbe. 

784 

Idem. 

He  goes  to  the  Sale  and  the 
Elbe. 

785 

Idem. 

He  goes  to  the  Elbe. 

785 

„      the  Thuiingians. 

He  does  not  go  in  person. 

1    780 

„      the  Bretons. 

Idem. 

1    787 

„      the    Lombards    of 

He  goes  to  Capua. 

Benevento. 

1 

787 

„       the  BaTarians. 

He  goes  to  Augsburg. 

788 

„       theHrinSjOrAvares. 

He  goes  to  Ratisbon. 

789 

„       the  Slavonian  Wilt- 

He  goes  between  the  Lower 

zes. 

Elbe  and  the  Oder. 

791 

„      the      Hans      or 

He  goes  to  the  conflux  of  the 

Avares. 

Danube  and  the  Baab. 

794 

„      the  Saxons. 

795 

Idem. 

1    790 

Idem. 

790 

„       theHunsorATares. 

Under  the  orders  of  his  son 
Louis,  king  of  Italy. 

790 

„       the  Arabs. 

Under  the  orders  of  his  son 
Pepin,  king  of  Aquitaine. 

797 

„      the  Saxons. 

He  goes  to  the  Lower  Weser 
and  the  Lower  Elbe. 

797 

„       the  Arabs. 

By  his  son  Louis. 

798 

„       the  Saxons. 

He  goes  beyond  the  Elbe. 

■    ^01 

1 

„       the    Lombards    of 
Benevento. 

By  his  son  Pepin  to  Chieti. 

HOI 

„       the  Arabs  of  Spain. 

By  his  son  Louis  to  Barcelona. 

'    h()'2 

„       the  Saxons. 

By  his  sons  beyond  the  Elbe. 

j    804 

Idem. 

He  goes  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Oder.     He  transplants 

tribes  of  Saxons  into  Gaul 

and  Italy. 

805 

„      the    Slavonians    of 

By  his  eldest  son,  Charles. 

Bohemia. 

806 

Idem. 

By  his  son  Charles. 

800 

„       tlie     Saracens     of 
Corsica. 

By  his  son  Pepin. 

800 

„       the  Arabs  of  Spain. 

By  his  son  Louis. 

807 

„       the     Saracens     of 
Corsica. 

By  Generals. 

807 

„      the  Arabs  of  Spain. 

Idem. 

\ 
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42 

Date. 

Enemies. 

ObservatioM, 

808 

Against  the  Danes  and  Nor- 

mans. 

43 

800 

»» 

the  Greeks. 

In  Dalmatia,  by  his  son  1 

44 

809 

>» 

the  Arabs  of  Spain. 

45 

810 

n 

the  Greeks. 

Idem. 

46 

810 

>» 

the     Saracens     in 
Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia. 

47 

810 

»» 

the  Danes. 

He  goes  in  person  to  the  ct 
ofthe  Weser  andthe 

48 

811 

Idem. 

49 

811 

a 

the  Avares. 

60 

811 

» 

the  Bretons. 

51 

812 

» 

the  Slavonian Wat- 
zes. 

He  goes  between  the  El 
the  Oder. 

52 

812 

»» 

the     Saracens     in 
Corsica. 

53 

813 

Idem. 

That  is,  in  all,  fifty-three  expeditions,  namely: 
1  against  the  Aquitani. 


18 

... 

Saxons. 

5 

_ 

Lombards. 

7 

— . 

Arabs  of  Spain. 

1 

«— 

Thuringians. 

4 

.- 

Avares. 

2 

.-. 

Bretons. 

1 

_ 

Bavarians. 

4 

— 

Slavonians  beyond  the  El 

5 

.-. 

Saracens  in  Italy. 

3 

... 

Danes. 

2 

.. 

Greeks. 

Without  counting  numerous  other  small  expeditions,  of 
no  distinct  and  positive  monuments  are  lefl. 

From  this  table  alone  it  is  clearly  seen  that  these  wa 
not  the  least  resemble  those  of  the  first  race;  they  are  n 
dissensions  of  tribe  against  tribe,  of  chief  against  chief; 
ditions  undertaken  with  a  view  of  establishment  or  pillage 
are  systematic  and  political  wars,  inspired  by  an  intent 
government,  commanded  by  a  certain  necessity. 

What  is  this  system?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
expeditions  ? 
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You  have  seen  various  German  nations — Goths,  Burgun- 
lians,  Franks,  Lombards,  &c.-— established  upon  the  Roman 
territory.  Of  all  these  tribes  or  confederations,  the  Franks 
irere  the  strongest,  and  occupied  the  central  position  in  the 
new  establishment.  Thej  were  not  united  among  themselves 
by  any  political  tie;  they  incessantly  make  war.  Still,  in 
some  respects,  and  whether  they  knew  it  or  not,  their  situation 
iras  similar,  and  their  interests  common. 

You  have  seen  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  these  new  masters  of  western  Europe,  tlie  Roman- 
Germans,  were  pressed  on  the  north-east,  along  the  Rhine 
ind  the  Danube,  by  new  German,  Slavonian,  and  other  tribes 
proceeding  to  the  same  territory;  on  the  south  by  the  Arabs 
spread  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  that 
thus  a  two- fold  movement  of  invasion  menaced  with  an  ap- 
proaching fall  the  states  but  just  rising  out  of  the  ruins  of 
die  Roman  empire. 

Now  let  us  see  what  was  the  work  of  Charlemagne  in  this 
•itiiation:  he  rallied  against  this  two-fold  invasion,  against  the 
new  assailants  who  crowded  upon  the  various  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  all  the  recently-established  inhabitants  of  liis  territory, 
incicnt  or  modern,  liomans  or  Germans.  Follow  the  course 
of  his  wars.  He  begins  by  definitively  subduing,  on  one  side, 
the  Roman  population,  who  still  attempted  to  free  themselves 
from  the  barbarian  yoke,  as  the  Aquitani  in  the  south  of  Gaul; 
cm  the  other,  the  later-arrived  German  population,  the  esta- 
blishment of  whom  was  not  consummated,  as  the  Lombards  in 
Italy,  Stc.  He  snatched  them  from  the  various  impulsions  which 
inimated  them,  united  them  all  under  the  domination  of  the 
Franks,  and  turned  them  against  the  two-fold  invasion,  which, 
m  the  north-east  and  south,  menaced  all  alike.  Seek  a  domi- 
nant fact  which  shall  be  common  to  all  the  wars  of  Charle- 
nagne;  reduce  them  all  to  their  simple  expression:  you  will 
lae  that  their  true  meaning  is,  that  they  are  the  struggle  of 
9ie  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  empire,  conquering  or  con- 
loered,  Romans  or  Germans,  against  the  new  invaders. 

They  are  therefore  essentially  defensive  wars,  brought  about 
by  a  triple  interest  of  territory,  race,  and  religion.  It  was 
tbe  interest  of  territory  which  especially  broke  out  against 
fte  nations  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  for  the  Saxons 
ind  Danes  were  Germans,  like  the  Franks  and  the  Irombards: 
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there  were  Prankish  tribes  among  them,  and  some  learned 
men  think  that  many  pretended  Saxons  may  have  been  only 
Franks,  established  in  Germany.  There  was,  thereforey  no 
diversity  of  race;  it  -was  merely  in  defence  of  the  territory 
that  war  took  place.  The  interest  of  territory  and  the 
interest  of  race  were  united  against  the  wandering  nationi 
beyond  the  Elbe,  or  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Danube,  against  the 
Slavonians  and  the  Avares.  Against  the  Arabs  who  inui* 
dated  the  south  of  Gaul,  there  was  interest  of  territory,  of 
race,  and  of  religion,  all  together.  Thus  did  the  rarioos 
causes  of  war  variously  combine;  but,  whatever  might  be  the 
combinations,  it  was  always  the  German  Christians  and  Ro- 
mans, who  defended  their  nationality,  their  territory,  and  their 
religion  against  nations  of  another  origin  or  creed,  who  sought 
a  soil  to  conquer.  All  their  wars  have  this  character — all  are 
derived  from  this  triple  necessity. 

Charlemagne  lind  in  no  way  reduced  tliis  necessity  into  a 
general  idea  or  theory;  but  he  understood  and  faced  it:  great 
men  rarely  do  otherwise.  He  faced  it  by  conquest;  defenuTe 
war  took  the  offensive  form;  he  carried  the  struggle  into  the 
territory  of  nations  who  wished  to  invade  his  own;  he  laboured 
to  reduce  the  foreign  races,  to  extirpate  the  hostile  creedi. 
Hence  arose  his  mode  of  government,  and  the  foundation  of 
his  empire:  offensive  war  and  conquest  required  this  vast  and 
formidable  unity. 

At  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the  conquests  cease,  the  unity 
disappears,  the  empire  is  dismembered  and  falls  to  pieces;  biit 
is  it  true  that  nothing  remained,  that  the  warlike  exploits  of 
Charlemagne  were  absolutely  sterile,  that  he  achieved  nothing 
founded  nothing?  There  is  but  one  way  to  resolve  this  ques- 
tion; it  is,  to  ask  ourselves  if,  after  Charlemagne,  the  countrisi 
which  he  had  governed  found  themselves  in  the  same  situatioa 
as  before:  if  the  two-fold  invasions  which,  on  the  north  and 
on  the  south,  menaced  their  territory,  their  religion,  and  their 
race,  recommenced  after  being  thus  suspended;  if  the  Sazom^ 
Slavonians,  Avares,  Arabs,  still  kept  the  possessors  of  the 
Roman  soil  in  ]>erpetual  disturbance  and  anxiety.  Evi- 
dently it  was  not  so;  true,  the  empire  of  Chariemagne  wis 
bn)ken  up,  but  into  separate  states,  which  arose  as  so  many 
barriers  at  all  ])oints  where  there  was  still  danger.  Up  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  Spain*  and 
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Italy  were  in  continual  fluctuation;  no  constituted  public  force 
bad  attained  a  permanent  shape;  he  was  compelled  to  be  con- 
stantly transporting  himself'  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  his 
dominions,  in  order  to  oppose  to  the  invaders  the  moveable 
and  temporary  force  of  his  armies.  After  him,  the  scene  is 
changed;  real  political  barriers,  states  more  or  less  organized, 
but  real  and  durable,  arose;  the  kingdoms  of  Lorraine,  of 
Germany,  Italy,  the  two  Burgundies,  Navarre,  date  from  that 
time;  and  in  spite  of  the  vicissitudes  of  their  destiny,  they 
subsist,  and  suffice  to  oppose  effectual  resistance  to  the  in- 
vading movement.  Accordingly,  that  movement  ceases,  or 
ot>ntinues  only  in  the  form  of  maritime  expeditions,  most 
desolating  at  the  points  which  they  reach,  but  which  cannot 
be  made  with  great  masses  of  men,  nor  produce  great  results. 

Although,  therefore,  the  vast  domination  of  Charlemagne 
disapi)eared  with  him,  it  is  not  true  that  he  founded  nothing; 
he  founded  all  the  states  which  sprung  from  the  dismember- 
ment of  his  empire.  His  conquests  entered  into  new  com- 
binations, but  his  wars  attained  their  end:  the  foundation  of 
the  work  subsisted,  although  its  form  was  changed.  It  is  thus 
that  the  action  of  great  men  is  in  general  exercised.  Charle- 
magne, as  an  administrator  and  legislator,  appears  to  us  under 
the  same  aspect. 

His  government  is  more  difficult  to  sum  up  than  his  wars. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  order  which  he  introduced  into  his 
states,  of  the  great  system  of  administration  which  he  attempted 
to  found.  I  indeed  believe  he  attempted  it,  but  he  was  very  fur 
from  suceeeding  in  his  attempt:  despite  the  unity, despite  the 
activity  of  his  thought  and  of  his  power,  the  disorder  around 
him  was  immense  and  invincible  ;  he  repressed  it  for  a 
moment  on  one  point,  but  the  evil  reigned  wherever  his 
terrible  will  did  not  come  ;  and  when  it  had  passed,  re- 
commenced the  moment  it  was  at  a  distance.  IV e  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  words.  Open,  in  tlic 
present  day,  the  Almanac  Royal;  you  may  read  the  system 
of  the  administration  of  France:  all  the  powers,  all  the 
functionaries,  from  the  last  step  to  the  most  elevated,  are 
there  indicated  and  classed  according  to  their  relations.  And 
there  is  no  illusion  —  the  things  pass,  in  fact,  as  they 
are  written;  the  book  is  a  faithful  image  of  the  reality.  It 
would  be  easy  to  construct  a  similar  aduiinistrative  chart  for 
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t\ui  cmpirf;  of  (*)mrlf;magn(;,  to  place  in  it  dukes,  coudIn, 
vif'ar.H,  cf;ntr;riicrfl,  ftlicriilH  (tfcafnni),  and  to  distribute  tliem, 
hi^r}in:liicull)r  orfrtinhcA,  over  tlif;  territfiry.  But  this  would 
only  \h:  a  voHt  fiction:  more  fn-qucritly,  in  most  places,  theiS 
riia^iMtrat*'.M  wfrnj  powcrh^MH,  or  tlK'jnwlvcs  diwjrderly.  The 
i'.iVori  of  (y)iarlf;rriii^'n':  to  InHtitntc  thf^rn  and  to  inuke  tliMn  act 
wa.i  r-ontiniial,  hut  an  inf^r-HMantly  failed.  Now  that  you  are 
wai'iicrl,  and  on  your  ^nard  a^rainHt  the  Hystr^matic  apitearancf;! 
of  this  p^overnn^'Ht,  I  may  sketch  the  features — you  will 
not  rofH'liide  too  niiK'Ji  from  them. 

The  local  j^overniii'Tit  muHt  he  diHtinguiHhed  from  the  central 
^^ovr-rnm*'Jit. 

Ill  til'-  provirif'-H,  the  power  of  the  «jmp'Tor  wan  ex'rni-"il 
hy  two  ela«.-''H  of  a^^rntH — one  l(M;al  and  permam-nt,  the  other 
-ent  to  a  di-»tanee,  and  tranHitory, 

In  the  iirnt  rla-H  wrre  included — firnt,  duke^,  eoiintJ, 
vicjii'M  of  court-:,  centcniern,  scninni,  ull  resident  inagi«*trat''i 
nominated  hy  the  cmjieror  liimHelf  f»r  hy  his  dele;(at*'M,  and 
crhar;r«;d  in  his  name  to  raise  foreef*,  to  render  juj^tire, 
to  maintain  order,  to  receive  trihute-;  Heeond,  benefi^i- 
ari^-;,  or  vasr»al-j  of  the  kin;r,  who  Jield  from  him,  .-oiii'- 
tiriHS  h'-H'-ditarily,  mon*  frequently  for  life,  rtill  mon-  U*-.' 
<|u*iitly  without  any  .-tipnlati(in  or  ruh*,  ^Mtate^  or  domain-*, 
tliroii;rhout  the  <xt<rit  of  which  they  i-xerdied,  mostly  in 
their  own  name,  partly  in  that  of  th*-  emperr^r,  a  certain  Jirri.— 
dictlr;n,  and  almost  all  the  ri;flits  r»f  .soverei^rnty,  Nothin;: 
was  w*-ll  det.ermin'd  or  M'vy  clear  with  regard  to  the  ailua- 
tion  of  heneticiari^'S,  Jmd  the  nature  of  their  power:  they  were 
at  onc<'  de|ej.'at*H  and  indepi-ndent,  proprietor.-i  and  ihu- 
fructuarieM;  and  one  or  other  of  the»-e  characters  prevail"'! 
in  theni  alt<Tnately.  I5nt  however  that  may  he,  they  wen*, 
without  douhf,  in  hahitual  relation  with  (Jhnrlemagne,  who 
made  use  of  them  eviywln-re  in  order  to  cronvey  and  exe- 
eute  hi.H  will. 

Ahov^  the  local  and  rehident  ajrents,  magistrateH,  or  Ix-nefi- 
ciarie,.y,  were,  the,  misst  ilnmuuri,  t''mpf»rary  aintiasr'ador'', 
char;'efl,  in  the  name  of  the.  ejriperor,  to  inspeet  the  pro- 
vinceH,  anthori/e.d  tr>  penetrate,  into  conceded  domainfi,  an 
well  as  into  {'n-i'.  lands,  inve-ted  with  the  right  of  reforming 
certain  ahuHeK,  and  calhid  upon  to  render  an  account  of 
'■v'.'ry thin;.";   to  their  ma^.t'-r.     'ihe  mistii  dominici  were  for 
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uurlemagne,  at  least  in  the  proyinces,  the  principal  medium 
order  and  administration. 

With  regard  to  the  central  government,  putting  aside  for  a 
iment  the  action  of  Charlemagne  himself,  and  of  his  per- 
oal  counsellors,  that  is  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  true  govem- 
Bnt,  the  national  assemblies,  to  judge  from  appearances,  and 
we  may  beUeve  almost  all  modem  historians,  occupied  an 
iportant  place.  They  were,  indeed,  frequent  and  active 
ider  his  reign.  The  following  is  a  table  of  those  which  are 
cpressly  mentioned  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  time: 


1 

Date. 

Place. 

770 

Worms. 

2 

771 

Valenciennes. 

3 

772 

Worms. 

4 

773 

Geneva. 

5 

775 

Duren. 

6 

770 

Worms. 

7 

777 

Paderborn. 

8 

779 

Dnren. 

9 

780 

Ehresburg. 

10 

781 

Worms. 

11 

782 

At  the  source  of  the  Lippe. 

12 

785 

Paderborn. 

13 

780 

Worms. 

14 

787 

Ibid. 

15 

788     . 

Ingelheim. 

10 

789 

Aix-la-Chapelle. 

17 

790 

Worms. 

IB 

792 

Ratisbon. 

19 

793 

Ibid. 

20 

794 

Frankfort. 

21 

795 

Kuflfenstein. 

22 

797 

Aix-la-Chapelle. 

23 

799 

Lippenheim. 

24 

800 

Mayence. 

20 

803 

Ibid. 

20 

804 

At  the  source  of  the  Lippe. 

27 

805 

Thionville. 

28 

800 

Nimeguen. 

29 

807 

Ooblentz. 

30 

800 

Aix-la-Chapelle. 

31 

810 

Verden. 

32 

811 

Ibid. 

33 

812 

Boulogne. 

U 

812 

Aix-la-Chapelle. 

3.') 

813 

Ibid. 

rou  11. 
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To  know  the  number  and  periodical  regolaritj  of  theae  great 
meetings,  doubtless,  is  something;  but  what  passed  within 
their  breast,  and  what  was  the  character  of  &eir  political 
intervention?  this  is  an  important  point. 

A  very  curious  monument  remains  upon  this  sabjeet;  one 
of  tlio  cotemporaries  and  counsellors  of  Charlemagne,  Ina 
cousin-german,  Adalhard,  abbot  of  Corbie,  wrote  a  treatifle 
entitled  De  Ordine  PalatUy  destined  to  make  known  tiw 
internal  government  of  Charlemagne,  and  more  espeoiallj  the 
general  assemblies.  This  treatise  is  lost;  but,  towards  the 
end  of  the  ninth  ^  century,  llincmar,  archbishop  of  Beims,  re- 
produced it  almost  complete  in  a  letter  of  instruction  written 
at  the  request  of  some  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  who  had  had 
recourse  to  his  counsel  for  the  government  of  Carloman,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Louis-le-Begue.  Certainly,  no  document  merits 
more  confidence.     Hero  we  read — 

"  It  was  the  custom  of  the  time  to  hold  two  councils  every 

year in  both  of  them,  and  in  order  that  they  might  not 

appear  convoked  witliout  motive,^  they  submitted  to  the 
examination  and  deliberation  of  the  nobles ....  and,  in  viitoe 
of  the  orders  of  the  king,  the  articles  of  the  law  named  capi' 
tula,  which  the  king  himself  had  drawn  up  by  the  inapiratiim 
of  God,  or  the  necessity  of  which  had  been  made  manifest  to 
liim  in  the  interval  between  the  meetings." 

The  proposition  of  the  capitularies,  or,  to  speak  in  modem 
phraseology,  the  initiative,  therefore,  emanated  firom  the 
emperor.  It  must  have  been  so:  the  initiative  is  natuiallj 
exercised  by  him  who  wislies  to  regulate,  to  reform,  and  it 
was  Charlemagne  who  had  conceived  this  design.  Still  I 
do  not  doubt  any  the  more  that  the  members  of  assemUj 
might  have  made  any  propositions  which  appeared  desirable 
to  them;  the  constitutional  mistrusts  and  artifices  of  our  times 
w(^re,  eertainly,  unknown  to  Charlemagne,  too  sure  of  his 
power  to  fear  the  liberty  of  deliberations,  and  who  aaw  in 

1  In  8R3. 
-  W'  ifuaxi  shu*  musa  nmrorari  viJvrentHr.  This  phrase  iadksaiM  tkiC 
most  of  till'  moinbcrH  of  thoue  aKHCwblies  looked  upon  tho  obligttiiiB  of  it> 
puiring  Uiither  bs  u  burden ;  that  they  liad  but  little  desire  to  there  ia  the 
le^Hlativc  power,  and  that  C'harlemague  wiHhed  to  legitSmele  their  eoave- 
cution  by  (^viug  tlioni  Honietliing  to  do,  far  rather  than  that  he  aal^ 
himself  to  tht  iieeeflsity  of  obtaining  their  adhesion. 
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these  aasemUies  a  means  of  govemmeiit  far  more  than  a 
barrier  to  his  authority.     I  resume  the  text  of  Hincmar: 

**  After  having  received  these  coomiiinications,  thej  deli- 
berated upon  them  one,  two,  three,  or  even  a  greater  number 
of  days,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  matter.  Messen- 
gers from  the  palace,  going  and  coming,  received  their  ques- 
tions  and  reported  the  answers;  and  no  stranger  approached 
the  place  of  their  meeting,  until  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tiona  had  been  put  before  the  eyes  of  the  great  prince,  who 
then,  with  the  wisdom  which  he  received  from  God,  adopted 
a  resolution  to  which  all  obeyed." 

The  definitive  resolution  always  depended  therefore  on 
Charlemagne  alone;  the  assembly  only  gave  him  information 
and  counsel.     Hincmar  continues: 

"The  things,  accordingly,  went  on  thus  for  one,  two,  or 
more  capitulanes,  until,  with  the  aid  of  Grod,  all  the  necessities 
cf  the  times  were  provided  for. 

"  While  his  affairs  were  treated  of  in  this  manner  out  of  the 
presence  of  the  king,  the  prince  himself,  amidst  the  multitude 
which  generally  came  to  the  general  councils,  was  occupied 
k  receiving  presents,  saluting  the  most  ccmsiderable  men, 
discoursing  with  those  whom  he  rarely  saw,  testifying 
sn  affectionate  interest  in  the  more  aged,  making  merry 
with  the  younger;  and  doing  these  and  similar  things  alike 
fer  ecclesiastics  as  for  seculars.  Still,  if  those  who  deliberated 
iqpon  matters  submitted  to  their  examination  manifested  a 
chsire  therefor,  the  king  repaired  to  them,  remained  with  them 
as  long  as  they  wished;  and  they  reported  to  him  with  com- 
^amiliarity  what  they  thought  of  everything,  and  what 
the  friendly  discussions  which  had  been  raised  among 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that,  if  the  weather  was 
fine,  all  this  passed  in  the  open  air;  if  not,  in  distinct  build- 
iagSy  where  those  who  had  to  deliberate  upon  the  propositions 
of  the  king  were  separated  from  the  multitude  of  persons 
iHio  came  to  the  assembly,  and  then  the  less  considerable 
men  could  not  enter.  The  places  destined  for  the  meeting  of 
the  lords  were  divided  into  two  parts,  so  that  the  bishops, 
ahbots,  and  priests,  high  in  dignity,  could  be  united  without 
aaj  mixture  of  the  laity.  In  the  same  way  the  counts  and 
otter  principal  men  of  the  state  were  separated,  in  the  morn- 
ing, firom  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  until,  the  king  present  or 
o2 
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absent,  they  were  all  met  together;  and  the  abovementioned 
lords,  the  priests  on  their  side,  and  the  laity  on  theirs, 
repaired  to  the  hall  assigned  to  them,  and  where  they 
had  honourably  prepared  their  seats.  When  the  lay  and 
ecclesiastical  lords  were  thus  separated  from  the  multitude,  it 
remained  in  their  option  to  sit  together,  or  separately,  ac- 
cording to  the  affairs  of  which  they  had  to  treat— ecdeBias* 
tical,  secular,  or  both.  So  if  they  wished  any  one  to  come, 
whether  to  demand  nourishment,  or  to  ask  a  question,  and 
again  to  dismisH  him,  after  having  received  what  they  wanted, 
they  could  do  so.  Thus  passed  the  examination  of  the  aifairs 
which  the  king  proposed  to  their  deliberations. 

"  The  scicond  occupation  of  the  king  was  to  demand  of  every 
one  what  he  hnd  to  rejwrt  to  him,  or  to  teach  him  concerning 
the  part  of  the  kingdom  whence  he  came.  Not  only  was  this 
permitted  to  every  one,  but  they  were  strictly  recommended 
to  inquire,  in  the  intervals  of  the  assemblies,  what  passed 
within  or  without  the  kingdom;  and  that  they  should  seek  to 
know  this  from  foreigners  as  well  as  countrymen,  enemies  as 
well  as  friends,  sometimes  by  employing  envoys,  and  without 
taking  much  care  as  to  how  the  intelligence  was  acquired.  The 
king  wished  to  know  whether,  in  any  part,  any  comer  of  the 
kingdom,  the  people  murmured  and  were  agitated,  and  what 
was  the  cause  of  its  agitation,  and  whether  it  had  come  to  a 
disturbance  upon  which  it  was  necessary  that  a  general 
council  should  be  employed,  and  other  similar  details.  He 
alHO  wished  to  know  if  any  of  the  subdued  nations  thought  of 
revolting;  if  any  of  those  who  had  revolted  seemed  disposed 
to  submit;  if  those  who  were  still  independent  menaced  the 
kingdom  with  any  attack,  &c.  Upon  all  these  matters,  wher- 
ever a  disturbance  or  a  danger  became  manifest,  he  principally 
asked  what  were  its  motives  or  occasion."  * 

I  shall  have  no  need  of  long  reflections  in  order  to  make 
you  recognise  the  true  character  of  these  assemblies;  it  is 
clearly  sliown  in  the  picture  which  has  been .  traced  by 
Ilincmar.  Charlemagne  alone  fills  it;  he  is  the  centre  and  soul 
of  all  things;  it  is  he  who  says  that  the,  assemblies  shall 
meet,  that  they  shall  deliberate;  it  is  he  who  occupies  hioiseU' 
about  the  state  of  the  country,  who  proposes  and  sanctions 
laws;  in  him  reside  the  will  and  impulsion;  it  is  from  him 
that  all  emanated,  in  order  to  return  to  him.     There  was 

*  Iliucni.  App.  ttc  Online  Palatiif  vol.  ii.  p.  201— Sid. 
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there  no  great  national  liberty,  no  true  public  activity;  but 
there  was  a  vast  means  of  government.  ^ 

This  means  was  by  no  means  sterile.  Independently  of 
the  force  which  Charlemagne  drew  from  it  for  current  affairs, 
you  have  seen  that  it  was  there  that  the  capitularies  were 
generally  drawn  up  and  decreed.  In  our  next  lecture  I  shall 
occupy  you  more  especially  with  this  celebrated  legislation. 
I  dedre  at  present  merely  to  give  you  an  idea  of  it. 

While  waiting  for  more  details,  here  is  a  table  of  the  capitu* 
lanes  of  Charlemagne,  with  their  number,  their  extent,  and 
their  object: 

Table  of  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne, 


Date. 

Place. 

CO 

=1 

1         . 
ill 

1 

•^ 
^ 

«l 

^ 

769 

18 

1 

17 

2 

779 

Duren     ..... 

23 

15 

8 

3 

788 

Ralisbon 

8 

7 

1 

4 

789 

AiX'la-Chapelle     .     . 

80 

19 

61 

6 

Id. 

10 
23 

14 

10 
9 

Id. 

7 

8 

Id. 

34 
17 

20 
15 

14 
o 

793 

9 

794 

Frankfort     .... 

54 

18 

30 

10 

797 

Aix-la-Chapelle      .     . 

11 

11 

n 

799 
Before 

5 

... 

5 

12 

800 

70 

13 

800 

5 

5 

14 

801 

8 

8 

15 

Id. 

1 
22 
41 

27 

1 
22 
14 

10 
17 

Id. 

802 



18 

Id. 

23 

18 

5 

19 

803 

Aix-la-Chapelle      .     . 

7 

... 

7 

20 

Id. 

Idem 

12 

... 

1 

21 

Id. 

Idem.       ..... 

1 

... 

1 

22 

Id. 

11 

11 

23 

Id. 

20 

27 

2 

24 

Id. 

12 

12 

'  See  my  Essais  sur  VHlstoire  de  Frauce^  p.  315 — 344. 
*  Domestic  and  Rural  Legislation.     This  is  the  capitulary  De  Villis. 
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Table  of  the  CafUulariei  of  Charlemaftie--'^r]^&UBL9A. 


25 
20 
27 

iiH 
2!) 

i\0 
34 

3r> 

30 
37 

;i8 

30 
4() 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
4H 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
50 

57 
68 
5» 
60 


Date. 


803 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

804 

Id. 

805 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

800 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

807 

80H 

809 

Id. 

810 

Id. 

Id. 

811 

Id. 

Id. 

812 

Id. 

Id. 

813 

Id. 

Id. 

1>«U 


Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 


Place. 


Worms  . 

Seltz  .  . 

Idem  .  . 
Thionville 

Idem  .  . 

Idem  .  . 

Idem  .  . 


Nimeguen 


Aix-la-Cliapello 
Idem  .... 
Idem  .... 


Boulogne 


Aix-la-Chapelle 
Idem  .... 


Total    .     . 


I 


22 

B 

13 

3 

8 

12 

10 

25 

10 

1 

20» 

8 

0 

8 

10 

23 

7 

30 
37 
10 
18 
10 
5 
12 
13 
0 
0 
11 
13 
28 
20 
40 


14 

13 

13 

0 


1126 


I 


20 

8 

XI 


23 
14 


7 

0 

7 

IB 

7 
28 
30 
15 
14 
13 
0 
7 

0 
0 
11 
13 
0 
10 
40 


12 


021 


2 
3 
8 
12 
10 
2 
2 
1 


1 

1 

23 

2 
1 
1 

4 
3 

0 
13 


19 
1 

33 

U 

18 

1 

9 


419 


'  Political  Legiilalion.    Division  of  Statat. 
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Surely  snehateble  gives  eridenoeof  great  legislative  activitj ; 
and  jet  it  sajs  noUung  of  the  revision  which  Charlemagne 
caused  to  he  made  of  the  ancient  barharons  laws,  especiaUv 
tiie  Salic  and  Lombard  laws.  In  fSact,  activity,  an  universal, 
indefatigaUe  activity,  the  desire  to  think  of  everything,  of 
introducing  everywhere  at  (moe  animation  and  mle,  is  the  true, 
the  great  characteristic  of  the  government  of  Charlemagne— 
the  diaracter  which  he  himself,  and  he  alone^  impressed  on  his 
times.  I  am  about  to  place  before  you  a  new  proof  of  this. 
This  was  not  a  time  (allow  me  the  expression)  for  much 
writing  and  scribbling;  of  a  surety,  the  multitude  of  official 
acts  drawn  up  under  a  reign  would  not  prove  any  great  things 
in  favour  of  the  genius  of  a  monarch  in  the  present  day.  It 
was  different  wi&  those  of  Charlemagne.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  large  number  of  public  acts  of  all  kinds  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  it,  is  an  incontestable  testimony  of 
the  immense  and  contagious  activity,  which  was,  peihaps,  his 
greatest  superiority  and  his  surest  power.  The  following  is 
a  table  and  classification  of  those  acts*-of  those,  at  least,  which 
have  been  printed  in  learned  collections.  Many  others  are 
doubtless  lost;  others,  perhaps,  remain  in  manuscript,  and 
unknown. 


T€Utle  of  the  Principal  DiphnuUf  Documents,  Letters,  and  various  Acts 
emanated /rom  Charlemagne  or  other  great  men,  La^  or  Ecclesiastical, 
under  his  Reign. 
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zh  are  the  facts — at  least,  such  are  the  frames  in  which 
ire  pkced.  Now,  I  here  reproduce  the  question  which  I 
I  just  now  concerning  the  wars  of  Charlemagne.  Is  it 
is  it  possible,  that  of  this  government,  so  active  and 
>us,  nothing  remained — that  tJl  disappeared  with  Charle- 
3 — ^that  he  founded  nothing  for  the  internal  consolidation 
iety? 

lat  fell  with  Charlemagne,  what  rested  upon  him  alone, 
sould  not  survive  him,  was  the  central  government, 
continuing  some  time  under  Louis  le  Debonnaire  and 
es  le  Chauve,  but  with  less  and  less  energy  and  in- 
«,  the  gener^  assemblies,  the  missi  dominieij  the  whole 
nery  of  the  central  and  sovereign  administration,  dis- 
red.  Not  so  the  local  government,  the  dukes,  counts^ 
«s,  centeniers,  beneficiaries,  vassals,  who  held  authority 
dr  several  neighbourhoods  under  the  rule  of  Charle- 
e.  Before  his  time,  the  disorder  had  been  as  great  in 
k>cality  as  in  the  commonwealth  generally;  landed  pro- 
8»  magistracies  were  incessantly  changing  hands;  no 
positions  or  influences  possessed  any  steadmess  or  per- 
ice.  During  the  forty-six  years  of  his  government, 
influences  had  time  to  become  rooted  in  the  same  soil, 
tsame  families;  they  had  acquired  stability,  the  first 
don  of  the  progress  which  was  destined  to  render  them 
eaadent  and  hereditary,  and  make  them  the  elements  of 
udal  regime.  Nothing,  certainly,  less  resembles  feu- 
I  than  the  sovereign  unity  which  Charlemagne  aspired 
ablish;  yet  he  is  the  true  founder  of  feudal  society!  it 
e  who,  by  arresting  the  external  invasions,  and  repress- 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  intestine  disorders,  gave  to 
situations,  fortunes,  influences,  sufficient  time  to  take 
ossession  of  the  country.  After  him,  his  general  govern- 
perished  like  his  conquests;  his  unity  of  authority  like 
ctended  empire;  but  as  the  empire  was  broken  into 
ite  states,  which  acquired  a  vigorous  and  durable  life, 
e  central  sovereignty  of  Charlemagne  resolved  itself 
multitude  of  local  sovereignties,  to  which  a  portion  of 
rength  of  his  government  had  been  imparted,  and  which 
oqoired  under  its  shelter  the  conditions  requisite  for 
f  and  durability;  so  that  in  this  second  point  of  view. 
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in  liiB  civil  as  well  as  military  capacity,  if  ve  look  beyond 
first  appearances,  he  accomplisJied  and  founded  much. 

1  might  show  him  to  you  accomplishing  and  leaving  analo- 
gous results  in  the  church;  there  also  he  arrested  dissolution, 
until  liis  time  always  increasing:  there  also  he  gave  society 
time  to  rest,  to  acquire  some  consistency  and  to  enter  upon 
new  paths.  Hut  time  pn^ssos:  I  have  yet  at  present  to  speak  of 
the  iniiucnce  of  Charlemagne  in  the  intellectual  order,  and 
of  tlie  place  occupied  by  his  reign  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind;  scarcely  shall  1  be  able  to  point  out  the  principal 
features. 

It  is  more  diilicult  here  than  anywhere  else  to  sum  up 
facts  and  present  them  in  a  table.  The  acts  of  Charlemigne 
in  favour  of  moral  civilization  form  no  entirety,  manifest  no 
systematic  form;  they  are  isolated,  scattered  acts;  at  times 
the  foundation  of  certain  schools,  at  times  measures  taken  for 
the  improvement  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  the  progress 
of  the  knowledge  which  depends  on  them;  also  general 
recommendations  for  the  instruction  of  priests  and  laymen; 
but  most  fre<]ueutly  an  eager  protection  of  distinguiahed  men, 
and  a  particular  care  to  surround  himself  with  them.  There 
is  notliing  systematic,  nothing  that  can  be  estimated  bj  the 
mere  juxtaposition  of  iigures  and  words.  I  wish,  however,  with 
a  touch,  and  without  entering  into  details,  to  place  before  yoa 
some  facta  which  may  give  you  an  idea  of  tlmt  kind  of  ad ' 
of  Charlemagne,  of  which  more  is  said  tluin  is  known. 
appears  to  me  that  a  table  of  the  celebrated  men  who  ^ 
born  and  died  under  his  reign — ^that  is,  of  the  celebrated  i 
whom  he  employed,  and  those  whom  he  made-^woakL  1 
efficiently  towards  this  end;  this  body  of  names  and  of  woiks 
may  be  token  as  a  decided  proof,  and  even  as  a  correct  eBtiiiia%e 
of  the  influence  of  Charlemagne  over  minds. 
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Snreljsach  a  table  la  sufficient  to  prove  that  at  this  epochi 
and  under  the  star  of  Charlemagne,  intdOectual  activitjr  waa 
great.  Becal  to  your  minds  the  times  from  whence  we  set 
out ;  call  to  mind  that  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  centory, 
we  had  great  difficulty  in  fuiding  any  names,  any  works;  that 
sennons  and  legends  were  almost  the  only  monuments  which 
we  encountered.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  you  see  reappear, 
and  that  almost  at  once,  philosophical,  lustorical,  philoiogica], 
and  critical  writings;  you  find  yourself  in  the  presence  cC 
ftady  and  science — ^that  is  to  say,  of  pure  and  cUsinterested 
mtellectaal  activity,  of  the  real  movement  of  mind.  I  shall 
90on  discuss  with  you,  in  a  more  detailed  manner,  the  men 
and  the  works  I  have  just  named,  and  you  will  see  that  they 
truly  commence  a  new  epoch,  and  merit  the  most  serious 
attention. 

Now,  I  ask,  have  we  a  right  to  say  that  Charlemagne  haa 

founded  nothing,  that  nothing  remains  of  his  works?    I  have 

iwrdy  given  you  a  glimpse,  as  in  a  transient  panoramay  of 

Aeir  principal  results ;  and  yet  their  permanence  is  thna 

fhown  therein  as  clearly  as  their  grandeur.      It  is  evident 

ttat,  by  his  wars,  by  his  government,  and  by  hia  action  upon 

Binds,  Charlemagne  has  left  the  most  profound  traces;  that 

Bmany  of  the  things  he  did  perished  with  him,  many  others 

lave  survived  him;  that  western  Europe,  in  a  word,  left  hia 

knds  entirely  different  from  what  it  was  when  he  received  it. 

;     What  is  the  general,  dominant  character  of  this  change,  of 

Ae  crisis  over  which  Charlemagne  presided  ? 

■  Take  in  at  one  view,  that  history  of  tiie  civilization  in 

hiBoe  under  the  Merovingian  kings  which  we  have  just  stu- 

iU;  it  is  the  history  of  a  constant,  universal  decline.     In 

Miyidual  man  as  in  society,  in  the  religious  society  as  in  civil 

lodety,  everywhere  we  have  seen  anarchy  and  weakness  ex* 

teding  itself  more  and  more  ;  we  have  seen  everything 

koonoe  enervated  and  dissolved,  both  institutions  and  ideas, 

ViMKt  remained  of  the  Roman  world  and  what  the  Germana 

,  hi  introduced.     Up  to  the  eighth  century,  nothing  of  what 

kid  formerly  been  could  continue  to  exist ;  nothing  which 

IMned  to  dawn  could  succeed  in  fixing  itself. 

;  Dating  from  Charlemagne,  the  face  of  things  changes;  de* 

0f  16  arrested,  progress  recommences.    Yet  fcnr  a  long  period 

tike  diMNrder  will  be  enormous,  the  progress  partial,  but  Httie 
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yisible,  or  often  suspended.  This  matters  not:  we  shall  no 
more  encounter  those  long  ages  of  disorganization,  of  always 
increasing  intellectual  sterility :  through  a  thousand  suffer- 
ings, a  thousand  interruptions,  we  shall  see  power  and  life 
revive  in  man  and  in  society.  Charlemagne  marks  the  limit 
at  which  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  Roman  and  barbarian 
world  is  consiunmated,  and  where  really  begins  the  formation 
of  modern  Europe,  of  the  new  world.  It  was  under  his  reign, 
and  as  it  were  under  his  hand,  that  the  shock  took  place  by 
which  European  society,  turning  right  round,  left  the  paths 
of  destruction  to  enter  those  of  creation. 

If  you  would  know  truly  what  perished  with  him,  and  what, 
independently  of  the  changes  of  form  and  appearance,  is  the 
portion  of  his  works  which  did  not  survive  hun,  if  I  mistake 
not,  it  is  this: 

In  opening  this  course,  the  first  fact  which  presented  itself 
to  your  eyes,  the  first  spectacle  at  which  we  were  present,  was 
that  of  the  old  Roman  empire  struggling  with  the  barbarians. 
The  latter  triumphed  ;  they  destroyed  the  Empire.  In  com- 
bating it,  they  respected  it;  no  sooner  had  they  destroyed  it, 
than  they  aspired  to  reproduce  it.  All  the  great  barbaric 
chiefs,  Ataulphe,  Theodoric,  Euric,  Glovis,  showed  them- 
selves full  of  the  desire  of  succeeding  to  the  Roman  em- 
perors, of  adapting  their  tribes  to  the  frame  of  that  society 
which  they  had  conquered.  None  of  them  succeeded  there- 
in ;  none  of  them  contrived  to  resuscitate  the  name  and 
forms  of  the  empire,  even  for  a  moment;  they  were  overcome 
by  that  torrent  of  invasion,  by  that  general  course  of  dis- 
solution which  carried  all  things  before  it ;  barbarism, 
incessantly  extended  and  renewed  itself,  but  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  still  present  to  all  imaginations  ;  it  was  between  bar- 
barism and  Roman  civilization  that,  in  aJl  minds  of  any  com- 
pass at  all,  the  question  lay. 

It  was  still  in  this  position  when  Charlemagne  appeared;  lie 
also,  he  especially  nursed  the  hope  of  resolving  it,  as  iJl  tbe 
great  barbarians  who  went  before  him  had  wished  to  reaolTe  it, 
— that  is  to  say,  by  reconstituting  the  empire.  What  Dio- 
cletian, Constantine,  Julian,  had  attempted  to  mMntn^n  witfi 
the  old  wrecks  of  the  Roman  legions,  that  is,  the  stmnle 
against  the  invasion,  Charlemagne  undertook  to  do  wm 
il^anks,  Goths,  and  Lombards:  he  occupied  the  same  territory; 
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he  proposed  to  himself  the  same  design.  Without,  and  ahnost 
always  on  the  same  frontiers,  he  maintained  the  same  struggle; 
within,  he  restored  its  name  to  the  empire,  he  attempted  to 
bring  back  the  unity  of  its  administration;  he  placed  the 
imperial  crown  upon  his  head.  Strange  contrast!  He  dwelt 
in  Grermanj;  in  war,  in  national  assemblies,  in  the  interior 
of  his  family,  he  acted  as  a  German;  his  personal  nature, 
his  language,  his  manners,  his  external  form,  his  way  of 
living,  were  Grerman;  and  not  only  were  they  German, 
but  he  did  not  desire  to  change  them.  ''  He  always  wore," 
says  Eginhard,  'Hhe  habit  of  his  fathers,  the  habit  of  the 
Franks.  .  .  .  Foreign  costumes,  however  rich,  he  scorned, 
and  suffered  no  one  to  be  clothed  with  them.  Twice  only 
during  the  stay  which  he  made  at  Rome,  first  at  the  request 
of  pope  Adrian,  and  then  at  the  solicitation  of  Leo,  the 
successor  of  that  pontiff,  he  consented  to  wear  the  long  tunic, 
the  chlamys,  and  the  Roman  sandaL"  He  was,  in  fact, 
completely  German,  with  the  exception  of  the  ambition  of 
his  thought;  it  was  towards  the  Roman  empire,  towards 
Roman  civilization  that  it  tended;  that  was  what  he  desired 
to  establish,  with  barbarians  as  his  instruments. 

This  was,  in  him,  the  portion  of  egoism  and  illusion;  and 
in  this  it  was  that  he  failed.  The  Roman  empire,  and  its 
unity,  were  invincibly  repugnant  to  the  new  distribution  of 
the  population,  the  new  relations,  the  new  moral  condition  of 
mankind;  Roman  civilization  could  only  enter  as  a  transformed 
element  into  the  new  world  which  was  preparing.  This  idea, 
this  aspiration  of  Charlemagne,  was  not  a  public  idea,  nor  a 
public  want;  all  that  he  did  for  its  accomplishment  perished 
with  him.  Yet  even  of  this  vain  endeavour  something 
remained.  The  name  of  the  western  empire,  revived  by  him, 
and  the  rights  which  were  thought  to  be  attached  to  the  title  of 
emperor,  resumed  their  place  among  the  elements  of  history, 
and  were  for  several  centuries  longer  an  object  of  ambition, 
an  influencing  principle  of  events.  Even,  therefore,  in  the 
purely  egoistical  and  ephemeral  portion  of  his  operations,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  ideas  of  Charlemagne  were  absolutely 
sterile,  nor  totally  devoid  of  duration. 

Here  we  must  stop;  the  way  is  long,  and  I  have  proceeded 
so  quickly  that  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  describe  the  princi- 
pal events  of  the  journey.     It  is  difficult,  it  is  fatiguing  to 
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have  to  oompresB  within  a  few  pageB  what.fiUad  the  life  of  • 
great  man.  I  have  as  yet  only  been  aUe  to  give  yooa 
general  idea  of  the  reign  of  Chariemagne,  and  of  his  plan 
in  the  history  of  our  civilizati<ML  I  shall  probaUy  en^ky 
many  of  the  following  lectures  in  m^fcing  yoa  »iri^vit^ 
with  him  under  certain  q>ecial  relations;  thmigh  I  shall  be 
very  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  subject. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  LECTURE. 


Object  of  the  lecture — Of  capitularies  in  general — ^Reriew  of  the  capitularieii 
of  the  CarloTingian  Frank  kings^-Of  the  two  forma  nnder  which  the 
capitularies  have  descended  to  us — Scattered  capitoluies — Collection  of 
Angesise  and  of  the  deacon  Benedict—  Of  the  edition  of  the  capitularies 
by  Baluze — Erroneous  idea  geuerally  entertained  as  to  capitularies — 
They  are  not  iuTariably  laws—  Great  variety  in  thete  acts — Attempt  at 
classification — Table  of  contents  of  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne : 
1.  Moral  legislation — 2.  Political  legislation — 3.  Penal  legislation— 4. 
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I  ANNOUNCED  to  jou  my  intention  of  laying  before  you  a 
summary  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  its  results, 
reviewing  his  government  and  liis  influence  upon  intellectual 
development.  In  the  first  of  these  respects,  the  picture  I 
have  placed  before  you  i^pears  to  me  sufficiently  complete; 
it  presents,  I  think,  a  clear  and  precise  idea  of  the  part  filled 
by  the  wars  of  Charlemagne  in  the  history  of  civilization  in 
the  west;  and,  moreover,  I  could  not  enter  more  fuUy  into 
the  subject,  without  going  through  an  absolute  and  continuous 
narration  of  eyents.  As  to  the  government  of  Charlemagne 
and  its  action  upon  mind,  what  I  have  said  in  the  last  lecture 
is  altogether  incomplete,  and  I  may,  without  losing  myself  in 
details,  enter  more  closely  into  this  part  of  the  subject.  I 
will  proceed  to  do  so.  The  legislation  of  Charlemagne  will 
now  occupy  our  attention:  that  which  he  did  in  protecting 
intellectual  development,  with  an  account  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  lived  and  laboured  under  his  influence,  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  following  lectures. 
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It  is  commonlj  supposed  that  the  term  capiiularies  applies 
only  to  the  laws  of  Charlemagne;  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
word  capituloy  ^^  little  chapters,"  equally  applies  to  all  the 
laws  of  the  Frank  kings.  I  have  no  remark  to  make  at 
present  respecting  the  capitularies,  in  themselves  of  very  slight 
importance,^  of  the  first  race;  of  those  of  the  second  racey 
there  have  come  down  to  us  152 — ^namely, 

5  capitularies  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  commencing  with  the  year 
7«52,  the  period  of  his  elevation  to  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Franks. 

65  of  Charlemagne. 

20  of  Louis  le  Dehonnaire. 

02  of  Charles  le  Chauve, 

3  of  Louis  le  Begue. 
3  of  Carloman. 

1  of  Eudes. 

3  of  Charles  le  Simple. 

I  reckon  here  only  the  acts  of  such  Carlovingians  as 
reigned  in  France;  several  descendants  of  Charlemagne, 
established  in  Germany  and  Italy,  also  left  capitularies,  but 
with  these  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  capitularies  enumerated  have  come  down  to  us  in  two 
different  forms.  We  have  them,  first,  in  the  shape  of  is 
many  separate  acts,  scattered  through  various  manuscripts, 
sometimes  with,  sometimes  without  date;  and  there  exists^ 
secondly,  a  collection  of  them  made  in  the  course  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  divided  into  seven  books.  The  four  first  of  these 
were  compiled  by  Angesise,  abbot  of  Fontenelle,  one  of  tlie 
councillors  of  Charlemagne,  who  died  in  833.  He  collected 
and  classified  the  capUuIa  of  that  prince,  and  a  portion  of 
those  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  The  first  book  contains  162 
capitnla  of  Charlemagne,  relative  to  ecclesiastical  afilairs. 

The  second,  forty-eight  capitula  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire^ 
in  the  same  class  of  subjects. 

The  third,  ninety-one  capitula  of  Charlemagne  on  temporal 
affairs. 

The  foui-th,  seventy-seven  capitula  of  Louis  le  Debonniin 
on  temporal  affairs. 

1  T}ie  tabic  in  the  twentieth  lecture  mentions  only  sixty ;  bat  then  wm 
be$*iues  five  private  acts,  wlijch,  upon  refkctiou,  I  think  ought  to  be 
among  tLc  capitularies. 
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To  these  four  books,  which,  immediately  upon  their  publi- 
cation, acquired  such  credit  that  Charles  le  Ghauve,  in  his 
own  capitularies,  cites  them  as  an  official  code,  a  deacon  of 
Majence,  named  Benedict,  at  the  request  of  his  archbishop, 
Otger,  added,  about  the  year  842,  three  new  books,  consti- 
tuting the  fifllh,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  of  the  collection,  and 
which  contain: 

The  fifth,  405  capitula;  the  sixth,  436  capitula;  the  seventh, 
478  capitula.     In  all,  1697. 

But,  besides  the  capitularies  which  Angesise  had  omitted, 
and  those  which  had  been  declared  since  the  compilation  of 
his  collection,  the  three  books  of  the  deacon  Benedict  contain  a 
nmnber  of  acts  with  which  the  Carlovingian  kings  had  nothing 
to  do;  for  instance,  fragments  of  the  Roman  law,  extracted 
from  the  Theodosian  code,  from  Breviarium  of  the  Visigoths, 
from  Justinian,  Julian,  &c.  We  even  find  there  considerable 
fragments  of  the  famous  collection  known  bj  the  name  of  The 
false  Decretals,  pretended  canons,  and  ^ther  acts  of  the  first 
popes — a  collection  at  this  time  scarcely  known,  and  which 
B^edict  himself  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  into  vogue;  so 
that  many  learned  persons  have  assigned  their  fabrication  to 
him. 

Four  supplements,  added  by  anonymous  compilers  at  later 
periods  to  the  seven  books  already  mentioned,  extend  the 
number  of  articles  in  this  collection  to  2100. 

The  capitularies  have  been  published  several  times  under 
both  these  forms.  The  best  edition  is  unquestionably  that  of 
Baluze,  in  two  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1677.  It  is  not  only  the 
best  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  but  it  is  excellent  in  itself. 
**0f  all  the  sources  of  the  law  of  the  middle  ages,"  says 
Savigny,^  ^'I  have  found  none  more  fully  presented  to  us  than 
the  capitularies  in  Baluze's  excellent  edition."  And,  in  fact, 
it  is  far  more  complete,  and  better  edited,  than  those  of 
Lindenbrog,  Pithou,  Herold,  Du  Tillet,  &c.  BalUze  had 
collected  a  great  number  of  manuscripts,  and  he  published 
fragments  and  whole  capitularies  previously  inedited.  His 
work  may  fairly  be  described  as  a  vast  and  good  collection  of 
texts;  but  there,  in  truth,  its  merit  ends.  The  texts  them- 
selves have  been  subjected  to  no  examination,  to  no  critical 

»  ii.  91. 
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revision.  Baluze  has  given  them  to  us  exactly  as  he  found  thaniy 
witliout  troubling;  himself  to  inquire  whether  or  no  the  copyists 
had  confused  them,  or  filled  them  with  blunders.  It  would 
doubtless  have  been  an  entire  misconception  to  have  sought 
to  introduce  into  the  capitularies  an  order  foreign  to  the  ideas 
of  the  primitive  legislator,  to  have  classified  them  systemati- 
cally,  to  have  curtailed  repetitions  emanating  from  the  legislator 
himnelf,  and  which  are  characteristic  of  his  work.  But  there 
arc,  in  the  various  manuscripts,  a  confusion  and  a  want  of 
accuracy  which  are  manilestly  attributable  to  the  coi»3ri8ts 
alone;  a  muhitude  of  words  ore  cluuiged,  a  multitude  of 
articles  wrongly  placed;  various  readings  of  the  same  mann* 
script  arc  set  down  as  diiferent  capUula,  I  do  not  by  any 
means  pro])Osc  to  go  through  a  list  of  the  blunders  of  this 
description,  or  to  discuss  the  question  of  their  rectification. 
All  1  desire  to  point  out  to  you  is  the  general  fact  that  they 
exist  in  abundan(*x^  and  that  lialuze's  work,  consequently^ 
valuable  in  many  respects,  is  still  only  to  be  regarded  as  the 
materials  fur  a  really  correct  and  satisfactory  edition  of  the 
capitulari(is — an  edition,  however,  which  it  would  require 
long  and  arduous  and  scientific  labour  to  produce. 

IjCt  us  iirst  consider  the  capitularies  tliemselves. 

At  the  first  glance,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  confusion  which  pervades  this  word:  it  is  indiscrimi- 
nately applied  to  all  the  acts  inserted  in  Baluze's  coUeeCion; 
and  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  the  greater  portion  of  those  acts 
difier  essentially  from  capitularies,  properly  so  called.  What 
would  be  the  effect,  if,  some  centuries  hence,  a  compiler  wen 
to  take  all  the  acts  of  a  government  of  our  times,  of  the 
Fren(!h  administration  for  instance,  in  the  last  reign,  and, 
throwing  them  promiscuously  togethcur  in  one  heap,  under  OM 
undistinj^uishing  title,  were  to  give  the  collection  forth  ss 
the  legislation,  the  code  of  the  period?  The  result  would 
manifestly  be  an  utterly  absurd  and  foUacious  chaos;  law% 
ordinandi,  decrees,  briefs  of  the  crown,  personal  judgmeali^ 
departmental  circulars,  would  be  mixed  up  together,  hap- 
hazard, in  utter  confusion.  This  has  been  exactly  the  esse 
with  the  capitulario.4.  1  will  proceed  to  analyse  the  ooUediflB 
of  Haluze,  classifying  according  to  their  nature  and  olgeels 
the  acts  of  all  kinds  which  we  meet  with  there.  You  willst 
once  see  how  great  is  tlieir  diversity. 
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We  find  theore  under  the  general  title  of  capitularies: 

1.  Ancient  national  laws  revised ;  the  SfJic  law,  for  ex* 
ample.^ 

2.  Extracts  from  the  ancient  laws,  Salic,  Lombard,  Ba- 
varian, &C.;  extracts  evidently  made  for  a  particular  purpose, 
a  particular  place,  a  particular  moment  of  time,  for  a  special 
neceesitj,  the  nature  of  which  there  is  no  longer  anything  to 
indicate  to  us.^ 

3.  Additions  to  the  ancient  laws,  to  the  Salic  law,  for 
instance,^  to  the  law  of  the  Lombards,^  to  that  of  the  Bava* 
rians,^  &c.  These  additions  seem  to  have  been  made  in  a 
peculiar  form,  and  with  peculiar  solemnities;  that  to  the 
Salic  law  is  preceded,  in  an  ancient  manuscript,  by  these 
words: 

**  These  are  articles  which  the  lord  Charles  the  Great, 
emperor,  caused  to  be  written  in  his  councils,  and  ordered  to 
be  inserted  among  the  other  laws/' 

The  legislature,  indeed,  appears  to  have  required  the 
adhesion  of  the  people  to  these  additions  more  expressly  than 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  law;  thus,  in  803,  the  year  in  which 
the  additions  to  the  Salic  law  were  made,  we  find  Charle- 
magne issuing  the  following  direction  to  his  missi: 

"  Let  the  people  be  interrogated  touching  the  articles  which 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  law;  and  after  they  have  all 
eonsented  to  them,  let  them  affix  to  the  said  articles  their  sig- 
nature in  confirmation."^ 

4.  Extracts  from  the  acts  of  the  councils,  and  from  the 
entire  body  of  canonical  legislation;  the  great  capitulary 
enacted  at  Aix4a-Chapelle,  in  789,^  and  a  host  of  articles 
in  the  other  capitularies  are  nothing  more  than  such  ex- 
tnusts. 

6.  New  laws,  of  which  some  were  passed  by  the  general 
•Memblies  of  the  people,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  great 
laymen  and  great  ecclesiastics  together,  or  of  the  eccle- 
MStics  alone,  or  of  the  laymen  alone;  while  the  rest  appear  to 

>  See  Baluze,  i.  col.  281,  sub  atino  798. 

'  Extract  from  the  law  of  the  Lombards,  cap.  a.  801 ;  Baluze,  i.  col. 
349 ;  from  the  law  of  the  Bipuarians,  cap.  a.  803  :  id.  col.  395. 
»  Cap.  tt.  803.  id.  i.  387.  *  Cap.  a.  801 ;  id.  i.  345. 

»  Cap.  1.  788  ;  id.  i.  207. 
•  Cap.  a.  803,  §  19.  i.  394.  '  Jd.  i.  209. 
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liave  been  the  work  of  the  emperor  himself,  to  have  been  what 
we  now  call  ordinances.  The  distinctions  between  these  two 
classes  of  laws  are  not,  on  a  close  examination,  very  precisely 
marked,  but  they  are  perceptible. 

6.  Instructions  given  by  Charlemagne  to  his  missij  on 
their  departure  for  the  provinces,  and  designed  sometdmes 
to  regulate  the  personal  conduct  of  the  missiy  sometimes  to 
guide  them  in  their  inquiries,  very  often  as  simple  communi- 
cations to  the  people  in  particular  districts,  which  the  miisi 
were  to  convey.  Acts  of  this  description,  very  foreign,  in 
part,  at  all  events,  to  our  notions  of  legislation,  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  capitularies;^  articles  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent nature  are  sometimes  mixed  up  with  them. 

7.  Answers  given  by  Charlemagne  to  questions  addressed 
to  him  by  the  counts  or  bishops,  or  missi  dominicij  on  the 
occasion  of  difficulties  occurring  to  them  in  the  course  of  their 
administration,''^  and  wherein  he  solves  these  diflEieulties, 
which  have  reference  sometimes  to  matters  which  we  should 
call  legislative,  sometimes  to  points  in  executive  administra- 
tion, sometimes  to  private  interests. 

8.  Questions  which  Charlemagne  proposed  to  put  to  the 
bishops  or  counts  at  the  next  general  assembly,  and  which 
he  had  noted  down  on  paper  that  they  might  not,  meantimei 
pass  out  of  his  recollection.  These  questions,  which  are  among 
the  most  curious  documents  in  the  whole  collection,  bear  in 
general  a  character  of  censure  and  reprimand  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  to  be  addressed.  I  will  read  a  few  of  them 
to  give  you  a  practical  idea  of  the  liberality  and  good  sense 
which  chturacterized  the  mind  of  Charlemagne.  My  trans- 
lation is  literal: 

''  How  does  it  happen  that,  both  on  the  frontiers  and  with 
the  army,  wherever  there  is  any  great  measure  to  be  taken 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  one  man  will  not  give  aid  to 
another?**^ 

''  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  continual  suits  by  which 
every  one  appears  seeking  to  wrest  from  his  neighbour  that 
which  he  possesses?""* 

»  Cap.  n.  780;  BhIuzc,  i.  :>i:];  a.  .sO>,  i.  ;j.51;  a.  8IV2.  i.  :)i5;  a.  8W, 
i.  m\  ;  a.  S(HJ,  i.  440. 

2  (io  Cap.  a.  m^  :  id.  i.  401. 

»  1  Cap.  0.  811,  J  1.     Baluze,  i.  477.  «  /ft.  §  2. 
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''  To  ascertain  on  what  occasions  and  in  what  places  the 
ecclesiastics  and  the  laity  seek,  in  the  manner  stated,  to 
impede  each  other  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  func- 
tions. To  inquire  and  discuss  up  to  what  point  a  bishop  or 
an  abbot  is  justified  in  interfering  in  secular  affairs,  and  a 
count  or  other  layman  with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  To  inter- 
rogate them  closely  on  the  meaning  of  those  words  of  the 
Apostle :  ^  No  man  that  warreth  for  the  law,  entangleth 
himself  with  the  affairs  of  this  life.'  Inquire  to  whom  these 
words  apply."  * 

'^  Desire  the  bishops  and  abbots  to  tell  us  truly  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  always  in  their  mouths:  *  Renounce 
the  world;'  and  by  what  signs  we  may  distinguish  those  who 
have  renounced  the  world,  from  those  who  still  adhere  to  the 
world:  is  it  merely  that  the  former  do  not  bear  arms,  or 
aiarry  publicly?  ^ 

"  To  ask  them  further,  whether  he  is  to  be  considered  as 
having  renounced  the  world,  whom  we  see  labouring,  day  by 
day,  by  all  sorts  of  means,  to  augment  his  possessions;  now 
■laking  use,  for  this  purpose,  of  menaces  of  eternal  flames,  now 
rf promises  of  etemd  beatitude;  in  the  name  of  God  or  of  some 
saint  despoiling  simple-minded  men  of  their  property,  to  the 
infinite  prejudice  of  the  lawful  heirs,  who  are,  in  very  many 
cases,  from  the  misery  in  which  they  are  thus  involved, 
driven  by  their  necessities  to  robbing  and  to  all  sorts  of 
disorders  and  crimes?"  ^ 

Clearly  such  questions  as  these  do  not  at  all  resemble 
articles  of  law. 

9.  Some  of  the  capitula  are  not  even  questions,  but  mere 
notes,  memoranda  of  particular  things  which  Charlemagne 
fimn  time  to  time  conceived  the  idea  of  doing,  and  which  he 
had  put  down  on  paper,  lest  he  should  forget  them.  We 
md,  for  instance,  at  the  end  of  the  capitula^  or  instructions 
to  the  missi  dominici,  in  803,  these  two  articles: 

'•Recollect  to  order  that  they  who  send  us  horses  as 
l^esents,  inscribe  their  names  on  each  horse.  And  so  with 
dresses  that  may  be  sent  us  from  abbeys. 

"  Recollect  to  order  that  whenever  vicarious  persons  are 
found  doing  evil,  or  suffering  it  to  be  done,  they  be  expelled 

»  Cap.  II.  a.  811,  §  4.  •  lb.  >  lb.  §  5. 
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from  thoir  post,  and  n^plnced  by  others  of  a  better  cha- 
racter." > 

I  could  (!ite  many  ca/niula  of  Uiin  doAcription. 

10.  OtluT  ortickus  (>ontain  judfj^mtmta  and  bricfii  of  the 
crown  and  ihu  courtH,  (^ollcct^d  oviduntly  for  the  purpose  of 
jiiriHprudencu ;  tints  wo  read  in  a  capitulary  of  the  year 
HOa  : 

'*  A  nnui  had  Huborncd  a  idavo,  inducod  him  to  kill  his  two 
yonnjj;  mastrix,  the  one  a<;cd  nine,  tho  other  devcn;  and  then 
killed  the  slave  liiniKeir,  and  threw  hini  into  a  ditch.  A^udf^ed, 
thai  tlie  said  man  pay  a  wehrtjM  for  tho  boy  of  nine  yem 
old,  a  double  wehrt/vid  for  tho  boy  of  okiven,  and  a  troUe 
ivehrt/fild  for  the  Hhive;  and  undergo,  moreover,  our  ban."* 

ThiM  in  obviously  a  judicial  (hteree  in  a  particular  case,  in- 
serUul  among  the  cajiitularies  an  a  precedent  in  f\iture  cases  of 
a  similar  description. 

1 1 .  We  meet  in  like  manner  with  actH  of  pure  domestic  finan- 
cial adminlHtration,  relative  to  tho  management  of  Charie- 
magne'H  own  donuiinri,  and  which  enter  into  the  most  minute 
detailri  on  this  Hubject.  The  famous  capitulary  /Ar  VUHi  is 
an  example  of  tliirt,  and  iluiro  are  Hevcral  other  articles  of  the 
some  (rliarm^ter  Hcattered  through  the  collection.' 

12.  henidcH  the  no  variouH  octfl  1  have  enumerated,  the 
capitularies  contain  purely  |)olitical  acts,  occaaional  dceo- 
mentH,  nomiMatiou^»,  rceonunendation^,  decisions  upon  personal 
and  piistfing  diilereneeH.  I  look  for  iuRtance  at  the  oapitolary 
rendered  in  7^)4  by  the  OArtembly  of  Frankfort,^  and  among  the 
/i4  urtieleH  of  whieli  it  id  eomporied,  1  find: 

(Art.  1.)  Lettiur8  of  ptu*th)n  griuitod  to  Tassilon,  duke  of 
the  BavarianM,  who  had  revolted  against  Cliarksmagne. 

(Art.  (i.)  Arrang(>.m(*.nts  for  tho  settlement  of  a  dispute 
betw(H>n  the  biHhop  of  Vieune,  and  the  archbish(n>  of  Aries 
and  otherH,  i-cHiKHaiug  the  limitH  of  the  sees  of  the  Tnrentaise, 
Kiubrun,  and  Aix.  It  sotH  forth  that  letters  from  the  pope 
on  i\\viu\  inatt(>rM  wv.m  read,  tuid  that  it  was  determined  to 
coiiHult  anew  with  Iuh  holincHH. 

(Art.  7).  Art  to  the  jurttiflcation  olferod,  and  the  pardon 
rcceivetl,  by  birthop  Pierre. 

>   halii/r.  i.  :{!i:>.  "  Cup.  n.  K(i:t,  $  I'i;  Utluiis  I.  MllS. 
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(Art.  8).  As  to  the  depoBition  of  the  pretended  bishop 
€r«rbod. 

(Art.  53).  Charlemagne  procures  the  assent  of  the  assem- 
bly of  bishops  to  the  pope's  licence,  authorizing  him  to  retain 
about  his  person  bishop  Hildebold  as  his  minister  of  eccle- 
siastical af^rs. 

(Art.  54).  He  recommends  Alcuin  to  the  good  wishes  and 
prayers  of  the  assembly. 

There  is  obviously  nothing  legislative  here. 

Thus,  at  first  gl^ce,  on  the  most  simple  examination  of 
the  nature  of  these  various  acts,  and  without  entering  into 
any  close  inspection  of  their  contents,  you  see  how  wholly 
erroneous  is  the  general,  the  common  idea  entertained  of 
these  capitularies:  they  constitute  anything  but  a  code;  they 
eomprise  anything  but  laws.  Let  us  now  take  a  closer  view; 
let  US  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  collection,  and 
eramine  the  articles  of  which  each  capitulary  is  composed; 
we  shall  here  find  the  same  diversity,  the  same  confusion;  we 
diall  here  in  like  manner  find  how  inadequate  has  been  the ' 
attention  hitherto  paid  to  this  study,  and  how  fallacious  are 
most  of  the  results  which  have  been  deduced  from  it. 

I  have  analyzed  the  sixty-five  capitularies  of  Charlemagne, 
dassifjring  under  eight  heads,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
provisions,  the  articles  which  they  comprise.  These  eight 
Beads  are: 

1.  Moral  legislation. 

2.  Political  legislation. 

3.  Penal  legislation. 

4.  Civil  legislation. 

5.  Religious  legislation. 

6.  Canonical  legislation. 

7.  Domestic  legislation. 

8.  Occasional  legislation. 

I  will  first  lay  this  classification  before  you,  and  then  make 
i  observations  upon  each  head. 
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5t  US  now  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  contents  of 
table;  the  examination  will  be  a  very  rapid  one,  but 
cient,  I  hope,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  true  character  of 
jovemment  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  the  monuments  which 
t  of  it  in  this  collection. 

Moral  Legislation,  —  I  have  classed  under  this  title 
B  articles  which  are  neither  commanding  nor  prohibitory; 
Ji,  in  truth,  are  not  laws  at  all,  but  mere  advice,  sug- 
ions,  or  moral  precepts.  For  instance: 
Avarice  consists  in  desiring  the  possessions  of  others,  and 
ot  giving  to  others  a  share  of  that  which  we  ourselves 
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possess:  according  to  tlic  apostle,  it  is  the  root  of  all  erilyind 
it  should,  therefore,  be  carefully  avoided.^ 

''  Tlioso  TV'ho  apply  themselves  to  amass  property  by  all 
sorts  of  ways  make  dishonourable  guns.' 

**  All  men  should  practise  hospitality.' 

*'  Keep  clear  of  theft,  of  unlawful  marriages,  of  bearing 
false  witness,  as  we  have  often  exhorted  you,  and  as  is  ezhorM 
by  the  Word  of  God."  ^ 

The  legislator  goes  even  further  than  this;  he  aeems  to 
thinks  himself  resiK)nsible  for  the  conduct  of  each  individud, 
and  apologises  for  not  being  able  to  fulfil  this  responsibility 
to  the  extent  he  desires: 

"  It  is  necessary,"  he  says,  "  that  every  man  sbould^aeekyta 
the  best  of  his  strength  and  ability,  to  serve  Grod  and  walk  in 
the  way  of  his  precepts;  for  the  lord  emperor  cannot  witch 
over  each  person  individually,  with  the  necessary  care^  or 
keep  each  man  in  proper  discipline."  •"* 

Is  not  this  pure  morality?  Such  provisions  are  foreign  to 
the  laws  of  rising  societies  and  to  those  of  perfected  sodetieB: 
open  the  Salic  law  and  our  codes,  you  will  find  nothing  of 
the  kind  there;  they  in  no  way  address  themselves  to  human 
liberty  in  order  to  give  it  counsel ;  they  contain  merely  fer* 
mally  prohibitive  or  imperative  texts.  But  in  the  passage 
from  primitive  barbarism  to  civilization,  legislation  takfis 
another  chanvcter;  morality  is  introduced  into  it,  and  be- 
comes, for  a  certain  period,  matter  of  law.  Skilful  l^gia- 
lators,  founders  or  reformers  of  societies,  comprehend  the 
empire  which  the  idea  of  duty  exercises  over  men;  the  in- 
stinct of  genius  warns  them,  that  without  its  suppcol^  with- 
out the  free  concurrence  of  the  human  will,  society  ean 
neither  bo  maintained  nor  developed  in  peace;  and  they 
apply  themselves  to  introduce  this  idea  into  the  souls  of  men 
in  eveiy  kind  of  way,  and  they  make  legislation  a  kind  of 
preaching,  a  medium  of  instruction.  Consult  the  histoiy  of 
every  nation,  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  &c.,  you  will  eveiy- 
where  recognise  this  fact;  you  will  everywhere  find,  between 
the  epoch  of  the  primitive  laws — ^whichare  purely  penal,  pio- 

»  Cap.  n.  H0({,  %V^;  niUuzc,  i.  4.M.  «  /*.  %  10. 

•  Cap.  n.  71M,  §  ;W:  ih.  2«8.  «  lb,  780,  §  MJ;  i6.  936. 

*  Unp.  11.  80*^  §  Ji ;  ib.  tiU4. 
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[ye,  destined  to  repress  the  abuses  of  force — and  the 
i  of  scientific  laws,  which  have  confidence  in  moralitj-,  in 
eason  of  individuals,  and  leave  all  which  is  purely  moral 
e  domain  of  liberty, — ^between  these  two  epochs,  I  say, 
ivill  always  find  one  in  which  morality  is  the  object  of 
lation,  in  which  legislation  formally  writes  and  teaches 
Qaulo-Frankish  society  was  at  this  point  when  Charle- 
16  governed  it;  and  this  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his 

alliance  with  the  church,  the  only  power  then  capable 
iching  and  preaching  morality. 

iccordingly  comprehend,  under  the  name  of  moral  UffU' 
%  all  relating  to  the  intellectual  development  of  men; 
csaij^ple,  all  the  provisions  of  Charlemagne  concerning 
>ls,  what  books  to  distribute,  the  reformation  of  ecclesias« 
offices,  &c. 

.  Political  Legislation, — This  is  one  of  the  most  consider- 
portions  of  the  capitularies;  it  comprehends  two  hundred 
ninety-three  articles.     Under  this  head  I  place— 

The  laws  and  measures  of  Charlemagne  of  all  kinds,  to 
re  the  execution  of  his  orders  throughout  the  extent  of 
tates;  for  example,  all  provisions  relative  to  the  nomina* 
or  conduct  of  his  various  agents,  counts,  dukes,  vicars, 
jniers,  &c. ;  they  are  numerous,  and  are  constantly  re- 
5d. 

The  articles  whose  object  is  the  administration  of  jus- 
the  sitting  of  local  courts,  the  forms  to  be  followed  there, 
nilitary  service,  &c. 

The  police  legislations,  which  are  very  various,  and 
itimes  go  into  the  most  minute  details;  the  provinces,  the 
fl  the  church,  merchants,  beggars,  public  places,  the  in- 
r  of  the  imperial  palace,  alternately  form  the  object  of 
L  We  there  meet,  for  example,  with  an  attempt  to  fix 
jrice  of  goods,  a  veritable  attempt  at  a  ma^nmum  price. 
The  most  pious  lord  our  king  has  decreed,  with  the  con- 
of  the  holy  synod,  that  no  man,  ecclesiastic  or  lajrman, 
,  whether  in  times  of  plenty  or  in  times  of  scarcity,  sell 
isions  dearer  than  at  the  price  recently  fixed  by  the  bushel, 
ely:  a  bushel  of  oats,  one  denier;  of  barley,  two  deniers; 
re,  three  deniers;  of  wheat,  four  deniers.  If  he  desires  to 
it  in  loaves,  he  shall  give  twelve  loaves  of  wheat,  each  of 
pounds,  for  one  denier,  fifteen  loaves  of  rye,  twenty  of 
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barley,  or  twontv-ilvc  of  oats,  of  the  same  wdght,  also  for 
one  denifjT,  &c."  * 

The  suppression  of  mendicity  and  a  poor  rate,  likewise  ap- 
])ear  there. 

"  With  regard  to  vagrant  mendicants,  we  order,  that  each 
of  our  subjects  support  his  own  i>oor,  wliether  on  his  fees  or 
within  his  house,  and  not  allow  them  to  go  elsewhere  to  beg. 
If  8nch  beggars  are  found,  and  they  do  no  work  with  their 
hands,  let  no  one  think  of  giving  them  anything."  ^ 

The  ])roviHions  relative  to  the  internal  regulation  of  the 
pala(!e  give  a  singular  idea  of  the  disorders  and  violences 
which  were  committed  there: 

*'  We  will  and  order  that  none  of  those  who  seriiB  in  oar 
palace,  take  u])on  himscdf  to  receive  any  man  who  seeks  a  re- 
fuge there,  and  comes  there  to  conceal  himself,  on  account  of 
robbery,  homicide,  adult(Ty,  or  any  other  crime;  that  if  any 
free  man  violate  our  prohibition,  and  conceal  a  malefactor  in 
our  palace^  he  shall  be  forced  to  carry  him  on  his  shoulders 
to  the  public  place,  and  there  he  shall  be  attached  to  the  same 
post  as  the  maleiactor.  .  .  .  Whoever  shall  find  men  fighting 
in  our  palace,  and  cannot  or  will  not  ])Ut  an  end  to  the  con- 
aivty  he  shall  pay  a  shai*e  of  the  damage  which  they  have 
caused,  i^<!."^ 

The  capitulari(^s  contain  numberless  analogous  pi-ovisions; 
internal  ])olice  was  (evidently  of  great  importance  in  tlic 
government  of  Charlemagne. 

4.  1  class,  also,  undt^r  the  hciul  of  political  legislation  all 
which  concerns  the  distinction  Ixttwcen  the  lay  and  the 
ecch^siastical  powers  and  their  ndations.  Charlemagne  made 
great  use  of  the  ecclesiastics — they  were,  in  truth,  his  j)rin- 
ciptd  ni(mns  of  government;  but  he  wished  to  make  use  of 
them,  and  not  for  them  to  make  use  of  him:  the  capitularies 
attest  Iiis  vigilance  in  governing  the  clergy  hinii»elf,  and 
keeping  it  under  his  ]K)wer.  You  have  seen,  by  some  of  the 
<luestions  which  he  pro|)osed  addressing  to  the  bishops  in  the 
g<Mi(Tal  lUiscmblics,  to  what  a  degree  he  was  impressed  with 
this  idea. 

>  Cap.  11.  'i\)-\,  §  'J:  vol.  i.  col.  '^iVA, 
3  rap.  n.  H(Nt,  §  10;  vol.  i.  col.  -IM. 
*  C'np.  n.  Koo,  •:  :i  und  .\ ;  vol.  i.  col.  01:1. 
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5.  It  seems  to  me  necessary,  lastly,  to  refer  to  political 
l^islatioDy  the  provisions  relative  to  the  administration  of  the 
sees  conceded  by  Charlemagne,  and  his  relations  with  the 
beneficiaries.  This  was  certainly  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  his  government,  and  one  of  those  to  which  he  most  assidu- 
ously called  the  attention  of  the  missi. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  you  that  the  general  character  of 
aU  this  political  legislation,  in  its  various  parts,  is  a  con- 
tinual, indefatigable  effort  towards  order  and  imity. 

m.  Penal  legislation.  This  in  general  is  scarcely  more 
than  the  renewal,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  ancient  Salic, 
Bipoarian,  Lombard,  barbarian,  &c.  laws.  Punishment,  re- 
pression' of  crimes,  of  abuse  of  force,  is,  as  you  have  seen, 
almost  the  only  object,  the  essential  character  of  those  laws. 
There  was,  therefore,  less  to  do  in  this  respect  than  in  any 
oUier.  The  new  provisions  which  Charlemagne  here  and 
there  added,  were  in  general  for  the  object  of  mitigating  the 
ancient  legislation,  especially  the  rigour  of  the  punishments 
inflicted  upon  slaves.  In  some  cases,  however,  he  aggra- 
TSted  the  punishment,  instead  of  mitigating  it — ^when,  for 
example,  punishments  were  a  political  instrument  in  his 
bands.  Thus  the  punishment  of  death,  so  rare  in  the  bar- 
baric laws,  recurs  in  almost  every  article  of  a  capitulary  of 
Ae  year  789,  intended  to  restrain  and  convert  the  Saxons; 
almost  every  violation  of  order,  every  relapse  into  idolatrous 
practices,  is  punished  with  death. ^  With  these  exceptions, 
the  penal  legislation  of  Charlemagne  has  but  little  originality 
or  interest. 

VI.  TTie  civil  legislation  offers  but  little  more.  Here, 
also,  the  ancient  laws,  the  ancient  customs,  remained  in 
Tigour;  Charlemagne  had  very  little  to  alter  in  them.  He, 
however,  carefully  occupied  himself,  doubtless  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastics,  with  the  condition  of  persons, 
eq[>ecially  with  the  relations  between  men  and  women.  It  is 
evident  that  at  this  epoch  these  relations  were  prodigiously 
irr^ular — that  a  man  took  and  quitted  a  woman  without 
scruple,  and  almost  without  formality.  The  result  was  a 
great  disorder  in  individual  morality,  and  in  the  state  of 
fiunilies.  The  civil  law  was  thence  strongly  interested  in 
the  reformation  of  manners,  and  Charlemagne  understood 
»  Bal.,  vol.  i.  col.  251. ; 

VOL.  II.  a 
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this,  llimce  the  great  number  of  proyisions  inserted  in  his 
capitularies  concerning  the  conditions  of  marriages,  the 
degrees  of  parentage,  the  duties  of  husbands  towards  wives, 
the  duties  of  widowK,  ike.  The  greater  portion  of  these  pro- 
visions are  borrowed  from  canonical  legislatiim;  bat  it  must 
not  Ik3  supposed  that  their  motive  and  origin  was  purely 
religious — the  interest  of  civil  life,  the  necessity  of  fixing  and 
of  regulating  the  family,  had  evidently  a  large  share  thivein. 

V.  Jleligious  legislation.  By  religious  If^slation,  I  mean 
provisions  relative,  not  to  the  clergy,  to  ecclesiastics  alone,  but 
to  tlie  faithful,  to  the  Christian  people,  and  to  its  relataons 
witli  the  piiests.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from  ^^mm^wm^ 
legislation,  which  concerns  only  the  ecclesiastical  society,  the 
relations  of  the  clergy  among  themselves.  The  foUowing 
are  some  provisions  of  religious  legislation: 

"  Let  care  be  taken  not  to  venerate  the  names  of  false  mar^ 
tyrs,  or  the  memory  of  doubtful  saints." ' 

'*  Let  no  one  suppose  that  Grod  is  only  to  be  prayed  to  in 
three  languages,'''  for  Grod  is  adored  in  all  languages,  and  nan 
is  heard  if  he  ask  just  things."' 

^*  Let  preaching  always  be  [lerformed  in  such  a  maDiier 
tliat  the  conmion  (leople  may  be  able  to  understand  it  tho- 
rouglily/'  * 

These  provisions  have  generally  a  character  of  good  senses 
even  of  liberty  of  mind,  which  one  would  scareely  expect  to 
find  in  them. 

VI.  The  canonical  legiiUuion  is  that  which  oocupies  the 
greatest  i)lace  in  the  capitularies,  and  naturally  S0{  the 
bishops  (as  I  have  already  observed)  were  the  principal 
oounsellors  of  Cliarlemagne;  they  sat  in  the  greatest  nunbm 
in  the  general  assemblies;  their  affairs  were  always  attended 
to  tirst.  Accordingly,  these  assemblies  were  generally  knAei 
upon  as  (councils,  and  their  laws  were  transmitted  to  the  eol- 
lection  of  canons.  They  are  almost  all  drawn  up  in  the 
interest  of  the  {)Ower  of  the  bishops.  You  will  lemeBbsr 
that  at  the  accession  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  the  opioeoyal 
aristocracy,  strong  as  it  hod  been,  was  in  complete  diasoUrtMB. 

>  ilap.  R.  IHii,  §  41  ;  a.  704,  §  40;  vol.  i.  col.  -2:1^,  3fiO. 

-  I'robably  in  Latin,  Ore«k,  uid  the  Germui  luiguAgf. 

»  Cap.  H.  V.U,  ?  .'»0:  vol.  i.  i-ol.  27(». 

*  (uj).  tt.  Hl:j,  5  J 1 ;  vol.  i.  col.  .00.0. 
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emagne  reconstituted  it;  under  his  hand,  it  regained  the 
irity,  the  entirety  it  had  lost,  and  became,  for  manj 
ries,  the  dominant  ruler  of  the  church.  At  a  later 
1, 1  shall  speak  of  this  more  minutely. 
I.  The  dcinestic  legislation  contains  only  what  relates  to 
dministration  of  the  private  property,  the  farms  of 
emagne;  an  entire  capitulary,  entitled  de  VUUs^  is  a  col- 
Q  of  varioas  iBstmo^iosis,  addraused  at  difibrent'periodsof 
ign  to  the  persons  employed  on  his  domains,  and  which 
been  erroneously  assembled  under  the  form  of  a  single 
dsry.  M.  Anton  has  given,  in  his  HiHory  ttf  Oermam 
vter«  in  the  Middle  Ages}  a  very  curioai  oommentary 
tfds  d^^xtnlary,  and  i:^>on  all  the  domestic  details  which 
idliiere* 

n.  The  wscawmoX  leffideOion  is  inoonsiderabk  in 
Bil;  only  twelve  articles  bekmg  to  this  head,  and  I  iiave 
itad  some  of  them. 

se  doses  my  examination,  far  too  brief  in  itself,  doobt- 
JMit  still  more  detailed,  more  definite,  I  think,  than  any 
wdj  made,  of  the  legislation  of  Charlemagne  and  its 
L  I  say  kffishaion,  hecsmse  I  wish  to  avau  myself  of 
I  in  common  use;  otherwise,  it  is  quite  dear  that  in  aJl 
ire  gone  through  there  is  nothing  of  what  we  understaiid 
Qode,  and  that  Chcurlemagne,  in  his  capitulaiies,  did  any- 
tiofc  kgisUite.  Gapitulfuries  are,  properly  iqf»eaking,  the 
i  acts  of  his  government,  pubUc  acts  oi  all  kinds  bj 
I  lie  manifest^  his  authority.  It  is  evident  that  the 
tkm  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  far  from  containing 
an  Mts,  and  that  a  large  number  of  them  are  wanting. 
I  we  whole  years  for  which  we  have  no  capitularies;  in 
KlSHcii  we  do  possess  we  find  provisions  vr^ch  telate  to 
ghUh  are  missing.  The  collection  of  Baluae  is  a  mere 
tkm  of  fragments;  they  are  mutilated  wrecks,  not  of  the 
Mha  only,  but  of  the  whole  government  of  Charlemagtie*- 
fa  Hie  point  of  view  under  which  any  one  wishing  to 
i  ma  accurate  study  of  the  capitularies  i^Kmld  view  them 
far  to  comprehend  and  explain  them, 
eursext  lecture,  we  shall  b^n  to  occupy  ourselves  with 
late  of  mind  at  the  same  eftoch,  and  wi^  the  infiuenoe 
hnlemagne  over  intellectual  develc^ment. 

» In  German,  vol.  i.  p.  177 — 248. 
ft2 
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or  iiitfllr'*tiiivl  ilr'ny  in  I'mtikinli  (Iniil,  rrmii  llir  fiflli  to  Itir  i>igtiUi  wMvrj 
—(If  ilR  rniiBM — II.  vnwm  iiiiiirr  tlin  rnlffii  of  (Miiirlf>tniif(lin — DifllotilCy 
Iff  ilrnnrililtiir  ||ir  titntf*  of  ilin  liiiiriAtt  iriiinl  fit  tliln  PfinrU — Alouln  In  Itn 
tiiont  iMiiii|ih>ln  mill  ftiHIiftil  rp)irpnntitnllvp — Mfr  of  Alriiln — lUn  lAbfiarn 
fnr  tlin  rpMoriitioti  of  timtinnprfptN — Kor  tlip  rrMtomlloti  of  notinijlii — ffM 
tPHf'hiiiK  ill  Hip  nitiiofil  of  Mip  pKlfli^P — IllnrcUtiolifi  with  r'liar]«liiii||li«— 
Hit  poiniiifi  im  iiblinl  of  Hiiiiii  Mnrliii  iif  Toiim — II in  worlm  }  I.  Tlwo- 
loKinnt:  '^  l'iiiliimi|ililr»i  niifllitpriiry ;  .'I.  IllBturipAl;  4.  PoflUciil^lli* 
f{i'tipnit  ciifirnrirr. 

I  iiAvi')  finid,  niul  I  coiiHidcr  it  oAtiiblinlird,  flint,  from  tliu  flftli 
to  tlin  (•i^lith  ('(Mitiiry,  drvuy  in  KrnnkiHli  (iiiiil  WM  cofiMUnt 
fitid  ((ffirral;  ihnt  it  wmh  (Ik^  mf^oiitifil  rliiiriM'tf,*!*  of  tlio  timef 
atifl  otily  fitn))piMl  iindfT  tlu^  riMf^n  oi'  ( 'liiirlciiifignu. 

If  til  in  rlinrnct^'T  wnn  niiywli«)r(t  more  viniblc,  more  signal 
tlmti  riH(Ywli(«n%  itwiif^  iti  tlin  iiiti^ilcctuul  orfU*r,  in  tho  liistorv 
of  ihr.  liiiniuii  fiiiiHl  at  tliirt  rpocli.  liernl  to  iniiid  tlirough 
wliHi  viriFtFtitiHirR  wn  linvn  mmi  it  \mm.  At  \]m  end  of  the 
loiirtli  cpntiiry,  tw<i  litfTnturrM,  two  pliilfwopliioHf  ninnihc«lf  M 
it  wf^ro,  Piilo  Uy  Midc,  proiiuin  lit(*ratitro  und  Hiicrcd  litornture, 
pn^iiii  philnFtdpliy  nnd  (yliriMtinii  tlirolog/.  It  in  true,  profane 
lit^M'fitiirn  find  pn^nn  pliildAopiiy  wi^ro  during;  liut  tliey  etill 
lirpfithfMl.  VVi!  Riiw  tiioni  hooii  dif«n)ip(mr;  Bncrcd  literature 
nnd  <-)iriRtinii  iUnAnfiy  alonit  rmuiiiK'd.  Wo  linvo  continued 
oil  ntir  yvnyi  (!|iriHtifiii  tliroldgy  nnd  nniTod  litcrntrjro  tliom- 
ficlvf^Fi  lifivc  diFinppniir(;di  wo  n^  longi.T  nirH  with  anything 
but  ftc.rniotiFi,  h^fi^i^wUf  nioiiiiincnts  of  an  untirol/  pmotlcu 
nHivity,  d»«votiMl  to  Hip  wniils  of  actual  lifo,  foridgn  to  tlir 
rrRPMirli  and  rontiMiipintioti  of  flir  tnto  nnd  bnnutifni.  TIiia 
JH  tlif  MtMtc  into  wliirli  t)i(<  linnian  mind  liml  fallen  in  tin* 
fipvriiili  and  during  tlin  fjrftt  huH'of  tlio  oiglith  crnturjr. 
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s  decay  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the  tyranny 
t  church,  to  the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  authority 
aith  over  the  principle  of  liberty  and  reason.  Quite 
n  writers,  men  of  impartiality  and  learning — Tenne- 

for  example,  in  his  History  of  Philosophy  *  —  have 
id  this  explanation.  The  absolute  authority  of  the 
I,  and  the  doctrine  of  pure  and  simple  faith,  opposed 
It  of  rational  inquiry,  have,  doubtless,  powerfuUy 
3uted  to  weaken  the  human  mind;  but  it  was  at  a 
eriod  that  their  influence  was  exercised.    At  the  epoch 

occupies  us,  this  cause,  I  think,  had  as  yet  acted 
ebly.     Recal  to  mind  the  picture  I  placed  before  you 

state  of  the  Christian  church  at  the  fifth  century;* 

then  was  great.  Now,  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth 
y,  the  church  was  not  constituted  with  sufficient  regu- 
3r  strength  to  exercise  tyranny;  none  of  the  means  of 
iment  by  which,  at  a  later  period,  she  dominated  over 
fere  then  within  her  hands;  the  rising  papacy  as  yet 
jed  only  a  power  of  influence  and  counsel;  episcopacy, 
^  it  was  the  dominant  system  of  the  ecclesiastical 
',  was  weak  and  disordered;  councils  became  rare;  no 
ity  was  firm  and  general;  if  there  had  been  any  true 
'  of  mind,  doubtless  it  would  easily  have  forced  itself 
jht.  At  a  later  period,  from  the  11th  to  the  14th 
fy  the  church  was  strong;  her  power  was  regularly 
Bed;  the  principle  of  implicit  submission  to  her  decision 
1  in  the  minds  of  men;  and  yet  intellectual  activity 
r  greater.  There  was  then  a  real  danger  in  struggling 
J  the  church,  and  yet  men  struggled:  they  resisted  her 
dons,  they  even  assailed  her  title.  The  seventh  century 
DO  attempt  at  attack  or  resistance;  the  ecclesiastical 
and  freedom  of  thought  had  not  even  occasion  to  com- 
a  struggle. 

not,  then,  to  this  cause  that  the  intellectual  apathy  and 
J  of  this  epoch  are  to  be  attributed.  The  fall  of  the 
,  its  disorders  and  miseries,  the  dissolution  of  social 
IB  and  ties,  the  occupations  and  sufferings  of  per- 
interests,   the  impossibility  of  permanent   labour,  of 

>  Tu  Germoiij  vol.  viii.  p.  1 — 8. 

2  See  vol.  i.,  the  third  and  fourth  lectures. 
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tranquil  leisure,  such  were  the  true  causes  of  the  moni,  as 
well  as  of  the  political  decay,  aad  of  the  darkneaa  whidi  en- 
yelopcd  the  human  mind. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it,  the  fact  is 
If  we  considered  in  its  entirety  the  history  of  the 
mind  in  modern  Europe,  from  the  fifth  century  up  to  <mr  own 
days,  we  should  find,  I  think,  that  the  seventh  century  is  the 
lowest  point  to  which  it  has  descended,  the  nadir  of  its  eovaeb 
so  to  speak.  With  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  b^gan  its 
movement  of  progress. 

It  is  rather  difiieult  to  characterize  this  moyement  with 
exactness,  and  to  sum  up  in  a  few  characteristic  words  the 
intellectual  state  of  Fronkish-Gaul  under  Charleinagnft.  No 
one  simple  idea  dominates  in  it.  The  works  which  Asa 
occupied  mind  formed  no  whole,  attached  themselTes  to  no 
principle.  They  are  partial,  isokted  works;  the  ftCtiTity  is 
sufficiently  great,  but  manifests  itself  by  no  grefti  gesulH; 
all  attempt  to  systematise  this  time  under  a  moral  point  of 
view — ^to  reduce  it  to  any  general  and  striking  iael^  wooU 
infallibly  misrepresent  it. 

Anotlier  method  appears  to  me  more  suited  to  mske  it 
known  and  understood.  We  find  in  this  period  a  man  wilh 
a  mind  doubtless  moi*e  active  and  extensive  than  any  sraund 
him,  except  that  of  Charlemagne;  superior  in  instrucdon  mi 
intellectual  activity  to  any  of  his  contemporariesy  wiAoul 
elevating  himselt*  much  above  them  by  the  originality  «f  Us 
knowledge  of  ideas;  in  a  word,  a  faithful  repreaentstive  sf 
the  intellectual  progress  of  his  epoch,  which  he  outstrippsdii 
all  things,  but  without  ever  separating  himself  from  it.  Tkk 
man  is  Alcuin.  It  is  necessary,  as  a  general  nde^  to  gifs 
way  only  with  extreme  reserve  to  the  temptation  ta  ta£s  a 
particular  man  as  the  image,  the  representative  of  an  9fioA 
Such  comparisons  ure  more  ingenious  than  solid*  On  Ai 
one  hand,  a  society,  however  declining  and  sterile  it  nav  be^ 
is  almost  always,  intellectually  speaking,  greater  and  xkhsr 
tlian  an  individual.  It  comprehends  a  body  of  ideasb  ef 
knowledge  of  factis,  and  of  moral  wants,  which  are  not  rspro 
duced  witliiu  the  narrow  space  of  an  individual  oilntmfin 
On  the  otlier  hand,  a  distinguislied  man,  even  when  originality 
is  not  his  pre-eminent  characteristic,  always  differs  gveatly 
from  the  moss  of  his  contemporaries:  he  is  himself,  and  not  s 
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nation;  Boihat»  under  a  twofold  relation,  the  representation 
IS  incorrect,  and  the  image  fallacious.  Care  should  be  taken, 
in  this  particular  case  which  occupies  us,  not  to  de))end  too 
Bmch  upon  it,  though  it  is,  perhaps;  here  more  faithful  than 
in  any  other  instance.  Alcuin  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  men 
who  best  represent  their  epoch;  still  we  must  moke  many 
reservations.  And,  at  the  same  time  that  I  place  him  before 
yoa  as  the  expression  of  the  state  of  the  human  mind  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  I  should  wish  to  be  sure  that  you 
will  reduce  this  comparison  to  its  true  value. 

Alcuin  was  not  a  Frendiman.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
east  a  glance  at  the  last  table  in  the  previous  lecture, 
to  see  that  Charlemagne  took  great  care  to  attract  distin- 
guished foreigners  into  his  states,  and  tliat  among  those  who 
helped  to  second  intellectual  development  in  Frankish  Gaul, 
many  came  from  abroad.  Charlemagne  even  did  more.  We 
ne,  at  the  seventeenth  century,  that  Louis  XIV.,  not  content 
with  protecting  letters  in  liis  kingdom,  extended  his  encourage- 
■lent  and  favour  to  them  throughout  Europe.  Colbert  wrote 
to  learned  Germans,  Dutch,  Alsatians,  to  announce  to  them,  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  presents  and  pensions,  which  went  some- 
times as  high  as  three  thousand  livrcs.  Analogous  I'acts  ure 
net  with  under  Charlemagne;  ho  not  only  strove  to  attract 
distinguished  men  into  his  states,  but  he  protected  and  en- 
•ouraged  them  wherever  he  discovered  them.  More  tlian  one 
Anglo-Saxon  abbey  shared  liis  liberality;  and  learned  men 
whG^  after  following  him  into  Gaul,  wished  to  return  to  their 
tonntry,  in  no  way  became  strangers  to  him.  Peter  of  Pisa 
aDd  Paul  Wameiried,  who  remained  but  a  sliort  time  in 
Graul,  experienced  this.  Alcuin  iixed  himself  there  per- 
■snently.  He  was  born  in  England,  at  York,  about 
735.  The  intellectual  state  of  Ireland  and  England  was 
tfaflo  superior  to  tlmt  of  the  continent;  letters  and  schools 
fnaper^  there  more  than  anywhere]  else.  It  is  rather  diffi- 
eolt  to  assign  any  precise  causes  for  tliis  fact;  the  principal  of 
tbem,  I  think,  is  the  following: — Christianity  was  carried 
into  Ireland  by  Greek  missionaries,  and  into  England 
by  Latin  missionaries.  h\  Ireland,  during  the  first  ages 
which  followed  its  introduction,  no  invasion  of  barbarians 
eamc  to  stop  its  progress,  to  disperse  the  monasteries  and 
schools,  to  stifle  tlie  intellectual  movement  which  it  had  set 
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on  foot.  In  England,  when  the  missionaries  of  Giegoiy  the 
Great  arrived,  the  barbaric  invasion  was  consnininiiited,  the 
Saxons  well  established;  there  also,  therefore,  Christiaiiity 
had  not  to  undergo,  at  Idast  not  at  this  epoch,  or  until  the 
great  incursion  of  the  Danes,  any  social  disorder;  its  stadies 
and  its  various  works  were  not  violently  interrupted.  I 
placed  before  you,  in  the  beginning  of  this  course,'  the  view 
of  the  intellectual  state  of  Gaul  in  the  fourth,  and  aft  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century;  neither  schoole  nor 
literary  men  were  wanting  to  it;  and  ^the  Visigoths,  the  Bar* 
gundians,  the  Franks,  had  not  brought  chaos  and  ruin  into 
it,  the  human  mind,  although  weakened,  had  not  fallen  into 
the  state  in  which  we  find  it  at  the  seventh  century.  This  is 
the  advantage  which  England  possessed  at  that  epoch;  society 
here  had  not  been  ravaged  or  broken  up  by  recent,  oontinuM 
invasions.  The  establishments  for  study  and  science  which 
Christianity  had  formed  there,  were  still  erect,  and  quietly 
pursued  their  labours. 

Whether  this  cause  is  or  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  it,  the 
fact  is  incontestable.  The  schools  of  England,  and  particularly 
that  of  York,  were  superior  to  those  of  the  continent*  That 
of  York  possessed  a  rich  library,  where  many  of  the  works  of 
pagan  antiquity  were  found;  among  others,  those  of  Aristotle^ 
which  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  were  first  introduced  to  the  know* 
ledge  of  modern  Europe  by  the  Arabians,  and  the  Arabians 
only;  for  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  there  is  no 
epoch  in  which  we  do  not  find  them  mentioned  in  some  library, 
in  wliich  they  were  not  known  and  studied  by  some  men 
of  letters.  Alcuin  himself  informs  us  of  the  instruction 
which  they  gave  in  the  school  of  the  monastery  of  York.  We 
read  in  his  poem,  entitled,  Pontiffs  atid  Saints  of  the  Churtk 
of  York:— 

'<  The  learned  JElbert  gave  drink  to  thirsty  minds  at  the 
sources  of  various  studies  and  sciences.  To  some  he  was 
eager  to  communicate  the  art  and  rules  of  grammar;  fiir 
others  he  made  fiow  the  waves  of  rhetoric.  He  exercised  these 
in  the  combats  of  jurisprudence,  and  those  in  the  songs  of 
Adonia.  Some  learned  from  him  to  soimd  the  pipes  of  Cas- 
talia,  and  to  strike  with  a  lyric  foot  the  summits  <^  Parnassus 

1  Vol.  i.,  lectures  third  and  fourth. 
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To  Others  he  taught  the  harmonj  of  heaven,  the  works  of  the 
ran  and  the  moon,  the  five  zones  of  the  pole,  the  seven 
wandering  stars,  the  laws  of  the  course  of  the  stars,  then* 
qiqpearance  and  decline,  the  motions  of  the  sea,  the  tremblings 
of  ther  earthy  the  nature  of  men,  of  beasts,  and  birds,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  woods;  he  unveiled  the  various  qualities  and 
the  combinations  of  numbers;  he  taught  how  to  calculate  with 
certainty  the  solemn  return  of  Easter;  and,  above  all,  he 
exjpkaned  the  mysteries  of  the  holy  scriptures."^ 

Beduce  this  pompous  description  to  simple  terms:  grammar, 
rhetoric,  jurisprudence,  poetry,  astronomy,  natural  history, 
mathematics,  chronology,  and  the  explanation  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  these  surely  form  an  extensive  course  of  in- 
struction, more  extensive  than  was  found  at  this  epoch  in 
any  school  in  Gkul  or  Spain.  He  who  taught  these,  this 
JELhert  whom  Alcuin  celebrates,  became  archbishop  of  York, 
iBid  Alcuin  succeeded  him  in  his  functions. 

About  this  time,  before  766,  he  had  already  made  one,  or 
eren  two  journeys  to  the  continent.  The  occasion  and 
date  of  these  journeys  are  very  difficult  to  determine.  I 
will  not  occupy  you  with  these  details  of  minute  and  compli- 
arted  criticism.  Some  learned  men  have  thought  that  at  that 
time— at  Pavia,  perhaps — Alcuin  saw  Charlemagne.  If  the 
fact  be  true,  it  is  to  no  purpose,  for  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  their  first  connexion.  But,  in  780,  on  the  death 
of  archbishop  JElbert,  and  the  accession  of  his  successor, 
Eanbald,  Alcuin  received  from  him  the  mission  to  proceed  to 
Borne  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  pope  and  bringing 
to  him  the  pallium.  In  returning  from  Rome,  he  came 
to  Parma,  where  he  found  Charlemagne.  It  is  not  known 
whether  this  was  the  first  time  of  their  seeing  each  other; 
bot^  at  all  events,  the  emperor  at  once  pressed  him  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  France.  After  some  hesitation,  Alcuin  accepted 
the 'invitation,  subject  to  the  permission  of  his  bishop,  and 
of  his  own  sovereign.  The  permission  was  obtained,  and  in 
782  we  find  him  established  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne, 
who  at  once  gave  him  three  abbeys,  those  of  Ferrieres  in 
Gratinois,  of  St.  Loup  at  Troyes,  and  of  St.  Josse  in  the 
county  of  Ponthieu. 

»  Pontiffs  and  Saints  of  the  Church  of  Yvrky  v.  14:jl— U47  ;  Alcuini 
Opera^  vol.  ii.  p.  '200,  ed.  Frohben,  1777. 
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From  this  time  forth,  Alcnin  was  the  confidant,  the  eoan- 
cillor,  the  intellectual  prime  minister,  so  to  speak,  of  Charie* 
magne.  Let  us  endeavour  to  form  somewhat  of  a  dear  and 
complete  idea  of  his  labours. 

In  doing  so^  we  must  observe  a  distinction  betweta  his 
practical  activity  and  his  scientific  activity,  between  tiie  im- 
mediate results  of  his  personal  influence,  and  thoae  of  his 
writings. 

In  the  practical  point  of  view,  as  intellectnal  prime  minis- 
ter of  Charlemagne,  Alcuin  did,  more  especially,  three  thmgs 
— 1.  He  corrected  and  restored  the  manuscripts  of 
literature;  2.  He  revived  public  schools  and  puUic  i 
3.  He  himself  taught 

1.  The  historians  mention  only  in  passing,  and  widioat 
attaching  any  importance  to  it,  a  fiict  which  really  plsyed  an 
important  part  in  the  revival  of  intellectual  activity  at  this 
period;  I  mean  the  revision  and  correction  of  ancient  maan- 
scripts,  both  sacred  and  profiuie.  From  the  fidxtk  to  the 
eighth  century,  these  had  gone  through  the  hands  of  eopyiste 
so  ignorant  that  the  texts  had  become  altogether  muneeognl- 
sable;  infinite  passages  had  been  mutilated  and  misplaced;  the 
leaves  were  in  the  utmost  disorder;  all  orthographical  and 
grammatical  correctness  had  disappeared;  to  read  and  under- 
stand the  works  thus  injured,  required  absolute  science^  and 
of  science  there  was  less  and  less  every  day.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  to  restore  ancient  manuscripts  to  their  proper  read- 
ing and  order,  to  correct  their  orthography  and  their  gram- 
mar, was  one  of  the  first  tasks  to  which  Alcuin  applied  him- 
self; a  task  which  continued  to  occupy  him  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  which  he  constantly  recommended  to  his 
pupild,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  was  supported  by 
Charlemagne's  authority.  We  find  among  the  capitolaries 
an  ordinance  in  these  terms: — 

**  Cluu-les,  by  the  aid  of  Grod,  king  of  the  Franca  and  Lom- 
bards, and  prince  of  the  Romans,  to  the  high  miniaten  of 
religion  throughout  our  dominions:  Having  it  near  at  heert 
tliat  tlic  state  of  the  churches  should  more  and  more  advanoe 
towards  perfection,  and  being  desirous  of  restoring  byasBiduoiis 
cnre  the  cultivation  of  letters,  which  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
apix'ared  from  amongst  us,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  and 
indifference  of  our  ancestors,  we  would  excite  by  our  own 
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example  all  well-disposed  persons  to  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts. 
To  this  purpose,  we  have  already,  by  God's  constant  help,  accu- 
rately corrected  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
corrupted  by  the  ignorance  of  the  copyists.  We  could  not 
endure  that  in  the  divine  services,  amidst  the  sacred  lesson^ 
there  should  occur  discordant  solecisms,  and  we  therefore 
Gimceived  the  design  of  reforming  these  lessons.  We  en- 
trusted this  work  to  our  proved  servant,  the  deacon  Paul. 
We  enjoined  him  diligently  to  go  through  the  writings  of  the 
cathol^  fathers;  to  cull  amidst  those  fertile  meads  the  finest 
and  most  useful  flowers,  and  to  form  of  these  one  sweet  and 
beneficial  garland.  £ager  to  obey  our  highness,  he  reperused 
the  treatises  and  discoveries  of  ^e  various  catholic  fathers, 
and  selecting  the  best  of  these,  has  presented  to  us,  in  two 
volumes,  a  series  of  divine  readings,  freed  from  inaccuracies, 
adapted  to  each  sacred  day  throughout  the  year.  We  have 
examined  the  texts  of  these  volumes  with  our  sagacity,  and 
lutving  found  them  worthy  of  our  sanction  and  auUiority,  we 
tranflmit  them  to  you  to  be  read  ia  the  churches  of  Christ 
jmder  your  care."^ 

Whilst  he  was  thus,  by  the  agency  of  others,  collecting 
and  correcting  the  texts  destined  for  divine  services,  Alcuin 
idmself  laboured  at  a  complete  revisal  of  the  sacred  writings. 
He  concluded  it  about  the  year  801,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin 
de  Tours,  and  sent  it  to  Charlemagne.  "  I  long  meditated," 
lie  says,  "  what  present  I  could  offer  you,  not  merely  not  un- 
worthy of  the  glory  of  yoiu*  imperial  power,  but  which  might 
ibnn  some  addition  to  your  wealth;  for  I  could  not  consent  that 
while  others  were  laying  at  your  feet  rich  gifts  of  every  kind, 
aiy  humble  talents  should  remain  so  idle  as  not  to  prepare 
•ome  offering  to  your  beatitude.  At  length,  by  an  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  thought  of  a  present  at  once  suit- 
able in  me  to  offer,  and  calculated  to  be  agreeable  to  your 
wisdom.  What,  indeed,  could  be  more  worthy  of  you  than 
the  divine  books,  which  I  herewith  send  to  your  Most  Illus- 
trious Authority,  collected  into  one  body,  and  carefully  freed 
from  all  errors,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  and  pains.  If  the 
devotion  of  my  heart  could  have  devised  anything  better,  I 

'  ConBtitution  of  Charlemagne,  addressed  to  the  bishops,  in  7HH  ;  Baluze, 
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would  have  offered  it  to  you  with  equal  zeal  for  the  increase 
of  your  glorious  fortune."  ^ 

This  present,  it  would  seem,  excited  the  emulation  of 
Charlemagne  himself,  for  we  read  in  Thegau,  a  contemporary 
chronicler,  that,  "  in  the  year  which  preceded  Charlemagne's 
death,  he  carefully  corrected,  by  the  assistance  of  certain 
learned  Greeks  and  Syrians,  the  four  gospels  of  Jesus 
Christ."^ 

Such  examples,  and  such  orders,  could  not  fail  of  effect, 
and  the  ardour  for  the  reproduction  of  ancient  manusoripts 
became  general;  as  soon  as  an  exact  revision  of  any  work 
had  been  completed  by  Alcuin  or  one  of  his  disdpleSy  oopies 
of  it  were  transmitted  to  the  principal  churches  and  abbeys, 
where  fresh  copies  were  made  for  diffusion  amongst  the  lesser 
churches  and  abbeys.  The  art  of  copying  became  a  sonroe 
of  fortune,  of  glory  even;  the  monasteries  in  which  the  most 
correct  and  beautiful  copies  were  executed,  attained  celebrity 
on  tliis  sole  account;  and  in  each  monastery,  the  monks  who 
most  excelled  in  the  art  were,  in  like  manner,  honoured  among 
their  brethren.  The  abbey  of  Fontenelle,  and  two  of  its 
members,  Ovon  and  Hardouin,  were  especially  renowned  in 
this  respect.  The  fraternities  at  Reims  and  at  Corbie  sought 
to  vie  with  the  famed  monks  of  Fontenelle;  instead  of  the 
corrupt  characters  which  had  been  in  use  for  the  past  two  cen- 
turies, the  small  Roman  characters  were  resumed.  The 
monastic  libraries  soon  became  very  considerable  in  their 
extent;  a  great  number  of  existing  manuscripts  date  from 
this  period;  and  though  its  zeal  was  more  pecuUarly  directed 
to  sacred  literature,  profane  literature  was  not  altogether 
neglected.  Alcuin  himself,  it  is  stated,  on  more  thim  one 
auUiority,  revised  and  copied  the  plays  of  Terence. 

11.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  restoring  manuscripts, 
and  thus  supplying  study  with  sound  materials,  he  laboured 
with  ardour  at  the  rc-establishment  of  schools,  which  bad 
then  fallen  everywhere  into  decay:  here  again  an  ordinance 
by  Charlemagne  shows  us  the  measures,  doubtless  sug- 
gested by  Alcuin  himself,  which  were  taken  on  this  subject: 

»  Letters  of  Alcuin,  i.  ino,  letter  10.1. 

2  De  la  Vie  vt  des  Avtes  He  Louis  ic  Dchonnaire,  in  my  CoUrction  dts 
Memoircs  rvlatij's  a  tHistoire  de  Frames  111,  v>si. 
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^'  CluirleB,  by  the  aid  of  God,  &c.,  to  Baugulf,  abbot,  and 
his  brotherhood,  health: 

"  We  beg  to  inform  your  Devotion  to  God  that,  in  concert 
with  our  councillors,  we  have  deemed  it  beneficial  that  in  the 
bishoprics  and  monasteries  confided  by  the  favour  of  Christ 
to  our  government,  care  should  be  taken,  not  only  to  live 
orderly  and  according  to  our  holy  religion,  but  moreover 
to  instruct  in  the  knowledge  of  letters,  and  according  to  the 
capacity  of  individuals,  all  such  as  are  willing  and  able  to 
learn,  by  Grod's  help.     For  though  of  tlie  two  it  is  better  to 
be  good  than  to  be  learned,  yet  to  have  knowledge  leads  to 
the  being  good.     In  the  various  letters  addressed  to  us  from 
monasteries,  announcing  that  the  brethren  continued  to  pray 
for  us  in  their  holy  ceremonies,  and  in  their  private  orisons, 
we  have  remarked  that  for  the  most  part,  while  the  senti- 
ments were  excellent,  the  language  in  which  they  were  con- 
veyed wa% generally  rude  and  illiterate;  that  the  fine  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  a  pious  devotion  dictated  within,  an  un- 
skilful and  an  uneducated  tongue  mutilated  in  the  delivery. 
This  inspired  us  with  an  apprehension  that  the  same  want  of 
ability  which  prevented  men  from  writing  properly,  must 
also  operate  in  keeping  them  from  a  due  understanding  of 
the  holy  scriptures.      It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the 
allegories,  emblems,  and  imagery  of  the  holy  writings,  will 
be  more  readily  comprehended  in  their  true  spiritual  mean- 
ings, by  those  who  are  versed  in  general  learning.  We,  there- 
fore, would  have  you  select  from  among  your  brethren  such  as 
may  be  deemed  best  fitted,  for  first  acquiring  themselves,  and 
than  communicating  to  others,  a  knowledge  of  letters;  and  let 
Buch  proceed  to  their  task  with  the  least  possible  delay.     As 
you  value  our  favour,  fail  not  to  communicate  copies  of  this 
communication  to  all  the  sufiragan  bishops,  and  all  the  mo- 
nasteries around  you.'*^ 

Many  contemporary  monuments  give  evidence  that  this  m- 
perial  ctrmlar,  as  we  should  now  call  it,  did  not  remain  without 
efiect;  that  it  resulted  in  the  re-establishment  of  systematic 
studies  in  the  episcopal  cities  and  in  the  great  monasteries. 
From  this  epoch  date  the  majority  of  the  schools,  which  soon 
afterwards  acquired  such  celebrity,  and  from  which  proceeded 

»  Baluze,  i. -iOl. 
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the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  following  centuxy;  for  ex- 
ample, those  of  Ferrieres  in  Gatinois,  of  Fulda  in  the  dioeeae 
of  Mayence,  of  Reichenau  in  that  of  Constance,  of  Amine 
in  Languedoc,  of  Fontenelle  or  St.  Vandrille^  in  Normandy; 
while  most  of  the  men  who  did  honour  to  these  estaUiih- 
ments  at  the  period  in  question  had  been  disciples  of  Akuin 
himself,  who,  amid  all  his  avocations,  was  a  public  preMher 
and  a  public  teacher  of  great  distinction. 

in.  It  was  not,  however,  in  a  monastery,  nor  in  any  pub* 
lie  institution,  that  he  taught  in  the  first  instance:  fixmi  782 
to  796,  the  period  of  his  residence  in  the  court  of  Chftrie- 
magne,  Alcuin  presided  over  a  private  school,  called  Tie 
School  of  the  PalacCy  which  accompanied  Charlemagne  wher- 
ever he  went,  and  at  which  were  regularly  present  all  those 
who  were  with  the  emperor.  Here,  besides  many  others, 
Alcuin  had  for  auditors: 

1.  Charles,  son  of  Charlemagne.  0 

2.  Pepin  do. 

3.  Louis  do. 

4.  Adalhard.  *\ 

5.  Angilbert.  /      Privy  councillors  of 

6.  Flavins  Danuetas.      f  Charlemagne. 

7.  Eginhard.  -J 

8.  Riculf,  archbishop  of  Mayence. 

9.  Rigbod,  archbishop  of  Treves. 

10.  Gisla,  sister  of  Charlemagne. 

11.  Gisla,  daughter  of  Charlemagne. 

12.  Richtrude,  a  nun  of  Chelles. 

13.  Gundrade,  sister  of  Adalhard;  and  Charlemagne  him- 
self, who  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  lessons  given. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  could  have  been  the  ooorse  of 
instruction  pursued  in  this  school;  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  to  such  auditors  Alcuin  addressed  himself  generally  upon 
all  sorts  of  topics  as  tliey  occurred;  that  in  the  J^oie  du  Palms^ 
in  fact,  it  was  conversation  rather  than  teaching,  espedsDy 
so  called,  that  went  on;  that  movement  given  to  mind, 
curiosity  constantly  excited  and  satisfied,  was  its  chief  merit 
At  such  periods,  in  tlie  days  of  its  new  birth,  amid  the  joy 
of  its  first  progress,  the  mind  is  neither  regular  nor  fostidious; 
it  troubles  itself  very  slightly  as  to  the  beauty  and  real  utility  of 
its  labours;  that  which  it  takes  most  especial  delight  in  is  the 
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play  of  thought;  it  may  be  said  to  disport  with  itself  Tather 
thim  to  study;  it  is  more  intent  upon  its  own  immediate 
activity  than  upon  results;  so  that  it  is  occupied  with  some- 
thing which  interests  it,  that  is  all  it  asks;  let  it  but  discover 
or  produce  something  new,  unexpected,  and  it  is  all  delight. 
Th^e  has  come  down  to  us  a  singular  i^>ecimen  of  the 
instruction  given  at  this  Ecok  du  Palais :  it'is  a  conversation 
entitled  DisputatiOy  between  Alcmn  and  Pepin,  second  son 
of  Charlemagne,  at  that  period  a  youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen: 
I  will  Is^hefare  you  a  literal  translation  of  the  greater  portion 
of  this;  you  will  judge  for  yourselves  as  to  its  claims  to  a 
learned  character,  and  whether  it  is  what  we  now  understand 
by  lessons. 

Interlocutors:  Pepin,  Alcuin. 

"Pepin.  What  is  writing? 

Alcuin.  The  keeper  of  history. 

P.  Wh^  is  speaking? 

A.  The  interpreter  of  the  soul. 

P.  What  is  it  ^es  birth  to  speaking? 

A.  The  tongue. 

P.  What  is  the  tongue? 

A.  The  whip  of  the  air. 

P.  What  is  the  air? 

A.  The  preserver  of  life. 

P.  What  is  life? 

A.  Happiness  for  the  happy,  misery  for  the  miserable;  the 
expectation  of  death. 

P.  What  is  death? 
.  A.  An  inevitable  event,  a  doubtful  journey,  a  subject  of 
tears  for  the  living,  the  coniirmation  of  wills,  Ihe  robber  of 

P.  What  is  man? 

A.  The  slave  of  death,  a  passing  traveller,  a  guest  in  his 
ewn  abode. 

P.  How  is  man  placed? 

A.  As  a  traveller  exposed  to  the  world. 

P.  Where  is  he  placed? 

A.  Between  ox  wdls. 

P.  What  are  they? 

A.  That  above,  that  below,  that  <m  the  right,  that  on  the 
left,  that  in  front,  that  behind. 
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P.  What  is  sleep? 

A.  The  image  of  death. 

P.  What  is  the  liberty  of  man? 

A.  Innocence. 

P.  What  is  the  head? 

A.  The  pinnacle  of  the  body. 

P.  What  is  the  body? 

A.  The  abode  of  the  soul. 

(Next  follow  twenty-six  questions  relative  to  the  va 
parts  of  the  human  body,  which  I  suppress  as  wholly  desi 
of  interest.     Then  Pepin  goes  on:) 

P.  What  is  heaven! 

A.  A  moving  sphere,  an  immense  vault. 

P.  What  is  light? 

A.  The  torch  of  all  things. 

P.  What  is  the  day? 

A.  A  call  to  labour. 

P.  What  is  the  sun? 

A.  The  splendour  of  the  universe,  the  beauty  c 
firmament,  the  grace  of  nature,  the  glory  of  the  daj 
distributor  of  the  hours. 

(I  here  again  suppress  five  questions  on  the  stars 
elements.) 

P.  What  is  the  earth? 

A.  The  mother  of  all  that  grows,  the  nurse  of  all 
exists,  the  granary  of  life,  the  gulf  which  swallows  \ 
things. 

P.  What  is  the  sea? 

A.  The  highway  of  the  daring,  the  limits  of  the 
the  hostelry  of  rivers,  the  source  of  rain. 

(Now    follow  six  wholly  uninteresting  questions 
material  objects  in  nature.     Then  Pepin  goes  on:) 

P.  What  is  winter? 

A.  The  exile  of  spring. 

P.  What  is  spring? 

A.  The  painter  of  the  earth. 

P.  What  is  summer? 

A.  The  power  which  clothes  the  earth,  and  ripens  fr 

P.  What  is  autumn? 

A.  The  granary  of  the  year. 

P.  What  is  the  year? 
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A.  The  chariot  of  the  world.  . 

(I  here  omit  five  astronomical  questions.) 

P.  Master,  I  am  afraid  to  go  upon  the  sea. 

A.  What  leads  you  to  the  sea? 

P.   Curiosity. 

A.  If  you  are  afraid,  I  will  accompany  yon. 

P.  If  I  knew  what  a  ship  was,  I  would  prepare  one, 
wherein  thou  mightest  accompany  me. 

A.  A  ship  is  a  wandering  house,  an  inn  ready  in  all 
places,  a  traveller  who  leaves  no  trace  behind  him. 

P.  What  is  grass? 

A.  The  robe  of  the  earth. 

P.  What  are  vegetables? 

A.  The  friends  of  the  physician,  the  glory  of  the  cooks. 

P.  What  is  it  renders  bitter  things  sweet? 

A.  Hunger. 

P.  What  is  that  of  which  men  never  get  weary? 

A.  Gain. 

P.  What  is  the  dream  of  the  waking? 

A.  Hope. 

P.  What  is  hope? 

A.  The  refreshment  of  labour,  a  doubtful  event. 

P.  What  is  friendship? 

A.  The  similarity  of  souls. 

P.  What  is  faith? 

A.  The  assurance  of  unknown  and  marvellous  things. 

P.  What  is  marvellous? 

A.  I  saw  the  other  day  a  man  standing,  a  dead  man 
walking,  a  man  walking  who  had  never  breathed. 

P.  How  may  that  have  been?     Explain  yourself. 

A.  It  was  an  image  reflected  in  the  water. 

P.  How  could  I  have  failed  to  understand  you;  I  who 
have  so  often  seen  the  same  thing? 

A.  As  you  are  a  youth  of  good  disposition,  and  endowed 
with  natural  capacity,  I  will  put  to  you  several  other  unusual 
questions:  endeavour  to  solve  them. 

P.  I  will  do  my  best;  if  I  make  mistakes,  you  must  correct 
them. 

A  Doubtless.  Some  one,  who  is  unknown  to  me,  has 
conversed  with  me,  having  no  tongue  and  no  voice;  he  was 

VOL.  II.  R 
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not  before,  he  will  Dot  be  hereaftec,  and  I  naidier  heard  nor 
knew  him.     What  means  this? 

P.  Perhaps  you  mean  a  dream,  master? 

A.  Exactly  so,  my  son.  listoi,  onoe  more:  I  haae  aaen 
the  dead  engender  the  living,  and  the  dead  oonmned  by 
the  breath  of  the  living. 

P.  Fire  was  produced  by  robbing  together  dead  bmdtts, 
and  it  then  consumed  the  branches. 

A«  You  are  quite  accurate. 

(Then  come  fourteen  more  enigmas  of  the  Bamo  diaraetar, 
and  the  conversation  terminates  as  foUows) : 

A.  What  is  that  which  at  one  and  the  sanio  tun  is  and 
is  not? 

P.  Nothing. 

A.  How  can  it  be  and  not  be? 

P.  It  exists  in  name,  but  not  in  fact. 

A.  What  is  a  mute  messenger? 

P.  That  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

A.  What  do  you  hold  in  your  hand? 

P.  My  letter. 

A.  Head  it,  my  son."  * 

Clearly,  as  a  means  of  education,  these  conversatioiis  are 
altogether  and  strangely  puerile:  as  a  symptom  and  com- 
mencement of  intellectual  movement,  they  merit  all  onr 
attention :  they  evidence  that  eager  curioaity  with  wfaich 
mind,  in  its  crude  infancy,  directs  its  view  upon  all  tliiags; 
that  so  vivid  pleasure  which  it  takes  in  every  unexpected 
combination,  in  every  at  all  ingenious  idea;  a  tendency  which 
is  manifested  alike  in  the  life  of  individuals  and  in  that  of 
nations,  and  which  gives  birth  to  the  most  fimtastic  dreams, 
the  vainest  subtleties.  It  was,  beyond  doubt^  dominant  in 
the  palace  of  Charlemagne,  and,  doubtless,  led  to  the  finma- 
tion  of  that  sort  of  academy  there,  whose  members  all  aaBiimed 
surnames  derived  from  sacred  or  profiuie  literatoie— Chaile- 
magne — David,  Alcuin — ^Flaccus,  Angilbert— Homer,  Fried- 
gies — Nathaniel,  Amalaire^— Symphosius,  Gisla — ^Luda,  Gim- 
drade, — Eulalia,  and  so  on;  and  the  singular  conversation  of 
which  I  have  just  laid  extracts  before  you  is,  in  all  probability, 
only  a  fair  specimen  of  that  which  habitually  took  place,  and 

I  Alcaini  Opera,  u.  352 — 3(^1. 
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to  their  no  small  delight,  among  these  heaux-esprita^  half 
barbarian,  half  cultiyated. 

If  the  influence  of  Alcuin  had  been  confined  within  the 
walls  of  tills  academy,  it  would  have  efiected  but  litde  worthy 
of  our  notice;  but  the  great  business  of  his  life  was  in  con- 
nexion with  Charlemagne,  and  the  intellectual  authority  of 
Hub  extraordinary  man  was  more  grave  and  more  productive 
of  results. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  relations  existing  between 
Aese  two  men,  and  of  the  prodigious  movement  of  mind 
which  Alcuin  was  entrusted  with  the  direction  of,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  lay  before  you  the  most  authentic  monument 
of  them  which  exists — ^their  correspondence.  There  remain 
to  us,  in  the  whole,  two-hundred-and-thirty-two  of  Alcuin's 
letters;  of  these,  thirty  are  addressed  to  Charlemagne;  I  will 
pass  these  in  review  before  you,  sometimes  translating 
passages  as  I  proceed,  sometimes  merely  indicating  the 
nature  of  their  contents. 


Review  oftJie  Letters  of  Alcuin  to  Cliarlemagne. 


14 

2H 


708 

796 


On  the  Transfiguration  of  Jesun  Christ. 

He  congi-atulates  him  on  his  victories  over  the  Huus, 
(Avares,)  and  give*  him  advice  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  shoald  proceed  for  their  conversion :  1.  By  sending 
among  them  gentle-mannered  missionaries  :  '2.  By  not  re- 
quiring tithe  from  them : 

**It  is  better  to  lose  the  tithe  than  to  prejudice  the 
faith ;  we  ourselves,  born,  bred,  and  educated  in  the 
Catholic  religion,  scarce  consent  to  surrender  a  tithe  of 
our  goods ;  how  much  less  readily  will  such  consent  be 
given  by  the  newly-born  faith,  the  doubtful  heart  and 
greedy  spirit  of  these  tribes  ?" 

3.  By  observing  a  certain  method  of  religious  instruc- 
tion: 

**  This  method,  I  think,  should  be  that  which  the  blessed 
Augustiu  has  laid  down  in  his  book  On  tfte  Instruction  of 
the  Simple-minded,  The  pupil  should  first  be  taught  the 
general  facts  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  a  future 
life,  and  the  eternity  of  our  destiny.  Then  he  should  be 
told  for  what  crimes  and  sins  eternal  punishment  with  the 
devil  and  his  aogels  wiU  be  hiflicted  on  him,  and  for  what 
r2 
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good  Actioiui  he  will  be  rewarded,  in  tbe  pretence  of  Cbrifei 
with  eteruftl  gloi^-.  Finftlly,  he  thould  have  cuefiiU 
inculcated  upon  him  faith  in  the  Holj  Trinity,  and  baf 
explained  to  him  the  coming  of  Jesoi  Christ  into  thi 
world,  for  :;-■_  ...^,-^: ;■„■■,  L.'l  L-.iU(kiiul/' 

He  recotatuendM  him  to  U  lenient  towards  kii  Hu 
pHftontrKf  JUJ^l  tuwunbi  bin  trn^mitrH  {fti^f-rdly. 

^vea  him  jld  turcnmit  of  vt]i%t  he  ja  doJt^  for  tL 
proftfieHtj  of  tlui  school  at  the  Abbey  of  Toura  : 

"  i  jfynt  nB/:ct)i(j  in  obedience  to  your  fiLort*iitfft  as 
wine  iJtiir<?<  lipply  Joy^df  iti  Mnritig  out  to  faOffi^  ^^f  m 
pupilH  in  thin  i'^u**.  ,,r  Sjiirit  Armin  the  honey  of  th 
holy  writiiigH ;  I  eHHay  to  intoxicate  othera  with  the  ol 
wine  of  antique  fitudicH ;  one  claaa  I  noorish  with  tb 
fruiiH  of  gi  tifuiuAlicd  Hcience ;  in  the  ejea  of  another, 
display  thn  i^nkr  of  the  Htara.  But  J  am  conaiiuitJj  i: 
WHiii  of  most  of  thoae  excellent  boolcR  'A  '  rudi 

lion,  which  J  had  collected  around  me  in  m  .  luti^ 

both  by  the  devoted  zeal  of  my  nm^i*  i    ^    l  <..  rii^  vw 
labour.     1  therefore  entreat  your  majeaty  i-    i '  nnU  tm 
MJMid  home  of  TTiv  \wuiAr  iiUo  liritdi^i  tliat  ihr  t   ijjuv  tan 
thi'Nt;  flowerH  thence  into  France  ....  In  the  morning  c 
my  life  I  ho  wed  the  aceda  of  learning  Jii  BritAl;,  i 

its  eventide,  though  luy  blood  ia  lehK  warm  within  ue« 
do  not  ceiihe  howing  theae  heeda  in  France,  and  I  bof 
ihut  by  the  grace  of  God  they  will  proaper  in  bot 
countries." 

He  frivea  him  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  lunar  rrcle, 

He  rt'commeiuki  Neverd  peraonM  to  hia  favour. 

He  i](]il«juA  to  him  the  oH^n  of  t\w  nnnity  of  Septal 
Kv*< J DHi arid  iitiiix[{iimta^  (The  siJitA  'I'w-i,  J r  i ' r  r  ia  a  repl 
from  (linrlc^agtiCt  who  puta  forwrirJ  '  <  «!  objectionw  1 
hiM  viewH.) 

He  recnrH  to  the  fiubject,  and  defenda  Iiimaelf  from  tl 
im|iittati<j[i  of  fi\jH\'in\u'\. 

Ai  to  wlisi  you  aay  in  the  conclnaion  of  your  letie 
in  u  niONt  fiiemlly  apirit,  and  t.u]r\y  fttr  ray  good^  that, 
there  be  anything  to  correct  in  uiy  ripinKni*  un  [1i«t  malic 
I  Mluj^tld  corTf'ft  ilif^TN  promptly  tiriTl  Ijumbly,  ]  would  ivpl 
tliHi,  tliaiika  to  God,  i  have  never  been  obaiinsiely  pertini 
ciouH  in  error,  nor  over  conlideni  in  my  own  opinion ; 
>ield  without  a  atruggle  to  Huperior  judgment,  attentive  i 
the  maxim  that  it  iH  better  to  make  uae  of  the  ear*  than  t 
the  tongue.  I  entreat  your  wihdom,  then,  to  bellevv  Ou 
'  1  addreHH  myxelf  to  you,  not  as  to  a  diaeiple  but  sa  to 
I  judge,  and  that  i  offer  you  my  humble  ideas,  not  ss  lo  oi 
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ignorant  of  the  matter,  but  as  to  one  taUj  competent  to 
correct  the  views  of  others/' 

On  the  course  of  the  sun  and  the  phases  of  the  year ; 
and  on  the  heresy  of  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel. 

On  astronomy  and  chronology:  he  replies  to  several 
questions  which  had  been  addressed  to  him  by  a  woman, 
probably  Gisla,  Charlemagne's  sister. 

On  astronomy ;  he  replies  to  several  questions  of  Charle- 
magne on  the  course  of  the  sun,  the  constellations,  Sec. 

On  the  same  subject. 

On  the  state  of  public  aflflurs ;  he  urges  him  to  be  lenient 
towards  the  Saxons. 

He  excuses  himself  from  accompanying  Charlemagne 
to  Rome,  on  the  ground  of  ill  health. 

A  complimentar}'  letter,  with  some  astronomical  calcu- 
lations. 

He  thankl  him  for  having  heard  read  the  pamphlet  he 
(Alcuin)  had  written  against  bishop  Felix,  and  sends  him 
some  observations  on  orthography  and  arithmetic. 

He  condoles  vrith  him  on  the  death  of  his  ^-ife  Lint- 
garde,  and  forwards  an  epitaph. 

On  the  same  subject 

He  congratulates  him  on  his  victories ;  exhoits  him  to 
clemency ;  speaks  to  him  about  the  health  of  pope  Leo  ; 
excuses  himself  for  not  having  written,  and  refuses  to  go 
to  Rome. 

He  felicitates  himself  upon  the  return  of  Charlemogue 
from  Italy. 

Forwarding  his  corrected  copy  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

He  excuses  himself  from  going  to  court,  on  the  ground 
of  his  advanced  age. 

He  expresses  his  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Manfred, 
solicits  materials  for  the  building  of  a  church,  and  entreats 
Charlemagne  to  be  careful  in  avoiding  the  dangers  of  the 
expedition  to  Benevento : 

"  Though  my  affection  may  appear  insensate,  at  least 
it  cannot  be  charged  with  want  of  consistency ;  and  the 
confidence  1  have  in  your  proved  humility,  emboldens  me 
to  say  to  you  what  I  do.  Perhaps  some  one  may  ob- 
ject :  why  does  he  concern  himself  with  that  which  is  not 
his  business  ?  But  1  humbly  interest  myself  in  all  that 
concerns  your  prosperity,  which,  1  declare  to  you,  is  more 
dear  to  me  than  my  own  life.  You  are  the  blessing  of 
the  kingdom,  the  safety  of  the  people,  the  honour  of 
the  church,  the  protector  of  all  the  faithful  in  Christ ;  it  is 
under  the   shadow    of  your  power,  the  shelter   oC  '^qmx 
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pious  care,  that,  by  Divine  gnce,  wt  are  enabM  to 
pursue  a  religious  life,  and  to  serve  God  in  traaqiunity : 
it  is,  therefore,  just  and  necessary,  that,  with  a&  attBDlhe 
spirit  and  a  devoted  heart,  we  ocoopy  onnelves  with  jfmr 
fortune  and  your  health,  and  pray  God  to  picaafic  to  m 
in  health  and  prosperity  our  most  ezeellent  and  noit 
honour-worthy  Idng  David.*' 

He  t-hMTiVa  him  for  his  fkvonis,  and  entreats  fcwm,  cm 
account  of  his  infirmities,  to  allow  him  to  remain  at 
St.  Martin's. 

He  excuses  hhnself  and  the  fraternity  of  fit.  IffartiB 
for  having  given  an  asylum  to  a  priest  of  the  church  of 
Orleans,  which  affair  had  been  the  occasion  of  a  great 
tumult  in  the  church  of  St.  MartiD,  and  of  great  anger  to 
Charlemagne  and  Theodnlf. 

perpetual  and  immortal^  age  and  iifM, 

He  replies  to  questions  from  Chariemagne,  on  eertiin 
passages  of  Scripture. 

He  replies  to  a  question  by  Ghailemagiie,  why  we  find 
in  none  of  tlie  gospels  the  hymn  sung  by  Jeans  Christ 
after  the  Last  Supper. 

He  replies  to  Charlemagne,  who  has  asked  him,  on  the 
part  of  a  learned  Greek,  to  iriiom  the  price  of  man's  re- 
demption was  remitted. 

He  gives  advice  to  Charles  on  the  subjects  of  oapitn- 
laries,  wills,  successions,  &c. 

It  was  no  easy  task  for  Alcuin  to  fulfil  sach  varied  rela- 
tions, to  satisfy  all  the  intellectual  requirementB  of  that  inde- 
fatigable master,  who  thought  of  everything  and  busied  him- 
self with  everything — history,  morals,  thedogy,  astronomy, 
chronology,  grammar — and  doubtless  regarded  it  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  in  these  things,  as  in  all  others,  his  will  should 
in  every  case,  and  immediately,  be  carried  into  effect. 

There  is  doubtless  a  powerful  charm  in  the  societj  of  a 
great  man;  but  when  the  great  man  is  a  sovereign,  it  soon  be- 
comes a  heavy  burden  to  have  to  please  him  at  every  moment 
and  in  everything.  No  formal  text  shows  it  us;  but  Charle- 
magne, in  his  relations  with  Alcuin,  no  doubt  exhibited  that 
pitiless  egoism  of  a  superior  and  despotic  genius,  which  only 
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oonsiders  men,  even  tiiose  whom  it  best  loves,  and  to  whom  it 
attaches  the  greatest  importance,  as  tools,  and  progresses 
towards  its  end  without  troubling  itself  as  to  how  dear  it 
ooBts  those  whom  it  employs  in  ^e  attainment.  A  profound 
weariness  seirod  upon  Alcuin — ^he  earnestly  solicited  permis- 
sion to  retir  ^  court,  and  to  live  in  retirement.  In 
796,  he  wru»«.               ihbishop,  whose  name  is  unknown: 

*^  Your  paternity  lAUSt  know  that  I  your  son  ardently 
desire  to  lay  aside  the  weight  of  worldly  affairs,  and  to  serve 
God  alone.  Every  man  xieeds  with  vigilance  to  prepare  to 
meet  God,  and  how  especially  so  old  men,  borne  down  with 
years  and  infinnitiesr'  ^ 

And  to  his  friend  Angilbert: 

**  On  thy  departure,  I  attempted  many  times  to  take  refuge 
in  ^e  haven  of  repose;  but  the  King  of  all  things,  the  Master 
of  souls,  has  not  yet  accorded  to  me  what  he  has  so  long 
made  me  wish."  ^ 

Charlemagne  at  length  allowed  him  to  depart,  and  about 
796,  it  seems,  he  gave  him  for  a  retreat  the  abbey  of  Saint 
Ifartin  of  Tours^  one  of  the  most  wealthy  in  the  kingdom. 

Alcuin  hastened  to  take  possession  of  it.  The  retreat  was 
magnificent;  there  were  more  than  twenty  thousand  labourers 
or  serfs  on 'the  domains  of  the  abbeys  which  he  possessed, 
«nd  the  correspondence  which  he  continued  to  keep  up  with 
Charlemagne  animated  without  burdening  his  life.  He  did 
not  remain  idle  in  his  new  situation;  he  re-established  rule 
and  order  in  the  monastery,  enriched  the  library  with  manu- 
scripts copied  at  York  by  young  priests  whom  he  sent  for 
this  purpose,  and  by  his  own  teaching  he  gave  the  school  a 
krilliancy  which  it  had  never  before  known.  It  was  at  this 
«poch  that  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  follow- 
ing century — among  others,  Raban  Maur,  who  became  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence,  and  Amalaire,  a  learned  priest  of  Metz — 
were  formed  by  his  lessons. 

Charlemagne  attempted  several  times  to  recal  Alcuin  to 
his  side;  he  wished  him,  among  others,  to  accompany  him  to 
Borne,  when  he  went  there,  in  800,  to  assume  the  empire  of 
the  west.     "  It  is  a  reproach,"  he  writes  to  him,  "  to  prefer 

>  Lftt.  of  Alcuin,  lO^tli,  vol.  i.  p.  '4-28.  ^  i|)ia.  ojgt,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
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the.  Hinokcd  r(X)fH  of  llio  p(M)plo  of  Tours  to  the  gilded  palaces 
of  tho  iiomiuiH.**' 

But  Alcniti  ronmin(3(l  finii. 

**  I  <1<)  tint  think/'  aiiHwurn  h<s  "  tiiat  my  weak  bodv, 
hrokiM)  by  dnily  pains,  can  support  Uuh  journey.  I  Bhouul 
have  n)U(>.h  desired  it,  if  it  were  practicnblo.^  How  can  I 
c.onHtrain  tuyrndf  to  now  coinbatf«,  and  to  toil  under  the 
wci^^ht  of  nnuH — J,  who  am  luft  by  my  inflmiitiua  rtcorcdy  in 
a  fttato  to  raiHo  thoni  from  tlie.  eartli?"  ...  1  implore  you  to 
h'iivc  me  to  liniHli  my  career  at  Saint  Martin;  all  the  energy, 
all  the  <li^nity  of  my  Innly  haH  Hown;  I  admit  it;  lets  and 
lesH  ifl  daily  hift  me,  and  J  Hhali  never  again  recover  it  in  this 
world.  [  had  of  late  dunired  and  hoped  onco  more  to  see  the 
fiK^e  of  your  beatitude,  but  tlie  deplorable  incream  of  my  in- 
firmities has  provetl  to  m(^  that  I  must  renounce  that  hope. 
I  conjure,  then,  your  inexhaustible  goodness  that  the  so  holy 
Hpirit,  tlmt  the  ho  benevolent  will,  which  are  in  you,  be  not 
irritated  against  my  weakness;  grant,  with  a  pious  oompas* 
sion,  that  a  wearied  ]nan  may  repose  himsidf,  that  he  may 
pray  for  you  in  his  orisons,  and  that  ho  may  prepare,  by  con- 
fession and  tears,  to  appear  befonj  the  et<5rnal  judge.*** 

(lharlem{ign(s  it  seems,  insisted  no  longer;  and  Alcuin, 
perhaps  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  new  ^icitatioos, 
resolved  entirely  to  renounce  all  ncaivity,  even  that  to  which 
he  had  given  himself  up  in  his  retreat.  Jn  801,  he  resigned  hb 
abbeys,  and  obtained  that  they  should  Ik)  divided  among  his 
principal  dist^iph^s;  and,  free  from  all  business,  he,  till  the 
day  of  his  death,  (lOth  May,  H()4,)  o<*.cupied  himself  only 
with  his  health  and  his  salvation. 

I  have  given  somtiwhat  of  expansion  to  this  account  of  liis 
relations  with  Charhunagne,  and  the  various  situations  of  his 
life;  it  is  tlu^rcs  more  esp(M;ially,  that  is  nttlectcd  thoimagoof 
this  time,  and  that  the  social  movement  anudst  which  he  lived 
is  shown.  I  will  now  say  something  to  you  of  his  works:  a 
few  words  and  a  few  (*xtra<'ls  will,  L  ho]»e,  Hufllce  to  give  you 
at  least  an  idea  of  them. 

They  nuiy   be   divided   into    four  classes:    1,  theological 

1   I.HI.  of  Alniin,  IKtnl,  v<il.  i.  p.  |:tM.  3  Hij,].  HUt  Irtlrr.  p.  I'JO. 

•'  Il)iil.  lonii  IrtliT,  p.  I'll.  «  lliid.  MMUh,  p.  i:i7. 
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works;   2,  philosophical  and  literary  works;   3,  historical 
works;  4,  poetical  works. 

1.  The  theological  works  are  of  three  kinds:  1.  Commen- 
taries on  various  parts  of  the  holy  scriptures;  commentaries 
whoee  especial  object  is  to  discover  the  allegorical  meaning, 
and  to  determine  the  moral  sense  of  the  sacred  writings. 
2.  Dogmatical  treatises,  the  greater  part  directed  against  the 
heresies  of  the  Adoptians  respecting  the  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ;  a  heresy  which  played  a  rather  important  part  at  this 
time,  which  was  condemned  by  two  councils  held  by  the  order 
of  Charlemagne,  and  of  which  Alcuin  was  the  principal  ad- 
versary. 3.  Liturgical  works  on  the  celebration  of  ecclesi- 
astical offices. 

2.  The  philosophical  and  literary  works  are  six  in  number: 
1,  a  kind  of  treatise  of  practical  morality,  entitled  De  Mrhai- 
hus  ei  VtttiSy  and  addressed  to  count  Wido  or  Guy,  in  a  dedica- 
tory epistle,  and  a  peroration  in  the  following  terms: 

"I  recollect  thy  request  and  my  promise;  thou  didst 
w^ently  pray  me  to  write  thee  some  exhortations  in  a  con- 
cise style,  in  order  that,  amidst  the  occupations  given  thee  by 
military  affairs,  thou  mightest  constantly  have  before  thine 
eyes  a  manual  of  maxims  and  paternal  counsels,  where  thou 
mightest  examine  thyself,  and  excite  thyself  to  seek  eternal 
beatitude.  I  very  willingly  comply  with  so  worthy  a  request; 
and  be  assured  that,  although  these  counsels  may  appear  to 
thee  written  without  eloquence,  they  are  dictated  by  holy 
charity.  I  have  divided  tliis  discourse  into  separate  chapters, 
so  that  my  advice  may  be  more  easily  fixed  on  the  memory 
of  thy  piety:  for  I  know  thou  art  much  occupied  with  worldly 
affidrs.  Let  the  holy  desire  to  thy  salvation,  I  beseech  thee, 
make  thee  often  have  recourse  to  this  reading,  as  to  a  useful 
refreshment;  so  that  thy  soul,  fatigued  with  external  cares, 
may  enter  into  itself,  there  find  enjoyment,  and  understand 
properly  to  what  it  ought  especially  to  apply  itself. 

"  And  do  not  allow  thyself  to  be  deterred  by  the  lay  habit 
which  thou  wearest,  or  by  the  secular  life  which  thou  leadest, 
as  though  in  that  habit  thou  couldst  not  pass  through  the 
gates  of  celestial  life.  For  as  the  beatitude  of  the  kingdom 
of  Grod  is  preached  to  aU  without  distinction,  so  the  entry  to 
that  kingdom  is  open  equally,  with  only  a  distinction  as  to 
I     merits,  to  each  sex,  to  all  ages,  to  all  ranks;  there  no  h^^dVa 
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taken  as  to  whether  a  man  <m  earth  has  been  kymanor  priest, 
rich  or  poor,  joung  or  old,  master  or  slaye^  hat  eternal  gknj 
crowns  each  according  to  his  works."  ' 

Thirty-five  chapters  then  follow  npon  the  various  virtaes 
and  vices,  wisdom,  faith,  charity,  indnlgenoe,  envy,  pride^  he 
We  find  nothing  here  particularly  original  or  profound;  bat 
practical  utility  is  aimed  at  with  much  good  sense,  nidtaman 
nature  is  sometimes  observed  and  described  with  a  UgUy 
intellectual  delicacy.    The  following  two  chapters  prore  it. 

'*  Of  Sorrow. 

'*  There  are  two  kinds  of  sorrow,  the  one  benefieialy  the 
other  pernicious.  Sorrow  is  beneficial  when  the  soiil  of  Iha 
sinner  is  afiiicted  with  his  sins,  and  is  so  afflicted  wi&  tliem 
that  it  aspires  to  confession  and  penitence,  and  deamsto  be 
converted  to  Grod.  Very  different  is  worldly  sorrow,  wUch 
works  the  death  of  the  soul,  become  incapable  of  aoooni* 
plishing  any  good;  this  latter  troubles  man,  and  often  de- 
presses him  to  that  point  that  he  loses  the  hope  of  Umia! 
good.  Of  this  sorrow  are  bom  malice,  ranoonr,  oowaidioe^ 
bitterness,  and  despair,  often  even  disgust  at  thk  Ufa.  It  k 
conquered  by  spiritual  joy,  hope  of  future  binsshifls,  As 
consolation  given  by  the  Scriptures,  and  by  flratemal  ooa- 
versation,  animated  with  spiritual  enjoyment.'' ' 

'<  Of  Vain  glory. 

*'  That  pest,  vain  glory,  is  a  passion  with  a  thoasand  fufS> 
whicli  glides  on  all  sidles  into  the  heart  of  the  atan  whs 
is  occupied  in  striving  against  vices,  and  even  of  As 
roan  who  has  conquered  them.  In  the  deportment  wad  As 
beauty  of  the  body,  in  step,  word,  action,  ftata,  pnySB^ 
solitude,  reading,  science,  silence,  obedience,  humiKt^  klf* 
suffering,  patience,  it  seeks  a  means  of  overcomny  As 
soldier  of  Christ;  it  resembles  a  dangerous  rock  oosioesisi 
under  swollen  billows,  and  which  prepares  a  tenibk  tlani 
for  those  who  sail  the  most  successfully,  and  whan  A9 
are  all  unsuspecting.  This  man,  who  does  not  take  yrids  ia  1 
Hne  and  splendid  clothing,  the  demon  of  false  gloiy  i 
vours  to  inspire  with  a  pride  in  the  fbolness  and 
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BesB  of  ooxmnon  dothing;  another  has  resisted  the  tempta^ 
tions  of  ambitiony  he  will  be  lost  by  those  of  humility;  a 
third  has  not  allowed  himself  to  be  puffed  up'  by  the  advan- 
tages  of  science  and  eloquence,  he  will  be  subdued  by  the 
gravity  of  silence.  One  publicly  fasts,  and  vain  glory  pos^ 
■esses  him;  to  -esoape  it  he  fasts  in  secret;  it  insinuates  its 
ftmaon  into  the  sweUing  heart  of  the  internal  man;  for  fear  of 
succumbing  he  avoids  long  prayer  before  his  brothers,  but 
what  he  does  in  secret  does  not  protect  him*  from  the  excite* 
ments  of  vanity;  it  puf&  one,  because  he  is  veiy  patient  in 
his  works  and  labours;  another,  because  he  is  very  prompt  to 
dbey ;  this  Juan,  because  he  surpasses  all  others  in  humility^ 
that,  because  of  his  zeal  in  science;  a  third,  by  reason  of  his 
qsplication  to  reading;  a  fourth,  because  of  the  length  of  his 
wslches.  A  terrible  evil,  which  strives  to  sully  man,  not 
only  in  works  of  the  world,  but  even  in  his  virtues."^ 

There  is  here  a  rather  ddliul  observation  of  human  nature, 
and  a  tolerable  art  in  expressing  the  results. 

The  title  of  the  second  work  of  this  dass  is  De  BtOkme 
Amma  (of  the  nature  rfthe  aaul),  and  it  is  addressed  to  Gun* 
dnde,  sister  of  Adalhard,  and  sumamed  Eulalia,  one  of  the 
women  who  were  present  at  the  lectures  of  Alcuin  in  the 
school  of  the  palace.  It  is  a  more  purely  philosophical  at- 
tempt than  the  preceding,,  and  in  which,  under  all  its  forms, 
the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  soul  is  expressed  with  subtlety 
snd  energy. 

"  The  soul,"  says  he,  "  bears  divers  names  according  to  the 
nature  of  its  operations:  inasmuch  as  it  lives  and  makes  live, 
it  is  the  soul  (anima);  inasmuch  as  it  contemplates,  it  is  the 

E't  (spirittfs);  inasmuch  as  it  feels,  it  is  sentiment  (sensus); 
I  it  reflects,  it  is  thought  {(onimtts);  as  it  comprehendsy 
iateUigence  (meus);  inasmuch  as  it  discerns,  reason  (ratto); 
m  it  consents,  will  (voluntas)  ;  as  it  recollects,  memory 
(memoria).  But  these  things  are  not  divided  in  substance 
m  in  name,  for  all  this  is  the  soul,  and  one  soul  only.*^ 

And  elsewhere: 

**  The  soul,  in  its  very  nature,  has  an  image,  as  it  were, 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  it  has  intellect,  will,  and  memory. 
die  soul,  which  is  also  called  the  mind,  the  life,  the  sub- 

»  Chap.  34,  vol.  ii.  p.  U4.  «  Vol.  ii.  p.  149. 
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stanco  which  includofl  these  thrco  faculties  within  itself  is 
one;  these  three  faculties  do  not  constitute  three  liTea,  but 
one  life;  not  three  minds,  but  one  mind;  not  three  sub- 
stances, but  one  substance.  Wlien  we  give  to  the  loul 
the  names  of  mind,  life,  or  substance,  we  regard  it  in 
itscilf ;  but  when  we  call  it  tlie  memory,  tlie  intellect^  or  the 
will,  we  consider  it  in  its  relation  to  something.  These  three 
faculties  make  but  one.  inasmuc^h  as  the  life,  the  mind,  the 
substance,  form  one.  They  make  tliree,  inasmuch  as  they  axe 
coHHidercd  in  their  external  relaticms;  for  tlie  memory  u  the 
recollection  of  something;  the  intellect  is  the  understanding 
of  something;  the  will  is  the  will  of  something,  and.  in  this 
tlicy  are  distinguished.  And  still  there  is  in  these  three 
faculties  a  certain  unity.  I  think  that  I  think,  that  I  will, 
and  that  I  rcmtunber;  I  will  to  think,  and  to  recollect,  and  to 
will;  I  rem(;mbcr  that  I  have  thought  and  willed,  and  that  I 
have  remembered,  and  thus  these  three  faculties  are  combined 
in  one.**' 

in  oilier  respectrt,  there  are  in  this  treatise  nothing  but 
scattered  i(l(>n.s  and  no  systematic  character. 

After  th(>.He  two  moral  essays,  come  four  treatises;  1.  On 
grammar;  2.  On  orthography:  3.  On  rhetoric;  4.  On  logic, 
which  I  shall  only  mention;  for  to  make  known  the  contents 
and  merits  of  them  would  render  it  necessary  to  enter  too 
far  into  detail.  The  two  last  are  in  the  form  of  a  dialogiie 
betw(ien  Al(^uin  and  Charlemngne,  the  object  of  which  is 
evidently  to  instruct  Cliarlemagne  in  the  methods  of  the 
ancient  sopliists  and  rluttoricians,  especially  in  what  conoens 
logic  and  judicial  elo(juence. 

3.  'ilie  historical  works  of  Alcuin  are  of  little  importance; 
they  are  confined  to  four  lives  of  the  saints.  Saint  Waast, 
Saint  Martin,  Saint  UiquicT,  and  Saint  Willibrod.  The  Ut* 
tor,  however,  (u)ntainH  some  rather  curious  details  for  a 
hintory  of  manners.  It  is  said  that  Alcuin  wrote  a  history 
of  Charlemagne,  in  particular  of  his  wars  with  the  Saxons, 
but  this,  if  it  (^ver  existed,  is  now  lost. 

4.  I  lis  poetical  works,  although  numerous,  are  also  but  of 
little  value;  then;  are  two  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of  verse, 
U]K)n  all  kinds  of  subjects,  most  of  them  upon  the  incidents 
of  the  day.     The  principal  is  a  poem  upon  the  bishops  and 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  1 17. 
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saints  of  the  church  of  York;  it  is  worth  reading,  as  an 
indication  of  the  intellectual  state  of  the  age. 

I  regret  that  I  am  luable  to  enter  more  fuUj  into  these 
monuments  of  a  mind  so  active  and  distinguished.  Some 
will,  perhaps,  think  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  them  as  it  is: 
for  myself,  I  fear  that  I  have  scarcely  thrown  a  glance  at  them ; 
and  if  we  were  to  make  a  profound  study  of  them,  we  should 
unquestionably  find  both  profit  and  pleasure  in  it:  but  we  must 
restrict  ourselves.  To  sum  up,  the  foUowing  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  general  character,  the  intellectual  physiognomy  of 
Alcuin  and  of  his  works.  He  is  a  theologian  by  profession,  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  in  which  the  public  to  whom 
he  addresses  himself  lived,  is  essentially  theological;  and  yet 
the  theological  spirit  does  not  reign  alone  in  him,  his  works 
and  his  thoughts  also  tend  towards  philosophy  and  ancient 
literature;  it  is  that  which  he  also  delights  in  studying,  teach- 
ing, and  which  he  wished  to  revive.  Saint  Jerome  and 
Saint  Augustin  are  very  familiar  to  him;  but  Pythagoras, 
Aristotle,  Aristippus,  Diogenes,  Pkto,  Homer,  Virgil,  Seneca, 
Fliny,  also  occur  to  his  memory.  The  greater  part  of  his 
writings  are  theological;  but  mathematics,  astronomy,  logic, 
rhetoric,  habitually  occupy  him.  He  is  a  monk,  a  deacon, 
the  light  of  the  contemporaneous  church;  but  he  is  at  the 
same  time  a  scholar,  a  classical  man  of  letters.  In  him,  at 
length,  commenced  the  alliance  of  these  two  elements  of  which 
the  modern  mind  had  so  long  borne  the  incoherent  impress, 
antiquity,  and  the  church,  the  admiration,  the  taste,  the  regret, 
shall  I  call  it,  for  pagan  literature,  and  the  sincerity  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  the  zeal  to  sound  its  mysteries,  and  to  defend  its 
power. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  LECTURE. 


ClajMification  of  celebrated  men  of  the  age  of  Chniemagna :  1. 

archbishop  of  Lyons— His  letter  to  Chariemagne  upon  what  he  hwiw 
in  liis  diocese — 'i.  Theodulph,  archbishop  of  Orieana— His  nmMtnslv 
the  instmction  of  the  people — ^His  poem  entitled  £xhaiiaiioH  to  Jtiijyfi 
•').  Bmaragde,  abbot  of  Saint  Mioliael — His  tnatise  of  monUtgr  ftarUi^ 
entitled  Via  Rcgia  —  4.  Eginhard — His  alleged  maniag^  with  a 
daughter  of  Charlemagne — Their  relations— Of  whatha|ipaiiadl  alUr  tht 
deatli  of  this  prince — His  letters — His  L{fe  of  OhaHtma^t  .-Ba* 
capitulation. 

When  I  placed  before  you  the  view  of  the  celebrated  men 
of  tlie  age  of  Charlemagne,  I  comprehended  therein  thow 
who  died  and  those  who  were  bom  in  his  reign,  his  contempo- 
raries, properly  so  called,  and  those  who  long  survived  hun; 
the  former  discovered,  as  it  were,  and  employed  by  him,  the 
second,  formed  under  his  influence:  an  important  distinction 
if  we  would  justly  estimate  an  epoch  and  the  influence  of  a 
man.  A  sovereign  arrives  at  power  in  tlie  midst  of  circum- 
stances, and  under  the  influence  of  causes,  anterior  to^  and 
independent  of  his  own  will;  and  which  have  planted  around 
distinguished  men;  he  gathers  them,  but  he  has  not  made 
them:  his  merit  consists  in  knowing  how  to  recognise  them, 
to  accept  them,  to  make  use  of  tliem;  but  they  arc  not  the 
result  of  his  action;  we  must  not  judge  of  this  by  them.  We 
liavc  in  modern  times  a  striking  example  of  this  distinction. 
Most  of  the  men  wlio  constituted  the  glory  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  were  formed  entirely  independently  of  him, 
wliile  the  religious  struggles  still  resounded  in  France, 
amidst  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  and  in  a  liberty  which 
soon  vanished.     The  true  fruit  of  the  influence  of  Louis 
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XIV.  belongs  to  the  last  period  of  hi&  reign.;  it  is  the  : 
ners  and  the  men  of  that  time  wliich  are:  necessary  to  be 
Qonsidered  in  order  to  judge  properly  of  the  effects:  of  his 
gpovemment,  and  the  direction  which  it  impressed  npoa  mind» 
The  distinction  is  great,  and  should  be  well,  observ^. 

We  shall  &id  no  such  difference  among  tlie  men  whom 
Charlemagne  found,  and  those  who  were  formed  under  him. 
The  latter  were  in  no  way  inferior  to  their  predecessons  but 
they  were  different,  and  ilnQ  truth  of  the  distinction  which  I 
have  pointed  out  is  equally  evident. 

I  spoke  in  our  last  lecture  of  the  chief,  and,  without 
contradiction,  the  most  distinguished  cotemporary  of  Charle- 
magne. The  men  of  whom  I  am  about  to  speak,  at  least 
nbmmt  all  of  them,  belong  to  the  same  epoch,  to  the  same 
dass;  like  Alcuin,  they  were  not  formed  by  Charlemagne; 
ke  discovered  and  made  use  of  them.  Two  among  them» 
Leidrade  and  Theodolf,  were,  like  Alcuin,  foreigners;  and 
wititont  Charlemagne,  would  probably  never  have  appeared 
in  Frankish  Gaul. 

L  Leidrade  was  bom  in  the  province  which  the  Romans 
called  Norica,  situated  on  the  confines  of  Italy  and  Germany. 
He  was  first  attached  to  Amon,  bishop  of  Salzburg,  and  made 
Bimself  distinguished  at  an  early  age  by  his  mind  and  know- 
ibdge.  Charlemagne  first  engaged  him  as  a  librarian,  and 
OBployed  him  in  various  missions.  The  missi  dominici,  the 
principal  instruments,  as  you  have  seen,  of  his  government, 
were  almost  all  men  of  this  kind,  whom  he  had  attracted 
ftom  all  parts,  and  whom  he  habitually  retained  near  him. 
Hi  order  to  send  them,  according  to  need,  to  inspect  some 
Mrtion  of  his  states,  until,  sooner  or  later,  he  separated  from 
dkem,  conferring  upon  them  some  great  ecclesiastical  or  civil 
duffge.  It  thus  happened  to  Leidrade.  After  numerous 
adflsions,  the  last  of  which,  in  Southern  Gaul,  prevented  him 
iir  some  time  from  being  consecrated,  he  was  nominated,  in 
798,  archbishop  of  Lyons.  The  church  of  Lyons  had  always 
teen  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  south  of  Gaul,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  those  in  which  disorder  had  been  the 

riatest,  and  calculated  to  give  the  greatest  trouble  to  repair, 
was  on  this  ground,  and  to  satisfy  this  want,  that  Charle- 
aagne  confided  it  to  Leidrade.     A  curious  monument  has 
down  to  us  of  what  the  new  archbishop  did  in  his 
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diocese.  This  is  a  letter  in  which  he  himself  gives  ft  detailed 
account  to  Charlemagne  of  his  lahours  and  their  results.  I 
will  read  it  entire,  despite  its  emphatic  prolixities.  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  with  them  in  order  to  form  a  true  idea  of 
the  turn  of  mind  of  the  age,  and  the  relations  of  an  arehlnshop 
with  the  sovereign.  The  date  of  this  letter  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  it  probably  belongs  to  the  early  years  of  the  inn& 
century. 

"  To  Charles  the  Great,  Emperor, 

"To  the  powerful  Charles,  emperor,  Leidrade,  bishop  of 
Lyons,  health.  Our  lord,  perpetual  and  sacred  emperor^  I 
supplicate  the  clemency  of  your  highness,  to  hear  read  this 
short  epistle  with  a  favourable  countenance,  so  that  your  pious 
prudence  may  know  what  it  contains,  and  that  your  noUe 
clemency  may  know  the  purport  of  my  request  You  deigned 
awhile  ago  to  entrust  the  government  of  the  church  of  Lyons  to 
me,  the  most  infirm  of  your  servants,  incapable  and  unworthy 
of  that  charge.  But  since  you  treat  men  far  less  according  to 
their  merit,  than  according  to  your  accustomed  bounty^  you 
have  acted  with  me  as  it  has  pleased  your  ineffable  piety;  and 
without  any  title  thereto  on  my  part,  you  have  been  pleased 
to  charge  me  with  the  care  of  this  church,  and  to  act  in  sodi 
a  manner  that  the  abuses  which  have  been  committed  in  it 
may  be  for  the  future  reformed  and  avoided.  Many  things 
were  wanting  to  this  clmrch,  both  externally  and  internally, 
as  much  in  what  concerns  the  holy  offices,  as  for  the  edifiees 
and  other  ecclesiastical  wants.  Listen,  therefore,  to  what  I^ 
your  very  humble  servant,  have  effected  in  it,  since  my 
arrival,  with  God's  aid  and  yours.  The  all  powerful  Lord^ 
who  sees  into  consciences,  is  my  witness,  that  I  do  not  expose 
these  things  in  order  to  draw  profit  therefrom,  and  that  I  have 
in  no  way  arranged,  and  communicate  this  to  you  in  order  to 
procure  any  advantage  to  myself,  but  because  I  expect 
each  day  to  leave  this  life,  that  because  of  my  infirmities 
I  think  myself  very  near  death.  I  tell  you  these  things  to  tha 
end  that,  having  attained  your  benign  ear,  and  being  weighed 
with  indulgence,  if  you  think  that  they  have  been  eflb^ed 
suitably,  and  according  to  your  will,  they  may  not,  after  mj 
death,  be  allowed  to  languish  and  perish. 

"  When,  according  to  your  order,  I  had  taken  poaseasioa  of. 
this  church,  I  acted  with  all  my  power,  with  all  the  strength  of 
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mj  weakness  to  bring  the  ecclesiastical  offices  to  the  point  at 
which,  with  the  grace  of  God,  they  have  nearly  arrived.     It 
pleased  your  piety  to  grant  at  my  request  the  restitution  of  the 
revenues  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  church  of  Lyons;  by 
means  of  which,  with  God's  grace  and  yours,  there  has  been 
established  in  the  said  church,  a  psalmody,  where  is  followed, 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacred  palace,  in 
all  that  the  divine  office  requires.    I  have  schools  of  singers, 
many  of  whom  are  already  sufficiently  instructed  to  be  able  to 
teach  others.     Moreover,  I  have  schools  of  readers,  who  not 
only  acquit  themselves  of  their  functions  in  the  church,  but 
who,  by  meditation  on  the  holy  scriptures,  assure  themselves 
the  fruits  of  understanding  of  spiritual  things.     Some  can 
explain  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Evangelists ;  others  have 
understanding  of  the  prophecies;  others,  of  the  books  of  Solo- 
mon, the  Psalms,    and  even  Job.     I  have  also  done  in  this 
church  what  lay  in  my  power,  as  to  copying  books.     I  have 
likewise  procured  clothing  for  the  priests,  and  what  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  offices.     I  have  omitted  nothing  which  lay  in 
my  power  for  the  restoration  of  the  churches,  so  that  I  have 
roofed  the  great  church  of  this  town,  dedicated  to  Saint  John 
the  Baptist,  and  I  have  reconstructed  a  portion  of  the  walls; 
I  have  also  repaired  the  roof  of  the  church  of  Saint  Etienne; 
I  have  rebuilt  the  chui'ch  of  Saint  Nizier,  and  that  of  Saint 
i  Ifary,    without    counting    the    monasteries    and    episcopal 
I  housies,  of  which  one  in  particular  was  almost  destroyed,  and 
which  I  have  repaired  and  re-roofed.    I  have  also  constructed 
soother  with  a  high  platform.  This  I  have  prepared  for  you, 
in  order   that   if  you   come   into  tliese  parts  you   may  be 
received  there.    For  tlie  priests,  I  have  constructed  a  cloister 
in  which  they  now  live  all  united  in  one  edifice.     I  have  also 
repaired  other  churches  in  this  diocese,  one  of  them  dedicated 
to  Saint  P^ulalia,  where  there  is  a  nunnery  dedicated  to  Saint 
George;  I  have  had  it  re-roofed,  and  part  of  the  walls  built 
up  from  the  foundations;  another  house  in  honour  of  vSaint 
fiul  has  also  been  re-roofed.     I  have  entirely  repaired  the 
church  and  house  of  a  nunnery  dedicated  to  Saint  Peter,  where 
leits  the  body  of  Saint  Annomond,  martyr,  and  which  was 
feanded  by  that  holy  bishop  himself.     Tliirty-two  virgins  of 
the  Lord  now  live  there  under  the  monastic  rule.     I  have  also 
lepaired,  by  renewing  the  roof  and  part  of  the  walls,  the  royal 
monastery  of  TIsleBarbe;  ninety  monks  now  live  there  under 
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a  regular  monastic  rule.  Wo  liave  given  to  ita  abbot  \ 
power  to  bind  and  unbind  ;  tUe  same  as  hia  prodecemora  1 
—Ambrose,  Muximian,  LiciniuA,  illustrious  men  who  hi 
governed  litis  place,  and  which  Euohere,  Loup,  Genest,  a 
the  other  bi8ho|V9  of  Lyonit,  when  they  were  aWnt  and  coi 
not  iullil  in  )>erHon,  delegateil,  in  orcler  to  take  ctire  that  1 
catholic  faith  was  believe<l  with  sincerity,  and  that  hereti 
feuds  did  not  abound. 

'*  These  ablM)ts  wci-e  even  charged,  if  tlio  church  of  hji 
was  without  its  chief,  to  serve  it  in  all  things  as  guides  a 
counsellors,  until,  with  the  grace  of  Grod,  it  was  provided  w 
a  worthy  pastor.  We  have  likewise  given  this  jKiwer  to  th 
suct^essors.  Above  all  things,  we  have  ordered  that  the  deer 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  France  should  bi^  executed,  to  the  c 
that,  as  it  was  by  them  ordained  in  their  sttitutes  reapecti 
sales  and  augmentations,  these  monks  may  for  over  )km8i 
witliout  dispute,  that  whioh  they  have  at  present,  tliat  whi 
by  the  grace  of  God  Un»y  may  one  day  acquire."* 

1  shiUl  spare  all  commentary:  the  letter  is  sufllciently  detail 
to  show  what  an  archbishop  did  at  that  time,  who  wished 
re-(;stablish  ndigion,  society,  and  learning,  in  his  dioce 
Liudnule  passed  Iiis  life  in  works  of  this  kind  ;  we  Jlnd  h 
(luitting  his  church  but  twice  to  go  into  Spain,  by  the  order 
Charlemagne,  to  discuss  and  preach  against  tlie  heresy  of  1 
Adoptians.  His  elo(iuonce,  it  is  said,  gained  for  him  tlien^  briUii 
triumphs,  and  tliousands  of  heretics  weixi  convertt»d  by  hi 
However  this  may  iiave  been,  in  814,  almost  immediately  af 
the  death  of  C'hnrlemagne,  whether  from  sorrow  or  pruden 
lie  reisigncd  his  bishopric,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  mon 
ttiry  of  Saint  MediuHl  at  Soissons.  He  was  taken  thence  1 
awhile,  by  Louis  le  Deboniiaire,  who  charged  him  with  i 
establishing  order  in  the  church  of  Mac<m.  No  chi*onie 
pronounces  Iiis  name  afttu-  this  epoch,  and  witli  the  cxc*opti 
of  the  letter  which  1  have  just  read,  there  only  remain 
his  writings  two  or  three  short  and  very  insignificant  theo 
gical  pieces. 

II.  We  are  better  acquainted  with  a  friend  of  Leidrade,  1 
companion  in  the  great  mission  entrusted  to  liim  by  Char 
magne,  in  NarlKHinese  Caul;    I  mean  Theodulf,  bishop 

I  Jtiunit.  Atfttbnrdi  Ofttroy  vol.  ii.  )>.  ] :2A^r^l,  ed.  of  Balnsf,  l^aris,  Ji 
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Orleans.  Like  Alcuin  and  Leidrado,  he  was  a  foscigner,  a 
Qoth  by  nation,  and  an  Italian  by  birth.  Charlemagne  ftent 
tor  hira,  it  is  unknown  at  what  epoch;  we  And  liini  established 
in  Ganl  in  781,  and  between  786  and  796,  he  was  bishop  of  ' 
Orleans.  He  took  especial  care  to  re-establish  scliools  in  his 
diocese.  We  have  by  him,  (*.oncrming  the  duties  of  priests, 
a  capitulary  in  forty-one  articlcFi,  whi(*>h  displays  rather 
elevated  views  of  order  and  morality,  and  contains,  among 
others,  the  two  following  articles: 

"  If  any  priest  wishes  to  scn<l  his  nephew  or  any  other  of  his 
rdations  to  school,  we  allow  him  to  1)0  sent  to  the  church  of 
Saint  Croix,  or  to  the  monastery  of  Saint  Aignan,  or  of 
Saint  Benedict,  or  of  Saint  Lifard,  or  to  any  other  monastery 
confided  to  our  gov(*rnmont. 

"  Let  priests  hold  s(^hools  in  villages  and  districts,  and  if 
any  of  tlie  faithful  wish  to  confide  their  young  oliildren  to 
them,  in  order  to  have  them  study  letters,  let  them  not  reAise 
to  receive  and  to  instruct  them;  but,  on  the  cx)ntrat7,  teach 
ten  in  perfect  charity,  rememl)ering  that  it  is  written; 
^  And  they  that  be  wise,  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
Imament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  ns  the 
MVB  for  ever  and  evcjr.'  *  And  while  instructing  children, 
ht  them  exact  no  price  therefoni,  and  receive  nothing,  except 
then  the  parents  shall  oiler  it  thoin,  willingly,  and  out  of 
Action/' » 

This  last  article  is  almost  the  only  monument  of  this  epoch 

Which  positively  institutes  a  teaching  destined  for  others  than 

Iriasts.     All  the  measures,  whether  of  Alcuin,  or  of  Charle- 

Mgne,  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of,  have  the  literary 

'  tdocttion  of  priests  for  their  object;  here  are  included  the 

ftMifbl  in  general,  the  people;  and  not  only  the  people  of 

.towns,  but  of  the  country  districts,  which  were  far  more 

'ipglnrtrfl  as  regards  instruction.  -  There  is  nothing  to  show 

iM  the  residts  of  the  recommendations  of  Theodulf  in  hin 

and  they  wen^  probably  almost  null;  but  the  attemi>t 

es  remark. 

»  About  the  year  798,  Thoodulf  was  sent  by  Chariemagne, 
rivith  I^eidrade,  into  the  two  NarboniH^ms  to  observe  and 
^jifonn  the  administration  of  those  provinces.     On  his  return 

*  Daniel,  xii.  :).  »  Theod.  cap.  (  19,  v>0. 
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he  compgeed  a  poem  of  956  verses,  entitled,  Pamnesu 
Judices  (Exliortation  to  Judges),  and  destined  to  insb 
magistrates  in  their  duties  in  such  missions.  The  couis 
the  work  is  simple.  After  a  religious  preamble,  which 
minates  \vitb  an  eulogy  on  Charlemagne,  Theodulf  descri 
the  route  followed  by  Leidrade  and  himself,  and  the  princ 
towns  through  which  they  passed,  Vienne,  Orange,  Avigi 
Nimes,  Agde,  Beziers,  Narbonne,  Carcassonne,  Ai 
Marseilles,  and  Aix.  To  this  enumeration  succeeds  a  v 
of  the  dangers  which  assail  the  probity  of  magistrates,  am 
all  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  corrupt  Leidrade 
himself.  Then  come  his  exhortations  to  the  judges,  exhoi 
tions  over  which  he  takes  pleasure  in  dwelling  at  len{ 
as  a  man  who  has  seen  the  evil,  and  as  a  bishop  accustoii 
to  give  everything  the  form  of  a  sermon.  The  poem  abruj 
finishes  with  this  general  exhortation  to  the  great  men  of 
world: 

"  Mortal,  always  be  prepared  to  treat  mortals  with  mi 
ness;  the  law  of  nature  is  the  same  for  them  and  for  th 
However  different  may  be  thy  course  here  below,  thou  i 
they  start  from  the  same  point;  it  is  to  the  same  point  tl 
you  tend.  One  sacred  spring  runs  for  them  as  for  thee,  a 
throws  upon  them,  as  upon  thee,  the  same  paternal  blot. . 
The  Author  of  life  died  for  them  as  well  as  for  thee,  and 
will  extend  his  gifts  to  each  according  to  his  merits.  Let 
here  fold  the  sails  of  my  book,  and  let  the  anchor  retain  i 
ship  on  this  shore."  * 

There  is,  in  all  this,  you  see,  very  little  invention  or  a 
but,  as  an  historical  and  moral  monument,  the  poem  is  devi 
neither  of  merit  nor  interest.  The  most  curious  passage, 
my  opinion,  is  that  where  Theodulf  describes  all  the  attem; 
at  corruption  which  he  had  to  resist: 

"  A  large  crowd,"  says  he,^  "  pressed  around  us,  of  b( 
sexes  and  of  every  age:  the  child,  the  old  man,  the  you 
man,  the  young  woman,  the  girl,  the  boy,  he  who  i 
attained  his  majority,  he  who  had  reached  puberty,  the  \ 
woman,  the  full  grown  man,  the  married  woman,  she  « 

'  Purancri^  ad  Jutlkts,  v.  947 — OoO,  in  tlie  Opera  Varia  of  P. Ocnni 
Tol.  ii.  p  UUO. 
«  Ibid.  V.  10:3— -iOO;  vol.  u.  p.  103-2—1034. 
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till  a  minor.  But  why  did  I  stay?  The  entire  nation 
stly  promise  us  gifts,  and  think  that  at  that  price  what-, 
^lej  desire  is  as  good  as  done.  This  is  the  machine  bj 
L  all  endeavour  to  throw  down  the  wall  of  the  soul,  the 
ing-ram  with  which  they  wish  to  strike  in  order  to 
it.  Here  one  offered  me  crystals  and  precious  stones 
3  east,  if  I  would  make  him  master  of  the  domains  of 
er;  a  second  brings  me  a  quantity  of  gold  money)  im» 
id  with  the  tongue  and  character  of  the  Arabians,  or 
whose  brilliantly  white  silver  surface  a  Latin  style  has 
ved  words,  with  which  he  wished  to  acquire  lands,  fields^ 
ouses;  another  secretly  called  one  of  our  servants,  and 
3  him  with  a  low  voice  the  following  words,  which  were 
repeated  to  me:  ^  I  possess  a  vase  remarkable  for  its 
ig  and  its  antiquity;  it  is  of  a  pure  metal  and  of 
l^ble  weight;  on  it  is  engraved  the  history  of  the 
9  of  Gacus,  the  faces  of  the  shepherds  bruised  by  the 
from  clubs  of  iron,  and  soiled  with  blood,  the  signs  of 
onerous  robberies,  a  field  inundated  with  the  blood  of 
and  herds;  we  see  Hercules  who  in  fury  breaks  the 
of  the  son  of  Vulcan,  and  the  latter  with  his  ferocious 
1  vomiting  the  terrible  fires  of  his  father;  but  Alcides 
e  his  knee  upon  the  stomach  of  Cacus,  his  sides  with  his 
ind  with  his  club  shatters  his  face  and  throat,  whence 
torrents  of  smoke.  You  next  see  Alcides  bringing  out 
cavern  the  stolen  oxen,  which  seem  to  fear  being  dragged 
od  time  backward.  All  this  is  on  the  hollow  part  of 
ise^  with  a  circle  around  it;  the  other  side,  covered  with 
or  designs,  sliows  the  child  of  Tyrinthus  strangling  the 
srpents,  and  his  ten  famous  labours  are  there  placed  in 
Older.  But  frequent  use  has  so  polished  the  exterior, 
sffiiced  by  time,  the  figures  which  represent  Hercules,  the 
Qialydon  and  Nessus  fighting  for  thy  beauty,  Dcjanira» 
almost  completely  disappeared.  We  see  also  the  fatal 
e^  poisoned  with  the  blood  of  Nessus,  and  the  horrible 
f  tiie  unhappy  Lychas,  and  Antaeus,  who  could  not  be 
;ered  or  fought  upon  earth,  like  other  mortals,  strangled 
t  formidable  ai*ms  of  Hercules.  This,  then,  will  I  ofier 
>  lord  (for  he  even  called  me  lord),  if  he  wiU  favour  my 
8.  There  is  a  great  number  of  men,  women,  young 
3,  children  of  both  sexes,  to  whom  my  father  and  mother 
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have  granted  the  honour  or  liberty,  and  this  numerous  giou 
find  themselves  enfranchised;  but^  by  altering  their  chnteB 
we  shall  enjoy,  thy  master  the  possession  of  this  antique  va« 
I,  of  all  this  people;  and  thou,  of  my  gifts.' " 

^'  Another  says:  '  I  have  mantles  died  in  various  coloiir. 
which  came,  as  I  believe,  from  the  ferocious  Arabians  li 
see  there  the  calf  following  its  mother,  and  the  beifo  tl 
bull,  the  colour  of  the  calf  and  that  of  the  heifer  exact  1 
nature,  as  are  those  of  the  bull  and  the  cow.  See  how  bri 
liant  they  are,  how  pure  are  the  colours,  and  with  what  a 
the  larger  parts  are  joined  to  the  smaller.  I  have  a  qnarr 
with  some  one  about  some  beautiful  herds,  and  I  ofier  on  th 
occasion  a  fitting  present,  since  I  ofier  bull  for  bull,  cow  fi 
cow,  ox  for  ox/ 

"  Here  one  promises  me  beautiful  cups,  if  by  that  meansl 
can  obtain  what  I  ought  not  to  give  lum;  the  inside  of  m 
of  them  gilt,  the  outside  black,  the  colour  of  the  siki 
having  the  dye  of  sulphur.  Another  says:  ^  I  have  dothi  i 
to  cover  splendid  beds  and  beautiful  vases;  I  will  give  thai 
my  desires  are  granted.'  <  A  well  watered  estate,  ommmeili 
with  vines,  olives,  meadows,  and  gardens,  was  left  by  a 
father,'  says  one;  "my  brothers  and  sisters  claim  fromne 
share,  but  I  wish  to  possess  it  without  partition;  I  shi 
obtain  the  accomplishment  of  this  wish,  if  it  find  favour  b 
fore  thee;  and  if  thou  acceptcst  wliat  I  give  thee,  I  shi 
reckon  upon  thy  giving  me  tliat  which  I  request.'  Oi 
wishes  to  seize  the  house  of  his  parent,  another  his  estate 
of  these  two,  one  had  already  taken,  the  other  wished  to  tak 
what  did  not  belong  to  him;  both  burned  with  the  desire,  tin 
to  keep,  this  to  acquire:  one  offered  me  a  sword  and  casqs 
the  other  bucklers;  one  brother  is  in  possession  of  the  inhisr 
tance  of  liis  father,  his  brother  likewise  lays  claim  to  it;  €i 
olfei*s  me  mules,  the  other  horses. 

"  Thus  do  the  rich  act;  tlie  poor  are  not  less  pressing,  tl 
the  ynl\  to  give  is  not  more  wanting.  With  various  means,  th 
conduct  is  alike:  as  the  great  offer  great  presents,  the  loM 
offer  small.  Here  behold  some  who  display  prepared  doi 
which  take  their  name  from  thee,  Cordova  ;  one  brings  wUft 
the  other,  i-ed  ;  thi.s  offers  fine  linen,  that  woollen  stuft  i 
cover  iny  head,  my  feet,  or  my  hands.  Such  a  one  oAm 
as  a  gift  one  of  those  clotlis  which  are  used  to  wash,  with  I 
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little  water,  our  face  and  hands ;  otliers  brii^  boxes. 
There  was  even  one,  who,  with  an  air  of  triumph^  pre* 
aented  round  wax  candles.  How  can  we  enumerate  all 
these  things  ?  all  were  confident  in  their  gifts,  and  no  one 
su]^M)sed  tiiat  he  could  obtain  anything  without  presents.  Oh 
wi<^ed  pest  spread  over  all  places!  oh,  crime,  oh,  furj!  oh, 
vice,  worthy  of  horror,  which  may  boast  of  its  having  sub-, 
dued  the  universe  !  nowhere  is  there  wanting  people  who 
give  and  people  who  receive  wrongfully.  They  hastened  to 
gain  me  ;  and  they  would  not  have  thought  to  find  me  sus- 
ceptible of  corruption,  if  they  had  not  foiud  my  predecessors 
susceptible.  No  one  seeks  wild  boars  in  the  water,  fish  in  the 
forest,  a  wood  house  in  the  sea,  water  in  fire.  •  .  .  They 
expect  to  find  each  thing  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
find  it,  and  mortals  think  that  what  has  happened  will  always 
happen.  When  they  see  that  the  darts  of  their  words  are 
broken,  and  that  the  arms  of  their  promises  in  no  degree  avail 
them,  when  they  see  that  I  remain  firm  as  a  fortress  after  aa 
inefiectual  siege,  and  that  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  be  deceived 
by  any  of  their  artifices,  every  one  forthwith  occupies  himself 
only  yrith  hip  own  business;  every  one  receives  what  he  is 
entitled  to,  and  no  more;  thus,  a  man  who  sees  closed  up  a 
passage,  through  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  go  for  the 
purposes  of  robbery,  turns  aside,  and  proceeds  hopelessly  else- 
where. But,  in  order  not  to  show  myself  deficient  in  mode- 
ration and  discreet  judgment,  to  manifest  that  I  acted  openly 
and  frankly,  to  guard  against  my  conduct  exciting  too  much 
astonishment  by  its  entire  novelty,  and  that  the  so  recent  evil 
might  not  bring  good  into  hatred,  I  did  not  refuse  that  which 
was  offered  to  me  by  real  benevolence,  by  that  noble  feeling 
which,  joining  souls  together,  causes  them  readily  to  take  and 
receive  from  each  other.  I  accepted  with  thanks  the  little 
presents  made  me,  not  by  the  hand  of  anger,  but  by  that  of 
friendship — fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  wine,  bread,  hay.  I  took 
the  young  fowls,  and  birds,  smaller  in  size  than  they,  but  good 
to  eat.  Happy  the  virtue  wliicli  is  tempered,  adorned,  and 
maintained  by  discretion,  the  nurse  of  all  virtues." 

The  invasions  and  their  disasters,  so  often  renewed,  had  not 
destroyed,  as  you  see,  in  the  cities  of  southern  Gaul,  all  the 
'Wealtli,  and  there  still  remained  abundance  wherewith  to  tempt 
the  avidity  of  magistrates. 
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lti(li!pr^ii(li!iiUy  oi'ilii^rii-.  (liitiiilH  riiiidiminfi;  ttirs  «iatfi  ofMekA' 
tlif]  |)(M-iii  of  'riiiMNlul|ili  irt  n:iiiiirkaliln  lor  tlus  ^(^ntli^new  of  ti 
M!iitltii4:iitri  whirli  iHTi'viulc.  it;  oihs  in  iiMtoniNhi!<l  Uj  flnd^  amid 
Imrlmtourt  iliHontirt'rt  iiikI  tyruiiiii«:H,  tlitit  ilnlicatti  ^OfjUneii  wlik 
iUu-uiHiit  Iji-lfiii^^  otily  totiiii«!H  of  frri'iit  c.ivili/ttliun  nttd  |ii40 
Ifi*  cxliortH  tin:  jiififf^H  Uj  ti'iriiL  rniiHiilcrfitcly  all  who  |ireM9 
t)H3iiiri<!lv4!H  lii'fon.]  tliirtii : 

**  If  onr/*  HiiyH  Ik-,  "  luiH  IohI  liin  intlicr,  another  lii«  imithfi 
ntiotlifM*  li(2r  liiiHljiind,  tukr.  pariirular  «!uris  witlillifiir  rauti:;  I 
tlH:ir  protf^(!t<ii',  llu^ir  iiUvorab];  he  in  tlii3  oiiit  li(*r  tiUMlinndi  i 
till:  otli(!i*  lii?i  iiiotliiti*.  If  any  rvcr  cotiic.  to  tliiM*.  wi:ak,  itiAni 
or  ill,  itiliLiititic,  or  tv/rAf  ht'.nv  lowanU  liiitt  a  charitaljiis  Ih*!) 
raiifir.  Iiiiu  who  ruiiiiol  Hlaiid  r.i'i:rl,  to  hit;  take  by  the  liull 
him  who  nitiiiol  vmtu:  hiiiiM<tir;  Hitntuiii  atul  «*JI(*oijra)^fs  liii 
whoHi*.  iK'arf,  voiri',  hiiinh  or  h-|(ri,  an:  tilmut  to  tail  him;  wil 
thy  woriln  niinr  him  who  in  rant  down;  appf^ajus  him  who 
irritatinl;  pivi^  i-.ln:tif,^th  to  him  who  truiuhlrfi,  rt:ral  to  onk 
him  who  in  cxritrd."' 

1  will  riff,  till:  ori^Miial  text  of  tliiri  pariHapre;  flu:  Myli 
althoii^^h  vi-ry  laiilly,  in  of  a  n^markahln  cmw/wAUM*  an 
ftiier^y  : 

**  Qui  |fttiri:  Mi'ijuc  iimlru  oriintur,  vi.*l  mi  qua  iimritu 
htoniiti  raiiMuii  nit  tujt  cii rn  M'qiii 
lloruiii  iTituiiiliNiuuii,  horiiitt  liiuUn  timtiefui 
Van  Utti:  ti;  uihtrisui  novi-rit,  ilia  viritm, 
bi'liiliM,  iuvaliiluM,  imcr,  lU'^cr,  unuiivc*,  ncnexve, 
Hi  vciiittiil,  ff.r  ifpi'iii  liin  iiiiMiTdiiilo  |)ittiii  { 
I'W  Mi'fJciti  qui  kturr  itn|iiit,  iiiii  Htirgert*  |irftiiil«  { 
<'Ui  ror,  voxquii  trfciiiil,  |u*iH|iii%  umiiiikquir  Juvn  ; 
hi*Ji.M!tuifi  vrrtiik  rnlrvit,  Hi'dutn  initiaciriii  i 
Qui  liiiii't,  liuic  viri'k,  qui  furit,  luldu  iiittuni." 

fiidqH'iidmtly  of  thin  piNtm,  ihm:  arn  Hi^vf^nty-oiir  vario 
pii^nrrt  of  'riiiMiiluiph  t'irmiiitiiii).%  ilividf.d  into  Hv«!  iMMikn,  b 
tli«:y  firr.  ot'litth:  valui*.  Two  Hiiiall  tlii:ohi;ri(:ttl  ttvatiiMrri,  ai 
iHtimi  fra^mi'.ntH  of  MTinoim  hy  him  liavr.  iiIho  Immmi  (*ollfM!t<*d 

Al'lirr  thr  di-iith  of*  ( •litirlrmi!)/nc,  liOiiih  hi  llflMinitairi.*  m 
^mphiyril  'rhi>o4liil)di  in  vnrioim  miH.iionri;  liut  in  Hi 7,  ('<if 
promini-d  in  flu*  loir^pi nuy  of  Ih'rnaiil,  kin^^  of  Italy,  nifait 

•   Vn-.   II 'I . 
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the  emperor  his  uncle,  he  was  exiled  from  his  diocese,  and 
banished  to  the  town  of  Angers,  where  he  died  in  821. 

IIL  Smamgde,  abbot  of  Saint  Mihiel,  in  the  diocese  of 
Verdun,  was  a  man  of  the  same  character  and  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  two  bishops  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken.  It  is 
neither  known  in  what  country  he  was  bom,  nor  at  what  epoch 
Charlemagne  took  him  into  his  service  ;  but  we  find  him 
abbot  of  Saint  Mihiel  before  805,  and  employed,  in  809,  in 
various  n^otiations  with  Rome.  In  the  diocese  of  Verdun 
betook  particular  care  of  schools,  and  in  the  schools  with  the 
teaching  of  grammar.  To  expound  and  discuss  tlie  pre- 
cepts of  Donatus,  a  grammarian  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
who  was  preceptor  of  Saint  Jerome,  Smaragde  wrote  a  krge 
Latin  grammar,  which  was  celebrated  in  his  time,  and  of 
which  many  manuscripts  still  exist  It  has  never  been 
printed.  We  have  two  other  works  by  him:  the  first,  entitled 
Via  Begia,  is  a  treatise  of  morality  for  the  use  of  princes, 
divided  into  thirty-two  chapters,  and  addressed  either  to 
Charlemagne,  or  to  Louis  le  Debonnaire;  it  is  not  exactly 
known  which.  The  ideas  are  wise  and  benevolent,  but  com- 
mon; one  fact  alone  merits  remark:  this  is  the  far  more 
moral  than  religious  character  of  the  work.  The  church 
occupies  but  little  place  therein,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
some  general  recommendations,  the  author  only  speaks  of  it 
in  a  cursory  manner,  and  to  exhort  the  prince  to  watch  over 
it.  If  the  book  was  addressed  to  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  the 
emperor  was  far  more  of  a  monk  than  the  abbot  of  Saint 
Mihiel. 

The  second  work  of  Smaragde,  entitled  the  Diadem  of  the 
Monks,  is  purely  religious,  and  has  no  other  object  but  that 
of  giving  to  the  monks  advice  on  the  means  of  sustaining  or 
reanimating  their  fervour.  The  abbot  of  Saint  Mihiel  took 
an  active  part,  among  others,  in  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  817,  in  all  measures  for  the  reform  of  monastic  orders.  He 
died,  it  would  appear,  shortly  after  819. 

Tliese  were  the  most  remarkable  men  among  priests  whom 
Charlemagne  employed.  Their  origin  is  clear;  their  know- 
ledge made  their  fortune;  it  was  in  their  character  of  literary 
men  that  Charlemagne  distinguished  them,  and  called  them 
near  him.  By  the  side  of  these,  we  meet  men  of  another 
nature,  of  another  origin;    politicians,  military   men,  wlio 
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uequircd  a  tutttt;  fur  learning,  and  ended  by  devoting  the 
tk'lvt's  to  it,  al'ter  Imvin^  bei'ii  engaged  at  tirnt  in  an  entire 
diilei'ent  cai*eer.  Charifniagne  employed  literary  men 
alfttirs  oi'  Htatt^,  and  inspired  fitate-diuen  with  an  esteem  ; 
lettern.  Among  tlie^e  liiHt,  three  especially  merit  our  atti 
tion,  nil  three  uneonuecled  in  the  eai'ly  part  of  their  life,  b 
with  the  church  and  with  Learning,  suldierB  or  eounsellon 
Churlemagnis  occupied  in  tlie  business  of  civil  {j^ovemme 
taking  part  in  warliki'  expeditions,  and  who,  however, 
three  elided  by  istudy  and  by  a  religious  life,  and  liave  left 
monuments  of  tlu-ir  intellectual  activity.  These  are  Aii| 
beil,  Saint  Benedict  d*Aniune,  and  l^^inhard. 

1  siiall  merely  mention  the  names  of  the  first  two:  tl 
wrote  but  vt^ry  little;  of  Angilbert  we  have  only  so 
|)oem8,  and  Honie  documents  concerning  the  abbey  oi'  Hi 
liiijuier,  to  wliicli  he  retired;  and  wlien  we  shall  especii 
oi'cupy  ourselves  witii  the  histoi*y  of  tlie  church  at  this  e|H) 
we  sliidl  again  iind  Saint  Benedict  d'Aniane,  who,  after  hav 
letl  a  lil'c  oi'  war  in  his  youth,  became  the  second  i-eformer 
monastic  oiders.  Kginhard  alone  tills  an  important  place 
the  literature  of  liiis  time,  and  we  sliall  at  present  occi 
ourselves  with  him. 

lie  WHS  of  the  Frank  is!  i  ruct»,  Ijorn,  ]M:rlia|)H,  beyond 
liliine,  and  calls  hunself  *'  a  barbarian,  but  little  versed  in 
language  of  the  Bomans.*'  ^  Charh'miigne  tcMtk  him  into 
service  while  very  young,  caused  him  to  be  brought  up  w 
his  ciiildrcn  in  tliat  scluiul  of  tin;  pnlat'e  of  wliich  Aleuin  i 
the  head;  and  wlicn  Kginliard  arrived  at  tlie  age.  of  manho 
he  nut  only  made  him  sui>eriiitendent  of  all  those  wo: 
which  we  in  the  present  clay  call  public  works,  roads,  cam 
buildings  oi'  all  kinds,  but  his  cuuncillur  and  private  secivtai 

'rnulitiuiiM  go  further;  they  attribute  tu  Kginhard  tlie  how 
of  having  married  Emma,  the  daughter  of  Charlemagne;  i 
the  adventure  which  they  say  led  to  this  marriage  is  one 
the  mu.st  puj)ular  traililiuns  ul*  uur  uld  history.  Here  iti« 
we  liave  it  in  the  chronicle  of  the  monastery  of  Laurcblieii 


*    J'nfiii,-  to  hi."  A(/I'  i>l'  i'hiiitiiiniiim  ^  \u  liiy  Colli  i  ti'ni,  \iil.  ili.  |».  1" 
'■^  LaiirfMiifiiji,  ur  liiitrh,  in  ihc  diortfNe  of  WunitH,  uml  four  lfUf{Uin>  h 

ilfiilfllM>i|(.     'i'liin  cliruiiirti'  <>\(fii(lM  front  ihe  >fiir  WiM  or  Wil,  the  prr 

of  llitt  loiilidutiuli  of  (iLf  in<iiiu.*>tei'\,  lo  liie  Sfur  117'l. 
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tlie  only  ancient  monument  which  makes  any  mention 
of  it: 

*'  Eginhardy  arcL-cbaplain  and  secretary  of  the  emperor, 
Charl^  acquitted  himself  very  honourably  of  his  office  in  the 
court  of  the  king,  was  welcomed  by  all,  and  especially  Joved 
with  very  lively  ardour  by  the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  her- 
self named  Enuna,  and  who  was  promised  to  the  king  of  the 
Gredcs;  each  day  love  increased  between  them;  fear  re- 
strained them,  and,  out  of  apprehension  of  the  royal  displea- 
sure, they  dared  not  incur  the  grave  danger  of  seeing  each 
other.  But  love^  ever  on  the  alert,  conquered  everytMng:  at 
last  this  excellent  young  man,  burning  with  irremediable  fire, 
and  not  daring  to  address  himself  tlurough  a  messenger  to  the 
ear  of  the  princess,  suddenly  look  confidence  in  himself,  and 
secretly,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  repaired  to  where  she 
lodged.  Having  knocked  softly,  and  as  if  to  speak  with  the 
yoonggirl  by  order  of  the  king,  he  obtained  permission  to  enter, 
and  then  alone  with  her,  they  yielded  to  the  tender  impulses 
of  love.  But  when  at  the  approach  of  the  light  of  day,  he 
wished  to  return  through  the  last  shadows  of  night,  to  the 
place  whence  he  came,  he  perceived  that  a  great  deal  of  snow 
had  suddenly  fallen,  and  dared  not  go  out,  for  fear  that  the 
traces  of  a  man's  feet  should  betray  his  secret.  They  were 
both  full  of  anguish  at  what  they  had  done,  and  seized  with 
fear,  remained  within  ;  at  length,  as  in  that  trouble,  they  de- 
liberated upon  what  to  do,  the  charming  young  girl,  whom 
love  rendered  daring,  gave  her  advice,  and  said  that,  stooping 
she  would  take  him  on  her  shoulders,  that  she  would  carry 
him  before  day  close  to  his  dwelling,  and  that  having  dei>o- 
ated  him  there,  she  would  return,  carefuUy  following  the 
same  steps. 

"  Now,  the  emperor,  by  the  Divine  will,  as  it  is  believed, 
had  pasejed  the  night  without  sleep,  and  rising  before  day,  was 
looking  from  the  tower  of  his  palace.  He  saw  his  daughter 
walking  slowly,  and  with  steps  tottering  under  the  weight 
which  she  bore,  and  when  she  had  deposited  it  in  a  conve- 
nient place,  quickly  retracing  her  steps.  After  having  long 
looked  at  them,  the  emperor^  seized  at  once  with  admiration 
and  grief,  but  thinking  that  it  could  not  have  happened  tlius 
witiiout  a  providential  interposition,  restrained  himself,  and 
preserved  silence  upon  what  he  had  seen. 
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<'  111  the  monntimCy  ]']lginhai*d,  tormented  with  what  he  had 
done,  (vnd  quite  sure,  in  some  way  or  other,  tlie  thing  could 
not  lonp^  remain  unknown  to  the  king,  his  lord,  ut  lost  resolved 
in  his  .nnguish  to  seek  the  emperor,  and  on  his  knees  demand 
u  mission  of  him,  saying  that  his  services,  already  great  and 
numerous,  had  received  no  suitable  recompence.  At  these 
words,  the  king  discovering  nothing  of  what  he  knew,  held 
silence  for  some  time,  and  then  assuring  Eginhard  that  he 
would  shortly  give  him  an  answer,  he  named  a  day  for  doing 
so.  He  innnediately  convoked  his  eouneillors,  the  chief  of  the 
kingdom,  and  his  other  familiar  adherents,  oi*dering  them  to 
repair  to  him.  This  inngnificent  assembly  of  various  lordl 
thus  met,  he  commenced,  saying  that  the  imperial  miyesty  had 
been  insolently  outraged  by  the  guilty  love  of  his  daughter  for 
his  secretary,  and  that  he  was  gi*eatly  troubled  at  it.  Those  pre* 
sent  i-emaining  struck  with  stupor,  and  some  of  them  still  ap- 
pearing to  doubt,  the  thing  was  so  unheard  of  and  daring,  the 
king  satisfied  them  by  evidence,  recounting  matters  exactly 
as  he  had  seen  them  with  his  own  eyes,  and  asked  them  theff 
advice  upon  the  subject.  They  pronounced  various  sentencei 
against  the  presumptuous  author  of  the  deed;  some  wished 
him  to  be  punished  with  chastisement  hitlierto  without  ex- 
ample, others  that  he  should  be  exiled,  others  again  that  ha 
should  be  subjected  to  such  or  such  a  penalty,  each  speakiif 
according  to  the  sentiment  which  animateil  him.  Some,  hoih 
ever,  as  much  more  benevolent  as  they  were  more  wise,  after 
having  deliberated  among  themselves,  earnestly  implored  tfas 
king  to  examine  this  aiiair  himself,  and  to  decide  acoordmg 
to  tlu^  wisdom  which  he  had  received  from  God.  Mlien  the 
king  had  well  observed  the  ailection  which  each  bore  hiOi 
and  amongst  the  various  opinions  olfeTed  had  selected  thit 
which  he  had  determined  to  follow,  he  spoke  thus  to  then; 
*  You  know  that  men  are  subject  to  various  accidents,  and  thift 
it  often  happens  that  things  which  commence  with  a  misfior* 
tune  have  a  more  favourable  issue;  we  must  not  gritive  kt 
this  aifair,  which,  by  its  novelty  and  gravity,  has  surpaned 
our  foresight,  but  far  rather  piously  seek  for  and  respect  the 
intentions  of  Providence,  who  is  never  deceived,  and  who 
knows  how  to  turn  evil  to  good.  I  shall  not  thereforo  suk- 
ject  my  secretary,  for  this  deplorable  affair,  to  a  ohastiscmenl 
wliieh  will  inci^ease  instead  of  elfacuig  the  dishonour  of  my 
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Slighter.  I  tlunk  that  it  is  more  wise^  and  tliatit  better  be- 
sues  the  dignity  of  onr  empire,  to  pardon  their  jontb,  and 
aite  them  in  Intimate  marriage,  and  thus  give  to  their 
lignceftil  fault  a  colour  of  honoor/  Haying  lutened  to  this 
l^oe  of  the  king,  all  londly  rcpoiced,  and  loaded  with  Inraises 
ito'  grandeur  and  benevolence  of  his  souL  Eginhard  was 
Kdered  to  enter;  the  king  saluting  him  as  had  been  resdyed, 
id  to  him  with  a  tranquil  countenance  :  '  Yon  have  laid  be- 
Wa  us  your  complaints  that  our  royal  munificence  has  not 
Mihily  rewarded  your  services.  To  speak  truly,  it  is  your 
M  negligence  which  should  be  accused,  for  despite  so  many 
HA  so  great  affairs  of  which  I  alone  have  brane  the  bur- 
ttii,  if  I  had  known  anything  of  your  desire,  I  would 
Kve  accorded  to  your  services  the  honours  which. are  due 
|t  "ttem.  Not  to  detain  you  with  a  long  discourse,  I 
id,  however,  put  an  end  to  your  complaints  by  a  magnifi- 
llit  gift;  as  I  wish  always  to  see  you  faithful  to  me  as  here- 
tbte,  and  attached  to  my  person,  I  will  give  you  mj 
k^glrter  in  marriage,  your  bearer^  she  who,  ^rding  up  hcff 
|h%  has  shown  herself  so  docile  in  carrying  you.'  Inmie- 
mtijy  according  to  the  orders  of  the  king,  and  amidst  a 
merous  suite,  his  daughter  entered,  her  face  covered  with 
damning  blush,  and  the  father  put  her  hands  within  the 
IHdB  of  Eginhard,  with  a  rich  dowry,  many  domains,  much 
H  and  silver,  and  other  valuable  property.  After  the  death  of 
fcikther,  the  most  pious  emperor  Louis  likewise  gave  l^n- 
M  the  domain  of  Michlenstadt  and  that  of  Miihlenheim* 
lleh  is  now  called  Seligestadt."^ 

^Tbis  is  the  graceful  narrative  upon  which  all  the  tales,  all 
b  poems,  all  the  dramas  of  which  this  adventure  has  been 
H  aatject,  are  founded.     The  chronicler  wrote  at  an  epoch 

rr  to  the  event  in  an  abbey  which  Eginhard  endowed,  and 
monks  of  which  might  have  been  wdl  acquainted  with  the 
HMents  of  his  life.  Still  this  is  the  only  monument  of  the 
taM  in  which  the  event  is  stated.  Moreover,  it  seems  denied 
fifbib  silence  of  Eginhard  himself,  and  by  some  passages  in 
bs'Life  of  Charlemagne.  Among  the  children  of  this  prince, 
koie  names  he  enumerates,  we  do  not  find  Emma  or  Imma: 
ITnmnes  seven  boys  and  eight  girls,  whom  Charlemagne  had 

»  Mtcueil  des  Hislorlenf  des  Gaule$  et  de  la  France,  vol.  t.  p.  383. 
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by  his  wives  or  his  mistresses;  none  of  liis  daughters  is  called 
Imma;*  and  in  none  of  the  other  lists  which  have  come  down 
to  us  of  the  history  of  Charlemagne  do  we  meet  with  this 
name.     Moreover,  we  read  in  the  Life  of  Charlemagne : 

^^  His  daughters  were  very  beautiful,  and  he  passionately 
loved  them.  Accordingly,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he 
would  never  consent  to  any  of  them  ever  marrying  either  to 
liis  own  people,  or  to  a  foreigner;  he  kept  them  all  about  hisiy 
and  with  him,  until  his  death,  saying  that  lie  could  not 
deprive  himself  of  their  society.  Although  happy  in  all  else^ 
lie  expeiienced  the  malignity  of  fortune  with  regard  to  his 
daughters  ;  but  he  concealed  his  vexation,  and  conducted 
himself  as  if  they  had  never  given  rise  to  injurious  suspicicHU^ 
and  as  if  no  reports  went  about  concerning  them."* 

If  the  adventure  which  I  have  just  read  were  true,  how  oonld 
sucli  a  passage  be  found  in  the  work  of  Eginhard?  How 
would  he  himself  have  spoken  of  the  report  which  went 
abroad  concerning  tlie  conduct  of  the  daughters  of  Chaiie- 
magnc,  wlien  his  own  wife  would  have  b^n  the  principal 
object  of  them?  It  is  impossible  to  resolve  this  little  hiito- 
rical  problem;  but  if  I  must  give  an  opinion,  I  should  strong^ 
doubt  the  recital  of  the  chronicle  of  Lauresheim. 

However  this  may  be,  the  affection  of  Charlemagne  for  his 
secretary  was  great,  and  they  lived  together  in  dose  intimaqr- 
It  was  especi^ly  out  of  gratitude  that  Eginliard  wrote  the  life 
of  the  emperor. 

'* Another  motive,"  says  he,  "which  seems  to  me  not 
unreasonable,  would  moreover  suffice  in  deciding  me  to  com- 
pose this  work:  brought  up  by  this  monarch,  from  the  time 

'  Afcorilingio  KginliarA,  CharlemapTio  huil: — 

1 .  By  I  filde^inle,  ttirf c  sons.  Charles,  I'qiin,  lAm'm  ;  three  dtngli- 
tvrs,  Uotrudp,  Beit  ha,  (iisla. 

■1.  iiy  I'ast rude,  two  (laughters,  Thebrodp,  Ilildrade. 

■\.  liy  a  eoiiouhine,  \  lliuiiltrude,)  one  daughter,  llothuide. 

4.  By  Mathidgarde,  (a  c(niciihinc,)  one  dan^^hter,  Kotliilde. 

•').  By  (jersiiinthe  (id.;  one  dangliter,  Adelrnde. 

<».  By  Begina,  (id.)  two  sons  Drogon,  Hugo. 

"/.  By  Adulinde  (id.)  one  son,  Theodoric. 

^.  By  a  concubine,  one  son,  Pepin. — In  all,  seven  fionfl  odJ  eigLt 
daughters. — Li/r  of  ChnrhmtujHC,  p.  I4'i — IW. 
-  life  of  (;harlemugne,.  p.  I4.''». 
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iriien  I  b^an  to  be  admitted  to  his  court,  I  lived  with  him 
lad  his  children  in  constant  friendship,  which  imposed  upon 
me  after  his  death,  as  during  his  life,  all  the  ties  of  gratitude 
towards  him.  People  would  therefore  be  justly  authorised 
to  believe  and  declare  me  to  be  an  ingrate  if  I  retained  no 
recollection  of  the  benefits  heaped  upon  me,  and  should  saj  not 
a  word  of  the  high  and  magnificent  actions  of  a  prince  who 
^  acquired  so  many  titles  to  my  gratitude,  and  if  I  were  to 
OQtosent  that  his  life  should  remain  the  same  as  if  he  had  never 
existed,  without  a  written  memorial,  and  without  the  tribute 
6f  eulogy  which  is  his  due."^ 

Charlemagne  never  separated  himself  from  his  secretary; 
ke  did  not  employ  him  in  any  extraordinary  missions:  once 
only,  in  806,  he  sent  him  to  Rome  to  get  his  will  confirmed 
fcj  ^e  pope;  with  this  exception,  he  constantly  kept  him 
near  him. 

After  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  Eginhard  enjoyed  the 
MDe  favour  with  Louis  le  Debonnaire;  but  he  soon  became 
Bdl  of  a  distaste  for  that  prince,  and  only  desired  to  retire 
Bnai  the  court.  Among  the  sixty-three  of  his  letters  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  many  are  curious  monuments  of  the 
Btuation  and  despondency  of  the  companions  of  Charlemagne, 
wiien  they  found  themselves  separated  from  that  prince,  and 
forced  to  live  under  the  deplorable  government  of  his  son. 

"  I  do  not  ask  thee,"  writes  Eginhard  to  one  of  his  friends, 
•*  to  write  me  anything  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  palace, 
tat  nothing  done  there  can  please  me  to  know:  I  only  desire 
to  learn  where  my  friends  are,  and  what  they  do,  if  there 
remain  there  any  of  them  but  thou."^ 

Elsewhere  he  conjures  one  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  palace  to 
excuse  him  to  the  emperor  for  not  coming  to  court: 

**  The  queen,  in  quitting  Aix,  ordered  me  to  rejoin  her  at 
Compiegne,  for  I  could  not  set  out  with  her.  To  obey  her 
Cfders,  I  proceeded  with  great  difficulty,  and  in  ten  days,  to 
Valenciennes.  Thence,  not  in  a  state  to  mount  my  horse,  I 
cune  by  water  to  Saint  Bavon.  But  I  am  alternately 
attacked  with  pains  in  the  kidneys,  and  with  relaxed  bowels, 

«  Prufacc  to  the  Life  of  Charlemayncy  by  Eginhard,  vol.  iii.  p.  J  20,  in 
■y  Collection. 
■  Letter  47,  in  the  Eecueil  des  Jlistoriens  de  Franc€j  vol.  ii.  p.  3H2. 
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ill  such  a  niiiniicr  that  hiiico  my  departuiv  from  Aix  1  hav 
not  passed  a  8in<;h>  day  without  suffering  from  one  or  other  ( 
these  evils.  1  aiu  likewise,  struek  with  that  which  cast  me  dow 
hist  year,  with  a  eontinual  numhncss  in  the  right  thigh,  am 
an  almost  intolerahle  ])ain  in  the  liver.  Amidst  these  sufler 
ings,  I  had  a  very  sad  life,  and  ahnost  devoid  of  every  eiyoj 
nirnt ;  hut  what  most  aillicts  me  is,  that  I  fern*  I  shall  not  & 
where  1  wish,  and  that  1  shall  have  to  occupy  myself  with  MOifr 
thing  other  than  the  service  of  tlui  holy  martyrs  of  Christ**' 

Domestic  tnmhlt^s  were  soon  eomhined  with  pditici 
annoyances.  Whether  or  not  she  was  a  daughter  of  Cluufle 
magiie,  Kginhard  had  married  an  Inuna,  of  whom  ho  speiki 
several  tinnss  in  his  letters,  and  whoui  he  tenderly  loved.  L 
their  old  age,  as  it  very  ol'ten  happened  at  this  e(K)ch,  shi 
separated  fnmi  him  to  devote  herself  to  a  religious  life.  Sb 
died  in  S.')(),  in  the  nunnery,  whither  she  had  retired;  aw 
Kginhard  wroti^  to  his  friend  Lou]*,  ahbot  of  Ferrieres: 

"  All  my  hihonrs,  all  my  cares  for  the  affairs  of  my  friend 
or  for  my  own,  are  nothing  to  me;  all  is  elfaced,  all  sink 
heforo  the  cruel  sorrow  with  which  the  death  of  her  whow* 
formerly  my  faithful  wife  has  struck  me,  who  was  also  m^ 
sister  and  my  cherished  (companion.  It  is  a  misery  whici 
cannot  end,  for  her  merits  are  so  de(»ply  engraven  in  m] 
memory,  that  m^thing  can  tear  them  thence.  Whut  n 
douWes  my  grief,  and  each  day  aggravates  my  wound,  ii 
to  thus  see  that  all  my  wishes  have  heen  witlunit  effect,  im 
that  the  hopes  which  I  have  plac<'d  in  the  intervention  of  thi 
holy  martyrs  are  deceived.  Accordingly,  the  words  of  those  win 
attempt  to  console  me,  and  which  have  often  succeeded  will 
other  men,  do  n<^)thing  but  re-o])en  and  cruelly  envenom  tin 
wound  of  my  lu>art:  for  they  call  uimn  me  to  support  wit! 
(HUirage  sorrows  which  they  do  not  feel,  and  ask  mo  tocoft 
gratulate  myself  upon  a  trial  wherein  they  are  incapable  o 
pt)inting  out  to  me  the  slightest  sul)j(»ct  for  contentment.**' 

The  language  of  sorrow,  infected,  in  most  of  the  moon 
ments  of  tliis  age,  with  a  cold  and  dry  religious  jargtm,  whie' 
reduces  it  to  monotonous  comnmn -place,  is  heixs  frank  ^ 

»   Lrttrr    11,  lin'm-ii  lit  s  Historirns  do  Fituicr,  vol.  \i,  |k  :Wi). 
"  I.i>tt(>r  from   K.^'iiihiiril  to  I.oup.  ubhot  at  Vvrr'wn^s^  H^curi I  de»  Hiti 
rims  tir  Frtinr,\  vol.  \\.  p.  10*.». 
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simple,   and  proves  that  Eginliard  had  not  imprisoned  his 
soul  as  well  as  his  life  in  the  monastic  Iiabit. 

He  did  not  long  survive  Iiis  wife:  he  died  in  839,  in  the 
monastery  of  Sligestadt,  which  he  founded. 

Independently  of  these  letters,  we  have  remaining  of  his: 
— 1,  the  L^e  of  Charlemagne;  2,  Annals  of  his  times.  Of 
these  two  works,  the  first  is,  without  comparison,  the  most 
distinguished  piece  of  history  from  the  sixth  to  the  eightli 
century — indeed,  the  only  one  which  can  be  called  a  history, 
for  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  we  recognise  any  traces  of 
composition,  any  political  and  literary  pretension.  I  have  as 
yet  only  had  occasion,  for  the  most  pai*t,  to  speak  to  you  of 
miserable  chroniclers.  The  Life  of  Charletnagne  is  not  a 
chronicle:  it  is  a  genuine  political  biography,  written  by  a 
man  who  was  present  at  the  events  he  narrates,  and  who 
mdderstood  them.  Eginhard  commences  by  describing  the 
state  of  Frankish  Gaul  under  the  last  Merovingians.  We  see 
that  their  dethronement  by  Pepin  was  still  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion with  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  caused  some  dis- 
quietude to  the  race  of  Cliarlemagne.  Eginhard  took  care  to 
explain  how  it  could  not  be  otherwise;  he  minutely  describes 
the  humiliation  and  powerlcssness  into  which  tlie  Merovin- 
gians had  fallen;  proceeds  from  this  exposition  to  recount 
the  natural  accessions  of  the  Carlovingians;  says  a  few  words 
upon  the  reign  of  Pepin,  upon  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Charlemagne,  and  his  relations  with  his  brother  Carloman;' 
And  enters  at  last  into  the  account  of  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne alone.  The  first  part  of  the  account  is  devoted  to  the 
wars  of  that  prince,  and  especially  his  wars  against  the 
Saxons.  From  wars  and  conquests,  the  author  passes  to  the 
internal  government,  to  the  administration  of  Cliai'lemagne; 
lastly,  he  comes  to  his  domestic  life,  his  personal  character. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  not  written  at  hazard,  without 
plan  or  aim;  we  here  recognise  intention,  a  systematic  com- 
position— there  is  art,  in  a  word;  and  since  the  great  produc- 
tions of  Latin  literature,  no  historical  work  had  borne  such 
<jharacteristics.  The  work  of  Gregory  of  Tours  itself,  without 
comparison  the  most  curious  which  we  have  encountered  on 
our  road,  is  a  clironicle,  like  the  others.  The  Life  of  Charle- 
magne  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  true  literary  composition,  con- 
ceived and  executed  by  a  reflecting  and  cultivated  mind. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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With  regard  to  the  Annals  of  Eginhard,  they  ha?( 
value  beyond  that  of  a  chronicle.  His  tide  to  them  has  1 
disputed,  and  they  have  been  attributed  to  other  writers, 
everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  they  are  by  him. 

It  is  said  that  he  composed  a  detailed  history  of  the  y 
against  the  Saxons.     Nothing  of  it  has  come  down  to  us 

Alcuin  and  £ginhard  are,  without  doubt,  the  two  most 
tinguished  men  of  the  reign  of  Chariemagne.  Alcuin,  a  i 
of  letters,  employed  in  government  affairs ;  I^nhait 
statesman,  who  became  a  man  of  letters.  We  are  abou 
see  this  momentary  splendour  of  the  reign  of  Charlemi 
disappear;  we  are  about  to  be  present  at  iht  dismemben 
of  Ids  empire.  The  intellectual  movement,  of  which 
have  observed  the  first  steps,  will  not  perish;  we  shall  se 
perpetuated  as  it  began;  on  the  one  hand,  in  men  who  di 
the  affairs  of  the  world;  and  on  the  other,  in  those  y 
devote  themselves  to  solitary  study  and  learning.  Soc 
will  often  change  its  state  and  forms;  intellect,  reanima 
will  now,  without  stopping;  traverse  all  its  revolutions. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH   LECTURE. 


lie  progress  and  causes  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne — 1.  State  of  this  empire  in  843,  after  the  treaty  of  Verdun — 
Inferior  state  of  the  kingdom  of  France  at  this  epoch — 2»  In  888,  after 
the  death  of  Charles  le  Gros — Seven  kingdoms — ^Definitive  establishment 
of  the  inheritance  of  fiefs  in  France — Twenty-nine  small  states,  or  im- 
portant fiefs,  founded  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century — 3.  In  987,  at  the 
&I1  of  the  Carlo vingians — Four  kingdoms — In  France,  fifty-five  impor- 
tant fiefs — Explanation  of  tliis  dismemberment — Their  insufficiency- 
One  only,  the  diversity  of  races,  developed  by  M.  Thierry,  is  probable, 
but  incomplete — The  true  cause  is  the  impossibility  of  a  great  state  at 
that  epoch,  and  the  progi-essive  rise  of  the  local  societies  which  formed 
the  feudal  confederation. 

^E  read  in  a  chronicle  of  the  century  in  which  Charle- 
magne died: 

"  Charles,  who  was  always  travelling,  arrived  by  chance 
mexpectedly  at  a  certain  maritime  town  of  Narbonnese  Gaul. 
Vlulst  he  was  dining,  and  was  as  yet  unknown  by  any  one, 
Gorman  corsairs  came  to  execute  their  piracies  even  in  the 
ort  When  the  people  saw  the  vessels,  they  supposed  that 
bey  were  merchants;  according  to  these,  Jews;  according 
>  those,  Africans;  according  to  others,  Britons;  but  the  able 
Kmarch,  perceiving  by  the  construction  and  speed  of  the 
essels  that  they  carried  not  merchants,  but  enemies,  said  to 
is  people:  'These  vessels  are  not  filled  with  merchandise 
ut  with  cruel  enemies.'  At  these  words,  all  his  Franks,  in 
nuktion  of  one  another,  ran  to  their  vessels,  but  in  vain, 
he  Normans,  learning  that  he  whom  they  used  to  call 
harlcs  le  Marteau,  was  there,  feared  least  their  whole  fleet 
lould  be  taken  in  his  port,  or  perish  by  wreck;  and  they 
t2 
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avoideil,  by  nn  inconceivably  rapid  flighty  not  only  the  swonli 
but  oven  tho  eyos  of  tliose  who  followed  them.  Still  the 
religious  Charles,  seized  with  a  just  awe,  rising  from  the  tibk^ 
went  to  the  window  which  looked  towiurds  the  cost,  and  kqg 
reniain(Al,  with  a  countenance  covered  witli  tears.  No  one 
during  to  intoiTogate  him,  this  valiant  prince^  cxplaiDiiig  to 
the  great  men  who  surrounded  him  the  cause  of  his  adioa 
and  his  tears,  said  to  them:  '  Know  you,  my  friends,  why  I 
weep  so  bitterly?  Truly,  1  fear  not  that  these  men  fihoold 
suceet^d  in  Imrming  me  by  their  miserable  piracies;  but  I  ttl 
deeply  alfeelod  that,  I  living,  they  have  dared  to  touch  thii 
shore;  and  I  am  troubled  with  a  violent  sorrow  when  I 
foresee  with  what  evils  they  will  overwhehn  my  succesNiS 
mid  their  |>e(>ple.'  '** 

By  a  singuhir  chance,  we  know  the  precise  date  of  thiB 
anecdote:  it  was  written  about  the  month  of  June  884 — ^thit 
is  to  say,  seventy  years  after  tho  death  of  Charlcmague^  from 
the  account  of  a  nuui  who  had  taken  ])art  in  many  of  hii 
expeditions  against  the  Saxons,  the  Slaves,  the  Avareflk 
^c.  Omitting  the  emphasis  and  tears,  which  the  chronicler 
doubtless  added,  we  see  thci*ein  that  at  the  end  of  his  life 
Charlema<xne  was  occupied  with  the  perils  which  menaced 
his  kingdom  on  all  sides.  Many  other  texts,  less  precise,  in- 
<licatc  the  same  uneasiness  in  iiim.  He  was  still,  surely,  verj 
lar  I'rcjm  foreseeing  how  brief  a  space  this  empire  would  Bitf- 
vive  him,  and  to  what  a  degree  the  dissolution  would  be  Ctf" 
ried. 

1  do  not  |)ro]>ose  recounting  to  you  the  events  of  tbi* 
dissolution,  but  1  wish  to  place  before  you  the  principal  crises 
and  to  ])oint  out  their  causes. 

It  took  phice  betw(>en  the  death  of  Charlemagne  in  814, 
and  the  accession  of  llugli  Capet  in  987.  All  tliis  epoch 
was  em])Ioyed  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work.  It 
was  by  the  fall  of  the  race  of  the  Carlovingians,  and  the 
accession  of  the  (^ai)etians,  that  it  was  definitively  consum- 
mated. 

At  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  his  empire  extended  from 
the  nortli-east  to  the  south-west,  fi*om  the  Elbe  in  Genmoj 

^   /•Vii/.t  I't  (irslt'x  tlr  Charirs  !*•  UramU  l>y  a  iiioiik  of  Suiut  Loup,  in  ny 
Cviirrtinn  (its  Mvmoirvz  rvlat{fs  A  FJihtoire  dr  Fmrnf^  vol.  iii. p.  '^ftl. 
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to  the  Ebro  in  Spain;  from  north  to  south,  it  extended  from 
the  North  Sea  to  Calabria,  aUnost  at  the  extremity  of  Italy. 
His  power  was,  doubtless,  exercised  very  unequally  in  this 
vast  territory;  upon  many  points  he  was  not  obeyed, — ^people 
did  not  even  hear  him  spoken  of,  and  he  cared  not  for  this: 
that  was  still  his  empire. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-nine  years,  in  843,  after  the  treaty 
of  Verdun,  by  which  the  sons  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
Lothaire,  Charles  le  Chauve,  and  Louis  le  Grermanique, 
■hared  this  empire,  this  was  its  arrangement :  it  formed 
three  kingdoms,  divided  according  to  this  table: — 

Table  of  the  Dismemberment  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  in  843. 


1. 

Kingdom    of 

France, 

Charles  leChauve, 

840—877. 


2. 

Kingdom  of  Ger- 

many. 

Louis  le 

Germanique, 

840—876. 


3. 
Kingdom  of  Italy. 

Lothaire  I. ,  emperor,  840 — 855^ 


It  comprehend- 
ed the  countries 
ntuated  between 
the  Scheldt,  the 
Heuse.theSaone, 
the  Rhone,  the 
Mediterranean, 
the  Ebro,  and  the 
Ocean. 


It  comprehend-  It  comprehended,  1.  Italy, 
ed  the  countries  ;  with  the  exception  of  Calabria; 
situated  between  '  2.  The  countries  situated  be- 
tween the  Rhone,  the  Saone,  and 
theMeuse,  to  the  West,  the  Rhine 
and  the  Alps  to  the  East,  that 
is,  Provence,  Danphinc,  Savoy, 
Switzerland,  la  Franche-Comte, 
a  part  of  Burgundy,  Lorraine, 
Alsace,  and  a  part  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. 


the  Rhine, 
north  sea, 
Elbe,  and 
Alps. 


the 
the  ' 
the* 


Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  each  of  these  kingdoms  was 
Compact  unity;  in  that  of  France,  the  only  one  concerning 
which  we  have  especially  to  occupy  ourselves,  two  princes, 
Pepin  II.,  in  Aquitaine,  (from  the  year  835),  and  Nomenoe 
in  Brittany,  (from  the  year  840),  likewise  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  and  took  from  Charles  le  Chauve  the  sovereignty  of 
ft  considerable  portion  of  his  territory. 

The  dismemberment  followed  its  course:  forty-five  years 
after  this  epoch,  in  888,  on  the  death  of  Charles  le  Gros,  the 
last  of  the  Carlovingians,  who  seemed  to  unite  for  a  moment 
all  the  states  of  Charlemagne,  tliis  was  the  point  to  which  it 
had  come.     Instead  of  three  kingdoms,  we  find  seven: 
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Tablt  vfthe  Dismeinbenm-Ht  ofthr  Bmjtire  of  Charkwuigne,  akmU  tke  ad 
of  the  Ninth  Century. 


Kingdoms. 


Reigning  |  AceessioD 
kings.       and  death. 


Extent 


5. 

I 

I 

16. 

I 

;7. 


Kingdom 
of  France. 


Kingdom 
ofKa- 
varre. 
Kingdom 
of  Pro- 
vence, or 
cis-Juran 
Burgundy 
Kingdom 
of  trans- 
Juran 
Burgundy 

Kingdom 
of  Lor- 
raine. 
Kingdom 
of  Ger- 
many. 
Kingdom 
of  Italy. 


Charles 
le  Simple. 


Fortun  le 
M<nne. 

Louis  r.V- 
Teugle. 


Raoul  I. 


Zwente- 

hold.  I 

I 

Amoul. 


893—929 


880—905 


890—928 


888—912 


895—900 


888—899 


Borenger  L|  888—^24 


The  oonntries  inehidcd  be- 
I  tween  the  Scheldt,  the  lUmt, 
the  Saone,  the  RhonCt  the  ^- 
j  renees,  and  the  Ocean,  aad  a 
portion  of  the  north  of  Spain 
'  beyond  the  Pjrreneea*  Ibrmeriy 
>  the  connty  of  Bareeloiia. 
I  Almost  all  the  north  of  Bom, 
\  hetween  the  Pyrenees  ana  dM 
:  Ebro. 

The  countries  included  be- 
tween the  Saone,  the  Rhone,  dw 
Alps,  the  Jura,  and  the  Medito^ 
;  ranean. 
I 


'     The  eountries  between  tbe 

I  Jura,  the  Penune  Alps,  and  the 

I  Renss,  that  is,  Switaeriiuid,  Va- 

lais,   the  eonntry  of  Gcnen, 

'■  ChaUais,  and  Bngey. 

I  The  countries  between  tbej 
Rhine,  the  Meoae,  and  the  I 
Scheldt  i 

The   oonntries  between  the  I 
ahine,  the  North  Sea,  tbe  Hbs,  j 
the  Oder,  and  the  Alps. 
All  Italy  to  the  frontier  of  the 

I  kingdom  of  Naples,  then  the 
principality  of  B^nvyento,  and 

I  Calabria. 


I  return  to  tlie  internal  state  of  the  kingdom  of  France. 
In  843,  two  princes  only,  a  king  of  Aquitaine,  and  a  duke  of 
Brittany,  shared  hi.s  territories  with  Cliarles  ie  Chauve.  In 
888,  the  di^memberinent  was  carried  still  further,  and  by  a 
cause  which  was  not  destined  to  stop.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  possessors  of  domains  and  royal  offices,  that  is  to  say, 
the  beneliciaries  and  the  dukes,  counts,  viscounts,  centeniers, 
and  other  governors  of  provinces  or  districts,  were  constantly 
bent  upon  rendering  themselves  independent  and  hereditary, 
and  assuring  themselves  the  perpetual  possession  of  tlieir  lands 
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and  gOTemments.  In  877,  we  find  a  cafntulary  of  Charles 
l€  Cfaiauve  conceived  in  the  following  terms: 

^*  If,  after  cor  death,  any  of  our  fidthful  subjects,  seized 
with  the  love  of  God  and  our  person,  desire  to  renounce  the 
world,  and  if  he  have  a  son  or  any  other  relation  capable  of 
nerving  the  public,  let  him  be  at  liberty  to  transmit  his  fees 
and  honours  as  he  pbases."  * 

And,  in  another  article: 

**  If  a  count  of  this  kingdom  be  about  to  die,  and  if  his 
SOD  be  near  us,  we  desire  that  our  son,  with  thosf;  of  our 
Subjects  who  are  most  nearly  related  to  the  defunct  count,  as 
weU  as  the  other  officers  of  the  said  county,  and  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  in  which  it  shall  be  situated,  shall  provide  for 
his  administration,  until  the  death  of  the  said  count  be 
announce  to  us,  and  we  have  been  able  to  confer  upon  his 
son,  present  at  our  court,  the  honours  with  which  he  was 
invested.  If  the  son  of  the  defunct  count  be  a  child,  let 
the  same  son,  the  bishop,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  place, 
in  like  manner  see  to  the  administration  of  the  county,  until, 
informed  of  the  d(;ath  of  the  father,  we  have  acconled  the 
same  honours  to  the  «m."  '^ 

Hen;  we  find  the  inheritance  of  benefices  and  of  royal 
offices  legally  consecrated:  and  it  is  written  in  the  mannf^s, 
as  in  the  laws;  for  numerous  monumf;nts  attest  that  at  this 
epoch,  when,  on  the  death  of  the  governor  of  a  province,  the 
king  attempted  to  give  his  county  to  any  other  than  U)  his 
desoendants,  not  only  was  he  resisti^d  therein  by  personal 
interest,  ])ut  that  such  a  measure  was  cxmsidered  as  a  viola- 
tion of  right,  a  veritable  injustice.  Wilhelm  and  Engelschalk 
occupied  two  countships  on  the  confines  of  Havaria,  under 
Louis  le  Begue:  on  their  death,  their  offices  were  given  to 
oomit  Arbo,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  sons:  "ThHr  childnm 
tnd  their  relations,  looking  ujjon  this  as  a  great  injustice, 
said  that  things  should  Ixt  otherwise,  and  tliat  they  would  die 
by  the  sword,  or  that  Arbo  should  rjuit  the  county  of  their 
fiunily.'" 

This  princij)le  bore  its  fruits:   Al>out  the  end  of  the  ninth 

«   IVi/y.  Car.  Ca/r.,  a.  h77,  tit.  TjM,  4^  U);  Hal.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  -^Ol. 

3  Id.  S  )>  aixl  'i ;  iit^'i  vol   ii.,  p.  'MV.\^M:t. 

*  Aunry  Fuld,  u.  H7V,  JUuieit  dfn  Jiintorinn*.  tU:   Irann'y  vol.  viii.  p.  4H. 
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century,  twenty-nine  provinces,  or  fragments  of  f 
were  dreody  erected  into  small  states,  iJbe  ancient  ( 
of  which,  under  the  names  of  duke,  count,  viscount 
come  their  true  sovereigns.  Twenty-nine  fiefs,  in  fa 
hiive  played  an  eminent  part  in  our  history,,  are  tn 
this  period. 

Table  of  the  Feudal  Dismemhermeut  of  the  Kingdom  of  Franc 
end  of  the  Ninth  Centvry. 


Date  of 

Name  of  the  pos- 

"TV. 

No8.'       Title  of  the  fie£ 

1 

becom- 
ing here- 

sessor at  the  end  '  ^ 
of  the  ninth  cen-  •  "^ 

! 

ditary. 

tury. 

Ul 

1  ;  Duchy  of  Gascony. 

872 

SancheMittarrall. 

2  j  Viscounty  of  Beam. 

819 

A  son  of  Centulf 

IL 
Eudes. 

3  1  County  of  Toulouse. 

850 

i 

4     Marquisate  of  Septi- 

878    WiUiam  le  Pieux. 

J 

manie. 

5     County  of  Barcelona. 

864    Wifred  le  Velu. 

i 

6  !  County    of    Carcas- 

819   AcfiredL 

sonne. 

7     Viscounty    of    Nar- 

... 

Mayeul. 

'       bonne. 

8     County  of  Roussillon. 

... 

Raoul. 

A 

9  ;  County  of  Urgel. 

884 

SuinifVed. 

I 

10  ,  County  of  Poictiers. 

880 

Eble  le  Batard. 

i 

1 1  -  County  of  Auvergne. 

864 

William  le  Pieux. 

i 

12  '  Duchy  of  Aquitaine. 

id. 

The  same. 

i 

13     County  of  Angouleme. 

866 

Alduin  L              >     i 

14 

County  of  Perigord. 

id. 

William. 

i 

15 

Viscounty  of  Limoges. 

887 

Adelbert. 

16     lordship  of  Bourbon. 

Adhemar. 

A 

17     County  of    the   Ly- 

890 

William  n. 

1 

onuese. 

1 8     Lordship  of  Beaujolais. 

id. 

Berauld  L 

19     Duchy  of  Burgundy. 

887 

Richard  le  Justi- .     i 

20  1  County  of  Chalons. 

886 

cier. 
Manasses  de  Vergy 

21  1  Duchy  of  France. 

830 

Robert  II.             .    \ 

22 

County  of  Vexin. 

878 

Aledran. 

23 

County  of  Verman. 

Abt.880 

Herbert  I. 

24 

County  of  Valols. 

id. 

Pepin.                   1 

25 

County  of  Ponthieu. 

859 

Uelgaud  IL              j 

26 

County  of  Boulogne. 

Abtseo 

Regniel.                    i 

27 

County  of  Aqjou. 

870 

Foolque  le  Ronx.  .    i 

28 

County  of  Maine. 

853 

Gottfried. 

29 

County  of  Brilany. 

AUin  IIL 

i 
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The  importnnce  of  these  states  is  not  equal*  nor  their  inde- 
pendence absolutely  alike;  some  still  keep  up  frequent  relations 
with  the  king  of  I< ranee;  others  are  under  the  protection  of  a 
powerful  neighbour;  certain  ties  unite  tliem,  and  hence  cer- 
tain reciprocal  obligations  result  which  will  become  the  con- 
stitution of  the  feudal  society.  But  the  dominant  feature 
is  not  any  the  less  iiK)lation,  independence;  they  are  evi- 
dently as  many  small  states,  bom  of  the  dismemberment  of  a 
great  territory — local  governments,  formed  at  the  expense  of 
the  central  power. 

From  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  I  pass  at  once  to  the 
end  of  the  tenth,  to  the  termination  of  the  epoch  which  occu- 
pies us,  to  the  complete  fall  of  the  Carloviiigians,  who  give 
place  to  the  Capetiens. 

Instead  of  seven  kingdoms,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Charle- 
magne then  could  number  only  four. 

1.  The  kingdoms  of  Provence  and  Transjuran  Burgundy 
were  united,  in  933,  by  Raoul  II.,  king  of  Transjuran  Bur- 
gundy, and  formed  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  governed,  from 
937  to  993,  by  Conrad  le  Pacifique. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  from  wluch  many  great  fiefs 
were  detached,  was  nothing  more  tlian  a  duchy,  possessed, 
from  984  to  1026,  by  Thierry  I. 

3.  Otho  the  Great,  in  964,  united  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
to  the  empire  of  Germany. 

Ill  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  the  dismember- 
ment was  continued:  instead  of  29  small  states  or  iiefs  which 
we  encountered  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  we  find 
therein,  at  the  end  of  the  tentli,  tifty-five  fully  established. 


Tnbfr  oft/ir  Feudal  DiKtiinnhornwut  of  tfm  Kingdom  of  Fruncc^  about  the 
vnd  of  the  Tenth  Century » 


N08. 


Title  of  the  Fief. 


Date  of  the 
hereditary 
fouDdatioo. 


Name  of  the  possessor 
in  987. 


Date  of  his 
accession  and 
of  his  death. 


Duchy  of  Gascony. 
ViscouDty  of  Bearo. 
ViscoQuty  of  Bigorre. 

Count}-  of  Fezenzac. 
County  of  Armagnac. 


872 
819 
End  of  9th 
century. 
920 
960 


Bernard  William. 
Centulf  Gaston  II. 
Garcia  Arnould  I. 

Aimery  I. 
Gerard  Trancalion. 


984—1010 
984—1004 


983—1032 
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TabU  of  the  Feudul  DUmtmhtrmeHt  of  the  Kingdom  ^Frmneet  4c. 


NCM, 


Title  of  the  Fie£ 


Dttteofthe 

hencditary 
fouutlAtiaDn 


Nunc  of  the  possessor 
in  BST* 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 


14 

15 

16 
17 
16 
19 

20 
21 

32 

t24 

S6 

37 
2B 
29 
30 
51 
3S 

33 
34 

35 
36 


CoaDtv    of   Lectourc 

«nd  LomAgne. 
Comitj  of  Asurac- 
County  of  TouloDS^. 
County  of  BBTcelona. 
CouDty  of  Rouer^oc, 
Coonty  of  Carcassoiuie 
\'bcounty  of  Narbonne 

County  of  Melgueil- 


Lordflhip  of  Montpe- 

iier. 
County  of  HousilloD. 

Connty  of  Urgel. 
County  of  PoietiCTS. 
Duchy  of  AquitaiDOi 
County  of  Auvergne, 
Connty  ofAngouJtmt. 
County   of    Perigord 

and    of   Iji  Haute- 

MuTche. 
CouDty  of  La  Bnsse- 

Marche. 
ViMonnty  of  Limoges, 
Vi  scoQD  ty  of  Turen  ne. 

Viscounty  of  Bourges. 
Lorddiip  of  Boor  boo. 

County  of  Macon. 
iKichy  of  Burgundy. 
County  of  Chalons* 
Lordsnip  of  Salius. 
(bounty  of  Nt*vor», 
County  of  Tonneire, 

Cotmty  ofSenB. 
County  of  Champagne, 

County  of  Bloia. 
County  of  RetheL 


End  of  10th 
century. 

About  9:J0 
850 
BG4 
8-2Q 

End   of  9th 

century* 
Commence' 
montof  10th 
century, 
976 

Middle      of 

9  th  o*otiiry* 

6&4 

SG4 
Id^ 

866 
IcL 


Ray  MOD  d  Amand. 

Amaud  IL 
Williftni  Taillefer. 
Borrel,  count  of  Urgel, 
Raymond  III, 
Roger  L 
Raymond  I. 

BeniKTd  IL 


WillUml. 

Borrel. 

William  Fier-a-Bras. 

The  same. 
Gnij  L 

Aniaud  le  Bittud. 
Adalbert  L 


Id,        I 

S37  f 
Middle  of ! 
9  th  century, 

927  I 

End  of  yth 
century, 

S77 

836 

920 

1)87 
Eod  of  lOth 
century. 

a4t 
End  of  9th 
century. 

834 
MtddLo      of 
lOtfaoenturj. 


Gerard. 
Archambaud  Jambe* 

Pourti. 
Geofiry  11. 
Archambaud  IL 

AlberlelL 
Henry  le  Grand. 
Huguea  I. 
Humbtrt  II. 
Othon  UilLiam. 
Gui 

ftenaud  le  Vieux* 
Herben  11, 

KudeM  I, 

HanaHses  I, 
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the  Feudal  Dttmenibermini  of  th^  Kingdom  of  France^  iic. — oontinQod. 

itleoftheFief. 

Date  of  the 
hereditary 

Name  of  the  posset sor 
in  987. 

Dtte«fhU 
acoessionand 

foundation. 

of  his  death. 

ityofCorbeU. 

Mid.lOthcent 

Bouchard  L 

1012 

oy  of  Montmo* 

Id. 

Bouchard  IL 

1020 

cy. 

ity  of  Vexin. 

878 

Gauthier  I. 

ity  of  Mealent. 

959 

Robert  I. 

ityofVermandois. 

880 

Herbert  IIL 

987—1000 

ity  of  Valois. 

Id. 

Gauthier  I. 

Ity  of  Soissons. 

End  of  10th 
century. 

Gui,  Cc^nt  of  Yexin. 

Ity  of  Reucy  and 

940 

Gilbert. 

739 

6 1  IDS. 

Ity  of  Ponthieu. 

M59 

Hugues. 

Ity  of  Boulogne. 

860 

Guy  Barbe  Blanche. 

Ity  of  Guines. 

965 

Adolphe. 
Bouchard  L 

966 

Ity  of  Vendome. 

End  of  10th 
century. 
912 

1007 

ky  of  Normandy. 

Richard-sans-Peur. 

943-- 996 

1^  of  Anjon. 

870 

Foulquee  Nerra. 

987—1040 

Ity  of  Maine. 
Itmp  of  Belle  me. 

8.53 

Hugues  I. 

956—1015 

940 

Ives  I. 

997 

Ity  of  Brittany. 

... 

Conan  I. 

987  —  992 

my  of  Fougeres. 

End  of  10th 
century. 
862 

Meen  I. 

1020 

Ity  of  Flanders. 

Amauld  II.  the  younger 

965  —  989 

d  these  were  not,  as  was  the  case  under  the  Merovin- 
accidental  momentary  dismemberments,  the  fruit  of 
6neral  uncertainty  of  property  and  power;  they  were 
ment,  consummated  results.  These  fifty-five  duchies, 
ies,  viscounties,  lordships,  had  a  long  political  existence; 
5ign8  hereditarily  succeeded  sovereigns;  laws,  customs, 
regularly  estiiblished  therein.  Men  might  write,  indeed 
written,  their  separate  histories;  for  a  long  period  they 
d  the  history  of  France. 

3h  is  the  actual  picture  of  the  progressive  dismember- 
of  the  empire  of  Cliarleniagne,  which  commenced  before 
liddle  of  tlic  ninth  century,  and  was  accomplished  at 
id  of  the  lOtli.  This  dissolution  was  a  subject  of  great 
H  and  fear  to  some  contem[)orarie8,  as,  in  the  fall  of  the 
ji  empire,  elevated  minds  thought  they  saw  in  it  a  new 
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invasion  of  barbarism  and  of  chaos.  A  talented  man 
deacon  of  the  church  of  Lyons,  under  the  reign  of 
Debonnaire  and  of  Charles  le  Chauve,  has  deplorec 
kind  of  lament,  of  which  the  following  is  the  literal 
tion: — 

"  A  beautiful  empire  flourished  under  a  brilliant 
there  was  but  one  prince  and  one  people;  every  t 
judges  and  laws.  The  zeal  of  the  priests  was  sust 
frequent  councils;  young  people  repeatedly  read 
scriptures,  and  the  minds  of  children  were  forme< 
study  of  letters.  Love,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  otl 
everywhere  kept  up  good  order.  Thus  the  Frankis 
shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  Foreign  k 
the  Greeks,  the  barbarians,  and  the  senate  of  Lati 
embassies  to  it.  The  race  of  Romulus,  Rome  he] 
mother  of  kingdoms,  was  subject  to  this  nation;  it  t 
that  its  chief,  sustained  by  the  help  of  Christ,  recc 
diadem  by  apostolic  gift.  Happy  if  it  had  known 
fortune,  the  empire  which  had  Rome  as  a  citadel, 
door-keeper  of  heaven  as  a  founder!  Now  fallen,  t 
power  has  lost  at  once  its  splendour  and  the  name  o1 
the  kingdom  lately  so  well  united  is  divided  into  thi 
there  is  no  one  who  can  be  looked  upon  as  emperor 
of  a  king,  we  see  a  kinglet;  instead  of  a  kingdom,  f 
a  kingdom.  The  general  good  is  annulled;  each 
himself  with  his  own  interests;  they  think  of  notl 
God  is  forgotten.  The  pastors  of  the  Lord,  accus 
meet,  can  no  longer  hold  their  synods  amidst  such 
There  is  no  longer  any  assembly  of  the  people,  n 
any  laws;  an  embassy  arrives  in  vain  there  where 
no  court.  What  will  the  neighbouring  nations  of  the 
the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Loire,  and  the  Po,  becom 
ciently  united  by  the  ties  of  concord,  now  that  the  8 
broken,  they  will  be  troubled  by  unhappy  dissensic 
what  end  will  the  wrath  of  God  bring  all  the 
Scarcely  is  there  one  who  thinks  thereon  with  fea 
meditates  on  what  is  passing,  and  is  afflicted?  mc 
rejoice  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire,  and  the 
order  of  things  peace,  which  offers  none  of  the  b< 
peace.*'* 

>  Recueil  des  Histor'wns  des  Oavhs  et  de  la  France,  voL  ' 
and  followiug  pages. 
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Two  facts  deai'ly  appear  in  tliis  poem:  on  the  one  hand, 
the  sorrow  which  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  caused 
to  enlightened  men;  on  the  other,  the  popular  satisfaction; 
the  people  felt  as  if  restored  to  themselves,  and  disencumbered 
of  a  burden.  The  dissolution  was  evidently  brought  about 
by  general,  necessary  causes.  The  bond  which  the  will  and 
conquests  of  Charlemagne  had  established  between  so  many 
different  nations,  so  many  distant  and  separate  territories, 
the  unity  of  country  and  power,  were  factitious,  and  could 
not  subsist 

What,  upon  regarding  more  nearly,  were  the  causes  of  tlie 
phenomenon,  whose  principal  ciises  we  have  just  followed? 
How  was  the  dismemberment  eifected?  What  internal  trans- 
formation did  society  in  the  end  then  undergo? 

A  crowd  of  solutions,  all  equally  unsatisfactory,  have  been 
given  of  this  problem.  Some  people  have  assigned  the  decay 
of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  to  the  incapacity  of  his  successors ; 
of  Louis  le  Dcbonnaire,  of  Charles  le  Chauve,  Charles  le 
Gros,  and  Charles  the  Simple;  if  they  had  had  the  genius  and 
the  character  of  the  founder  of  the  empire,  the  empire,  say 
they,  would  gloriously  have  subsisted.  Others  have  imputed 
its  fall  to  the  avidity  of  the  dukes,  counts,  viscounts,  benofi- 
daries,  and  other  royal  officers  of  all  kinds;  they  sought  to 
render  themselves  independent ;  they  usurped  the  power, 
dismembered  tlie  state.  According  to  others,  it  is  the 
Normans  who  should  answer  for  its  ruin:  the  continuity  of 
their  invasions,  and  the  misery  into  which  the  people  had 
fallen,  brought  about  all  the  evil.  The  explanations  are 
evidently  narrow  and  puerile.  One  only  has  more  value,  and 
merits  a  serious  inquiiy:  this  is  that  which  M.  Augustin 
Thierry  has  recently  developed,  in  his  iMtres  sur  VHistoire 
de  France^  and  especially  in  the  second  edition.'  1  do  not 
entirely  agree  with  it;  1  do  not  think  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  facts;  but  it  is  ingenious,  lofty,  and,  without 
doubt,  contains  much  truth. 

According  to  M.  Thierry,  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  was  brought  about  by  the  diversity 
of  races.  On  the  death  of  Charles,  when  the  terrible  hand 
which  forcibly  held  together  so  many  different  nations  had 

»  LtUer.-:  xi.  aud  xii.,  p.  Jl'l — 'ZVt. 
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lost  its  hold,  they  first  separated^  and  then  grouped 
selves  accorcUng  to  their  true  natiue,  that  is  to  saj,  aooordi^g 
to  origin,  language,  manners;  and  under  this  influeDce  was 
accomplished  tiie  formation  of  the  new  states.  Such  is  the 
general  physiognomy  and  explanation  which  M.  TfaieRj 
assigns  to  Uiis  great  event.  Let  us  see  how  he  applies  the 
particular  facts,  and  in  what  successive  crises  he  supposes  he 
can  recognise  the  development  of  tliis  cause.  I  shall  periups 
give  a  more  precise,  more  systematic  form  to  his  ideas^  thn 
they  have  in  the  letters  themselves;  but,  at  bottom,  I  shd 
neither  add  nor  retrench  anything. 

Between  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  accession  of 
Hugues  Capet,  M.  Tliierry  distinguishes  two  great  q>odis> 
The  first  extends  from  the  death  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of 
Charles  le  Gros,  after  which  seven  kingdoms,  (M.  Tbkaj 
reckons  nine),  shared  the  territory  of  the  empire.  The  seoood 
extends  from  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  to  the  end  of  the 
tenth,  to  the  accession  of  Hugues  Capet.  To  these  two 
epochs  correspond  two  phases  of  the  dismemberment^  two 
revolutions  different  in  object  and  character,  although  ariaiQg 
from  the  same  causes,  and  tending  to  the  same  end. 

To  the  first  epoch  belongs  the  national  struggle  of  raoei» 
by  which  the  great  events  which  fill  it  are  naturally  ex- 
plained. The  two  principal  are  incontestaUy  the  quanel 
between  Louis  le  Debonnaire  and  his  sons,  and  that  of  the 
sons  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  among  themselves.  Whtt  ■ 
the  true  meaning  of  tliese  two  crises?  Let  us  hear  M.  Thkixy 
himself: 

<<  From  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  between  tfaa 
empei-or  Louis  I.  and  his  children.  ...  a  great  divergencj  of 
political  opinion  became  visible  between  the  Franks  living  ii 
the  midst  of  the  Gaulish  population,  and  those  who  remained 
upon  the  ancient  German  territory.  The  first,  connectedi 
despite  their  descent,  >vith  the  interest  of  the  people  coi- 
quered  by  their  ancestors,  in  general  took  part  against  ths 
emperor,  that  is,  against  the  empire,  which,  for  the  Gaidisfc 
aborigines,  was  a  government  of  conquest.  The  others  wM 
in  the  contrary  party,  with  all  the  Teutonic  coloniefli  ihQ  ancieBt 
enemies  of  the  Franks.  Thus  all  the  Teutonic  natione^  ''^V^ 
apparently  for  the  rights  of  a  single  man,  defended  their 
national  cause  by  maintaining  against  the  Gallo-Franks  and 
the  Welskes,  a  power  wliich  was  the  result  of  the  GcriBi* 
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victories.  .  .  •  According  to  tlie  testimony  of  a  cotemporary, 
tho  on)|>eror  IxHlewig  niistrustetl  the  Gallo-Fnuiks,  and  put 
eonfldenco  only  in  tho  GtTmans.  When,  in  830,  tlie  |>arti- 
aanfli  of  a  reconciliation  between  father  and  son  proposed,  as 
a  means  of  attaining:  it,  a  general  assembly,  tlie  ovil-diapoMd 
lalwured  to  procure  that  this  assembly  might  be  held  iu  a 
town  in  Roman  France.  '*  But  the  era|K'xor,*'  says  the  same 
historian,  '*  was  not  of  this  opinion,  and  he  obtained,  accord- 
ing to  liis  desires,  that  tlie  piH>ple  should  be  iH>uvoked  at 
Nimeguen:  all  (lennnny  repaired  tliither  in  great  numbers, 
in  onlcr  to  aid  him."  ' 

**  Shortly  afterwards,  («ermany  herself,  hitherto  so  faithful  to 
tho  empire,  se|>arated  her  national  cause  from  tliat  of  the  ne^ 
Onsars.  When  Ijodewig  I.  at  his  death,  left  the  Frankish 
dominion  shanni  between  his  tliree  sons,  Lother,  Lodewig,  and 
Karle;  although  the  first  had  the  title  of  emperor,  the  Tea* 
tonic  nations  attached  themselves  to  the  second,  who  was  only 
king.  The  question  of  the  i>i*eeminence  of  the  empire  over 
the  kingdoms  was  soon  discussed  between  Uie  brothers  at  the 
iwint  of  the  sword;  and  from  the  commencement  of  tlie  war, 
the  eastern  Franks,  the  Almanni,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Thu- 
rhigians  took  part  ngainst  the  keisary  (omperor.) 

*•  Reduced  to  the  govorniuent  of  Italy,  Helvetia,  l*roveni»e, 
and  a  small  [H^rtion  of  Helgian  Gaul,  the  em|>en)r  lA)ther  also 
had  as  few  ]mrtisaus  on  the  borders  of  the  Uliine  and  the  Elbe, 
is  u\\in\  those  of  tho  Seine  and  tlie  Loire :  *'  Know,**  he 
wrote  to  his  brothers,  who  prayed  him  to  leave  them  iu 
peact^  each  in  his  kingdom,  ''know,  tluit  the  title  of  em- 
peror was  given  to  nie  by  su^KTior  authority,  and  consider 
what  extent  of  })ower  and  what  magnilioence  should  accom- 
pany such  a  title.**  This  haughty  answer  was,  properly 
•peaking,  a  nmuifesto  against  the  national  independence  of 
Which  the  piH^ple  felt  the  want  ;  tliey  answered  to  it,  ui  a 
terrible  manner,  by  that  famous  battle  of  Fontanet,  near  Aux- 
tore,  wliert^  the  sons  of  the  Weikses  and  the  TeniskcSy  fought 
mder  the  same  banner  for  the  overthrow  of  the  political  sys- 
tem foundtnl  by  ChnrU^s  tho  Grent."^ 

Despite  the  diversity  of  combination,  both  quarrels  have, 
tiMn,  the  same  character:  and,  in  tliis  continued  effort  against 

«  Rttmil  */c5  ilistorivH*  i/c**  Utntles  i»/  tic  /«  Frtwce,  \ol.  \u  p.  W. 
■  LvtUTxi.  11.  lt»:,— nm. 
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unity  and  empire,  it  was  always  according  to  races  thai  te 
dismemberment  tended  to  opei-ate. 

In  all  the  events  comprehended  between  814  and  888^  ■» 
in  these  two,  M.  Thierry  thinks  the  action  of  the  same  cmie 
may  be  recognised,  and  he  comes  thus  to  the  formation  q£ 
the  nine  kingdoms  that  it  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  the  empire; 
He  reckons  nine,  for  he  looks  upon  Aquitaine  and  Brittany  m 
kingdoms,  although  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  the  oonat 
of  Brittany  and  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine  did  not  bear  the  title 
of  king.  Then  commenced  the  second  epoch,  and  the  second 
revolution. 

In  this  epoch  it  is  no  longer  the  breaking  up  of  states  ae- 
cording  to  the  difference  of  race  that  is  in  question;  this 
work  was  already  consummated.  But  Prankish  Gaul  remaini 
under  the  empire  of  foreign  sovereigns:  the  population  whiA 
inhabits  it  is  mixed;  even  Gnuls  dominate  in  it;  and  tba 
descendants  of  Charlemagne  arc  pure  Germans.  To  expd 
them,  to  put  in  their  place  princes  of  a  more  national  origin, 
such  according  to  M.  Thierry,  was  the  constant  effort  of 
France,  properly  so  called,  from  888  to  987;  such  is  the  secret 
of  all  the  vicissitudes,  of  all  the  struggles  of  the  10th  cent  my, 
and  especially,  1st,  of  the  struggle  of  the  elective  king  Endes 
against  the  legitimate  king,  Charles  le  Simple;  2,  of  that  of 
Hugues  the  Great,  duke  of  France,  against  Louis  d'Outre 
Mer;  3,  of  the  definitive  fall  of  Louis  Y.  and  of  the  succes- 
sion of  Ungues  Capet. 

"  The  race  of  Chai-les  the  Great,"  says  M.  Thierry,  "  en- 
tirely German,  and  attaching  themselves  by  the  ties  of  tradi- 
tion and  the  affections  of  parentage,  to  the  countries  of  the 
Teutonic  language,  could  only  be  looked  upon  by  the  Franks 
as  an  obstacle  to  that  separation  upon  which  their  indepen- 
dent existence  liad  just  been  founded.  The  idiom  of  the  con- 
quest, fallen  into  disuse  in  tlic  castles  of  the  lonls,  was  pre- 
served in  the  royal  house.  The  descendants  of  the  Frank 
emperors  deemed  it  an  honour  to  understand  this  language  of 
their  ancestors,  and  collected  ])ieces  of  verse  composed  by  the 
])oets  beyond  the  Khine.  .  .  .  Doubtless,  in  the  events  which 
followed  987,  the  premature  death  of  Lodewig,  son  of  Lother, 
we  must  attribute  a  large  share  to  the  ambition  and  character 
of  the  founder  of  the  third  dynasty.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  it  may 
be  afiiruied  that  this  ambition,  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
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6  Fort,  for  a  whole  century  was  maintained  and  aided 
kovement  of  national  opinion.  Even  the  expressions 
tironicles,  dry  as  they  are  at  this  epoch  of  our  history, 
>  suppose  that  the  question  of  the  change  of  dynasty 
then  looked  upon  as  a  personal  affair.  According  to 
le  matter  in  hand  was  an  inveterate  hostility,  an 
ie  undertaken  long  since  with  the  view  of  rooting  up 
3rity  of  the  Frank  kings  from  the  kingdom  of  France, 
le  accession  of  the  third  race  was  the  accomplishment 
iterprise  ;  it  was,  properly  speaking,  the  end  of  the 
L  of  the  Franks,  and  the  substitution  of  a  national 
instead  of  the  government  founded  by  the  conquest.'** 
Charlemagne  to  Hugh  Capet,  the  history  of  France 
itself  into  two  great  facts :  1,  the  separation  of 
according  to  the  diversity  of  races;  2,  the  expulsion 
sovereigns  of  a  purely  German  race,  in  order  to  give 
sovereigns  of  Gallo-Frankish,  that  is  to  say,  national 

is  the  system  of  M.  Thierry  ;  a  rare  knowledge  of 
I  lively  feeling  of  the  situation  and  of  manners  are 
d  therein,  at  each  step.  But  a  few  observations  will 
if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  to  show  that  it  is  incom- 
id  too  exclusive. 

the  various  alliances  and  combinations  which  took 
ider  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  and  his  children,  the  nations 
'  from  being  always  connected  or  separated  according 
;  many  other  causes  determined  their  movements,  and 
sideration  of  race    often   appears   very  subordinate 

I  desire  for  proof  only,  the  facts  of  which  M.  Thierry 
has  spoken.  In  the  wars  of  Louis  against  his  children, 
ons  of  purely  German  race  seem  to  defend  the  empe- 
the  empire;  in  the  wars  of  the  sons  of  Louis,  it  is  they 
abat  him;  and  among  those  who  defend  it  in  the  train 
lire,  there  are  Romans,  Gauls,    Goths,  Burgundians, 

nor  are  all  the  kingdoms  ranged  against  the  imperiid 
ons  of  Lothaire,  for  the  king  of  Aquitaine,  Pepin  IL 
limself  with  him  against  Louis  le  Germanique  and 
le  Chauve.  The  geographical  position,  personal  in- 
lamerous  changing  and  special  causes  evidently  exer- 

»  Letter  xii.  pp.  228, 5i30,  'iST. 
[I.  u 
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cised  an  influence  over  their  alliaaoe  which 
decifiive  than  tiie  origin  and  rehitionflhip  of 


2.  'J'his  relationship  is  not  more  deciiuTe  bb  to  the  tenu-    i 
lion  of  kingdoms:  those  of  Cis-Juran  and  Trana-JiinBi  Bsr^    i 


gundy  clearly  show  this ;   all  the  races  are  there 
and  there  the  demarcation  is  determined  by  entirely 
motives. 

3.  The  consideration  of  race  is  still  more  foreign  to 
formation  of  three  small  states,  duchies,  countiesy  ~ 
&c.,  into  which  each  kingdom  was  subdivided.  Theram 
here  no  struggle  of  origin  or  nationality,  and  yet  there  m 
separation,  dismemberment,  the  same  as  among  the  gMk 
masses  of  populations  of  which  kingdoms  are  formed. 

Other  causes  than  the  diversity  of  races  preaidedy  IhHy 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  and  at  Ik 
formation  of  the  new  states.  That,  doubtless^  oontribBtad  to 
it:  but  it  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  general, 
cause:  for  the  same  facts  are  brought  about  when  it  did 
act,  OS  when  it  did  act.  Now  it  is  the  general  and 
(!!&use  which  we  seek.  Since  the  diversity  of 
n(jt  furnish  us  with  it,  let  us  endeavour  to  find  it 
where. 

You  will  recollect  that,  in  exhibiting  the  state  of 
Gaul  and  its  inhabitants,  ancient  and  modem,  after  the  giett 
invasion,'  I  established  that  the  two  primitive  ft^tt^F!rtfir* 
of  the  German  nations — the  tribes,  administered  acootdiag  to 
the  principles  of  liberty;  and  the  warrior*band,  in  whiflh 
military  and  aristocratic  patronage  prevailed — ^were  eqosDj 
broken  up  in  passing  to  the  Roman  soil,  for  their  institntiflH 
no  longer  buited  the  new  situation  of  the  conqiieror%  at  onee 
proprietors,  and  dispersed  over  a  vast  territory. 

Yuu  have  also  seen  the  Roman  society,  its  general  orgaBi- 
zation,  at  least,  as  to  the  force  which  preaidei  over  it^  tha 
imiK'rial  administration,  dissolve  after  the  invasion:  sotiisl 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  Unmnn  soeM^ 
and  (jcrman  society  had  alike  perished  in  Prankish  GawL 
now  abandoned  to  tlie  most  heterogeneous  anarchy. 

The  attempt  of  Charlemagne  was  to  entirely  resnaeitile  it; 
to  restore  the  empire  and  its  unity,  by  re^^stablishhig  on  the 

•  Lecture  Till.  voL  i. 
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and  the  Roman  administration,  on  the  other,  national 
lan  assemblies,  and  military  patronage.  He  in  some 
"enewed  all  the  modes  of  association,  all  the  means  of 
nment  which  the  empire  and  Germany  had  known,  and 
1  lay  disorganized  and  powerless,  in  order  to  replace 
in  vigour  for  his  own  good.  He  was  at  once  chief  of 
arriors,  president  of  the  national  assemblies,  and  emperor, 
icceeded  for  a  moment,  and  on  his  own  account  But 
ras,  as  it  were,  a  galvanic  resurrection;  applied  to  a 
society,  the  principles  of  the  imperial  administratioii, 
of  the  wandering  band,  and  those  of  the  free  tribes  of 
lany,  were  equally  impracticable.  No  great  society  could 
lintained.  It  is  necessary  to  find  its  elements,  on  one 
in  the  minds  of  men,  on  the  other  in  social  relations, 
the  moral  and  the  social  state  of  the  people  at  this  epodi 
ly  resisted  all  association,  all  government  of  a  single 
ULtended  character.  Mankind  had  few  ideas,  and  did 
K>k  far  around.  Social  relations  were  rare  and  restricted, 
lorizon  of  thought  and  of  life  was  exceedingly  limited. 
T  such  conditions,  a  great  society  is  impossible.  Whkt 
le  natural  and  necessary  bonds  of  political  union?  on  the 
and,  the  number  and  extent  of  the  social  relations;  on 
ther,  of  the  ideas  whereby  men  communicate,  and  are 
together.  Where  neither  of  these  are  numerous  or 
dve,  the  bonds  of  a  great  society  or  state  are  non- 
int.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  times  of  which  we  now 
.  Small  societies,  local  governments,  cut,  as  it  were,  to 
leasure  of  existing  ideas  and  relations,  were  alone  pos- 
and  these  alone  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves. 
e  elements  of  these  petty  societies,  and  petty  local 
nments  were  ready  at  hand.  The  possessors  of  benefices 
rant  from  the  king,  or  of  domains  occupied  by  con- 
,  the  counts,  dukes,  governors  of  provinces,  were  dis- 
Ated  throughout  the  country.  These  became  the  natural 
38  of  corresponding  associations.  Round  them  was 
merated,  voluntarily,  or  by  force,  the  neighbouring 
ation,  whether  free  or  in  bondage.  Thus  were  formed 
etty  states  called  iiefs;  and  this  was  the  real  cause  of 
lissolution  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  Power 
he  nation  were  dismembered,  because  unity  of  power 
f  the  nation  was  impossible;  all  became  local,  because 
u2 
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all  generality  was  banished  from  interests,  exis 
minds.  Laws,  judgments,  the  regulations  for  < 
tyrannies,  liberties,  all  were  compressed  in  small 
because  nothing  could  be  regulated  or  maintained 
circle.  YHien  this  great  fermentation  of  the  va 
conditions,  and  of  the  various  powers  which  cove 
was  accomplished,  when  the  small  societies  which 
from  it  had  invested  with  a  more  or  less  regular 
minate  form,  the  hierarchical  relations  which  ui 
that  result  of  the  conquest  and  of  the  reviving 
took  the  name  of  the  feudal  system.  It  is  at  ab< 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  when  the  Carlovingian 
peared,  that  this  revolution  may  be  looked  upon  t 
mated.  We  have  just  followed  it  in  the  histori 
ments;  in  the  next  lecture  we  shall  study  the 
monuments  of  the  same  epoch,  and  if  I  do  not  dece 
we  shall  equally  recognise  it  there. 
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TYTENTY-FIFTH  LECTURE. 


Hiftoiy  of  legislation  from  Uie  death  of  Cbarlemagne  to  the  acceMion  of 
Hagh  Capet — ^Neceiiity  of  precisely  determining  the  general  charao-. 
terittics  of  the  legislation  at  the  two  terms  of  this  epoch,  in  order  to 
imdenitand  properly  its  progress  during  its  course — 1.  State  of  the 
legislation  under  Charlemagne— It  is  personal,  and  varies  according  to 
races — ^Tbe  church  and  the  imperial  power  give  it  some  unity— 2.  Sta4e 
of  the  legislation  after  liugb  Capet — It  is  territorial;  local  customs 
have  replaced  national  laws — All  central  legislative  power  has  disap- 
peared— .1.  History  of  legislation  in  Frankish  Gaul  between  these  two 
terms — Analytical  tables  of  the  capitularies  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
Charles  le  Chauve,  Louis  le  Begue,  Carloman,  Eudes,  and  Charles  le 
Simple — Comparison  of  these  tables  according  to  the  figures  only — 
Comparison  of  the  provisionH  of  t)ie  cupitularies — General  results  of 
this  inquiry. 

I  HAVE  sought  the  progress  and  the  causes  of  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  in  events,  in  history, 
properly  so  called.  I  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish  what 
transformation  Gallo-Frankish  society  underwent,  and  why. 
I  have  shown  that,  of  the  various  explanations  which  people 
bave  attempted  to  give  of  it,  none  is  satisfactory;  that  that  even 
which  contains  the  most  truth,  the  diversity  of  races,  is  ex- 
duaive,  incomplete,  does  not  account  for  all  the  facts.  It 
teemed  to  me  that  the  impossibility  of  a  sole  and  extensive 
iociety,  in  the  state  in  which  social  relations  and  minds  then 
were,  alone  fully  explains  this  great  and  so  rapid  metamor- 
phoais;  that  the  formation  of  a  multitude  of  small  societies, 
that  is  to  say,  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  was  the 
aecessary  consequence,  the  natural  course  of  events;  that 
doce  their  meeting,  Roman  and  German  society  had  tended 
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towards  thirt  end,  and  that  thoy  liad,  in  fact,  attained  it  at  the 
end  of  tht*.  tcntli  century,  when  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire  of  Churlcmngne  was  definitively  accomplished. 

If  tills  explanation  is  established,  if  such  was  the  progreis 
of  facts  from  Charlemagne  to  Hugh  Capet,  we  ought  to 
find  it  in  the  history  of  laws  as  in  the  history  of  events. 
Between  the  development  of  legislation  and  that  of  aocieCj, 
tiuTC  is  an  intimate  correspondence;  tlie  same  revolutiOM 
are  accomplished  therein,  and  in  an  analogous  order.  Let « 
now  study  the  history  of  the  laws  during  the  same  epoch, 
and  let  us  see  if  they  will  leud  us  to  the  same  result,  if  we 
shall  see  the  same  explanation  arise  from  it. 

The  history  of  laws  is  more  difficult  to  understand  thoroughly 
than  that  of  events,  properly  so  called.  Laws,  from  their 
very  nature,  are  monuments  more  incomplete,  leas  eqilidti 
and  consequently  more  obscui*e.  Besides,  nothing  is  more 
difficult,  and  yet  more  indispensable,  than  to  take  fast  hold  of 
and  never  lose  the  chronological  tliread.  When  we  give  in 
account  of  external  facts,  wars,  negotiations,  invasioni^  fan 
their  chronological  concatenation  is  simple,  palpable;  each 
event  b(».ar8,  as  it  were,  its  date  written  on  its  face.  The 
actual  date  of  laws  is  often  correctly  known;  it  is  often  known 
at  what  epoch  they  wen*  decreed;  but  the  facts  which  they 
were  designed  to  regulate,  t\w  causes  which  made  them  to  be 
written  in  one  year  rather  than  another,  the  necessities  and 
social  revolutions  to  which  the  legislation  con*csponda,  this  ifl 
what  is  almost  always  unknown,  at  least,  not  understood,  and 
which  it  is  still  necessary  to  foUow  step  by  step.  It  is  from  thii 
study  having  been  neglected,  from  the  not  having  rigonni^ 
observed  the  chronological  progress  of  laws  in  their  rdatioB 
with  that  of  society,  that  confusion  and  falsehood  have  so 
oftiMi  been  thrown  into  their  history.  For  example,  yon 
constantly  hear  speak  of  the  feudal  laws  as  already  in  vigonr 
at  the  sixth  century,  immediately  after  the  conquest,  and  of 
barbarous  laws  as  iM^ing  still  in  vigour  at  the  eleventh  een- 
tury,  under  the  feudal  systt^m.  The  i*esemblance  of  certain 
facts,  of  certain  words,  which  ai*e  equally  met  with  in  the  two 
epochs,  causes  this  mistake:  a  little  more  attiMition  to  the 
chronological  <I(iV(^Iopment  of  laws  and  of  the  social  staler 
would  havcf  pn^vented  it.  Numerous  errors  in  this  natter, 
Honu)  of  them  the  result  of  mvrvt  ignorance,  many  systenntie 
and  ic/iriied,  have  no  oUvcr  oy\v»\w. 
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sr  to  prevent  falling  into  it  in  the  study  with  which 
now  to  occupy  ourselves,  one  means  only  seems  to 
cious,  that  is,  to  determine  precisely  the  two  terms 
^hich  this  study  is  comprised,  that  is,  the  general 
Gullo-Frankish  society,  first  at  the  death  of  Charle- 
nd  then  at  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet.  When 
ctly  know  these  two  facts,  when  we  know  what  the 
1  was  throughout  its  progress,  we  shall  not  be  so 
deceive  ourselves  concerning  the  route  which  it  had 
in  the  interval;  and  if  the  study  which  we  make  of 
r,  between  the  two  terms,  gives  a  clear  account  of 
ion  from  one  to  the  other,  we  shall  be  justified  in 
in  it. 

be  understood  that  I  only  intend  here  to  point  out 
al  characteristics  of  legislation  under  Charlemagne 
r  Hugh  Capet;  but  that  will  suffice  for  our  pur* 

first  epoch,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  cen- 
essential  characteristic  feature  of  the  legislation  is 

personal  and  not  territorial;  that  is  to  say,  that 
le,  each  race,  has  its  law,  and  that  wherever  men,  of 
iuch  a  race,  live,  they  follow  its  law,  and  not  that 
3rritory  which  they  inhabit.  The  Romans  are 
by  the  Roman  law;  the  Franks  by  the  Salic  or  the 
L  law;  the  Burgundians  by  the  Burgundian  law; 
Eurds  by  the  Lombard  law;  the  Saxons  by  the  Saxon 

Nationality  is  inherent  in  the  legislation;  in  the 
of  races,  and  not  in  that  of  places,  resides  the  prin- 
le  variety  of  laws. 

this  variety  hover  certain  principles  of  unity.  And 
canonical  legislation  is  one,  the  same  for  all  people, 

their  origin  or  name.  The  religious  society  is 
'  one;  unity  is  the  standard  of  the  church;  hence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  legislation,  in  the  midst  of  the 
)us  national  laws. 

gislation  itself,  taking  this  word  in  its  most  exten- 
3,  and  as  opposed  to  religious  legislation,  is  not 
adl  unity.  The  king,  the  emperor,  with  or  without 
urence  of  the  national  assemblies,  decrees  certain 
cable  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  empire,  Romans, 
Lombards,  Burgundians,  &c.     There  is  evidently 
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universality  in  many  of  the  ciqpitiilariea  of  Charlemi^ne;  ttej 
are  addressed  to  the  whole  territory,  and  are  obligataiy  vm 
aU.  - 

To  speak  in  a  general  way,  and  leaving  aside  ezeeplioai^ 
it  is  more  especidly  in  respect  to  civil  and  penal  Imr  Hut 
diversity  according  to  races  pervades  the  legislation  of  tUi 
period.  Unity  is  complete  in  the  reiigioos  legialatioB^  ani 
tends  to  prevail  in  the  political  legudalion,  which  oomei  «dar 
the  influence  of  the  central  power. 

Such  are  the  general  characteristics  of  legi8lati<Ri  at  As 
commencement  of  the  ninth  century.  I  pass  at  onoe  to  Ab 
commencement  of  the  eleventh,  the  term  at  which  llie  tfodk 
which  we  are  studying  stops,  and  when  the  feudal  sjataa 
had  taken  her  definitive  consistency  in  France,  andtnilypoi- 
sessed  society.  What  metamorphosis  is  brought  about  k 
the  laws? 

Their  diversity,  according  to  races,  has  disappeared. 
There  still  remain  some  traces  of  it;  we  still  find  the  SaxoB, 
Salic,  Lombard  law  spoken  of ;  but  these  are  only  rare  in- 
stances, the  faint  echo  of  an  order  of  things  beooming  eztiiiet 
The  laws  vary,  not  according  to  races,  but,  on  the  one  liai4 
according  to  conditions;  on  the  other,  according  to  placea 
The  social  legislation,  fh>m  being  personal,  has  become  tem- 
torial.  There  are  different  laws  for  different  kinds  of  pro- 
perty, difierent  degrees  of  liberty.  Accordingly,  in  each 
smaU  state  formed  by  the  feudal  subdivision  of  the  temtoiy, 
arise  peculiar  laws.  The  diversity  of  races  has  been  re- 
placed by  that  of  classes  and  of  places.  To  the  national  laws 
have  succeeded  privileges  and  customs.  This  is  the  first 
characteristic,  the  essential  feature  of  the  new  physiognomy 
that  legislation  has  taken. 

Another  great  change  also  took  place.  Yon  have  just  seen 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the  unity  of  the 
imperial  power  was,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  the  na- 
tional laws,  a  principle  of  unity  in  the  laws.  In  the  comineDoe- 
ment  of  the  eleventh  century,  nothing  of  the  kind  existed; 
there  was  no  longer  any  cen^-al,  general  legislative  power; 
the  variety  of  laws  established  according  to  places^  to  droon- 
stances — ^that  is  to  say,  the  variety  of  privileges  and  customs 
was  no  longer  combated  or  modifi^  by  any  principle  of  unity 
derived  from  a  higher  sphere.     There  was  no  unity 
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It  in  the  legiglation  of  the  church,  which  alone  remained 
u»OTor  to  all  diversities. 

The  great  revolutions,  then,  which  occurred  in  the  legisla- 
m  from  the  ninth  to  the  tenth  century,  may  be  thus  stated: 

Legislation,  according  to  races,  had  given  w^y  to  legisla- 
m  according  to  social  conditions,  to  local  circumstances. 

Central  legislative  power,  and  the  unity  thence  resulting 

certain  branches  of  legislation,  more  especially  in  political 
glislation,  had  disappeared. 

This  is  the  transformation  which  the  history  of  legislation 
9m  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  century  has  to  describe.  Let 
I  exhibit  its  course. 

I  have  already  spoken  to  you  of  the  legislative  monuments 
bich  remain  of  this  period,  the  capitularies  of  the  Carlovin- 
an  kings.  You  remember  the  an^ysis  to  which  I  subjected 
ose  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  residts  I  derived  from  that 
ttlysis.  I  classed  them,  as  you  recollect,  under  eight  prin- 
pal  heads:  1.  Moral  legislation;  2.  Political  legishttion;  8. 
anal  legislation;  4.  Civil  legislation;  5.  Religious  legiala- 
■i;  6.  Canonical  legislation;  7.  Domestic  legislation;  8. 
oeasional  legislation.  I  have  applied  the  same  method  to 
e  capitularies  of  Charlemagne's  successors,  with  these  re- 
to: 
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Before  we  eater  into  an  examination  of  the  proyidons 
tiiflniselyes,  thus  classified  under  these  (Uflferent  h^ids,  let  ut 
eonsider  their  numeral  aspect:  the  mere  comparison  of  figores 
win  develop  important  fisicts. 

Between  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  and  thai  of  Loois  le 
Sebonnaire,  if  we  merely  look  to  £e  number  of  artidea  ia 
aoral,  political^  penal,  religious»  ^,  legislations,  we  shall 
Botioe  very  little  difference;  the  various  classes  of  capitulap 
kries  are,  as  to  mere  figures,  in  very  nearly  the  same  respec- 
tive proportions.  The  occasional  l^islation  is  somewhat 
ftUer  in  the  latter  reign,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  arrest  our 
attention.  We  must  penetrate  quite  into  the  interior  of  the 
legislation  to  discover  that  it  has  become  changed  in  its 
sharacter,  that  it  is  no  longer  the  work  of  the  same  government 
k  the  latter  as  in  the  former  case. 

'.  We  perceive  a  further  distinction  under  Charles  le  Chauvei 
likete  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  various  classes  of  legisla- 
j^icm  is  changed.  Under  the  heads  of  moral,  penal,  dvi^ 
Migious,  canonical,  and  domestic  legislation,  we  find  very  few 
IMkles,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  list  of  political  and 
eoeasional  measures  is  much  fuller;  a  certain  indication  of  a 
treat  change  in  the  state  of  society  and  of  power.  To  what 
Iitarests  does  moral,  penal,  civil,  religious  legislation  address 
tewlf.  To  interests  which  affect  society  far  more  nearly  than 
tbmy  do  power;  important,  doubtless,  for  power  itself,  but  of 
Wi  kaportance  which  has  nothing  direct  or  selfish  about  it, 
ivfakh  has  relation  to  the  public  functions  of  government,  and 
■at  to  distinct  and  personal  existence.  Political  and  occa- 
tknal  l^islation,  on  the  contrary,  affects  power  in  its  perso* 
aaBty;  it  is  power  which  such  measures  serve  or  impede;  it 
k  povrer,  more  especially,  and  often  power  alone  which  they 
«Milemplate  in  their  effects.  Accordingly,  whenever,  in 
^ritortever  epoch,  or  under  whatever  form,  you  see  political 
«id  occasional  laws  multiply,  be  assured  that  the  government 
k  In  danger,  that  it  has  enemies  against  whom  it  is  defending 
Hnlf,  that  it  is  not  simply  and  solely  occupied  in  fulfilling  its 
Miblic  character,  that  it  is  not  principally  intent  upon  social 
mterests,  but  that  it  is  its  personal  interests  which  guide  and 
its  action.  In  the  course  of  the  Revolution  of  England, 
i  of  our  own,  in  all  similar  crises,  what  classes  of  legisla- 
I  fill  the  statute  books?    Political  and  occasioDal  laws. 
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The  name  and  character  of  law  is  given  formaUj  to  all  the 
measures  of  government;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  tbej  am 
merely  acts  of  government,  acts  fituned  in  the  yUm  above 
all  to  the  interest  of  power,  and  for  its  service^  rather  thn 
for  the  public  service.  This  fact  manifests  itself  ckttlf 
in  a  simple  numerical  comparison  of  the  different  daaei  of 
capitulanes  under  Charlemagne  and  under  Charles  le  Chaove. 
Under  Charlemagne,  occasional  legislation  is  very  limited;  it 
is  evidently  a  tranquil  government,  having  full  confidenoe  ia 
itself,  occupied  solely  with  the  idea  of  accomplishing  ita  tuk 
and  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  society.  Under  Chariea  b 
Chauve,  it  is  to  political  and  occasional  measores  that  I 
tion  applies  itself;  this,  assuredly,  is  a  tottering 
desperately  endeavouring  to  regain  the  force  and  order  ^ 
are  abandoning  it.  Weakness  and  disorganization  in  ths 
central  power  are  manifested  in  the  very  fact 

How  stands  the  matter  under  the  successors  of  Chailei  k 
Chauve?    What  do  the  figures  tell  us  here? 

Political  and  occasional  legislation  still  predominate  in  Ae 
capitularies,  but  even  that  is  more  and  more  limited;  ene 
the  legislative  measures  in  which  power  is  personally  inter* 
ested,  become  fewer  and  fewer.  It  is  dear  that,  not  only  •§ 
under  Charles  le  Chauve,  the  central  government  is  in  psrib 
but  that  it  is  disappearing  altogether;  before,  it  defended 
itself;  now,  it  makes  no  attempt  to  do  so;  it  abandons  HmU, 
it  takes  no  heed  to  itself;  it  has,  indeed,  no  sdf  to  take  heed 
to,  for  it  is  non-existent. 

Thus,  without  any  examination  of  the  contents  of  the 
capitularies,  by  a  simple  comparison  of  the  figures  whkh  ii« 
dicate  the  various  classes  of  laws,  we  identify  the  same  pio* 
gress,  we  are  present  at  the  same  spectacle  that  has  been 
exhibited  to  us  by  the  history  of  events.  Legislation  is 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  the  revolutions  which  the  eiwlrf 
underwent.  The  government  of  Charlemagne,  like  btt 
Empire,  is  dismembered  and  dissolved. 

Let  us  examine  the  intenor  of  this  legislation,  the  conteili 
of  the  capitularies:  we  shall  arrive  at  predsely  tlia  asMS 
results. 

This  examination  is  susceptible  of  great  exteDaion»  arid 
might  be  made  the  topic  of  a  vast  number  of  coriooe  obser- 
vations; but  I  am  compelled  to  limit  myself  to  nend  fiMli. 
Of  these,  the  most  important  are  as  follow: 
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1.  In  describing  to  you  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne, 
I  pointed  out  their  extreme  diversity;  they  are  not,  as  you 
wUl  remember,  merely  laws,  but  comprise  acts  of  every  kind; 
ancient  laws  re-enacted,  fragments  of  ancient  laws,  applied 
specially  to  particular  portions  of  the  empire;  additions  to  the 
ancient  laws;  new  laws  of  the  emperor,  decreed  sometimes 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  laity  and  ecclesiastics  together; 
sometimes  with  that  of  the  ecclesiastics  alone,  sometimes, 
again,  of  the  emperor  in  person,  independently  of  any  as- 
sembly at  all;  instructions  given  to  the  missi  dominid; 
questions  addressed  to  the  missi ;  answers  by  the  emperor  to 
questions  from  the  missi ;  notes  made  by  the  emperor  for  his 
own  use;  memoranda  of  questions  that  he  proposed  to  put, 
in  the  next  general  assembly,  to  sudi  and  such  persons, 
bishops,  counts,  &c.  In  a  word,  the  prodigious  variety  of  the 
acts  comprehended  under  the  general  title  of  capitularies  was 
one  of  the  facts  upon  which  I  particularly  dwelt. 

But,  however  great  their  variety,  it  was  always  from 
Charlemagne  himself  that  these  acts  emanated;  he  was  on 
all  occasions  the  author  and  centre  of  the  legislation.  Whether 
old  or  new  laws  were  in  question,  whether  instructions  or  pri- 
vate memoranda,  whether  (questions  or  answers,  his  presence 
and  his  power  were  everywhere  felt;  he  wiis  everywhere 
active  and  sovereign. 

Under  Charles  le  Chauve,  the  case  was  altogether  different. 
The  diversity  of  the  acts  comprised  under  the  title  of  capitu- 
laries still  subsisted,  but  a  far  different  diversity  had  intro- 
duced itself:  that  of  legislators.  It  is  no  longer  the  emperor 
alone  who  speaks  and  ordains;  it  is  no  longer  from  liini  alone 
that  all  things  emanate.  Among  the  capitularies  which  go 
under  the  name  of  Charles  le  Chauve,  there  are  several  acts 
with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do.*  1.  Petitions  from  certain 
biflbops  to  the  king,  retiuiring  him,  and  that  sometimes  in  a 
very  imperious  tone,  to  establish  order,  and  to  protect  the 
chiircli.  2.  Counsels  addressed  by  bishops  to  the  king  respect- 
ing the  government  of  his  states,  and  even  as  to  that  of  the 
interior  of  his  palace;'^  3.  Acts  of  bishops  regulating  the 
administration  of  their  affairs  in  the  different  kingdoms  among 
Ihemselves,  entirely  without  any  reference  to  the  king  Iiim- 

«  Cap.  Car.  Calv.  «.  S4.\h:)0  ;  Baluze,  u.  7,  U.       •  lb.  k.  808 ;  ii.,  lOK 
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self.^  4.  Acts  of  the  pope,  with  respect  to  the  afiain  of 
king  and  of  the  kingdom.^  Finally,  treaties,  convent 
entered  into  between  the  king  and  liis  brothers,  or  his  neplu 
or  hiB^fideles.  So  that  the  sources  of  tlie  acts  constitu 
this  collection  are  as  various  as  the  nature  of  the  acts  th 
selves.  A  most  significant  fact,  which  a  glance  at  the 
and  first  two  or  three  lines  of  each  capitulary  fully  ena 
us  to  recognise. 

2.  There  is  another  no  less  deserving  of  attention, 
only  does  political  legislation,  under  Charles  le  Chai 
oe(^upy  a  larger  space  than  under  Charlemagne;  it  is  wh 
different  in  itself,  has  no  longer  the  same  object  in  view.  ' 
political  laws  of  Cliarlemagne  have  almost  always  referenc 
truly  public  interests,  to  tlie  business  of  general  govemm 
sometimes  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  imperial  delegi 
the  dukes,  counts,  centeniers,  vnissi  domimeiy  taUnnij  < 
sometimes  to  the  holding  of  tlie  assemblies,  local  or  gem 
in  which  justice  was  administei*ed.  The  relations  of  Cha 
magne  with  his  beneficiaries  and  with  the  church,  make  t; 
appearances  indeed,  but  more  occasionally  and  more  bri< 
Under  Charles  le  Chauve  the  case  is  reversed:  provisi 
bearing  upon  administration,  properly  so  called,  upon  the  c 
duct  of  the  royal  officers,  on  the  holding  of  assemblies, 
really  public  business,  are  rare;  the  predominant  feature,  tl 
in  fact,  which  constitutes  the  political  legislation  of  tliis  reigi 
provisions  having  for  their  object  tlie  arrangements  of  the  k 
with  his  beneficiaries,  and  with  the  churcli,  that  is  to  say,  n 
the  portitm  of  the  government,  further  removed  from  the  pub 
nearer  to  the  king  himself,  whether  the  other  parties  in  th 
cases  nre  ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  it  is  always  dass  or  perso 
interests  that  we  find  in  question;  it  is  always  some  persa 
or  class  grievance  for  which  redress  is  sought  at  the  hands 
the  king,  or  some  extension  of  privileges  solicited.  The 
presentations  made  are  more  or  less  powerful,  more  or  1 
l<*gitiinate,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  body  of  the  people  that 
in  question,  nor  the  government  of  the  people;  political  leg 
lation  is  no  longer  a  ])iiblic  legislation;  it  has  changed 
cluu-acter;  its  object  is  wholly  private  interests. 

1 .  It  has,  at  the  same  time,  changed  its  tone.     The  leg 
lation  of  Charlemagne  is,  in  genei-al,  concise  and  imperious; 

>  Vuiu  Cixr.  Curio,  a.  HbO;  ii.  I'il.  •  lb.  a.  877  ;  u.  331. 
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Qommands  or  prohibits  summarily,  without  taking  up  the 
time  in  roundabout  phrases  and  dissertations,  and  such  is 
the  proper  method.  Laws  are  not  theses  of  philosophy  nor 
specimens  of  eloquence;  it  is  not  their  business  to  main- 
tain doctrines  nor  to  move  the  passions;  to  command,  to 
forbid,  is  their  purpose,  and  they  always  suffer  when  they 
deviate  in  any  way  from  it.  The  legislation  of  Charle- 
magne, for  the  most  part,  went  straightforward  to  this  ob- 
ject. Such  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  legislation  of 
Charles  le  Chauve.  However  closely  we  examine  that  legisr 
ladon,  you  can  scarce  detect  either  command  or  prohibition, 
amid  the  heaps  of  ratiocination,  exhortation,  advice,  entreaty. 
The  capitularies  of  Charles  le  Chauve  are  not  regular  laws, 
bat  either  sermons  addressed  to  minds  sought  to  be  brought 
over  to  particular  views,  or  negotiations  with  men  whose 
obedience  was  only  to  be  hoped  for  by  a  certain  degree  of 
obedience  in  return. 

This  leads  us  to  the  greatest  legislative  change  which  is 
aeen  between  these  two  epochs,  to  the  really  new  character  of 
the  legislation  of  Charles  le  Chauve,  and  of  his  successors,  the 
character  in  which  the  approach  of  the  feudal  system  is  clearly 
shown. 

I  have  just  said  that  in  the  capitularies  of  the  last  Carlo- 
yingians,  we  find  many  acts  which  do  not  emanate  from  the 
long  only,  from  the  central  legislative  power,  and  especially 
many  treaties;  between  Charles  le  Chauve,  for  example, 
and  his  brothers,  his  nephews,  or  other  princes,  in  possession 
of  jsome  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne. 
Out  of  the  fifty-one  capitularies  of  Charles  le  Chauve,  there 
are  nine  treaties  of  this  kind.  But  this  is  not  all;  almost  the 
entire  legislation  at  this  epoch  is  a  series  of  negotiations  be- 
tween separate  and  independent  powers.  Undei*  Charle- 
magne, however  various  they  may  liave  been,  whether  they 
were  addressed  to  the  agents  of  power  or  to  its  subjects,  all  the 
acts  bore  the  character  of  a  superior  who  commands  inferiors. 
Social  and  political  unity  was  strongly  marked  on  it  Under 
Charles  le  Chauve,  the  unity  disappeared;  it  is  evidently  no 
longer  a  general  power  which  commands;  it  is  a  special  power 
which  treats  with  other  powers,  a  government  which  defends 
ita  territory  and  rights  against  other  governments.  Out  of 
the  529  articles  which  the  capitularies  of  Charles  le  Chauve 
x2 
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contain,  more  than  a  hundred  have  this  appearance; 
tion  has  become  diplomacy.  Now  what  is  the  dominant  cha- 
racteristic of  the  feudal  society?  Precisely  the  facta  whidi 
we  here  observe;  petty  states,  petty  governments,  consider- 
ing themselves  each  independent  in  its  territory,  or  nearly 
so,  quarrel,  dispute,  reciprocally  send  ambassadors,  hold  con- 
ferences, form  conventions.  During  a  long  period  the  reh- 
tions  of  royalty  with  the  feudal  lords  dispersed  throughout  the 
French  territory  are  nothing  else;  its  laws,  its  chartersi  are 
treaties;  its  progress  is  concession  or  acquisition.  Tluu  k 
what  distinguishes,  what  characterises  feudal  society  when 
considered  in  its  whole.  Now,  under  the  last  Carlovingiau, 
this  characteristic  already  appears  in  the  laws  :  tliere  is  no 
longer  any  legislation,  properly  so  called:  there  is  diplomacj 
between  independent  states. 

You  sec  the  liistory  of  legislation  leads  us  to  the  same 
results  to  which  history,  properly  so  called,  conducted  us. 
We  hav(i  just  f)iit  to  laws  the  corresponding  question  to 
that  which  we  have  addressed  to  events;  the  answer  is  the 
same:  we  have  discovered  not  only  the  same  tendency,  hot 
the  same  progression  in  the  development  of  facts  so  different. 
Tliis,  if  1  do  not  deceive  myself,  is  the  best  confirmation  of 
our  view  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  empii-e  of  the  Carlo- 
vingians.  AVe  have  had  reason  to  lay  aside  as  incomplete 
that  whioli  is  drawn  from  the  diversity  of  races,  for  you  see 
it  is  contradictory  to  the  history  of  legislation;  from  the  ninth 
to  the  eleventh  century,  tlie  diversity  of  races,  instead  of 
exercising  any  more  empire  over  laws,  ceased  to  be  a  domi- 
nant principle,  and  the  source  of  variety:  the  laws  vary  not 
according  to  races,  but  according  to  classes  and  to  places. 

The  diversity  of  races,  then,  will  never  explain  the  history 
of  tlu^.  h'gisliition  at  this  epocli,  whilst  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  feudal  society,  the  necessary  formation  of  a 
multitude  of  i)etty  states  and  petty  iK)wers,— one  sole  state 
and  on(^,  sole  power  liaving  become  impossible^ — alike  ac- 
counts lor  the  vicissitudes  of  legislation  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  society. 

1  will  go  no  further  into  the  liistory  of  the  laws  under  the 
Carlovingians.  I  should  iind  there  the  texts  for  many 
curious  ohstTvutions;  but  they  would  reciuire  too  much  detaili 
and  u  ould  carry  us  further  than  we  have  time  to  go.    In  our 
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next  lecture  we  will  examine  the  history  of  the  church,  of 
religious  society  at  the  same  epoch;  and  then  see  if  it  will 
give  us  results  analogous  to  those  which  have  been  fur- 
nished us  by  the  history  of  civil  society.  Before,  however, 
I  close  this  lecture,  I  will  place  before  you  a  particular  fact 
which  did  not  come  naturally  within  the  scope  of  the  con- 
fiiderations  I  have  been  suggesting  to  you,  but  which  yet  it 
is  desirable  that  you  should  be  acquainted  with.  This  is  the 
distribution  of  the  missi  dominici,  sent  throughout  the  king- 
dom by  Charles  le  Chauve  in  853,  the  only  year  in  reference 
to  which  the  details  of  this  distribution  have  come  down  to 
OS.  France  was  then  divided  into  eighty-six  districts  or  ter- 
ritc»-ial  circumscriptions.  The  coincidence  of  this  number 
with  that  of  our  present  department,  though  very  singular, 
is  pure  matter  of  chance;  some  of  these  eighty-six  districts 
are  described  as  comprehending  several  counties.  They 
were  divided  among  twelve  companies  of  missiy  whose  total 
number  was  forty-three.  We  have  their  names  and  their 
quality.  Of  the  forty- three,  thirteen  were  bishops,  five  abbots, 
and  twenty-five  laymen,  without  any  particular  title;  at  the 
head  of  each  mission  was  a  bishop;  at  least  a  bishop  occurs 
first  in  each  list. 

The  consequences  to  be  deduced  from  this  table  are  un- 
important, but  the  document  is  a  curious  one  in  itself. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  LECTURE. 


Dbject  of  tbe  lecture — Internal  liistory  of  tlie  Gallo-FrankiBh  clioreb,  fnm 
the  middle  of  tbe  8th  century  to  the  end  of  the  10th-^\narch7  vUA 
pervaded  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  Stli  century — ^Twofold  principle  rf 
reform — The  reformation  is  actually  undertaken  hy  tbe  first  CnloTii- 
gians  :  1.  By  the  civil  power ;  2.  By  the  ecclesiastical  power — Spend 
reforms — Order  of  canons — ^Its  origin  and  progress — Beformation  of  the 
monastic  orders  by  Saint  Benedict  d'Aniane — ^They  change  cluneUF- 
Preponderance  of  the  temporal  power  in  the  Oallo-Frankish  chnich  M 
tliis  epoch — Proofs — Still  tbe  church  progresses  towards  ita  ftinire  ]i«- 
ponderance — But  it  is  not  to  the  profit  of  its  own  gOTemment,  of  ike 
bishops  of  France,  that  this  progress  is  to  turn. 

I  HAVE  already  given  the  history  of  the  Gallo-Fnmkiih 
church  up  to  the  accession  of  the  Carlovingians,  towards  titt 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.  I  then  considered  it  under  the 
two  points  of  view  to  which  all  questions  which  may  ariae 
with  regard  to  a  religious  society  attach  themselves;  on  the 
one  hand,  without,  in  its  relations  with  the  civil  society,  with 
the  state;  on  the  other,  ^vithin,  in  its  organization  and  in- 
ternal government.  And  not  only  the  church  in  general,  bat 
those  two  distinct  elements,  the  priests  and  the  monks,  the 
secular  clergy  and  the  regular  clergy,  have  been  tbe  subject 
of  a  twofold  inquiry.* 

It  conducted  us,  you  will  remember,  to  this  result — that  afc 
the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Gallo-FVankidi 
church  was  a  prey  to  an  ever-increasing  anarchy.  Ex- 
ternally, far  from  simplifying  and  fixing  itself,  its  relatioDt 
with  the  state  became  moi*e  and  more  confused,  disordered, 

'  See  the  1 0th  Lecture. 
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^<5ertain;  the  spiritual  power  and  the  temporal  power  "  lived 
ojn  day  to  day  without  principles,  without  fixed  con- 
^Uons;  they  encountered  everywhere,  running  against  each 
^her,  confounding,  disputing  the  means  of  acticm,  struggling 
Qd  meeting  in  darlmess  and  at  chance."  ^  Internally^ 
I  its  own  government,  the  situation  of  the  church  was  no 
5tter  —  episcopacy  had  entirely  usurped  it ;  the  inferior 
ergy  in  vain  struggled  to  maintain  some  rights,  to  assure 
emselves  some  guarantees.  And,  after  having  usurped 
erything,  the  episcopal  aristocracy  itself  fell  into  a  power- 
is  anarchy:  scarcely  were  there  any  more  councils,  scarcely 
y  more  metropolitan  power;  egoism  penetrated  there  as  in 
dl  society;  each  bishop  governed  his  diocese  at  his  will— 
spotic  towards  his  inferiors,  independent  of  his  superiors 
d  his  equals.  The  monasteries  presented  almost  the  same 
.^nomena.  So  that,  taking  all  things  together,  a  little 
fore  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  that  which  demi- 
ted in  the  heart  of  the  church,  as  in  the  state,  in  Frankish- 
ml,  was  disorganization. 

Still,  at  the  same  time  that  we  recognised  this  fact,  we 
Bght  a  glimpse  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Rhine,  both  for 
urch  and  for  state,  of  the  first  glimmering  of  another 
3tiny.  There  were  growing  up  together,  on  the  one  hand. 
It  race  of  the  Pepins  which  was  to  give  Frankish- Gaul  new 
urtei*8;  on  the  other,  that  Germanic  church  which,  regularly 
d  strongly  organised  under  the  influence  of  papacy,  might 
rve  for  the  reform  of  the  other  churches  in  the  west,  as  a 
crum  and  model. 

It  so,  in  fact,  happened.  You  have  seen,  under  the  first 
(riovingians,  order  and  life  re-enter  into  civil  government: 
\  are  about  to  be  present  at  the  same  fact  in  the  church,  at 
3  same  epoch,  and  from  the  same  causes. 
There  is  no  need  of  demonstration;  it  breaks  forth  on  all 
les.  From  Pepin  le  Bref  to  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  it  is  im- 
wible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  movement  of  reform  which 
Miks  out  and  propagates  itself  in  the  Gallo-Frankish  church. 
^vity  and  rule  appear  in  it  at  the  same  time.  The  temporal 
remment  labours  with  all  its  strength  to  introduce  them. 
{nn  and  Charlemagne  commenced  by  drawing  the  episcopacy 
t  of  the  anarchy  and  indolence  into  which  it  had  fallen;  they 

'  See  the  12th  Lecture. 
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restored  the  power  of  the  metropolitans,  frequently  i 
tlie  bishops,  occupied  themselves  with  giving  back  to  i 
tical  government  its  entirety  and  regularity.  Towards  747t  at 
tlie  re(|ucst  of  Pepin,  pope  Zachary  sends  a  collection  of  canons 
to  him.  In  774,  Adrian  I.  sends  a  second,  much  more  enmptolB^ 
to  Charhuniiguc:  and  Charlemagne  does  not  confine  liimMif  to 
circulating  these  codes  of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  he  caiefoUj 
watches  over  their  observation;  he  causes  new  canons  to  te 
decreed;  relip^ious  administration  is  evidently  one  of  die 
principal  affairs  of  his  government.  He  succeeded  in  ro- 
awaking  in  the  church  that  general,  regular  activity  which  M 
long  since  had  almost  died  away.  Twenty  coundla  oobf 
wero  held  in  tlie  seventh  century,  and  only  seven  in  the  fint 
half  of  the  eighth.  Dating  from  Pepin,  they  once  man 
became  fn^quent.  The  following  is  a  table  of  those  whkh 
met  under  the  Carlovingiun  race: 


Kings. 

Date  of  acces- 
sion and  death. 

Number  of 
Coancils. 

Pepiu  le  Bref     ...    . 

Charlemagne     

I«ouis  le  DeboDoaire .. 

Charles  le  Chaure    .. 

From  the  death   of 
Charles  le  Chauve, 
to  the  accesBioD  of 
Hugh  Capet 

' 

752-768 
768—814 
814-^40 
840-^77 

877—987 

14 

33 
29 
69 

56 

hi    ISyaanL 
in  46yesn. 
in   SSyesn. 
hi  S7  7«sn. 

inllOyMis. 

SOI 

InSSSTSsn. 

This  fact  alone  attests  the  return  of  activity  and  life  ints 
ecclesiastical  society;  and  this  activitv  did  not  content  iladf 
with  holding  councils,  with  regulating  the  immediete  and 
special  affairs  of  the  cloi-gy;  it  extended  itself  to  the  wants  sf 
religious  society  in  genenil;  of  all  the  Christian  people^  in  ths 
future  as  in  the  present.  Tiiis  was  the  time  of  the  deflnitivt. 
improvement  of  the  liturgy;  writings  upon  the  eoclesisstisil 
ottic(\s,  their  celebration,  their  history  abound;  And  ndaS 
establish  themselves  in  the  train  of  these  treatises.     It  is  alls* 
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tlie  time  when  tlie  greater  part  of  the  penitentiah^  or  codes  of 
eocleaiaBticol  punishment,  were  drawn  up,  whioh  regulated 
the  relation  between  sins  and  penances  ;  they  often  vary 
from  diocese  to  diocese,  and  appear  in  great  number  before 
any  had  acquired  the  least  extended  auUiority.  Then,  also, 
homiliaries  or  collections  of  sermons  for  the  use  of  priests  and 
the  faithiul,  were  multiplied.  In  a  word,  everything  at  this 
epoch  gives  testimony  of  a  great  ardour  for  labour  and  reform, 
a  reform  which,  whetlier  pursued  by  the  civil  power,  which 
concurred  very  actively  in  the  government  of  the  church,  or  by 
the  church  itself,  was  applied  to  re-establish  rule  and  progress 
in  its  own  bosom.  « 

Two  special  reformations,  undertaken  and  accomplished  by 
iaolated  individuals,  the  formation  of  the  order  of  canons,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  rule  among  the  monks,  attest  the  same 
movement,  and  powerfully  contributed  to  accelerate  it. 

About  the  year  760,  Chrodegand,  bishop  of  Meta^  struck 
with  the  disorder  which  pervaded  the  secular  clergy,  and 
wiUi  the  difliculty  of  governing  the  scattered  priests,  living 
isolately  and  each  in  his  own  fashion,  undertook  to  subject 
those  living  in  his  epincopal  diocese  to  an  uniform  rule,  to 
make  thcui  live  in  common — in  fact,  to  constitute  of  them  a 
society  analogous  to  that  of  monasteries.  Thus  arose  the 
constitution  of  cunons;  tlie  institutions  of  the  times  were  its 
occasion,  the  monastic  order  its  model.  Chrodegand  applied 
himself  to  render  the  assimilation  as  complete  as  he  could. 
The  rule,  in  thirty-four  articles,  which  he  gave  to  the  first 
canons  is  almost  literally  borrowed  from  the  rule  of  Saint 
Benedict.  Labours,  relaxations,  duties,  the  whole  employ- 
ment of  the  time  of  the  canons,  are  regulated  in  it;  meals 
are  to  be  taken  in  common,  clothing  to  be  uniform.  It  is 
true,  a  fundamental  diiierence  exists  between  the  two  orders; 
IIm  canons  may  possess  private  property,  while,  with  the 
aionks,  the  monastery  alone  is  possessed.  But  in  the  details 
of  life  the  resemblance  is  minute,  and  it  has  evidently  been 
•ought. 

The  institution  must  have  answered  to  the  wants  of  the 
age,  for  it  was  rapidly  propagated.  Many  bishops  imitated 
Gbrodegand ;  the  organization  of  the  clergy  of  episcopal 
churches  into  chapters  became  general;  in  785,  789,  802, 813, 
we  find  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  eagerly  sanctioning 
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it.  At  longth,  in  826,  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  in  a  oomioil  hdl 
At  Aix«la-Chapclle,  had  a  rule  of  canons  drawn  op  in  141 
articles,  which  reproduced  and  extended  that  of  Ghrodegaadt 
and  he  sent  it  to  all  tlie  metropolitans  of  his  kingdoiDi  ia 
order  that  it  nhould  everywhere  be  applied,  and  become  tke 
uniform  discipline  of  churches. 

It  seems  that  this  discipline  encountered  much  xesiataaGaia 
the  secular  clergy;  it  deprived  them  of  the  disordeity  libertT 
which  they  hnd  so  long  enjoyed;  it  imposed  an  uniionn  m 
rather  rotigh  yoke  upon  them.  But  a  circumstance  to  wImI 
most  historians  have  paid  but  too  little  attention,  almost  eray^ 
wlicre  removed  these  obstacles,  and  powerfully  faYonred  IM 
extension  of  the  new  order. 

I  liave  already  observed,^  that  the  possessions  of  the  chovbh 
in  each  dioct^so  were  at  tlie  disposition  of  the  bishop,  who 
adniiniRt(>rcd  and  distributed  her  revenues  almost  alone  and 
arbitrarily;  8o  that  the  simple  priests  and  not  only  the  priests 
dispersed  through  the  country  districts,  but  those  of  the  epis- 
copal city,  of  the  cathedral  church  itself,  depended  entirely 
4in  the  bishop  for  their  support,  for  the  first  and  roost  inpe* 
rious  wants  of  life.  And  as  a  great  number  of  bishops  gave 
themselves  up  to  infmito  disorders,  and  spent,  on  their  own 
account,  the  revenues  of  the  church,  the  existence  of  tiiS 
priests  was  very  miserable  and  precarious ;  poverty,  efen 
distress,  was  often  their  condition. 

The  ovil  was  so  n^il,  that  when  many  bishops  wished  to 
imitate  what  had  been  done  by  the  bishop  of  Meta  to  i 
the  priests  of  their  cathedral  in  the  same  odiftce,  and 
them  liv(%  in  common,  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
thouglit  it  tlieir  duty  to  interfere,  in  order  to  prevent  this 
being  done,  unless  tliere  were  means  of  subsistence,  a  seenred 
livelih(KMl  for  the  new  establishment.  The  council  of  ICayeaos 
ord<:red,  in  8 1 3,  that  the  reform  should  be  carried  oat,  '*  wbsM 
there  were  the  means;*'  and  that  of  Aix-la-Chapell^  in  816^ 
onjoinc<1  bishops  in  the  admission  of  canons  to  regulste  thsBH 
selves  according  to  the  nwenues  of  the  church. 

But  this  diliiculty  did  not  last  long.  When  the  peopb 
saw  priests  thus  confined,  disciplined,  and  leading  a  life  ss 
regular  and  severe  us  the  monks,  it  felt  a  redouUed  ] 

<  IMUi  l.ectnre. 
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rtour  fbr  A<  Gtfts  flowed  to  diapten  tt  wdl  m  to 
tories.  Neter,  pertiaps,  liad  to  tntBj  nd  to  wdl- 
^  ohnrcbes  been  fbnndei  moit  of  te  eaitliedrils  were 
f  enriched,  and  many  donauons  were  espeoiallj  addrened 
eanone,  now  become  an  object  of  edifleatkm  «id  aAsii- 
.  I^nple  priests  thus  escaped,  in  manjpiaoeii  from  liie 
i  diate«88  and  dependence  into  whidi  tibey  had  been 
the  aecular  clergj  became  favouraUe  to  the  new  orler> 
gh  it  bore  its  jdfe  ;  and  the  order  of  canona  ioOB 
i  a  very  important  part  in  the  moToment  of  refomirfioa 
chtot^  at  this  epoch. 

febe  same  time,  a  new  reformation  of  monks  Was  aoeott* 
i^bythe  influence  of  a  man  who  took  the  name  of  their 
Aftner  in  the  west.  Saint  Benedict  d*Aniane. 
lodiot  was  not  liis  original  name;  it  is  not  known  wiiaft 
ras;  he  wbb  a  Qoth  by  race,  mi  was  bom  in  751,  in 
Mae  of  Maguelonne,  in  Septimania,  of  which  hia  fidMr 
out  Sent  in  his  childhood  to  the  court  of  Fepin«le-Bref( 
I  page,  cup-bearer,  warrior,  and  took  part  in  maiiT  ez« 
ma  of  Charlemagne.  In  774,  without  any  detaih 
ik^  to  us  concerning  the  adventures  of  his  lay  Ufb,  we 
A  has  renounced  it,  become  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of 
Seine,  the  foundation  of  which  I  have  already  recounted.' 
he  soon  became  the  most  respected  of  the  monks;  so 
was  he  respected,  that  the  abbot  being  dead,  ibtsf 
I  to  confer  the  title  upon  him:  a  smgular  reaemblanee, 
noeive,  between  his  destiny  and  tmit  of  the  great  re- 
',  whom  he  had  adopted  as  a  modeL  As  Safait  Benedict 
ria  at  first  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  mcmks  of  Vicovaro^ 
let  d'Aniane  repelled  those  of  the  monks  of  Saint  Seine: 
"ere  not,  he  said,  capable  of  supporting  the  severe  rule 
te  wished  to  establish;  they  would  not  be  long  before 
Me  up  against  him.  The  monks  insisted;  but  ^nedict, 
ibatinate  tlmn  his  patron,  resolved  to  quit  the  abbey* 
die  year  780  he  returned  into  southern  Gauli  ana, 
Itfaful  to  the  oxoitiple  of  Saint  Benedict,  he  became  A 
>  on  the  borders  of  a  small  stream,  the  Aniane,  in  the 
I  of  Maguelonne.  His  celebrity  accompanied  him,  in* 
I  even,  in  hia  hermitage ;  a  crowd  of  companions,  already 

■  17th  Leottire. 
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monks,  or  eager  to  become  so,  assembled  around  him,  and.  he 
soon  found  himself  obliged  to  build  a  large  monasteiy,  when 
he  put  in  force  the  reformation  which  he  proposed,  in  all  its 
rigour. 

This  reformation  was,  at  bottom,  but  a  return  to  the  pzimi- 
tive  rule  of  Saint  Benedict,  concerning  which  I  spoke  to  yon 
in  detail,*  and  which  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  in  noA 
monasteries,  had  caused  to  be  abandoned.  Benedict  d'Amane 
published  it  anew,  at  the  same  time  collecting  the  Tarioiil 
rules  given  to  monasteries  from  that  up  to  his  own  daf; 
he  formed  of  them  the  codex  regularum,  a  regular  bodj  of 
law  for  the  monastic  society,  and  circulated  it  in  Frankiih 
Gaul.  Not  content  with  thus  placing  the  law  before  the  eyei 
of  those  who  were  to  obey  it,  he  undertook  the  practuai 
reform  of  monasteries;  and,  either  in  his  own  person,  or  Ij 
disciples  of  his  choice,  in  point  of  fact,  accomplished  it  in 
those  of  Gellon  in  Languedoc,  of  I'lsle  Barbe,  near  Ljona,  of 
Saint  Savin  in  Poitou,  of  Cormery  in  Touraine,  of  Maaaayin 
Berry,  of  Saint  Mesmin  near  Orleans,  of  Marmnnster  in 
Alsace,  and  many  others. 

So  great  a  work  soon  attracted  the  consideration  of  the 
people  and  of  Charlemagne  to  its  author.  In  794,  we  eee 
Benedict  seated  at  the  council  of  Francfort,  and  there  taking 
part  in  the  condemnation  of  the  heresy  of  the  Adoptians^  in 
the  person  of  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel.  In  799,  by  order  of 
Charlemagne,  he  repaired  to  Urgel,  with  archbishop  Leidrade, 
to  preach  to  the  heretics.  Lastly,  in  815,  Louis  le  Debonnaire 
called  him  near  his  person,  made  liim  abbot  of  a  large  mooaft- 
tery,  which  he  had  just  founded  at  Inde,  in  the  \icinity  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  in  817,  Benedict  presided  at  the  special 
assembly,  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  for  the  reformation  of 
monastic  orders,  an  assembly  entirely  composed  of  monks  and 
abbots,  and  the  convocation  of  which  he  probably  brought 
about. 

From  this  assembly  there  went  forth  a  great  capitulary, 
destined  to  accomplisli,  in  a  general  manner,  and  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  public  power,  that  reformation  which 
Benedict  followed  in  detail  so  long  ago;  it  contains  eighty 
articles,  and  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  completion  and 
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commentary  of  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict.  But  the  commen- 
taij  differs  greatly  from  the  text^  and  here  is  shown,  in  the 
monastic  mind,  a  revolution  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
characterize. 

It  will  be  recollected  how,  in  analysing  the  rule  of  Saint 
Benedict,  we  found  it,  despite  the  severe  enthusiasm  of  which 
it  18  the  fruit,  to  be  feeling,  even  liberal — that  is  to  say,  foreign 
to  all  minute  details,  to  all  narrow  views;  humane  and  mode- 
rate with  regard  to  practical  life,  in  the  heart  of  a  very  rigid 
general  thought.  Utterly  different  is  the  character  of  the 
additional  rule  which  the  capitulary  of  8 1 7  contains.  It  seems, 
at  first,  to  have  no  other  object  than  that  of  again  putting 
the  primitive  rule  in  vigour.  The  three  first  articles  impose 
upon  every  abbot  the  obligation  of  re-perusing  it  upon  re- 
entering his  monastery,  and  of  penetrating  thoroughly  into 
its  purpose;  upon  every  monk,  that  of  learning  it  by  heart. 
But  to  this  succeeds  a  legislation  most  foreign  to  the  text  and 
spirit  of  the  ancient  law  ;  a  legislation  overcharged  with 
puerile  details,  with  minute  forms  and  vain  observances;  the 
following  are  some  examples: 

*'  Let  the  monks  not  shave  during  Lent,  unless  it  be  Holy 
Saturday.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  let  them  shave  once 
a  fortnight,  and  at  the  octave  of  Easter."* 

''  Let  the  bath  be  used  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
prior."^ 

"  Let  them  not  eat  poultry  either  within  or  without  the 
monastery,  except  by  reason  of  sickness;  let  no  bishops  order 
monks  to  eat  poultry.  At  Christmas  and  at  Easter  let  them 
eat  poultry  for  four  days,  if  there  be  any;  if  not,  they  shall 
not  demand  it  as  their  due."^ 

"  Let  them  eat  no  fruit  nor  salad,  except  with  their  other 
food."* 

"  Let  the  length  of  the  hood  be  two  cubits."* 

*'  Let  his  portion  of  meat  and  drink  be  given  separately  to 
each  brother,  and  let  no  one  give  any  of  his  own  share  to 
another."^ 

"  Let  no  fixed  time  be  observed  for  bleeding,  but  let  every 
one  be  bled  according  as  he  needs  it;  and  at  such  times  have 
some  especial  indulgence  as  to  eating  and  drinking."^ 

>  Art.  0.  «  Art.  7.  »  8,  9,  Ty.  *  Art,  10. 

*  Art.  iJl.  «  Art.  et;.  '  Art.  n. 
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And  80  on,  of  eightj-one  articles,  twenty-one  ue  of  a  kiad 
entirely  foreign  to  all  religious  sentiment,  to  all  moral  tandenqr; 
and  contain  nothing  but  miserable  prescriptions  of  this  kiad. 
Assuredly,  nothing  less  resembled  that  enthusiaaBiy  tiot 
gravity,  with  which  the  primitive  rule  is  marked;  nodnng 
more  clearly  attests  the  decay  of  the  monastic  mind,  aiii  ilB 
rapid  tendency  towards  a  miserable  superstition.  Beneffiet 
d'Aniane,  like  Benedict  of  Nursia,  T^-ished  to  refonnthemoBi^ 
teries;  but  the  reformation  of  the  sixth  century  was  at  oaoe 
extensive  and  sublime;  it  addressed  itself  to  what  was  itroag 
in  human  nature:  that  of  the  ninth  century  was  poerile,  ia- 
ferior,  and  addressed  itself  to  what  was  weak  and  servile  ia 
man.  Such,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  general  character  of  the 
monastic  order  from  this  epoch,  despite  numerous  attempCe  U 
lead  it  back  towards  its  source;  it  lost  its  grandeur,  its  fint 
ardour,  and  remained  laden  with  those  puerilitieSi  thon 
ridiculous  details,  which  humiliate  men,  even  whea.  they  sub- 
mit to  them  with  a  good  intention. 

Puerile  or  grave,  monastic  or  secular,  all  this  reformatioa 
of  tlie  Gallo-Frankisli  church  was  accomplished  under  tbe 
inspection  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  temporal  power. 
In  truth,  from  Pepin  le  Bref  to  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  it  is 
the  temporal  power,  king  or  emperor,  which  governs  the 
church,  and  efiects  all  that  I  have  just  placed  before  yon. 
The  pro<^fs  of  this  are  evident. 

1 .  All  the  canons,  all  the  measures  relative  to  the  church 
at  this  e()och,  are  published  under  the  name  of  the  temponl 
power;  it  is  that  which  spei^^s,  which  orders,  which  acts.  To 
be  convinced  of  this,  one  need  only  open  the  acts  of  the 
councils. 

2.  These  acts,  and  many  other  monuments,  even  fonnollj 
proclaim  that  it  is  to  the  civil  power  that  the  ordering  of 
such  things  belongs,  and  that  the  church  lives  and  acts  under 
its  authority.  The  canons  of  the  council  of  Aries,  held  under 
Charlemagne,  in  813,  terminate  as  follows  : — 

"  We  have  briefly  enumerated  the  things  which  seem  to  as 
to  require  reformation,  and  we  have  decided  that  we  shall 
present  them  to  the  lord  emperor,  invoking  his  clemency,  to 
the  end  that  if  anything  be  wanting  to  his  work,  his  prudence 
may  supply  it;  that  if  there  be  anything  contrary  to  reason, 
his  judgment  may  correct  it-,  that  if  anything  be  wisely 
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ordered,  his  support,  with  the  aid  of  the  Divine  goodness,, 
may  cause  it  to  be  carried  into  effect."* 

We  likewise  read  in  the  preface  of  the  acts  of  the  council 
of  Mayence,  also  held  in  813: 

"  Above  all  things,  we  have  need  of  your  aid,  and  of  your 
boly  doctrine,  to  warn  us,  and  instruct  us  with  benevolence; 
and  if  what  we  have  drawn  up  below  in  some  articles,  appear 
worthy  to  you,  let  your  authority  confirm  them;  if  anything 
l^pear  to  you  to  require  correction,  let  your  imperial  grandeur 
order  its  correction."^ 

Wliat  texts  can  be  clearer? 

3.  The  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  likewise  prove  at  every 
step,  tliat  the  government  of  the  church  was  one  of  his  prin- 
<upal  affairs;  a  few  articles,  taken  promiscuously,  will  show 
wkh  what  attention  he  occupied  himself  with  it. 

^^  Our  tnissi  are  to  inquire  whether  there  be  any  cause  of 
eomplaint  against  a  bishop,  an  abbot,  an  abbess,  a  count,  or 
any  other  magistrate  whatsoever,  and  inform  us  thereof."^ 

^*  Let  them  examine  if  the  bishops  and  the  other  priests 
live  according  to  the  canonical  institution,  and  whether  they 
know  and  properly  observe  the  canons;  whether  the  abbots 
live  according  to  rule  and  canonicaliy,  and  whether  they 
thoroughly  know  the  canons;  if  in  monasteries  the  monks 
live  according  to  rule;  if  in  nunneries  they  live  according  to 
role,  and  what  is  the  extent  of  the  establislmient."^ 

"  Let  them  examine  the  monasteries  and  nunneries  in  each 
city;  let  them  see  how  the  churches  are  kept  up  or  repaired, 
beth  as  reganls  the  edifices  themselves  and  their  ornaments; 
let  them  carefully  inform  themselves  of  the  manners  of  each, 
ind  of  what  has  been  done  with  regard  to  what  is  ordered 
Doneeming  readings,  the  chaunting,  and  all  which  concerns 
tfie  ecclesiastical  discipline."'' 

"  If  any  of  the  abbots,  priests,  deacons,  &c.,  do  not  obey 
his  bishop,  k't  tliem  go  before  the  metropolitan,  and  let  him 
decide  tlu;  business  with  his  sufiragans;  and  if  there  is  any- 
diing  which  the  metropolitan  bishop  cannot  reform  or  settle, 
let  tlie  accusers  and  the  accused  come  to  us  with  the  letters 

i  Con.  LublM*.  vol.  vii.,  col.  l^liH.  «  Ibid.  I'Ul. 

•  :jrd  fup.  a.  ?H{|,  §  U  ;  IJal.  vol.  i.  col.  Ii44. 
«  "ind  Cap.  a.  HlVi,  §  :2— :> ;  vol.  i.  col.  :J75. 

•  rnb  Cap.  a.  bOO,  §  4,  vol  i.  col.  40.'). 
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of  the  metropolitan,  that  we  maj  know  the  troth  of  lla 
thing."* 

«  Let  the  bishops,  abbots,  counts,  and  all  the  powerful  asB, 
if  they  have  between  them  any  dispute  and  cannot  reooncib 
themselves,  come  into  our  presence."' 

This  is  assuredly  a  very  direct  and  active  interventiflB. 
Charlemagne  did  not  govern  civil  affidrs  more  immediately. 

4.  He  exercised,  besides,  a  very  efficacious  influence,  d* 
though  indirect;  he  nominated  bishops.  We  read,  indeed,  in 
his  capitularies,  the  re-establishment  of  the  election  of  Uaboiii 
by  the  clergy  and  the  people,  according  to  the  primitin 
custom  and  the  legal  right  of  the  church: 

'<  Not  being  ignorant  of  the  sacred  canons,  **  says  he^  *'  anl 
to  the  end  that  in  the  name  of  Grod  the  holychurdi  vmj 
freely  ei\joy  her  privileges,  we  have  given  our  assent  that  the 
bishops  be  elected,  according  to  the  canonical  statutes,  by  the 
clioice  of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  in  the  diocese  itself,  with- 
out any  regard  to  persons  or  presents,  by  the  merit  only  cf 
their  life  and  wisdom;  and  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  com- 
pletely able  to  direct  those  who  are  subject  to  them.**' 

But  the  fact  continued  to  be  but  little  in  accordance  with 
this  right;  both  after  and  before  this  capitulary,  Charlemane 
almost  always  nominated  the  bishops;  and  even  after  hn 
death,  under  his  feeblest  successors,  the  iuterventkm  of 
royalty  in  such  matters  was  allowed  by  the  most  jeabm  of 
its  rivals.  In  863,  pope  Leo  IV.  wrote  to  the  emperor 
Lothaire: 

"  We  supplicate  your  mansuetude  to  give  the  govemiMiit 
of  this  church  to  Colonna,  an  humble  deacon,  to  the  end,  tfait 
having  received  your  permission,  we  may,  with  the  aid  of 
(iod,  consecrate  him  bishop.  Kit  do  not  seem  well  to  you  dnt 
he  be  bishop  of  tliis  church,  let  your  serenity  confer  upon  him 
that  of  Tusculum,  which  is  now  without  a  shepherd."  * 

In  879,  pope  John  VIII.  made  a  similar  request  to  Cailih 
man,  in  reference  to  the  church  of  Verceil.* 

The  chronicles  of  the  time  are,  besides,  full  of  _ 
facts  which  can  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  | 

»  Cap.  a.  704,  §  4,  vol.  i.  col.  -^04. 

2  '.\rd  Cap.  n.  Hlvi,  §  ->.        »  Ut  Cap.  a.  803,  f  '-J,  vol.  i.  col.  370. 

«  Onitian.  Decrvt.  p.  ii.  dist.  OM,  c.  1«. 

^  (iie^der,  Mouual  of  Kcclcs.  lliHt.,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  note  0. 
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le  choice  of  bighopt^  was  tho  occasion,  on  the  part  of 
ididates,  of  a  multitude  of  intriG;ucs;  on  the  part  of  the 
himself,  of  partiality,  or  a  singubir  indifference.  Two 
tea,  derived  from  the  chronicle  of  the  monk  of  Saint 
X  monument  more  important  and  more  instructive  than 
lantrv  of  scholars  is  willing  to  believe),  are  remarkable 
les  of  it:  I  shall  give  them  literally, 
is  known  that  Charlemagne  brought  up,  in  the  school 

palace,  many  young  men  whose  learning  and  talent  he 

Gurds  employed. 

3  mad(5  one  of  these  pupils,  who  was  poor,  the  chief  and 

of  hirt  chapel One  day,  when  they  announced 

ith  of  a  certain  bishop  to  the  must  prudent  Charles,  ha 
if  this  [)relatc  had  sent  before  him  into  the  other  world 

his  property  and  of  tiie  fruit  of  his  labours, 
^ot  more  tiian  two  pounds  of  silver,  sire,'  answered  the 
iger.     The  young  man  in  question,  unable  to  contain 

his  breast  the  vivacity  of  his  spirit,  cried,  in  spite  of 
f,  in  the  i)re8ence  of  the  king:  *  What  a  light  viaticum 
mrney  so  grciut,  and  of  so  long  duration.* 
fter  delihtrrating  some  minutes  within  himself,  Charles, 
)st  prudent  of  men,  said  to  the  young  pri(»st:  *  What 
thou?  w(4"(,'  1  to  give  thee  this  bishoprie,  wouldst  tlnju 
eful  to  niakci  iiionj  considerable  provision  for  this  long 
y  ?'  Tiie.  other  husteninp;  to  <levour  these  wise  words, 
tpes  ripe  b(*iore  tluiir  time,  falling  into  his  half-open 
,  threw  iiimscll'  at  th<^  feet  of  his  iiiast(;r,  and  answered: 
,  it  is  for  the  will  of  (lod  and  your  power  to  decide.* 
Conceal  thysell'/  said  the  king,  *  behind  tho  curtain,  and 
shalt  learn  wliat   rivals  thou   hast  for  this  honourable 

When  tlie  deatli  of  the  l)isho[)  was  known,  the  oilicers 

palace,  always  ready  to  wateh  the  misfortune,  or,  at 
jnts,  the  death  of  another,  impatient  of  all  delay,  and 
vith  th(^  other,  s(a  to  work  tiie  favourites  of  the  em- 
in  order  to  obtain  the  bisho])rie.  IJut  he,  firm  in  his 
,  refused  them  all,  saying  that  he  would  not  bnnik  his 
to  the.  young  man.  At  last  (pieen  llihlegarde  sent 
le  great  men  of  th(*  kingdom,  and  then  came  herself,  to 
the  bishoprie  for  her  own  chaplain.  The  king  received 
quest  with  th(»  most  gracious  air,  assured  her  he  couM 
id  wished  not  to  refuse  her  anything,  but  added,  that 

.  II.  V 
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he  could  not  pai'don  himself,  if  he  were  to  deoeire  his 
young  priest.  In  the  manner  of  all  women,  when  they  think 
to  make  their  desires  and  ideas  predominant  oyer  the  wiU  of 
their  husbands,  the  queen,  dissimulating  her  rage,  softened  her 
naturally  strong  voice,  and  endeavouring  to  mollify,  by  cazeift- 
ing  manners,  the  immovable  soul  of  Charles^  said  to  him: 
*  Dear  prince,  sire,  why  throw  away  this  bishopric  by  giriiig 
it  to  such  a  child?  I  conjure  you,  my  amiable  master — 7011^ 
my  glory  and  my  sui)port,  grant  it  to  my  chaplain^  your  de- 
voted servant.'  At  these  words  the  young  man,  whom  Chariei 
had  enjoined  to  place  himself  behind  the  curtain,  near  which 
he  himself  was  seated,  and  to  hear  the  prayers  which  eaA 
made,  cried  in  a  lamentable  tone,  but  without  quitting  the 
curtain  which  surrounded  him:  ''Lord  king,  hold  firm;  snfler 
no  one  to  tear  from  thy  hands  the  power  given  thee  by  God.' 
Then  this  prince,  the  courageous  lover  and  friend  of  tmtl^ 
ordered  his  priest  to  show  hmiself,  and  said  to  him:  ^Beoeive 
this  bishopric,  but  take  the  utmost  care  to  send  before  m^ 
and  before  thyself,  into  the  other  world,  great  alms,  and  t 
good  viaticum,  for  the  long  journey,  from  which  no  one 
returns.' " 

This  is  the  second: 

''  Another  prelate  was  dead.  Charles  gave  the  succesnon 
to  a  certain  young  man.  He,  all  content,  prepared  to  set  oat 
His  servants  brought  him,  as  suited  the  episcopal  gravity,  a 
horse  of  a  very  quiet  sort,  and  placed  a  stool  for  him  to  get 
into  his  saddle.  Indignant  that  they  should  treat  him  as  he 
were  infirm,  he  sprang  from  the  ground  on  to  the  horse  «o 
energetically,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  keep  hi« 
seat,  and  not  fall  over  the  other  side.  The  king,  who  saw 
what  passed  from  the  balustrade  of  the  palace,  had  this  man 
called  to  him  and  said:  "My  brave  man,  thou  art  lively, 
agile,  quick,  and  thou  hast  a  strong  foot.  The  tranquillity  of 
our  empire  is,  as  thou  knowest,  incessantly  troubled  by  t 
multitude  of  wars;  we  have  need  of  such  a  priest  as  thou  in 
our  suite:  remain,  then,  to  be  the  companion  of  our  fatigues^ 
since  thou  canst  mount  thy  horse  so  freely,"^ 

I  might  cite  many  facts  of  this  kind.  This  was  assuredly 
treating  the  epis<;opacy  and  the  church  without  ceremony. 

I  J)<'<(h  and  Exploits  of  Charlemuyne  the  G real,  hy  a'^oiBk  of  Saint 

Oall;  voJ.  iii.  p.  Ibl,  of  my  CulUction. 
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5.  Not  only  did  the  Carlovin^riand  thus  di«ii>oge  of  the 
binhoprics,  but  they  often  appropriated  a  portion  of  their 
domains  to  themselves.  lOvery  one  knows  what  Charles 
Martel  did  in  this  way.  But  it  is  less  generally  known  tliat 
this  fact  was  repeated  many  times  under  the  princes  of  his 
race,  even  the  most  devoted  and  submissive  to  the  church. 
In  743,  Carloman,  brother  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  dccn;ed  the 
following  capitulary: 

"  We  have  resolved,  with  the  counsel  of  the  servants  of 
Ckxl  and  the  Christian  prxiple,  because  of  the  wars  and  the 
invasions  of  other  neighbouring  nations  which  menace  us,  to 
take  for  a  wliile,  and  by  way  of  usufruct,  some  [K^rtion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  domains,  and  to  keep  them,  with  the  fyermisiiion 
of  God,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  army,  on  the  condition 
that  every  year  there  bliall  be  paid  to  the  proprietary  church 
or  monastery,  a  sol — that  is  to  say,  twelve  deniers,  for  each 
farm;  and  that  if  he  to  whom  the  capital  belongs  dies,  the 
dinrch  is  to  retake  possession  of  it;  and  if  necrissity  re- 
quires, or  the  prince  orders  it,  this  possession  shall  be 
renewed.*** 

We  read  also  in  a  capitulary  of  Ix>uis  le  iJebonnaire,  in 
823: 

"  We  order  the  abliOts  and  laymen  to  Iiave  observed  in  the 
monasterieH  which  they  haUl  from  our  yift,  and  acc^jrding  to 
the  c<3unsclH  of  the  bisliop.s,  all  which  relutes  to  the  religious 
life  of  monks,  canons,  i<w;."^ 

There  were,  then,  laymen  who  received  from  tlie  emperor 
certain  moimstericH  in  the  way  of  benefiees.  Abbots  of  tliis 
kind  were  still  more  numerous  under  Charles  le  Chuuve; 
they  had  th(i  name  of  Abhacomites, 

Uoubtless  the  church  was  r^/mstuntly  protesting;  and,  upon 
the  whole  this  iact  passed,  and  properly  passed,  for  an  attack 
on  her  rights,  a  violent  usurpation.  Yet  it  was  so  frerjuent, 
so  open,  that  an  i<lea  of  some  kind  of  royal  right  was  almost 
attachecl  to  it;  un<l  the  church  more  than  once  seemed  to 
acknowledge,  that  in  extreme  need,  a  portion  of  her  property 
might  \n'.  thus  temporarily  applied  to  the  servicii  of  the  Htat<;. 

6.  It  wurt  not  only  with  ecclesiastical  administration  and 

>  '.'  Ch}).  Citrloiii.  (I.  "i-M;   Hal.  vol.  i.  col.  140. 
0  Cup.  l.iiU.  fi.  tt.  H*^:(,  1^  H  ;  vol.  i.  col.  0.')0. 
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discipline  that  the  tempoml  power  occupied  itself  at  this 
period.  It  interfered  even  in  matters  of  dogma,  and  they 
were  governed  in  its  name.  Three  questions  of  this  kind 
were  raised  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  I  shall  merely 
point  them  out.  1.  The  question  of  the  worship  of  images, 
raised  in  the  west  by  a  canon  of  the  second  council  of  Nice, 
in  787.  The  Gallo-Frankish  church  rejected  this  worship, 
and  all  that  seemed  to  tend  to  it.  A  special  work,  drawn  ap 
by  order  of  Charlemagne,  probably  by  Alcuin,  entitled,  Ubri 
Carolun,  was  published  against  it.  The  favour  given  by  the 
popes  to  tliis  doctrine  did  not  operate  upon  the  Prankish 
bishops  nor  their  master,  and,  in  794,  the  council  of  Frank- 
fort fonnally  condemned  it.  2.  The  heresy  of  the  Adoptians 
concerning  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  and  which  Charlemagne  also  formally  condemned  in 
three  successive  councils,  at  Ratisbon,  in  792,  at  Frankfort  in 
794,  and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  799.  3,  The  question  of  an 
addition  to  tlie  symbol  as  to  the  procession  of  the  host. 
These,  assuredly,  are  matters  entirely  foreign  to  the  external 
government  of  the  church — they  are  purely  dogmatical.  ITiey 
were  not  the  less  regulated,  if  not  by  the  ci^  power  itself, 
at  least  under  its  authority,  and  with  its  inten^ention. 

It  may,  thereibre,  be  affirmed,  without  discussing  the 
question  of  nght,  without  examining  whether  it  be  good  or 
ill  that  it  should  be  thus,  that  at  this  epoch,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  temporal  power  governed  the  church.  The 
situation  of  Charlemagne  in  this  respect  was  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  king  of  England  in  the  Engtub 
church.  In  England,  also,  the  civil  assembly,  or  parliament, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  assembly,  or  convocation,  were  long 
distinct;  and  neither  one  nor  the  other  decided  upon,  or  conld 
do  anytliing  without  the  sanction  of  royalty.  UTiether  the 
matter  in  hand  was  a  council  or  a  champ  de  mat,  a  dqgma  or 
a  proclamation  of  war,  Charlemagne  equally  presided  at  it: 
in  neither  case  did  they  think  of  dispensing  vrith  him. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  they  governed  the  church,  and 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  did  not  in  any  way  fear  her 
independence,  the  first  Carlovingians  conferred  immense 
advantages  on  her,  and  provideil  the  most  solid  fonndationa 
for  her  future  power. 

1.  It  was  by  their  support  that  the  tithe  was  definitivdy 
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and  generallj  established.  You  have  seen  that  the  churchy 
relying  upon  the  Hebrew  customs,  had  at  various  different 
times,  but  without  any  great  success,  attempted  to  appro- 
priate tliis  rich  revenue  to  herself.  Charlemagne  gave  to 
the  tithe  the  aid  not  only  of  Iiis  laws  but  of  his  indefatigable 
will.  It  was  under  his  reign  that  it  truly  took  root  in  the 
legislation  and  practice  of  the  west. 

2.  He  also  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy.  We 
read  in  one  of  his  capitulations: — 

**  Wo  will  that  neither  abbots,  priests,  deacons,  nor  under- 
deacons,  nor  any  priests,  be  cited  or  taken  before  public  or 
regular  judges,  for  deeds  concerning  tlieir  person:  let  them 
be  judged  by  their  bishop,  and  so  let  justice  be  done 
them.  If  any  complaint  be  carried  against  them  before  the 
judge  concerning  the  domains  of  the  church  or  their  own 
property,  let  the  judge  send  the  complaint  with  one  of  his 
own  messengers  to  the  bishop,  in  order  that  he  may  do 
justice  by  the  intervention  of  his  advocate;  and  if  there  arise 
between  them  any  dispute  which  they  cannot  or  will  not 
settle  themselves,  let  the  cause  be  carried  before  the  court  or 
the  judge  by  the  advocate  whom  the  law  gives  the  bishop, 
and  let  it  there  be  decided  according  to  the  hiw,  respect 
being  always  paid  to  what  has  just  been  said  with  reference  to 
the  iMjrson  of  the  priest."* 

Wlienever  ho  had  any  purpose  in  interfering  in  the  dis- 
putes of  the  bishops,  whether  among  themselves  or  between 
them  and  the  laymen,  he  made  no  hesitation  in  doing  so. 
But  in  general,  as  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  more 
enlightened  and  regular,  he  was  more  inclined  to  extend 
than  to  restriet  it;  and  despite  the  submission  of  the  bishops 
during  liis  reign,  they  drew  from  it  at  a  later  period  many 
useful  precedents  in  favour  of  their  independence. 

3.  In  the  civil  order  also,  especially  in  reference  to  mar- 
riages and  wills,  th(5  power  of  the  clergy  greatly  increased  at 
this  ]M'riod.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  cause  from  which 
it  drew  this  important  attribute.  I  have  shown  how,  among 
the  barbarians,  th<*,  family  was  unfixed,  unstable,  and  how  it 
was  the  interest  of  a  regular  government  to  intro<luce  more 
order  and  fixedness  into  it.     It  was  more  especially  for  this 

•  Cap.  Car.  M.  A.  HOI,  §  Ml),  vol.  i.  cup.  n:)r». 
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I'Oii.'iOii  timt  all  (lucrttions  of  paroiitagi*-,  nmrriiigfs  or  willn, 
cuiiic  iiiiili!!*  thu  4M*ck':4iurtti(Mil  jurirtiHctiuii;  uiitl  tliH  cliureh, 
liy  |)('ii(itriitiii{<  inti>  tlio  inturiur  oi'  lumiUuri,  iu?(|uin?d  aji 
enoriiiouH  |k>wim*. 

4.  l^u.stly,  (.'Iiiirleiimj^nt;  guvt^  up  to  fiuoli  church,  undt-r 
thi;  luiuui  tif  Munsuit  Hvviesiantirunt  u  lurm  IVim)  fmin  all  kioflii 
(if  clitir^^cs  tiiid  taxes;  uu  iiiipdrtnni  coneustiiori  ut  un  epoch 
when  riinil  pnipt^rty  i'urni.ihiMl  uhiiont  uil  thu  public  ox|ien- 
(lituri*. 

Dnspito  \uiv  iiioiiioutary  .snrvituiin,  tho  church  ahriuredly 
hud  licro  iiuiiKn'iJUri  fertile  prliutiplcs  oi'  Uiilopeiiduuco  and 
powiT.  Tlifitiu  wnrt^  not  hiii^  in  dovchipiiig  thonuHslvtii. 
During  tlie  ourly  yourn  oF  the  rci)(ii  cif  UjuIh  le  J>clKiniminr, 
tlii^  onlf.r  of  tiiiii^ri  oHtiibliHli(Hl  hy  Chuiloinugno  cuiititiue«,  or 
iii-urly  H(i:  it  U  Htill  tho  ciiipei*ur  who  ^ovcniri,  who,  iit  lasit, 
uppfui'.H  to  <<ov<^rn  tlic  cliui*ch.  Uut  c very tliiii^  adou  chaii|{M, 
mu\  tho  rJiurch  in  iter  turn  ^ovcrurt  the  en)pct*or.  1  ih«ll 
not  enter  witli  any  detail  into  thirt  Huhjeet.  Kvery  om 
knowH  that  tlie  unurpation  of  |>ower  by  the  clergy  id  tli6 
floniinant  ehariu;ti.*riHtie  of  the  rei^n.s'of  Iahixa  lu  DelMiunaim 
and  ('liarlt;s  le  ('imuvc,  up  tn  the  thne  wlieu  all  grnerul 
Morlety,  all  eentrul  f^nverniucnt,  diHa]ipeured  to  frivc  plairM  to 
tin-  feudal  .HyHti;in.  The  faetn  are  preriisnt  to  ail  luindn.  1 
hlitdl  quote  hut  one.  text,  poM^hly  nuire  clear  than  all  llit; 
faets  put  to;(etlier.  ThiH  id  Art.  !i  of  the  aceUHatiou  broujrlit 
till*  11th  of  fJune,  Hoi>,  hefnre  the  eouncil  of  TonI,  by  Clmrlen 
h:  Ohauvr,  a;(aitist  W^eiiilon,  arehhiHhop  of  S^nn,  who  liml 
hiqmrati'd  from  him  tu  ally  himsidf  with  hid  cnemit:ri.  Tliia 
di-iiuni:ititiun  of  a  hirthop  hy  a  kin^  HeeniH  an  act  of  tins 
reMintan(?e  ami  indcpt:n(h;nC4)  of  royalty;  it  id  expreiiiM:d  ia 
the  following  terniM: 

'' Ity  ills  ele^'tion,  and  that  of  the  other  binhopH,  and  with 
tlit^  will,  eiiii.seiit,  and  aerlanuitiouM  of  all  the  faithful  uf  nar 
kin;<[dom,  \V<:nili>n,  in  his  own  ditHMrne,  in  the  eiiy  of  Orleaim, 
in  tlu*  ratheilral  of  Saijit  ('mix,  in  ])rt;:ien(!e.  of  the  othrr 
archhirtiioprf  and  hiHhop.-i,  eon.seerated  me  kin/j;,  ai:cordin^  to 
tiiM  <  n'hr.-iiiirttirul  iMi.itoni;  and  in  calltuf^  me  to  roi|i;ii,  h*- 
anointfd  me  with  the  holy  oil,  <rave  me  the  royal  diudem  and 
H'eptre,  and  h:d  nie  to  the  thtnne.  AftiM*  thin  eonHcirratinii, 
I  ediihl  not  Ixr  ea.-.t  from  the  thnme,  nor  MUpphinted  hy  uiiy 
oiii'—nt  IrnMf  not  wilhovvl  Wiv\vu\^  lieeu  heard  ajid  judgeil  hy 
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the  bishops,  by  whose  ministry  I  was  consecrated  king,  and 
who  have  been  named  the  throne  of  God.  God  rests  upon 
them,  and  it  is  through  tliem  that  he  decrees  his  judgments. 
I  liave  always  been,  and  am  at  present  ready  to  submit  my- 
self to  their  paternal  corrections,  and  to  their  castigatory 
judgments."^ 

Truly  the  revolution  which,  in  Prankish  Gaul,  had  raised 
the  priesthood  above  the  empire,  cannot  be  proved  by  a  less 
suspicious  and  more  formal  testimony. 

It  was  to  the  profit  of  tlie  Gallo-Frankish  episcopacy  that 
this  revolution  seemed  to  be  brought  about;  it  was  by  the 
bishops  that  the  temporal  power  was  thus  acquired  and  thus 
treated.  But  this  sovereignty  of  the  national  church  was 
not  to  subsist  long,  and  it  was  not  to  the  profit  of  the  bishops 
that  the  church  had  overcome  the  state.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  in  seeking  amidst  the  dissolution  which  invaded 
Gaul  under  the  last  Merovingians,  what  principles  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  regeneration  became  visible — that  it  was 
beyond  the  Alps,  at  Home,  that  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical 
regeneration  appeared  to  us.^  There,  in  fact,  was  developed 
the  power  called  upon  to  rule  the  church  in  general,  and 
the  Gallo-Frankish  church  in  particular.  It  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  papacy,  not  of  the  episcopacy,  that  the  empire 
definitively  felL  In  the  next  lecture  I  sliall  place  before 
you  the  history  of  the  relations  between  the  Gallo-Frankish 
church  and  papacy  during  tliis  epoch,  and  you  will  see  that 
it  was  papacy  that  took  possession  of  the  sovereignty  on  the 
decay  of  the  Carlovingians. 

»  Bttl.,  vol.  ii.  col.  \m.  •  lOtb  Lecture. 
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niHtory  of  papacy — reculior  ftitiintioii  of  the  city  of  Rome— 'RelttUoD 
po])eR  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  ^ith  the  Italian,  S 
Anglo-Saxon,  Gallo-Frankiuh,  and  Germanic  churchea — Their  i 
Mrith  tlie  early  Carlo vingians — Advantages  which  they  drew  fr< 
Donation  of  Vepin  and  of  Charlemagne — Sovereignty  of  the  Carlo 
emperorH  over  the  popes — Uncertainty  of  the  ideas,  and  incoher 
(he  facta  concerning  tlie  rights  of  papacy — It  increases  more  an 
in  minds — It  apparently  acquires  a  legal  title-»False  decretals- 
las  I. — His  character — Affair  of  the  marriage  of  Lothaire  and  of  Te 
Affair  of  ilhotarde,  bishop  of  Soissons — Triumph  of  papacy : 
temporal  sovereigns ;  Ji.  Over  national  churohes— Its  decided  i 
,    dcrance  in  the  west. 

I  HAVE  shown  that  the  Gallo-Frankish  church  was 
by  the  first  Carlovingians,  from  the  state  of  impotenc 
anarchy  into  which  it  had  fallen.  We  have  seen  it  re 
into  order  and  activity;  we  have  seen  this  revolution  bi 
about  by  the  concurrence  and  under  the  authority  < 
temporal  power.  Pepin,  Cliarlemagne,  and  even  Lo 
Debonnaire,  on  his  accession,  actually  governed  the  < 
Prankish  church.  This  state  of  things  was  of  short  dm 
I  have  pointed  out  with  what  rapidity  the  spiritual 
passed  from  docility  to  independence,  from  independei 
sovereignty;  I  have  shown  its  pretensions  already  ae 
ledged  by  the  temporal  power  itself,  particularly  by  Cha 
Chauve.  It  was  to  the  profit  of  the  Gallo-Frankish  epi8< 
that  this  change  was  brought  about.  I  announced 
would  not  long  enjoy  it,  that  a  third  power,  the  papacy, 
soon  take  tlieir  scarcely  acquired  supremacy  from  the  ni 
bishops.  It  is  with  this  fact — that  is  to  say,  with  tlie  1 
of  papacy,  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  century,  especif 
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3  relations  ivith  the  Gallo-Frankish  church,  that  we  have  to 
xjupy  ourselves  at  present. 

There  is  a  primitive  fact  with  regard  to  the  development 
•  papacy  in  Europe,  which,  I  think,  has  never  been  taken 
ifficiently  into  account.  Not  only  was  Rome  always  the 
ost  important  city  in  the  west;  not  only  did  the  recollections 
'  its  ancient  grandeur  tend  to  the  good  of  the  bishop,  who, 
ithout  as  yet  reigning,  was  already  the  chief  of  its  people; 
It  Rome  also  had  a  particular  advantage  in  the  west, 
lat  of  never  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians^ 
!eruli,  Goths,  Vandals,  or  others :  they  had  many  times 
ken  and  pillaged  it— they  never  long  retained  possession  of 
I     Alone,  among  all  the  great  western  cities,  and  whether 

united  to  the  empire  of  the  west,  or  as  independent,  it 
3ver  passed  under  the  German  yoke:  alone  it  remained 
Oman,  after  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire. 

It  happened,  without  premeditation,  without  labour,  by  the 
le  nature  of  its  situation,  that  Rome  found  herself,  morally 
i  least,  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  population  disseminated 
iToughout  the  new  Western  States.  In  this  struggle,  at 
rat  public,  afterwards  secret,  but  for  a  long  period  so  active — 
is  struggle  of  the  conquered  against  the  conquerors — the 
tention  of  the  Gallo-Romans,  of  the  Hispano-Romans,  of  all 
e  cities  desolated  by  their  barbarous  conquerors,  naturally 
trued  towards  Rome,  so  long  their  sovereign,  and  now  the 
ily  living  wreck  of  the  ancient  society,  alone  exempt  from 
sir  masters,  alone  capable  of  still  preserving  the  respected 
•ditions  of  the  people  that  they  still  governed.  For  this 
iflon,  Rome  was  a  name  dear  to  the  whole  mass  of  the 
ipolation  in  the  west,  the  centre  of  recollections  and  ideas, 
le  image  of  all  which  remained  of  the  Roman  world.  It  was 
ider  the  influence  of  this  fact  that  papacy  took  rise;  it  was, 
I  to  Bpeak,  its  cradle;  it  placed  it  in  its  very  origin  at  the 
sad  of  nations;  it  rendered  it  a  kind  of  national  power  for 
le  race  of  the  conquered. 

Let  us  now  see  what  was  its  situation  with  regard  to  the 
incipal  churches  of  the  west,  at  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
•atury. 

At  this  epoch,  tliere  were  in  the  west  Hyq  great  national 
orches:  the  Italian  church,  or  rather  the  Lombard — for  I 
Ij  speak  of  the  north  of  Italy,  then  in  the  power  of  the 
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Lniii1innls-<tliii  SpniiiHh   rliurch;   iUa  Anf^lo-Saxon  cliti 
tlif  <inlli)-I'Viinkisli  rliurrli,  iiinl  the  ririiiig  (iormanic  cliui 

1.  It  WfiH  ill  hilly,  ill  tlir  Lonilmnt  church,  that  pa 
wiiM  the  Icii^t  powri'l'iil.  Thr  biHhtip  (if  Uoiim  htiil  iicvisr  I 
fit  her  UM  iin'tniptilitnti  or  by  nuy  ntlu^r  title,  i\w.  8U|Mrrtf 
the  hishnpH  of  the  north  of  Italy:  the.  LciiiihArfl  kiiigTi. 
hiiil  ioii/r  lieeii  Ariiiii'),  niid  iiieeMMintly  Applied  theiUMvlvi 
drive  tlieir  eonquext.-t  into  the  territory  whieh  they  udiu 
tei'i'd,  Were,  its  niiliind  enemies.  "  Tli«  perltdy  oi' 
LoinhiirdH,'*  wrote  pnpe.  I'ehi^iiiH  1.,  in  •'iN4,  '*hu!i  raiiHiM] 
de.spite  their  own  t»iith,<t,  ho  tniiny  ti'ibulntionrt  and  i:vitri, 
no  one  eiiii  reeoiint  them."  The  eorrcHpond(«nC(H  Itetween 
Lombard  l>i>hopM  and  the.  |Hjpfri,  1)enune,  then*iiirts  «lit1 
and  rare;  and  that  ehiireli,  whicli  reaehod  iihnost  tii  the  j 
of  Koine,  wa.^  .stranger  to  them  tliiui  Any  oth(!r. 

1^.   Kor  a  lo!i;(  tim(\  oil  tht;  contrAry,   their   iiiflutMUN; 
tlie  Spanish  ehnreli  was  /^rciit  and  progroHrtiM*.      Vender 
domination  of  thi*  Arian   Virii/ii^othrt,  the  catholic  and  pi 
(Mited  eliT^^y  of  Spain  maintained  frefpient  and  intiniAte 
tint  IS  with  the   bi.sliop  of  Koine,  who,  in  the  imino  ot 
ralholir  <'hiireii,  Hiippurte<l  it  in  itH  risNiritancf!.     it  liAppi! 
niorrover,  thai  in  the  oottrse  of  the  lifth  And  itixth  rcntii 
two  ilhiMtrions  SpAiiish  bi^liops,  'rurribitis,  biHhop  of  Anti 
and   UMUidro,   bi.ihop  of  SeviHe,   were  tho   Hocretarict 
frietids--the.  one.  of   Leo  tim  (ireat,  (•t4()-4(}l,)  tlu;  otln 
(Hi'^rory  the  < treat,  {i'tiH)-i\i)\^)  and  eMtablinhed  linliituul 
ti(»n.M  between  tlieir  eliiireh  and  tliat  of  Kome.     Aceordii 
it  \n  on  tile  .mihjcet  of  t\u\  Spani.sh  eliurch  tliat  tho  |ir»teii 
of  pa)iiiey  an*  tiie  most  openly  nianift'riteti  at  thirt  o|KH.*h. 
rtllH,  po|)e  Vi^ilins  writer  to  Trofutururt,  biahop  of  Urugfl 

**  As  the  holy  Komaii  ehiireh  pOMHcsHcri  tlm  prinmcy 
all  ehiirehcs,  it  i.s  to  her,  i\A  the  chief  of  the  chundi,  thii 
importiint  atfairN  ar(>  to  be  sent,  the  judi^mmit!)  antl  cotnpl 
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dingly,  some  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the  authen- 
of  this  letter;  still  it  seems  to  me  probable.  The  power 
papacy  in  Spain  was  so  real,  that.in  608  two  Spanish 
s,  Januario  of  Malaga,  and  Stephen,  having  been  irre- 
f  deposed,  Gregory  the  Great  sent  an  envoy,  named 
with  orders  to  inquire  into  the  affair:  and  without  con- 
l  any  council,  without  seeking  the  adhesion  of  the  Spanish 
,  John  declared  that  the  deposition  was  illegal,  annulled 
I  reinstated  the  two  bishops,  thus  exercising  the  rights 
most  extended  ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
ras  not,  however,  so  well  established  as  one  would  sup- 
The  Visigoth  kings,  dating  from  Ricared  (586 — 601), 
Bcome  catholics.  At  first,  the  papacy  profited  by  it; 
5t  which  I  have  related  proves  it.  But  the  struggle 
3n  the  national  clergy  and  the  temporal  government 
\  ceased,  the  clergy  grew  more  closely  connected  with 
rernment,  and  less  so  with  the  foreign  bishop,  whom 
ad  taken  for  a  chief.  Accordingly,  we  see  the  power 
icy  a  little  weakened  in  Spain  during  the  course  of  the 
h  century,  and  the  national  church  acting  with  more 
indence.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century 
Witiza  quarrelled  with  the  pope,  interdicted  all  re- 
to  Rome,  rejected  the  Roman  discipline,  and,  it  is  said, 
luthorized  the  marriage  of  priests.  Some  years  after- 
the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  took  place,  and  the  greater 
f  Spain  was  lost  both  for  papacy  as  well  as  for  Chris- 
•.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  it  preserved 
only  among  the  Christian  refugees  in  the  north  of  the 
sula,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees;  and  there  even 
lorder  was  such,  and  society  so  agitated  or  weak,  that 
nras  scarcely  anything  for  a  distant  and  systematic  in- 
)  to  do. 

^ith  regard  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  you  know, 
cmnded  by  the  popes  themselves,  it  was  placed,  from  its 
rigin,  under  their  most  direct  influence;  it  was  stiU  in 
ddle  of  the  eighth  century  in  the  same  situation.^ 
CTie  situation  of  the  Gallo-Frankish  church  was  dif- 
You  have  seen  that  during  the  course  of  the  seventh 
f  her  relations  with  Rome  had  become  very  rare.^  It  was 

»   lOth  Lecture.  «  Ibid. 
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in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  precisely  at  the  openii 
of  the  (']>oeh  with  which  we  ure  about  to  occupy  ounelvc 
that  tlK^y  H^ain  iM^came  more  frequent  and  efficacious, 
will  r<*8unio.  tliid  liislory  presently. 

5.  The  (it'nnanie  church,  as  you  know,  owed  its  sucoe 
to  tlie  labours  of  the  An{;U)-Saxon  missionaricSy  of  Ssii 
lionifacr,  more  espwially;  and  her  ibunders,  in  creating  Im 
gave  her,  as  it  were,  to  the  papacy.* 

Such  waH  Uie  situation  of  the  popes  witli  regard  to  tl 
gr(;at  national  church(*.s  in  the  West,  when,  about  the  midd 
of  th(i  eighth  (M'.ntury,  the  first  Carlovingians  closely  allii 
themselves  with  theju.  It  is  easy  to  recognise  tlie  ha|q 
effects  u]K)n  the  ])apacy  of  this  alliance. 

And,  first,  it  accpiircd  an  ascendancy  in  the  Italian  chur 
which  it  had  nevcr'before  possessed.  After  tlio  defeat  oft 
Lombards  by  th(>.  Franks,  the  bishop  of  llome  did  not  becoi 
the  metropolitan  of  the  l^ombard  bishops;  he  did  not  recei 
the  title  of  patriarcli;  hut  he  was  invested  witli  a  superior! 
witliout  exmni>l(%  indefinite,  and  so  much  the  greater. 

The  Lombard  clergy  saw  him  respected  by  the  Fran 
coTKiuerors,  who  in  general  looked  \\\H>n  him  as  their  repi 
Hcntative  and  minister  beyond  tlio  Alps,  and  it  was  throu 
him  ac(*ordingly  that  tlu;  cliTgy  treated  with  the  conquero 
No  one  in  tlie  Lombard  church  could  tliink  of  equalling 
and  the  church  itself  rapidly  f<dl  under  his  authority. 

lie  also  ac(|uircd  fresh  authority  in  the  Gallo-Frank 
church.  It  was  with  his  aid,  and  by  supporting  tbemseli 
with  his  niune  and  opinions,  that  the  first  Carlovingif 
laboin*c<l  to  reform  her.  Even  before  their  elevation,  8a 
I^oniface  wn)te  to  pope  Zachary,  that  Carloman,  brother 
IVpin  h*.  Href*,  askcni  him  to  repair  to  Gaul:  *' latest! 
that  h<'.  wishe<l  to  amend  and  reform  the  state  of  religi 
and  the  cliurch,  which,  for  at  legist  seventy  or  eigl 
y<*.ars,  had  been  abandoned  to  disorder,  and  cruslicd  unc 
foot."-* 

It  was  imder  the  ])rcsidcnee  nnd  influence  of  Saint  Bonifii 
in  his  <;liaract(T  as  Icgatt*.  of  the  pope,  tliat  (X)uneil8  were  he 
lormcrly  so  ran?,  but  now  again  become  frequent  T 
acts  of  the  eoinicil  of  742,  called  (u'rmimicum^  commence 
the  following  terms: 

>   VM\\  LiTtun-.  I  S.  Uon.,  cp.  M,  p.  107. 
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Carloman,  duke  and  prince  of  the  Franks,  with  the 
3I  of  the  servants  of  God  and  our  great  men,  have  con- 

the  bishops  of  my  kingdom,  and  Boniface,  who  is  sent 
Saint  Peter,  that  they  may  give  me  counsel,"  &c. 
3  same  fact  reappears  in  the  council  held  the  following 
it  Lestines  or  Leptines,  in  the  diocese  of  Cambray,  and 
}  assembly  of  Soissons  (752),  where  Pepin  was  conse- 
[  king.  Not  content  with  thus  serving  as  mediator 
en  the  temporal  sovereigns  and  the  popes,  Saint  Boni- 
jndertook  to  unite  closely  to  the  see  of  Rome  the 
politans,  or  archbishops,  whose  power  he  was  establish- 
le  induced  those  of  Rouen,  of  Sens,  and  of  Reims,  at 
ne  of  their  nomination,  to  demand  the  pallium — ^the  sign 
ir  new  dignity — from  the  pope,  and  thus  to  claim  of  him 
t  of  investiture.  Only  one  among  them  followed  his 
el,  and  the  pope  testified  to  Boniface  his  disappointment 
he  other  two  had  not  done  the  same.  Lastly,  it  was  not 
>vereigns  or  the  clergy  only  who  were  reconciled  to 
y,  and  contracted  a  more  intimate  alliance  with  it. 
ame  movement  was  manifested  among  the  faithful,  the 
j:  the  number  of  pilgrims  who  repaired  to  Rome  with 
intentions  rapidly  increased.  We  read  in  a  capitulary 
pin  le  Bref: 

3  regards  pilgrims  wlio  make  a  pilgrimage  in  the  service 
d,  let  no  one  demand  toll  of  them."' 
d  it  is  evidently  to  the  pilgrimage  of  Rome  that  this 
don  relates. 
ough  we  had  no  other  proof  of  the  ascendant  move- 

of  papacy  in  the  Gallo-Frankish  church,  but  the 
in  which  it  is  there  spoken  of,  this  were  sufficient: 
►nly  the  language  of  the  clergy,  but  of  writers  in 
al,  the  temporal  sovereigns  themselves,  becomes  ex- 
ly  pompous — magnificent  and  respectful  epithets  in- 
).  The  pope  was  no  longer  simply  the  bishop  of 
^  the  brother  of  other  bishops;  titles  were  given  to 
and  expressions  employed  towards  him  which  were 
nployed  towards  or  given  to  any  other.  Certain  phrases 
cuin,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  favourite  to  Charlemagne, 
t  be  suspected  of  wishing  to  sacrifice  the  power  of  his 

»  Clip.  Pipp.  a.  705,  p.  2^ ;  Bal.  vol.  i.  col.  17 o. 
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roaster  to  a  foreign  power,  will  say  more  conoeming 
titles  and  expressions  than  any  generalities.  In  7£ 
addresses  pope  Leo  IIL  (695 — 816)  in  these  words: 

"  Most  holy  father,  elected  pontiff  of  Grod,  vicar  ( 
apostles,  heir  of  the  fathers,  prince  of  the  chnrch,  guard 
the  only  dove  without  stain."* 

And  in  another  place,  in  794,  to  Adrian  I.  (761 — ^7S 

"  Very  excellent  father,  even  as  I  recognise  thee  ft 
vicar  of  the  hlesscd  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  s< 
regard  thee  as  the  heir  of  his  miraculous  power."* 

Again,  in  writing  to  Charlemagne,  in  799: 

"  Hitherto  there  have  heen  in  the  world  three  perse 
supreme  rank:  the  sublimity  of  the  apostolical  vicar 
occupies  the  seat  of  the  blessed  Peter,  the  prince  o 
apostles;  the  dignity  of  the  emperor  who  exercises  the  st 
power  in  the  second  Rome;  the  third  is  the  royal  dj 
with  which  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  in^ 
you,  that  you  may  govern  the  Christian  people.*** 

It  is  true  that  it  would  be  improper  to  accept  these  ea 
sions  literally;  we  must  not  b^eve  that  the  pope  poss< 
in  its  whole  extent,  the  power  which  they  attribute  to 
but  they  show  what  moral  and  religious  supremacy  he  al 
possessed  in  the  mind  of  the  people.  His  intellectual  < 
nion,  the  source  of  all  other  species  of  his  dominion,  ] 
dates  from  this  period. 

His  temporal  power  received  at  the  same  time  a  m 
accretion.  When  Pepin  had  conquered  the  Lomban 
compelled  them  to  restore  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  the 
which  they  had  taken  from  him,  and  he,  moreover,  ad< 
part  of  those  whicli  he  had  himself  conquered,  especial 
the  exarchy  of  Ravenna.  After  the  complete  ruin  c 
Lombard  kings,  Charlemagne,  in  appropriating  these  s 
made  new  and  considerable  donations  of  the  same  kii 
Adrian  the  First.  Tlie  authenticity  of  these  two  gift 
been  called  into  question,  and  it  is  true  that  the  on 
act  is,  in  neither  case,  extant.  Nevertheless,  they  arc 
redly  or  indirectly,  mentioned  by  contemporary  wri 
and  numerous  chronicles  and  monuments  of  various  ] 


1  Letter  iO,  vol.  i..  p.  'M\  -  Letter  15,  wl.  i.,  p.  '>.' 

3  Letter  80,  vol.  i.,  p.  117. 
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attest,  or  suppose  their  existence.  The  extent  of  the  lands 
thus  conceded  may  be  disputed:  in  the  succeeding  centuries 
the  pope  greatly  exaggerated  it,  no  doubt;  but  I  conceive 
that  it  is  impossible  reasonably  to  question  the  reality  of  these 
donations.  They  present  nothing  which  is  not  perfectly 
natural,  and  in  harmony  with  the  entire  history  of  the  eighth 
century.  We  ought  rather  to  have  been  surprised  had  they 
not  occurred. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  true  meaning  and  poli* 
tical  bearing  of  such  concessions.  Two  liypotheses  have  been 
maintained  upon  this  point.  According  to  some,  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne  gave  to  the  pope  no  more  than  the  civil  pro- 
prietorship, tlie  dominium  utile,  the  revenue  of  the  lands,  and 
of  the  slaves  and  labourers  who  inhabited  them — not  the  sove* 
reignty,  the  government  of  the  territory.  According  to  others, 
political  sovereignty  was  attached  to  the  concession;  the  popes 
exercised  all  the  rights  of  political  sovereignty,  as  had  been 
done  before  them  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  the  other 
delegates  of  the  emperor  of  the  East,  who,  even  after  the  dona- 
tions had  been  made,  preserved,  for  a  while,  some  shadow  of 
supremacy  over  these  lands,  but  soon  completely  lost  it, 
leaving  the  pope  as  their  only  successor. 

In  my  opinion,  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  hjrpothej^es 
can  be  maintained;  each  of  them  depends  upon  an  oblivion  of 
the  condition  of  minds  in  the  time  which  it  relates  to.  In 
those  days,  people  did  not  acquire  such  clear  and  precise  ideas 
of  sovereignty,  power,  and  rights,  as  are  formed  of  them  by 
ns,  in  the  present  day.  They  did  not  distinguisli  with  such 
strictness  between  the  dominium  utile  and  political  govern- 
ment, between  property  and  sovereignty.  All  this  science 
of  modem  civilians  was  foreign  to  men's  minds  and  to 
facts,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  The  proprietor, 
as  proprietor,  exercised  in  his  domains  a  portion  of  those 
rights  which  are  at  present  ascribed  to  the  sovereign  alone. 
He  maintained  order,  did  justice  or  caused  it  to  be  done,  led 
or  sent  to  war  the  men  upon  his  lands,  not  in  virtue  of  a 
special  power,  called  political,  but  in  virtue  of  his  proprietor- 
ship itself,  in  the  idea  of  which  the  most  various  powers  were 
confounded.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  when,  in  the  nintli  cen- 
tury, we  see  the  popes  exercising  the  greater  part  of  those 
rights  which  we  name  political,  in  the  domains  wbick  iVvx^ 
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had  received  from  Pepin  and  Charlemagney  we  must  not 
therefore  conclude  that  real,  complete,  and  independent  sove* 
reigntj  had  been  conferred  upon  them;  and,  on  the  odier 
hand,  neither  must  we  any  more  believe  that  Chariemagne^ 
in  retaining  a  certain  sovereignty  over  the  territory  which  he 
had  given  to  the  popes,  thought  that  he  ought  to  and,  in 
fact,  did,  reserve  to  himself  all  the  rights  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  appear  to  us  to  be  attached  to  the  word.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  proprietor,  had 
ministers,  judges,  and  even  military  chiefs,  chosen  by  and 
dependent  upon  himself,  on  his  domains,  Charlemagne  re- 
ceived taxes  from  them,  and  sent  them,  as  to  the  rest  of  his 
states,  missi  datniniciy  charged  with  the  inspection  of  ail  mat- 
ters, the  suppression  of  abuses,  &c.  In  a  word,  complete 
sovereignty  was  attributed  neither  to  the  pope  nor  to  the 
emperor;  it  fluctuated  between  the  two,  in  a  divided  and  un- 
certain state;  and  from  this  fact  arises  all  the  difficulties  of  a 
question  which  does  not  exist  in  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  and  understands  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking. 

"Whether  or  no  he  possessed  such  sovereignty,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  acquisition  of  such  vast  domaini, 
and  of  all  the  rights  of  proprietorship,  was  a  great  increase 
of  temporal  power  for  the  bishop  of  Rome.  He  found  him- 
self, from  that  time,  beyond  any  comparison,  the  richest 
bishop  in  Christendom,  and  without  a  peer  materially  as  wdl 
as  morally. 

Thus,  the  eai'ly  Carlovingians,  and  especially  Charlemagne, 
were  the  most  useful  allies  to  the  papacy:  1st,  in  ensuring  to 
the  pope  a  power  over  the  Italian  church,  which  they  had  not 
hitherto  possessed  ;  2ndly,  in  giving  them  a  very  active  in- 
ilueuce  in  the  affairs  of  the  GraUo-Frankish  church  ;  3rdly,in 
recognising  in  these,  by  language  and  all  demonstratioiis 
wiiich  strike  the  imagination  of  nations,  a  majesty  and  supre- 
macy which  had  not  yet  been  adnutted  by  princes  ;  4thly,  and 
finally,  in  increasing,  whether  by  wealth,  or  by  its  indirect 
consequences,  their  temporal  power. 

Nevertheless,  you  must  not  believe  that,  in  their  rdatioiis 
with  the  papacy,  they  had  abdicated  their  empire.  As  you 
have  seen  that  Charlemagne  favoured  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  within  the  Gallo-Frankish  church,  and  yet  subjected 
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them  to  his  own  power,  so  he  ruled  the  popes  even  while  he 
prepared  for  them  the  means  of  ruling  his  successors.  In  the 
first  place,  their  election  was  not  complete  until  it  had  received 
the  approbation  of  the  emperor.  Facts  and  texts  abound  in 
proof  of  this.  In  796,  Charlemagne  wrote  to  Pope  Leo  IIL 
who  had  just  been  elected  : 

"  After  having  read  your  excellency's  letter,  and  noticed 
the  decree,  we  were  greatly  rejoiced  both  with  the  unanimity 
of  the  election  and  with  the  humility  of  your  obedience,  and 
with  the  promise  of  fidelity  which  you  have  made  to  us."* 

In  816,  the  election  of  Stephen  IV.  took  place  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  commissaries  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  to  whom 
the  decree  was  sent  in  order  that  it  should  receive  his  confirm- 
ation. In  817,  Pascal  I.  excuses  himself  for  the  precipitation  of 
his  ordination.  In  825,  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  Eugenius 
U.,  Louis  le  Debonnaire  sent  his  son  Lothaire  to  Rome,  and  it 
was  determined  that  commissaries  of  the  emperor  should 
always  be  present  at  the  ordination  of  the  pope. 

This  consent  of  the  emperor  has  sometimes  been  represented 
as  a  nomination;  it  has  been  pretended  that  he  named  the 
pope  like  the  other  bishops.  Nothing  is  less  founded  than 
this  assertion.  The  pope  was  elected  at  Rome  by  the  clergy, 
and  sometimes,  too,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  people  of 
Home;  but  in  order  to  his  consecration,  the  approbation  of 
the  emperor  was  necessary.  The  concurrence  of  the  temporal 
power  went  no  further  than  this. 

The  language  of  many  popes  at  this  period  expressly  wit- 
nesses their  dependence,  and  the  positive  superiority  of  the 
imperial  power.     Leo  IIL  wrote  to  the  emperor  : 

**Ifwe  have  done  anything  incompetently,  and  if,  in  the 
affiurs  which  have  been  submitted  to  us,  we  have  not  rightly 
followed  the  path  of  the  true  law,  we  are  ready  to  reform  what 
we  have  done,  according  to  your  judgment  and  that  of  your 
eommissaries."^ 

Leo  IV.  wrote  to  Lothaire  the  First: 

"  "We  promise  that  we  will  always  do  all  that  shall  be  in  our 
power  to  keep  and  observe  inviolably  the  statutes  and  decrees 
as  well  of  yourself,  as  of  your  predecessors."^ 

'  Cap.,  vol.  i.,  col.  -^11. 

2  Gmtian.  Decret.,  p.  11,  cans.  2,  quot.  7,  col.  41. 
"*  Grutian.  Decret.,  Distinct.  10,  c.  9. 
TOL.  II.  Z 
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Moreover,  in  France,  within  the  Gallo-Frankifih  e 
the  emperors  governed  alone,  without,  in  anj  respect,  si 
the  power  with  the  papacy.  That  influence  upon  the 
Frankish  church  which  I  have  just  exhibited  to  you  as 
in  the  hands  of  the  popes,  was  only  indirect.  They  d 
convoke  the  councils ;  the  emperor  alone  called  them.  Th« 
sions  of  these  assemblies  did  not  require  their  approbatio: 
ecclesiastical  supervision  or  administration  belonged  eit 
the  national  bishops  or  to  the  delegates  of  the  empero: 
the  pope  only  interfered  indirectly,  by  way  of  advice. 

There  existed,  moreover,  with  the  public,  both  laii 
clergy,  a  certain  idea  of  an  ancient  and  general  legislal 
the  chui'ch,  to  which  the  popes  were  bound  to  submit,  a 
as  the  other  bishops.  People  made  no  precise  estimate 
soui-ce  and  its  authority;  they  were  not  fully  aware 
what  power  it  ought  always  to  emanate;  the  questio 
not,  as  it  afterwards  was,  very  clearly  laid  down  betwe 
councils  and  the  popes;  but  it  was  the  firm  impression 
public  that,  above  the  popes,  were  the  canons,  disciplin 
general  law  of  the  church,  and  that  of  themselyes  they  ] 
right  to  change  them. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  papacy,  more  especii 
its  relations  with  the  Grallo-Frankish  church,  at  the 
mcncement  of  the  ninth  century,  and  the  end  of  the  re 
Chai^lemngne.  You  see  that  much  incoherence  and  con 
reigned  in  it.  We  thus  meet  with  a  multitude  of  c 
dictory  facts;  some  bear  ^vitness  to  the  independence 
national  churches;  others  exhibit  the  papal  power  aba 
national  churches.  Here  appears  the  superiority  < 
temporal  power;  there,  that  of  the  spiritual  powe 
throned  at  Rome.  In  833,  Gregory  IV.  interfei 
reconcile  Louis  le  Debonnaire  and  lus  sons,  reproachii 
bishops  of  Frankish  Gaul  with  their  conduct:  iJiey  pre 
against  his  interference,  and  contested  with  him  the 
which  he  assumed,  declaring  that  "  they  would  by  no 
submit  to  his  will,  and  that  if  he  came  to  excommunici 
should  depart  excommunicated ;  for  the  authority  i 
ancient  canons  pennitted  nothing  of  this  kind.**  Nevert 
in  his  answer,  Gregory  reproaches  them  with  having  emj 
in  writing  to  him,  the  titles  /rater  and  pater^  by 
*^  whereas  it  would  have  been  much  more  becoming  t 
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exhibited  towards  him  nothing  but  a  filial  respect;"  and, 
upon  this,  not  only  did  they  not  expostulate  again,  but  the 
word /rater  gradually  disappeared  from  their  language.  In 
844,  the  bishops  of  Frankish  Gaul  refused  to  acknowledge 
Drogon,  archbishop  of  Metz,  the  natural  son  of  Charlemagne, 
as  vicar  of  pope  Sergius  II.,  who  had  given  him  his  diploma; 
and,  in  849,  they  menaced  Nomenoe,  king  of  Brittany,  with 
excommunication,  because  he  received  with  disdain  a  letter  of 
pope  Leo  IV.,  "  to  whom  God  had  given  the  primacy  of  the 
entire  world.'  I  might  multiply  examples;  I  might  exhibit 
temporal  sovereigns,  popes,  and  national  churches,  turn  by 
turn,  conquerors  or  conquered,  arrogant  or  humble.  Never- 
theless, tlu'ough  all  these  contradictions,  we  plainly  perceive 
that  the  papacy  was  making  progress;  it  reigned,  if  not  in 
fact,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  conviction  that  the 
pope  was  the  interpreter  of  the  faith,  the  chief  of  the  uni- 
versal church,  that  he  was  above  all  other  bishops,  above 
national  councils,  and  above  temporal  governments,  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  even  in  temporal  affairs,  when  they  related 
to  religion;  this  conviction,  I  say,  became  more  and  more 
established  in  the  minds  of  men.  In  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  we  may  regard  it  as  definitively  formed;  the  conquest 
of  the  intellectual  order  was  then  completed  for  the  profit  of 
the  papacy. 

It  had  also  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  legal  order;  the 
mind  of  nations  attributed  to  it  the  sovereignty  of  law,  but 
there  were  wanting  titles  in  which  its  laws  should  be  written, 
and  in  the  name  of  which  it  might  assert  their  historical 
antiquity,  as  well  as  their  national  legitimacy.  These  it  soon 
found. 

(Collections  had  been  making,  for  a  long  time,  of  the  canons 
of  the  church.  The  first  collection  of  this  kind,  in  the  west, 
had  been  compiled  in  the  sixth  century  by  a  Roman  monk, 
named  Denis  le  Petit.  It  soon  became  a  kind  of  eccle- 
siastical code,  and  the  object  of  general  emulation.  Many 
similar  collections  were  written  in  the  different  states  of  the 
west.  Spain,  in  particular,  had  one  of  them,  to  which  the 
name  of  Isidore  was  given,  although  St.  Isidore,  bishop  of 
Seville,  had  evidently  no  hand  in  it.  It  was  more  extensive 
than  that  of  Denis  le  Petit,  and  contained  a  greater  num- 
ber of  letters  of  the  popes,  as  well  as  of  canons  of  councils, 
z2 
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and  particularly  of  the  Spanish  councils.  It  spread  itadf 
beyond  Spain,  and  very  soon  obtained  great  credit,  parti- 
cularly in  Gaul. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  between  the  years 
820  and  849,  there  suddenly  appeared,  still  under  the  name 
of  Saint  Isidore,  a  new  collection  of  canons,  much  more  import 
tant  than  that  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  It  is  in  the 
north  and  east  of  Frankish  Gaul,  in  the  dioceses  of  Mayence, 
Treves,  Metz,  Reims,  &c.  &c.,  that  we  first  meet  with  it; 
there  it  had  no  obstacle  opposed  to  its  circulation;  very  few 
were  the  doubts  which  arose  here  and  there  concerning  its 
authenticity,  and  in  a  short  time  it  acquired  a  sovereign 
authority.  This  is  the  collection  which  is  called  The  False 
Decretals.  It  has  received  this  name  because  it  contains 
numerous  pieces  which  are  manifestly  false,  and  because  it 
bears  all  the  characters  of  a  lying  fabrication.  It  begins 
with  sixty  letters  of  the  most  ancient  bishops  of  Barney  from 
Saint  Clement  (91—100)  to  Melchiades  (311— 314);  letters  of 
which  no  monument  had  yet  made  mention,  and  of  which  the 
falsehood  appears  at  the  first  glance.  The  popes  of  the  three 
first  centuries  are  therein  continually  made  to  employ  Saint 
Jerome's  translation  of  the  bible,  which  was  not  produced 
until  the  end  of  the  fourth  century;  they  also  allude  to  facts 
and  to  works  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  In  short, 
the  fabrication  cannot  in  the  present  day  be  called  into  qnes* 
tion  by  a  man  of  any  sense  or  information. 

The  author  of  this  fabrication  is  not  known.  Since  we 
meet  with  it  first  of  all  in  the  dioceses  of  Treves  and  May^ 
ence.  and  on  account  of  other  minor  indications  with  whicU 
will  not  occupy  your  time,  it  has  been  attributed  to  Benedict^ 
deacon  of  Mayence,  whom  1  have  already  named  to  you,  and 
who  made  tlie  second  collection  of  the  statutes  of  Charle- 
magne. Whoever  he  may  have  been,  his  work  spread 
rapidly:  many  took  it  for  the  ancient  collection  already 
known  by  the  name  of  Saint  Isidore:  others,  believing  it  to  be 
new,  neglected  even  to  examine  its  contents.  It  had  for  pi^ 
trons,  not  alone  the  popes  and  their  partisans,  but  also  nearly 
all  the  bishops;  for,  in  fact,  it  was  not  written  exeluaivelj 
in  tlie  interest  of  the  papacy.  It  even  seems,  all  things  con- 
sidered, in  its  primitive  intention  to  have  been  more  eqie- 
cially  destined  to  serve  the  bishops  against  the  metropolitaaa 
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And  tlie  temporal  sovereigns.  The  greater  portion  of  tlie 
fabricated  pieces,  even  whilst  displaying  with  pomp  the 
power  of  the  popes,  have  for  their  principal  object  the  esta* 
blishing  of  tlie  independence  of  the  bishops,  and  it  is  above 
all  against  the  metropolitans  and  the  temporal  princes  that 
the  power  of  the  pope  is  invoked. 

The  false  decretals  had,  therefore,  from  the  first,  the  sup* 
port  of  the  bishops;  and,  far  from  calling  them  into  question, 
they  eagerly  adopted  them,  pre-occupied,  as  has  so  oi^en  hap« 
pened,  with  the  interest  of  the  moment,  and  not  troubling 
themselves  to  perceive  that  one  day  the  fraud  would  turn  to 
the  proiit  of  the  pretensions  of  the  papacy,  rather  than  to  their 
own  advantage. 

About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  the  pope  had  thus 
triumphed  both  in  the  intellectual  and  in  the  legal  orders; 
they  were  in  possession  of  rational  right  and  a  written  title; 
this  sovereignty  reposed  not  only  upon  public  belief,  but  also 
upon  traditions. 

Thus  founded,  and  invested  with  such  forces,  their  power 
was  naturally  not  slow  to  display  itself  practically.  About  the 
same  period,  in  fact,  all  the  consequences  of  the  principles  set 
down,  either  in  the  general  opinions  of  the  time,  or  in  the 
false  decretals,  made  tlieir  appearance  in  certain  particular 
events. 

In  856,  a  nephew  of  Charles  le  Chauve,  and  great-grandson 
of  Charlemagne,  Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine,  had  married 
Teutberge,  daughter  of  Boson,  a  Burgundian  count.  In  857 
•he  dis])leased  liim,  and  he  put  her  away;  he  accused  her  of 
all  kinds  of  crimes,  among  others,  of  incest  with  Hubert, 
ber  brothcT.  He  lived  openly  with  another  woman,  Wal* 
drade,  sister  of  Guuther,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  niece  to 
Teutgaud,  urchbisIio[)  of  Troves,  whom  ho  had  loved,  it  is 
iaid,  for  a  long  time,  and  to  whom  he  had  even  promised 
marriage. 

In  858,  Teutberge,  with  the  assistance  of  a  champion,  jus* 
tified  herself  by  the  ])roof  of  boiling  water,  and  Lothaire  found 
himself  forced  to  take  \uir  back  again,  but  he  never  ceased 
in  his  eifbrts  to  get  rid  of  her.  Whether  truly,  or  through 
Smu*,  she  permitted  liersijlf  to  avow  the  crime  of  whicli  she 
was  accused;  and  between  860  and  H62,  three  councils  held 
at  Aix-la-Cliapelle  solemnly  condemned  her,  annulled  the 
marriage,  and  allowed  Lothaire  to  wed  Waldrade. 
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But,  pretty  nearly  about  the  same  time,  in  858,  the  holy 
see  was  assumed  by  a  monk  of  severe  manners^  ardent  cha* 
racter,  and  inflexible  spirit,  who  had  not,  without  great 
difficulty,  determined  upon  leaving  his  cloister  to  become 
pope,  and  who,  once  pope,  desired  to  reign  over  Christianity 
indeed.  Hear  how  a  contemporary  d^nicler  speaks  ot 
^Nicholas  the  First: 

"  Since  the  blessed  Gregory,  no  bishop  exalted,  in  Ad 
city  of  Rome,  to  the  pontitical  see,  may  be  compared  with 
him;  he  reigned  over  kings  and  tyrants,  and  subjected  them 
to  his  authority,  as  if  he  had  been  the  master  of  the  world. 
He  showed  himself  humble,  benign,  pious,  and  benevolent 
towards  religious  bishops  and  priests,  and  those  who  observed 
the  precepts  of  the  Lord — terrible  and  extremely  severe 
towards  the  impious,  and  those  who  wandered  from  the 
right  way;  so  that  he  might  be  taken  for  another  Elias^  re- 
suscitated in  our  days  by  the  voice  of  Grod,  if  not  in  body,  at 
least  in  spirit  and  in  virtue."  ^ 

In  the  year  859,  it  appears  that  Teutberge  addressed 
herself  to  Nicholas  I.,  and  claimed  his  interference.  He 
made  her  wait  for  some  time.  It  was  not  till  862,  and  after 
the  holding  of  the  three  councils  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  that  he 
sent  two  legates  to  Lorraine,  with  orders  to  investigate  the 
matter  anew.  For  this  purpose  a  council  was  convoked  at 
M etz,  in  863.  Whether  the  facts  with  which  Teutberge  was 
charged  appeared  sufficiently  proved,  or  whether  Lothaire 
(which  seems  the  most  probable)  succeeded  in  winning  over 
the  two  legates,  the  council  at  which  they  assisted  sane* 
tioned  the  conclusions  of  former  coimcils,  and  the  matter 
appeared  to  be  terminated,  with  the  accord  of  all  judges  and 
all  powers. 

But  when  the  news  of  this  decision  came  to  Borne,  whether 
with  or  without  reason,  (and,  for  my  part,  I  believe  that  it  was 
with  reason,)  Nicholas  perceived  in  it  nothing  more  than  the 
effect  of  obsequiousness,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  of  servility  and 
corruption,  whether  upon  the  part  of  the  bishops  of  Lorraine^ 
or  upon  that  of  his  own  legates.  The  general  voice  accused 
them  ;  the  two  archbishops  who  had  directed  the  ooundl 
were  relations  of  Waldrade.  Nicholas  resolved  to  take  no  half 

*  Cbroii.  de  Reginon,  ad  a.  b08. 
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measures;  and,  without  convoking  any  council  at  Rome,  he» 
with  his  single  authority,  not  only  annulled  the  acts  of  the 
council  of  Metz,  but  deposed  the  archbishops  of  Treves  and 
Ck)logne,  and  commanded  Lothaire  to  receive  his  wife  again. 
He  bad,  to  excuse  him  in  adopting  this  bold  and  despotic  con- 
duct,  upon  one  hand,  public  opinion,  which  was  strongly  pro- 
nounced against  Lothaire  and  Waldrade;  on  the  other  hand» 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  at  this  distance  of  time,  truth  and  jus- 
tice :  against  him  were  the  rights  of  the  bishops  and  councils, 
and  all  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church;  but  the  text  of 
the  false  decretals  furnished  him  with  a  point  of  support 
against  these  last  objections.  Strong  in  the  austerity  of  his  con- 
science and  the  approbation  of  the  people,  he  persisted  in  his 
resolution,  and  not  content  with  avenging  morality,  called  also 
to  his  aid  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Jn  863,  he  wrote  to  Adven- 
tius,  bishop  of  Metz  : 

<*  Examine  well  whether  these  kings  and  princes,  to  whom 
you  profess  yourself  subjected,  are  really  kings  and  princes. 
Examine  whether  they  govern  well,  first,  themselves-^next, 
their  people:  for  he  who  is  worth  nothing  for  himself, 
how  can  he  be  good  for  another  ?  Examine  whether  they 
reign  according  to  justice;  for,  otherwise,  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  tyrants  rather  than  as  kings  ;  and,  in  such  case,  we 
ouglit  to  resist  and  oppose,  instead  of  submitting  to  them. 
Were  we  to  submit  to  them,  were  we  not  to  rise  up  against 
them,  we  should  be  obliged  to  encourage  their  vices."  ^ 

Against  such  arms,  the  temporal  princes,  aided  even  by 
their  own  clergy,  as  Lothaire  was  upon  this  occasion,  were 
too  weak.  Nicholas  I.  triumphed  at  the  same  time  over  Lo- 
thaire and  over  the  clergy  of  Lorraine;  both  one  and  the  other 
submitted  to,  wliilst  they  expostulated  against,  his  decision. 

Nearly  at  the  same  moment,  a  second  matter  presented  it- 
self whicli  furnished  liim  with  the  occasion  of  a  second  victory. 
Hinirmar,  ai'clibishop  of  Reims,  with  whom  I  shall  occupy 
you  now  in  detail,  by  and  bye,  desired  to  reign  almost  as 
despotically  in  the  Gallo-Frankish  church,  as  Nicholas  reigned 
in  the  church  univerdal.  One  of  his  suffragans,  Rothade, 
bishop  of  Soissons,  had  deprived  a  priest  of  his  diocese 
of  his  rank,  on  account  of  misconduct;  three  years  after  this 

*  Munsi. 
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condemnation,  under  the  pretext  that  it  was  uiyust,  and 
rather,  as  it  appears,  from  ill-humour  against  Hothade,  than 
from  any  other  motive,  Hincmar  re-established  the  priest  in 
his  parish,  against  the  will  of  his  bishop,  and  excommnnioated 
the  latter  for  his  disoltedience.  A  dispute  waa  thus  esta- 
blished between  the  bishop  of  Soissons,  and  the  archbiahopof 
Reims.  The  bishop  deposed  in  862,  by  the  council  of  Sois- 
sons, appealed  from  it  to  the  pope ;  Hincmar,  by  means  of 
stratagems  and  violence,  eluded,  for  some  time,  the  efibcts  of 
their  appeal,  and  even  prevented  its  arrival  at  Rome ;  but 
Nicholas  I.  received  it  at  last,  and  in  865,  having  called  a 
council  upon  this  subject,  he  said,  in  his  opening  discourse: 

'*  The  bishops  of  Gaul,  having  convoked  a  general  council, 
(which  it  is  permitted  to  none  to  do,)  without  the  order  of 
the  apostolic  sec,  have  there  cited  itothode  ....  Even  though 
the  council  had  not  been  called,  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
deposed  without  our  knowledge,  for  the  sacred  statutes  and 
the  canonical  decrees  have  remitted  to  our  decision  the  trials 
of  bishops,  together  with  all  other  important  matters.''^ 

This  was  to  misunderstand  and  to  brave  all  canonical  rules, 
all  the  examples  of  the  past,  all  the  customs  of  the  church. 
But  upon  this  particular  occasion,  as  upon  the  former,  Nichoks 
had  right  and  the  public  voice  on  his  side;  and  he  upheld 
justice  and  the  popular  opinion.  He  triumphed  again; 
Bothadc  was  re-established,  and  the  national  churches  were 
conquered  in  the  person  of  Hincmar,  as  the  temporal  sove* 
reigns  had  Ix^en  in  the  person  of  Lothaire. 

This  double  victory  was  not  undisputed:  more  than  once^ 
in  the  course  of  the  tenth  century,  resistance  reappeared;  and 
the  successors  of  Nicholas  I.,  among  others,  Adrian  IL,  were 
not  all  of  them  so  skilful  or  so  fortunate  in  their  enterprisfli 
as  he  had  been.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  their  power  and 
the  maxims  which  supported  it,  were  making  progress  in  ex* 
ternal  things,  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  men;  and  it  is  firon 
the  reign  of  Nicholas  1.  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  papacj 
really  dates. 

I  approairh  my  limits.  I  have  occupied  you  with  the  in- 
ternal history  of  the  Gallo-Frankish  church,  from  the  eighth 
to  the  tenth  century  as  regards  its  relation  with  the  temponl 

1  Moiisi,  t.  XV.,  p.  080. 
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sovereign.  I  have  placed  before  jo\x  its  external  history,  its 
relations  with  its  foreign  sovereign.  And  to  this  I  confine 
my  picture  of  the  Carlovingian  ecclesiastical  society.  It  re- 
mains for  us  to  study  intellectual  development  in  the  same 
period.  You  have  already  seen  what  this  was  under  Charle- 
magne, and  up  to  the  time  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  The 
study  of  it,  from  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  to  the 
accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  will  be  the  object  of  our  next 
meetings. 


Md  HINTOMY  OV 
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at  ilip  tiifi-iliM-iunl  rf>iii|itifiii  (if  I'rntikinii  (iiittl,  from  tlif*  tlrndl  nf^'hv^- 
fiiii(rti(*  lo  I  hi'  ii(-i-f»«ion  f(f  HukIi  ('ii|m1 — Sketi'li  of  iho  ri*l«'limi4  M'l 

<i|  Ihin  pnifMl — Till-  fllfftloKMlll  tlUUil-  -'I'lltt  |illllriiio|i}||r«|  tniit4— IliDC 
null  ittiil  .loliti  l.riK<'liii  «rc  |i'si|ti«i<livi-|y  (]|c|r  t'n|irc««*lltalitr»^tirir<' 
llifMiiiHi  -llm  nrttvily  iiml  tiifhiciirf  h«  arrhtilntidp  of  Krlm* — !•  ('*' 
f  I  tiling  hi**  tdiiiKiim  wilii  kitiKu  nnd  |ifi|ip«-^'/j.  (*vriri*rtlinK  hU  ■Jw- 
iimliitiMiii  III  till'  itiiciiiii  (if  Die  (inHti-Frniikiali  i'liiiri*lt  Aftdpf  lii«4i«en' 
^:t.  Ciiiiii'iniiifr  hih  ili<i|Miii'«i  ninl  lUfiUn^ivtil  wc»rk« — f  IrlKin  of  tb* 
ili<Mi|ri|;v  (if  ill"  iniiliUi'  it ({>')(— i^  11  iirrt*t  Ix-fwppti  lliii«in«r  ■ml  tb**  H*"*^ 

(iciKmliiiik  llp'iii  |iM4fiitMlKt|rM|-    Nl||ltr«rcMI«  WfUtllKk  tl|Kin  lllU  •tlt'jv<^ 

('(.iiiinlii  fif  Kii'ta)-,  Viilnifi',  nnil  Liifi^rf* — Hfr«|t{liilittiuni 

In  cxhib'tting  the  itttHlruTtiiitl  nnival  of  Frnnkinh  (tvd 
iiiifli'i'  C'Iiiirlcmii({:rir',i  I  ufflrrmMl  tliat  tlm  inuv<itn«nt  wbkk 
wfiH  then  fi'ivau  Ut  niiiiil,  did  mil  warn  tinder  hU  nuccnwrii 
It  ix  If)  the  pro^ri-HH  of  tliin  tn(fvc*mciit,  in  tliQ  ninth  and  tcnA 
c'cntiirl<*H.  tliiit  I  )Mtr)K)m*  t<MliriTt  your  nttontion  to-day. 

Wlifii  I  fu*ning(;d  the  tahh;  of  thi)  vvltshmivd  men  oTtbt 
finicM  tt\'  ('\it\r\niiini_ut\*  I  iticlitcM  in  it,  yoti  reincjmlK;r,  tiKM 
iilikf,  whom  he  iViund,  luid  ihows  whom  ho  fonnmli  hiH  col* 
u*tt\\Hirtiru'H,  |)ro)H*rly  hh  riilhri],  nufl  thrir  Jmmc^lifitQ  diipipl*<* 
I  liiivc  in'iilffi  ill  dftnil  only  of  tin;  flrnt,  ccinflning  mj^'V*  ^ 
rf'^iii'dri  fh<*  UiM,  U)  the;  iridiriitioiiH  of  their  nnmi'ii  and  their 
woi'kM.  'I'hc  iiKijfM'iiy  of  tlioHi* — for  in^tnnofSt  tho  hintoriiM 
'Ihr^K'tti'  Nit  hard  th't  uHtr(»riuni<«r,  thn  th(sologian«  lUbiA* 
I'loniM,  Wfdfrid  Siiahn,  rnNchiiiu)  Uadbirt,  Kattmmne,  tf' 
miiiiy  c»ilM»r  erudite  utid  liternry  men,  and  |KictSt  who  wen 
c-fini)»rihfd  in  the  hmt  |mrt  of  the  tablo  which  I  have  pbcrf 
Inrfore  ynu,  hvUmy,  to  th»"  ''porh  wlic;rc*u[Km  we  onj  now  tu  l» 

'    1.1 1 1  nil-  'fMiii.  V    l^ftiii*  '^(llh. 
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d;  and  in  adding  to  this  table  that  of  the  celebrated 
bo  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth,  and  in  the 
of  the  tenth  century,  I  complete  a  summary  of  the  in* 
lal  activity  of  Frankish  Graul  under  the  Carlovingiaa 
Here  is  this  supplement: 
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Now,  in  endeavouring  to  go  further  than  this  series  of 
names,  dates,  and  titles,  of  works,  I  experience  the  same 
embarrassment  which    I    experienced  when  I  deored  to 
depict  the  intellectual  condition  of  France  nnder  Chaxte- 
magne.      The  works  of  all  those  men  whom  I  have  just 
named  form  no  united  whole,  do  not  connect  themselves  with 
any  great  idea,  or  with  any  general  and  fruitful  system, 
around  which  we  may  group  them,  or  which  may  be  em- 
ployed  as  a  thread  of  connection  in  this  study.      Their 
works  are  detached,   partial,   little  varied,   and  more  re- 
markable for  the  activity  they  manifest  than  for  the  results 
they  have  produced.     In  the  absence  of  a  systematic  sum- 
mary, shall  I  take  these  men  one  by  one,  relating  the  life, 
and  describing   the  writings   of   each?     Such  biographies 
would  be  uninteresting  and  uninstructive  unless  they  were 
very  minute;  but  we  have  little  time  to  devote  to  then. 
I  will  solve  the  question  as  I  solved  it  in  the  case  of  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne.     I  referred  the  intellectual  picture  of 
his  epoch  to  the  lif^  of  one  man,  of  a  man  who  seemed  to  me 
its  most  faithful  representative:    I  traced,  in   the  destiajr 
and  works  of  Alcuin,  the  delineation  of  the  conditioa  and 
general  movement  of  mind.     I  shall  adopt  the  same  medud 
for  the  following  epoch:  I  shall  seek  for  some  man  who  is 
the  image  of  it,  in  whom  the  intellectual  life  of  his  contem- 
poraries is  reflected:  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  iuB 
thoroughly  understood,  well  assured  that,  considering  the 
shortness  of  the  time  to  which  I  am  limited,  this  will  be  tiie 
best  way  of  making  you  acquainted  with  the  entire  period. 
Two  men  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  this  result. 

In  studying  the  life  and  writings  of  Alcuin,  we  wen 
led  to  recognise  therein  a  double  tendency,  a  double  dif 
racter:  '<  Alcuin,"  I  said,  '*  was  a  theologian  by  professioa; 
the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  was  essentially  theo- 
logical; but  nevertheless  the  theological  spirit  did  not  rdgtt 
in  him  alone;  his  labours  and  his  thoughts  also  tended 
towards  philosophy  and  ancient  literature.  He  was  familisr 
with  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustin;  but  Pjrthagoras,  Axil- 
totle,  Aristippus,  Diogenes,  Plato,  Homer,  "Viigil,  Seneem 
and  Pliny,  lived  also  in  his  memory.  He  was  a  monk,  t 
deacon,  the  light  of  the  contemporary  church,  but  he  wis 
also  a  man  of  learning  and  classical  literature.    In  him,  in 
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ioxnmences  the  alliance  of  the  two  elements  of  which 
odern  mind  has  so  long  carried  the  discordant  impress: 
ity  and  the  church;  admiration,  love — shall  I  saj 
? — for  pagan  literature;  with  sincerity  of  Christian 
and  eagerness  to  fathom  its  mysteries  and  defend  its 

J  same  fact  is  the  predominant  character  of  the  epoch 
vhich  we  now  occupy  ourselves;  but  it  is  no  longer  in 
le  man  that  we  iind  its  image;  the  Christian  and  the 
1  mind,  the  new  theology  and  the  ancient  philosophy 
3St  themselves  equally,  but  in  a  separate  and  even  hos- 
ite.  We  met  with  two  men  who  may  be  considered  as 
istinct  representations  of  thcKe  two  elements.  One, 
lar,  archbisliop  of  Keims,  is  the  centre  of  the  theo- 
l  movement;  the  other,  Scotus  or  Erigena,  is  the 
opher  of  the  time.  With  tlie  life  of  Ilincmar  the  events 
hours  of  contemporaneous  theology  connect  themselves; 
t  of  Erigena,  the  modes  of  ancdent  philosophy  are  re- 
[.  In  tlie  history  of  these  two  men  appear  the  two 
of  whicli  the  struggle  for  a  long  time  constituted  all 
tellectual  history  of  modern  Europe;  I  mean  the  doc- 
church,  and  free  thouglit.  1  shall  endeavour  to  make 
squaintcd  both  with  one  and  with  the  other.  It  is  with 
(lar  that  1  .^hall  b(^gin. 

was  born  about  the  year  80(),  in  Frankish-Gaul,  pro- 
go  caUed,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  north-east  of  present 
e.  His  f'annly  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
me:  tho  iimious  Bernard  II.,  count  of  Toulouse,  and 
»r  Bernard,  count  of  Vermandois,  were  his  relations. 
as  brought  up  from  his  childhood  in  the  monastery  of 
enis,  under  the  alibot  Ilihluin.  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
he  ase(?n<led  the  throne,  wliether  it  was  that  he 
ly  knew  Ilincmar,  or  whether  he  took  an  interest  in 
imily*  caused  him  to  come  to  his  court,  and  retained 
lear  him.  Vou  know  the  efforts  that  were  made  by 
rince,  from  H\6  to  H'M),  to  reform  the  church,  and  par- 
tly the  monasteries.  Tiie  monastery  of  St.  Denis, 
nony  others,  greatly  rec|uired  reform;  discipline  and 
ledge  were  there  eciually  declining.    Ilincmar,  young  as 

*  Lecture  '^'l. 
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lie  was,  laboured  and  powerfully  aasisted,  in  829^  to  en- 
force their  regeneration.  He  did  more:  he  himself  entered 
the  monastery,  and  led  the  most  rigid  life  there}  but  he  wis 
not  permitted  to  remain  in  peace  long;  the  abbot  HiMuin 
took  part,  about  830,  in  the  quarrels  of  Louis  le  Debonnaize 
with  his  sons;  he  declared  himself  against  the  emperor;  and 
when  Louis  recovered  power,  Hilduin  was  dispossened  of  his 
monastery  and  banished  to  Saxony.  Whether  from  afiection 
to  his  abbot,  or  from  other  considerations  with  whieh  wa 
cannot  now  become  acquainted,  Hincmar  followed  him  tfaen^ 
and  nevertheless  retained  sufficient  credit,  not  only  to  allow 
of  his  son  returning  to  the  court  himself,  but  to  enable  him 
to  cause  Hilduin  to  be  recalled  and  reinstated. 

To  begin  from  this  epoch,  we  see  him  sometimes  with  the 
emperor,  sometimes  in  his  monastery,  leadings  by  tumsy  tb 
life  of  a  favourite  priest,  and  that  of  an  austere  monk.  B  is 
difficult,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  decide  upon  what  were 
the  parts  taken  in  his  actions  by  worldly  ambition  and  hf 
religious  fervour.  What  appears  certain  is,  that  neither  one 
nor  the  other  was  ever  whoUy  absent  from  him,  and  tlial^  ia 
the  entire  course  of  his  life,  as  at  this  epoch,  he  was  aliiMMt 
equally  taken  up  with  his  fortune  and  his  salvation. 

At  the  death  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  in  840,  Chailea  la 
Chauve  took  Hincmar  into  the  same  favour.  From  840  to  8H 
he  lived  at  the  court  of  this  prince  as  his  most  intimate  con- 
fident, and  his-  principal  agent  in  all  ecclesiastical  affidia 
Charles  gave  him  many  abbeys.  In  844,  he  assisted  at  the 
council  of  Vemeuil.  The  archbishopric  of  Reims  had  beea 
vacant  for  nine  years,  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  the 
archbishop  Ebbo— a  complicated  and  obscure  business^  into 
the  details  of  which  I  will  not  enter.  The  clergy  demaadsl 
at  last,  that  tliis  important  see  should  be  filled,  and  the  follow* 
ing  year,  in  845,  at  the  council  of  Beauvais,  Hincmar,  then 
thirty-nine  years  old,  was  elected  archbishop  of  Reims. 

His  activity  and  iuHuencc  in  the  Gallo-Frankiah  dmnh 
date  from  this  epoch.  He  was  archbishop  of  Reims  ftr 
thirty-nine  years,  from  the  year  845  to  the  2Srd  of  Deoember, 
882.  Li  this  long  space  of  time  we  find  his  signatuxe  bdov 
the  acts  of  thirty-nine  councils,  not  to  speak  of  many  ndnor 
ecclesiastical  assemblies,  of  which  there  remain  no  recoidii 
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g^retter  part  of  these  coundb  he  presided  and  directed 

historian  of  the  church  of  Reims,  Frodoard^  who  had 
hives  of  the  church  at  his  disposaly  especially  mentlona 
indred  and  twenty-three  of  his  letters,  and,  at  almoet 
)age,  indicates  the  existence  of  a  great  manv  others, 
letters  are  directed  to  kings,  queens,  popes,  wrehbiidiopf, 
I,  abbots,  priests,  dukes,  counts,  ftc.  He  was  evidentlhf 
tval  and  familiar  correspondence  with  all  the  consider* 
m  of  the  time.  Finallv,  there  remain  to  ns  sizty-six 
forks,  grept  or  small,  religious  or  political,  collected  by 
Sirmond,  in  two  folio  volumes,  to  which  another  jesult» 
Dellot,  afterwards  added  a  third  volume;  and  we  know 
irtainty  that  there  are  many  other  writings  of  Hincmar 
bave  not  reached  us. 

iredly  we  have  here  an  active  and  powerfiil  lifis.  In  order 
•eciate  it  well,  and  to  draw  from  it  mnch  Ught  concern- 
general  history  of  the  time,  we  must  dasdff,  to  soma 
the  facts  which  filled  it,  considering  BUncmar  under 
rincipal  points  of  view: 

ritiiout  the  Oallo-Frankish  church  and  his  own  diocese, 
relations  whether  with  the  national  civil  power,  the 
{France,  or  with  the  foreign  ecclesiastical  power,  the 
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pope.  II.  Within  the  Grallo-Frankish  church  and  his 
diocese,  in  his  ecclesiastical  influence  and  his  episcopal 
ministration.  UL  In  his  scientific  and  literary  actiyil 
theologian  and  vrriter.  All  the  important  and  insfru 
facts  of  Hincmar's  life  come  under  one  or  other  of  these  1 
aspects. 

I.  Considered  in  his  relations  with  the  national  civil  pc 
Hincmar  appeared,  throughout  his  entire  life,  as  the  hi 
of  the  court  of  France,  the  director  of  two  kings, 
advisedly  that  I  say  the  bishop  of  the  court  of  France. 
find  him,  indeed,  at  the  head  of  all  the  events  of  the  cou] 
all  official  ceremonies.  Four  coronations,  four  consecra 
of  kings  and  queens  took  place  in  this  epoch,  and  Him 
presided  at  them  all.  In  856,  at  Verberie,  he  crowned  Jo 
daughter  of  Charles  le  Chauve,  who  married  Ethelwolf,  ki 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  866,  at  the  council  of  Soissoni 
crowned  Hermentrude,  wife  of  Charies  le  Chauve.  In  86 
the  council  of  Metz,  lie  crowned  Charles  le  Chauve  hii 
king  of  Lorraine.  In  877,  he  crowned  Louis  le  Begue, 
of  France.  In  a  word,  it  was  always  Hincmar  w^ho,  i 
all  great  occasions,  within  or  without  his  diocese,  in  ea 
astical  or  civil  assemblies,  represented  the  church  amids 
court,  and  presided  at  the  alliance  of  religion  with  royall 

In  matters  of  a  graver  nature  than  ceremonies,  in  po 
properly  so  called,  the  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  li 
Hincmar  was  his  constant  fidelity  to  the  direct  line — ^to  the 
timate  descendants  of  Charlemagne;  a  difficult  task  in  his  i 
amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  throne,  and  the  dissen: 
of  the  reigning  family.  Whether  by  attachment,  princ 
foresight,  or  skill,  the  faith  of  Hincmar  never  lost  itse 
this  labryrinth;  he  always  kept  himself  at  a  distance  fron 
party  which  history  has  quaUfied  as  the  rebellious;  and  1 
princes  who  are  recognised  as  having  formed  the  sent 
true  kings  of  France  ever  counted  him  among  their  defen 
We  find  him,  nevertheless,  keeping  himself,  at  the  i 
time,  on  good  terms  with  their  enemies  and  rivals.  It  n 
be  unjust  to  say  that,  in  history,  Hincmar  bears  the  ap| 
ance  of  an  intriguer;  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  thi 
sought  out  intrigue,  that  he  pursued,  at  all  cost,  opp 
nities  of  acting,  influencing,  and  prevailing;  but  eveiyt 
shows  that,  when  need  was,  he  knew  how  to  employ  inti 
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with  activity  and  dexterity,  and  that  he  excelled  in  acquiring 
or  preserving  influence  wherever  the  interest  of  his  position, 
in  the  state  or  in  the  church,  made  it  necessary  to  him.  He, 
in  consequence,  possessed  great  credit  with  all  kings  and  con* 
temporary  powers  during  the  long  period  of  his  life.  We 
see  his  intervention  not  only  in  the  relations  of  princes  with 
the  church,  but  in  civil  government  itself;  he  was  employed 
u^n  difficult  missions,  consulted  in  delicate  questions.  And 
net  only  does  this  political  activity  appear  in  his  history,  but 
there  are  written  monuments  remaining  of  it.  We  have  five 
works  by  him,  either  upon  government  in  general,  or  upon 
the  events  and  affairs  wherein  he  took  part,  which  abound  in 
valuable  information  upon  the  ideas  and  political  condition  of 
France  at  tliat  epoch.     These  works  are: 

I.  A  treatise,  in  thirty-three  chapters,  addressed  to  Charles 
le  Chauve,  and  entitled:  De  regis  persona  et  de  regio  minis* 
terio;^  a  work  upon  morality  rather  than  upon  politics,  judg- 
ing according  to  our  present  ideas,  but  which,  in  the  ninth 
century,  was  truly  political,  for  it  was  in  the  name  of  morality, 
and  in  developing  its  precepts,  that  the  ecclesiastics  influenced 
governments.  In  the  treatise  of  Hincmar,  morality  is  more- 
over mingled  with  a  great  number  of  maxims  of  prudence  and 
practical  wisdom,  very  like  those  which,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  constituted  all  political  science,  and  of  which  the 
book  of  the  Prince  is  the  type. 

II.  A  letter  addressed  to  Louis  le  Begue,  after  his  corona- 
tion, at  the  end  of  the  year  877,  containing  advice  upon 
the  government  of  his  states,  and  terminating  with  this  re- 
markably sensible  paragraph: 

"  I  address  to  your  majesty,  by  letter,  what  I  would  say  in 
words  if  I  were  near  you.  As  to  the  aflairs  properly  so  called 
of  the  church  and  of  the  kingdom,  I  ought  not  to  give  counsel 
upon  this  subject  without  the  general  concurrence  and  advice 
of  the  great,  and  I  cannot,  and  dare  not,  decide  concerning  it 
of  myself.  If,  in  the  interim,  there  should  befal  any  cause 
of  trouble,  (^rom  which  may  God  preserve  us,)  and  if  it  should 
please  your  m^esty  to  inform  me  of  it,  I  will  endeavour  to 
assist  you  with  my  advice  and  services,  according  to  my 
knowledge  and  my  power."^ 

»  Hiacm.  Op.,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  «  Ibid. 
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III.  A  letter  to  the  emperor  Chorlea  le  Gros,  eogaging  him 
to  8U|K.*riiitend  the  cnhication  of  the  two  young  kings  of  France, 
Ijoiiis  ill.  iind  Citrloinmi,  and  to  provide  them  with  good 
coiinrillorH. 

I V.  A  h)n<^  hotter,  addrefMcd  to  the  grandees  of  westers 
FniiKo,  who  luul  consulted  lliiicmar  concerning  the  govere- 
ineut  of  kin<;  CaHoumn,  hi  which  he  trantunits  to  them  loM 
4'xtru('ts  fn>in,  [MM'hiip»  an  entire  copy  of,  the  woric  of  Aw- 
hard,  dt:  ortUnv  pftlatii,  in  which  ia  exhihited  Cluu:lomagne*i 
ii)<>thu<l  of  <;ov<;rninuiit,  and  of  wiiicli  1  have  already  treated.' 

V.  Fiiiuily,  advice  ii})on  the  government  of  CarlomsBb 
a<Uh*e»i.s(Ml  to  t!ie  biMho])})  of  hiri  kingdom  in  882,  the  year  of 
Ilinciiiarri  death,  mid  written  at  Kpemay,  where  he  had  joBt 
(K'd  from  his  epis<M)pHl  town,  besieged  by  the  Noimansi  flO 
niuch  did  the  afliiirs  of  the  states,  in  the  government  of  which 
he  had  assisted,  (continue  to  cngo^  him. 

Wc  murit  not  believe  that  tliitt  desire  of  political  importsneet 
this  court  iK)piiIarity  whieh  Ilincmar  constantly  eijoyedy  ooK 
nothing  to  the  in<lependence,  suy,  rather,  to  the  pride  of  tto 
bishop,  lie  wafl  not,  im  you  have  Aeen,  of  the  number  of 
those  insolent  and  Hhufilin<i;  prelates  who,  under  Louis  1b 
Debonnain*  and  Charles  le  Chauve,  delighted  in  homiliatim 
royalty  befon^  them;  but  he  profeH^ed,  as  a  general  porftioa, 
the  prineiplcM  ufKni  which  thvir  pretenaionfi  were  founded,  sadp 
more  than  one**,  he  opposed  to  the  desires  of  the  tcmponl 
power,  Ian<j;uuf^c  very  ktimilar  to  theirs.  We  read,  in  Ub 
tnuitise  upon  the  divorce  of  Lothaire  and  Teutberge^  a  quami 
of  which  1  have  already  spoken: 

''  Some  wise  men  say  that  their  prince,  being  king,  is  nsl 
subject  to  the  laws  or  to  the  judgments  of  any  one,  unleM  it 
be  God  himself ....  wlio  made  him  king ....  and  tbat»  ai  hs 
must  not,  whatever  he  may  have  done,  be  exoommuniealei 
by  his  bishops,  fto  he  cannot  be  judged  by  other  bishops;  ftr 
(vod  alone  has  a  right  to  command  him  ....  Suoh  is  not  ths 
language  of  a  catholic  Christian;  it  is  full  of  Uasphenj  i 


oi'  the  spirit  of  evil ....  The  authority  of  the  apostles  SMS 
»fc 


that  kings  ou^ht  to  be  subject  to  those  whom  it 

the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  who  watch  over  their  souly  in  oriv 

tiiat  this  task  may  not  be  a  source  of  trouble  to  thflis.    Us 
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Messed  pope  Qelasius  wrote  to  the  emperor  Anastasius: 
'  There  are  two  principal  powers  bj  which  this  worid  ia 
goyemed:  the  pontifical  authority  and  the  royal  dignity;  aai 
the  authority  of  pontiffs  is  so  mudi  the  greater,  inasmaoh  aa 
tiiey  must  acoount  to  the  Lord  for  tiie  aoiihi  of  kings  them* 
aelTea.' ....  When  it  is  said  that  the  king  is  not  salgeetto  the 
Inrs  or  judgments  of  any  one,  save  God  ahme,  no  more  thaa 
»Ee  tro^  is  said,  if  he  be  in^ed  king  as  his  name  indicates 
him  to  be.  He  is  called  king  because  he  rules  and  govens; 
if  he  governs  himself  accord^  to  the  wiU  <^  GMI,  if  he 
directs  the  good  in  the  right  way,  and  corrects  the  wicked,  in 
crder  to  1^  them  from  the  bad  way  into  the  good,  then  h^ 
m  tdng,  and  is  subject  to  no  judgmont  save  that  of  GMl 
akMie . . . . ;  for  laws  are  made,  not  for  the  just,  but  for  tiae 
unjust, ....  but  if  he  be  an  adulterer,  a  murderer,  partial,  «r 
avaricious,  then  ought  he  to  be  judged,  in  secret  or  in  puUks^ 
by  the  bishops,  who  are  the  throne  of  God."* 
•  Assuredly,  the  maxims  of  ecdesiastacal  sovereiga^  were 
mtfT9t  uKHre  £oinnsIty  set  forth. 

Im  fact,  the  life  of  Hincmar  was  full  of  ads  of  lesistaiice  tD 
ttm  very  sovereigns  whom  he  served  with  most  seal,  and  his 
haigaage  towards  them  was  that  of  the  most  inflexible  haugh- 
liaess.     I  will  cite  but  cme  example: 

i  £i  881,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  m.,  a  dispute  had 
iOOBired  between  this  prince  and  the  council  of  Fismes, 
liPflhing  the  election  of  a  bishc^  of  Beauvais;  the  kiilg  had 
■wtected  and  ob^nately  supported  a  clergyman,  named 
Oincre,  whom  the  council  thought  unworthy.  Hincmar 
note  to  Louis: 

-  ''As  regards  what  you  have  written  to  us,  saying  that  you 
■in  do  nothing  other  than  what  you  have  already  done,  krow 
if  you  do  it  not,  God  will  himself  do  that  whidi  is 
to  him.  The  emperor  Louis  (le  Debonnaire)  did 
Mft  Ihre  so  many  years  as  his  father  Charles.  King  Charles 
|p»  Oiauve),  your  grandfather,  did  not  live  so  many  years 
i9  liis  father;  your  own  father  (Louis  le  B^ue)  did  not 
■re  so  many  years  as  his  &ther;  and,  even  whUe  living 
MNst  that  pomp  in  which*  your  father  aad  gran^ther  lived 
lA  Compiegne,  cast  your  eyes  where  ycfur  father  rests;  assd, 

1  Hincm.  Op.,  de  Divort.  Loth.  «t  Teiilli.,  Yol.  i,  p.  699—095. 
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if  you  do  not  know,  ask  where  your  grandfather  died  and 
reposes;  and  do  not  let  your  heart  swell  before  the  face  of 
Ilim  who  died  for  you  and  for  us  all,  and  who  afterwards  rose 
from  the  dead,  to  die  no  more.  And  be  sure  that  you  must 
die:  you  know  not  at  what  day,  nor  at  what  hour;  and  you 
have  therefore  need,  as  we  all  have,  of  being  ever  ready  for 
the  call  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  You  will  pass  away  soon;  but  the 
holy  church,  with  its  heads,  under  Christ,  its  sovereign  bead, 
according  to  his  promise,  shall  never  pass  away."* 

I  might  multiply  these  quotations:  the  writings,  like  the 
entire  life  of  Hincmar,  prove  that,  without  carrying  them  as 
far  as  rebellion  and  usurpation  of  the  civil  power,  he  professed, 
concerning  the  relations  of  the  two  powers,  all  the  maxims 
which,  since  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  had  developed  them- 
selves in  the  Gallo-Frankish  church,  and  that  he  knew,  when 
need  was,  to  take  advantage  of  them  as  means  of  re- 
sistance. 

As  regards  his  relations  with  another  power,  with  the 
foreign  sovereign  of  the  church,  the  pope,  they  are  more 
ditticult  to  determine,  as  also  are  the  ideas  which  he  enter- 
tained upon  this  subject;  there  is  much  contradiction  and 
uncertainty  touching  this  matter.  Hincmar  appears  often 
to  have  been  in  high  favour  at  Eome:  Leo  IV.,  upon  sending 
him  the  pallium^  gave  him  the  right,  which,  (said  be,)  had 
scarcely  ever  been  given  to  other  archbishops,  of  wearing  it 
every  day.  Adrian  IL,  John  Vin.,  shaped  their  condnct 
by  his  advice,  and  accorded  to  him  all  that  he  asked  of  them. 
In  the  great  struggle  of  Nicholas  L  against  king  Lothaire, 
concerning  "Waldrade  and  Teutberge,  Hincmar  took  the  part 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  supported  its  cause,  and  received  from 
it  many  marks  of  esteem  and  good  will.  Upon  other  occa^ 
sious,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  him  not  only  opposing  bat 
combating  the  court  of  Rome,  by  which,  on  such  occasioiifli 
he  is  very  ill-treated.  I  have  already  spoken  to  you  of  the 
check  he  met  with  in  the  affair  of  Rothade,  bishop  of  SoisBons.* 
I  will  instance  another  matter  in  which  Nicholas  the  Eint 
was  not  more  favoui*able  to  him.  Ebbo,  the  predecessor  of 
Hincmar  in  the  see  of  Reims,  had  appointed  a  certaia 
number  of  priests  or  deacons,   among  others,  one  called 

»  Hincm.  Op.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  199.  '  Lecture  27. 
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Wulfad:  it  was  maintained  that  this  appointment  was  not 
canonical;  that  Ebbo,  not  having  been  legitimate  archbishop 
of  Reims,  had  not  possessed  the  right  of  conferring  orders, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  these  pretended 
clergymen.  In  853,  the  question  was  carried  before  the 
council  of  Soissons,  and  after  a  long  and  curious  process, 
whether  it  was  by  the  influence  of  Hincmar,  or  by  the  real 
opinion  of  the  council,  the  priests  and  deacons  ordained  by 
Ebbo  were  dismissed.  They  appealed  to  Rome;  and,  in 
866,  Nicholas  the  First  commanded  the  revision  of  the 
matter:  a  new  council  took  place  at  Soissons;  and  the  pope 
addressed  to  the  assembled  bishops  a  long  letter,  in  which 
the  conduct  of  Hincmar,  in  that  of  853,  was  harshly 
censured : 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  we  saw  the  archbishop  sometimes 
laying  aside,  sometimes  reassuming  his  rights;  sometimes 
submitting  himself  to  the  council,  sometimes  presiding  over 
it;  by  turns,  the  accused,  accuser,  and  judge;  ruling  all 
things  after  his  own  fancy,  changing  his  part  unceasingly,  and 
thus  taking  the  semblance  of  a  certain  animal,  which  is  not 
always  of  one  and  the  same  colour."  * 

Opposed  by  such  reproaches  and  by  the  influence  of 
Charles  le  Chauve  himself,  who,  this  time,  showed  favour 
to  his  adversaries,  the  predominance  of  Hincmar  in  the  Gallo- 
Frankish  church  failed;  the  dismissed  clergymen  were  re- 
established in  their  canonical  rank;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  discretion  which  the  pope  recommended  them  to  observe 
towards  Hincmar  in  their  conquest,  the  defeat  was  a  marked 
one  for  him. 

The  same  struggle  with  the  same  result  was  renewed  upon 
other  occasions,  with  the  detail  of  which  I  will  not  occupy 
your  time.  Upon  such  occasions,  we  find  Nicholas  the  First 
sometimes  keeping  fair  with,  sometimes  severely  reprimanding 
Hincmar;  and  the  latter,  upon  his  part,  in  his  correspondence 
with  tlie  pope,  appears  singulai'ly  embarrassed  and  fluctuating 
in  his  maxims  and  language.  Sometimes  he  himself  reco- 
gnises, and,  in  magnificent  terms,  proclaims  the  sovereignty 
of  the  pope;  sometimes  he  defends  the  rights  of  archbishops 
and  of  bishops,  and  seems  even  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 

*  Labbe,  C'oiicil.,  vol.  viii.,  col.  834. 
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national  independent  church;  and  then  he  presentlj  abandons 
all  that  he  has  said  upon  the  subject,  as  if  he  £E»red  to  be 
accused  of  maxims  and  intentions,  which,  neyerthekfls,  he 
could  not  suppress,  which,  haply,  he  wished  to  become  ^spftk- 
rent.  His  letters  to  the  pope,  inserted  bj  Fzodoord  in  Us 
Histoire  de  PEglise  de  ReimSy  betray,  at  ereiy  word,  this 
uncertainty  of  ideas  and  desires. 

All  things  considered,  and  remembering  the  vast  differ- 
ence of  mind  and  times,  there  was,  in  the  situation  and 
conduct  of  Hincmar,  whether  towards  the  dvil  power  or  the 
papacy,  some  analogy  Tvdth  the  situation  and  conduct  of  Bo^ 
suet,  in  nearly  similar  questions,  in  the  seventeenth  oentmy. 
Not  that  these  two  great  bishops  bear  the  least  resemblance 
to  one  another  as  writers:  a  talent  for  writing,  a  geniiia  ftr 
expression,  brilliancy  of  imagination  and  style  were  whdlj 
wanting  to  Hincmar;  and,  looking  merely  to  hia  works^  tlie 
idea  would  never  arise  of  tracing  any  rdation  between  bin 
and  Bossuet.  But  when  we  look  deeper,  the  ankktgy  beeomes 
substantial,  and  the  two  men  are  explained  and  docidated  one 
by  the  other.  Through  all  the  flnctoationsy  all  the  ohai^ 
of  his  language,  we  recognise  in  Hincmar  a  firm  and  boU 
mind,  a  power^  logician,  who,  when  he  had  once  oonoeiTed 
a  principle  or  a  system,  unfolded  its  consequences  skilialy', 
and,  in  the  freedom  of  his  thought,  followed  them  withoat 
hesitation  to  their  last  results.  But  he  was,  at  the  same  tnas^ 
a  man  of  strong  conmion  sense,  and  of  great  practical  midar- 
standing,  who  saw  what  obstacles  were  opposed  to  his  ideas  ^ 
external  circimistances,  and  did  not  allow  himsdf  to  be  d^ 
ceived  by  the  seduction  of  logic,  concerning  the  poasifailitj  or 
expediency  of  their  application.  In  writing,  he  laid  down  or 
deduced  maxims  with  that  loftiness  of  thought  which  seemi  to 
delight  in  its  own  bold  and  free  development.  In  actin||^  M 
fact,  no  detail  of  the  true  situation  escaped  him;  he  < 
bended  all  that  ought  to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  ] 
all  that  was  required  in  order  to  succeed;  he  wisely  i 
the  possible,  and  attempted  that  and  no  more.  HeaeetkB 
embarrassment  which  sometimes  appears  in  his  ideas  aal 
words;  sometimes  it  is  the  logician,  sometimes  the  raaa  of 
business  that  predominates;  he  fluctuates,  so  to  speak,  la- 
ccasingly  between  the  strict  stedfastness  of  his  thought  tnd 
the  practical  impartiality  of  his  reason. 
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Thus  it  was  with  Bossuet,  placed  in  very  different  society 
and  circumstances.  That  lofty  genius,  that  simple  and  irre- 
sistible reasoner,  who  arrived,  by  a  glance,  at  the  last  conse- 
quences of  a  piinciple,  and  grasped  them,  like  a  club,  to  let 
them  fall  at  a  single  blow,  upon  the  head  of  hi^  adversaries, 
more  than  once  exhibited  liimself,  in  practice,  uncertain,  dila- 
tory, anything  but  logically  strict,  inclined  to  cautious  and  to 
middle  courses.  Was  this  mei*e  weakness  of  soul,  compliance, 
and  a  tendency  to  yield?  Sometimes  perhaps,  but,  assuredly, 
not  always.  Another  cause  led  to  this  contrast.  When  the 
mind  of  Bossuet  was  free  and  in  the  presence  only  of  its  ideas, 
whatever  might  be  the  system  upon  which  he  was  engaged, 
whether  it  concerned  the  pontifical  power  or  a  national  church, 
authority  or  free  inquiry,  and  whether  he  wished  to  attack  or 
to  defend  it,  he  boldly  embarked,  as  M.  Turgot  expresses  him- 
self, upon  the  faith  of  an  idea,  and  voyaged  at  full  sail  as  far 
as  It  would  carry  him  ;  but  when  it  became  necessary  to  act, 
when  he  was  called  upon  actually  to  regulate  the  relations  of 
diiferent  powers,  of  different  rights,  then  all  the  considera- 
tions, all  the  ditHculties  of  action  presented  themselves  to  him; 
he  saw  what  was  required  by  his  times,  by  the  state  of  society 
and  of  mind;  the  clear  perception  and  impartiality  of  his  good 
sense  suppresscHl  the  boldness  of  his  thought;  and  a  prudence 
and  caution,  which  seemed  like  servile  compliance,  took  the 
place  of  that  intractable  dialectic  and  of  that  haughty  elo- 
quenc<i  which  lat(^ly  charact(?rized  him.  It  is  a  difhcult  pro- 
blem to  ally  the  height  and  rational  consequence  of  philosophy 
with  the  flexibility  of  mind  and  the  common  sense  of  the  prac- 
tical man.  llincmar  and  Bossuet  did  not  solve  it;  but  they 
knew  how  to  i)lace  themselves,  by  turns,  under  the  two  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  :  th(»y  deemed  themselves  capable,  if  not 
of  reconcilin]!];,  at  least  of  playing  the  two  i)ai'ts,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  supi'riority  that  casts  their  deficiencies  into  relief. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  having  paused  awhile  upon  this 
analogy,  which  seems  like  a  digressicm;  but  to  be  just  towards 
great  mmi,  we  must  understand  them  well;  and  in  order  to 
understand  them,  we  must  turn  for  a  long  time  around  them, 
for  they  havcj  a  thousand  different  faces  to  show  us. 

II.  Within  his  diocese,  in  ecclesiastical  administration  pro- 
perly so  calhid,  Iliiieinar  had  no  such  difliculties  to  surmount; 
he  was  alone,  and  master;  he  could,  at  least  almost  always. 
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regulate  facts  according  to  his  ideas;  he  governed  despoti- 
cally, sometimes  even  tyrannically,  but  generally  with  wisdom^ 
and  to  the  true  interest  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  faithful  who 
were  under  him.  We  have  written  monuments  of  his  govern- 
ment; that  is  to  say,  capitularies,  addressed  to  his  priests,  as 
tho.se  of  kings  are  addressed  to  their  courts,  miisi  damMe^ 
or  other  agents.  The  capitularies  of  Ilincmar  which  remain 
to  118,  are  of  four  different  epochs.  The  first,  addressed  in 
8«52,  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  after  an  assembly  of  the  same 
clergy,  held  at  Reims,  under  his  presidency,  contain  forty- 
three  articles,  of  which  seventeen  are  in  the  form  of  precepts 
iiI>on  the  cf>nduct  of  priests,  and  twenty-six  in  that  of  inter* 
rogations  and  inquiries  upon  the  same  subject.  The  second, 
in  three  articles,  are  of  the  year  857;  the  third,  in  five  arti- 
cles, of  874;  the  fourth,  in  thirteen  articles,  of  877.^  These 
capitularies  are  generally  yery  judicious;  their  object  is  either 
to  recommend  to  the  clergy  regularity  of  behaviour^  kiAw- 
ledge,  and  a  gentle  and  legal  administration,  or  to  prevent  the 
vexations  of  the  archdeacons,  who  were  placed  between  the 
simple  priest  and  the  bishop,  and  who  often  oppressed  those 
wlio  were  under  them,  or,  finally,  to  protect  the  diocese 
against  the  invasions  of  the  civil  magistrate,  the  disorders  tnd 
the  depredations  of  the  laity,  &c.  Tliey  bear  witness  to  in 
active,  provident,  and  skilful  government,  one  that  was  taken 
up  with  the  advancement  of  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of 
its  ol)jects. 

III.  I  litherto,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  you  in  Hincmar, 
the  s[)iritual  or  temporal  governor,  the  bishop  or  councillor  of 
kings.  It  remains  for  us  to  consider  him  in  his  intellectual 
activity  as  theologian;  and  this  is  the  point  of  view  which  in 
tlie  present  day,  at  least,  and  in  the  questions  upon  which  we 
are  now  occupied,  is  the  most  important  to  us. 

Christian  theology  suffered,  at  this  epoch,  that  is  to  raj»  in 
the  course  of  the  ninth  century,  a  revolution  which  has  not 
generally  been  recognised.  From  the  sixth  to  the  eighlfc 
century  it  had  been  dormant,  ns,  indeed,  had  been  eveiy  de* 
partment  of  human  tliouglit.  We  do  not  find  that  any  greit 
religious  questions  were  discussed  in  this  period  :  there  were 
bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  but  no  theologians.  It  was  under 

»  Ilincin.  Op.,  vol.  i.,  p.  7  1()— 741. 
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Charlemagne  that  theological  discussions  recommenced;  you 
remember  that  we  then  met  with  discussions  upon  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  and  intellectual  activity,  once  set  in  motion 
in  this  direction,  ceased  not  to  advance  in  iU  But  it  soon 
changed  its  character.  Created  in  the  first  five  centuries  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  fathers,  Christian  theology,  even  in 
combating,  received  the  impress  of  that  ancient  civilization, 
in  the  bosom  of  which  it  had  been  bom.  The  system  of  dog- 
mas, put  forth  and  arranged  by  St.  Basil,  St.  Athanasius,  St, 
Jerome,  St.  Hilary,  St  Augustin,  &c.,  differed  essentially 
from  all  the  systems  of  the  stoics,  platonists,  peripatetics,  neo- 
platonists,  &c.,  and  yet  it  connected  itself  with  them;  it  was 
a  philosophy,  a  doctrine,  of  which  the  decisions  of  the  church 
were  not  the  only  source,  nor  its  authority  the  only  support. 
When,  after  a  sleep  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  theolo- 
gical movement  recommenced  in  the  west,  the  fathers  of  the 
first  centuries,  especially  St.  Augustin,  were  regarded  as  irre- 
fragable authorities,  as  masters  of  the  faith.  They  were  to 
the  theologians  who  then  began  to  arise,  what  the  apostles 
and  the  holy  books  had  been  to  themselves.  But  the  condi- 
tion of  society,  both  civil  and  religious,  was  completely 
changed;  and  the  new  theologians,  in  adopting  the  fathers  as 
masters,  found  it  impossible  to  reproduce  or  even  to  imitate 
them.  There  was  an  abyss  between  the  theology  of  the  first 
five  centuries,  which  was  born  in  the  bosom  of  Roman  society, 
and  the  theology  of  the  middle  ages,  which  was  born  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Christian  church,  and  truly  commenced  in  the 
ninth  century.  I  cannot  pretend  to  treat  in  this  place  of  the 
new  and  important  question  of  their  difference  and  its  causes; 
I  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  its  existence,  by  the  way,  and 
in  one  particular  subject. 

Two  kinds  of  religious  questions  re-appeared  at  this  period; 
Ist,  questions  purely  Christian,  that  is  to  say,  which  belonged 
especially  to  Christianity,  and  which  do  not  necessarily  arise 
in  all  religious  philosophies,  because  they  are  not  connected, 
or  are,  at  least,  very  remotely  connected,  with  the  general 
nature  of  man;  such,  for  instance,  are  the  questions  relating 
to  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Trinity,  transubstantiation, 
&c.  2nd,  general  questions  which  are  met  with  in  all  re- 
ligions and  in  all  philosophies,  because  they  arla^  itotcL  ^Xv^ 
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very  essence  of  human  nature,  as  for  instance,  the  qnestioa  of 
the  ongin  of  good  and  evil,  that  of  atonement,  thiit  of  firee- 
will  and  predestination,  8ec. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  first;  they  beknog  to  pore 
Christian  theology;  the  second  come  within  the  general  do- 
main of  thought.  I  will  select  from  the  latter  the  qneetioiu 
of  free-^nll  and  predestination,  to  which  I  have  already  catted 
your  attention,  that  arose  in  the  ninth  century,  and  upon 
which  Hincmar  and  all  the  great  minds  of  that  epoch  were 
long  and  intensely  occupied. 

1  pray  you  call  to  mind,  as  accurately  as  you  can,  the  stale 
in  which  we  lef^  this  question  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  after  the  struggle  of  St.  Augustin  and  his  diaeiplfli 
against  Pelagius  and  his  successors.  Two  great  heresiei 
present  themselves  to  our  view:  Ist,  that  of  the  Fdagiani 
and  of  the  an ti -Pelagians,  who  attributed  to  the  firee  c&oue 
and  free-will  of  man  the  principal  part  in  his  moral  life,  ani 
greatly  abridged  the  action  of  God  upon  the  human  aonl,  over 
which  they  yot  endcavoui*ed  to  preserve  it;  2nd,  that  of  tiM 
predestinarians,  who  well  nigh  annul  human  freedom,  and 
attribute  the  moral  life  and  destiny  of  man  to  the  direct  actioB 
of  the  Divinity.  We  have  seen  the  predestinarians  pretendim 
to  be  alone  the  faithful  disciples  of  St.  Augustin,  and  dedadng 
their  principles  from  his  works.  We  have  seen  St.  Augvitiii 
disowning  them,  refusing  to  abolish  human  freedom;  and  vf 
have  seen  the  cliureh,  after  his  example,  placing  henelf,  wiA 
more  good  sense  than  philosophical  consequence,  between  tiM 
two  parties,  condemning,  on  the  one  hand,  the  predestinariaiM^ 
on  the  other,  the  Pelagians  or  semi-Pelagians,  and  at  oaee 
maintaining,  without  reconciling,  the  freedom  of  man  and  thf 
all-i>owerful  action  of  divine  grace  upon  his  soul.  It  was  it 
this  point  we  left  the  discussion.* 

When  it  was  recommenced  in  the  ninth  centnrjy  mindi 
were  much  changed;  the  fathers  of  the  first  oentuiiaib 
St.  Augustin  among  others,  had  regarded  all  questioni^  «i 
especially  this,  under  a  triple -aspect:  1st,  as  phik»0|ikfln 
examining  things  in  themselves:  2nd,  as  heads  of  the  Kknidk 
charged  with  governing  it;  3rd,  as  teachers  of  the  fidtkt  anl 
called  upon  to  maintain  orthodoxy — ^that  is  to  say,  to  harve* 
nize  the  solution  of  all  questions  with  tlie  essential  principhl 

'  Lei'tiire  r». 
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of  Christianity.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  com- 
bination of  thcfse  variouH  characterH  was  calculated  to  exert, 
and,  in  fact,  did  exert  the  p^reatest  influence  upon  the  quarrel 
originated  by  PelagiuH.  Ju  the  ninth  century,  nothing  of 
the  kind  exinted;  niind»  had  no  lon^^er  tio  much  fre^om 
and  greatness;  no  one  wa»  any  longer  like  St.  Auguntin, 
at  once  a  philonopher,  head  of  the  church,  and  teacher  of  the 
faith;  tlie  theologians,  above  all,  had  become  total  strangers 
to  the  philosophical  point  of  view.  Their  doctrine  reposed 
exclusively  ujxm  the  texts  of  the  fathers  who  hod  preceded 
them,  and  apjilied  itscdf  only  to  the  de<luction  of  consequences 
from  rules  of  belief  already  laid  down.  From  the  epoch 
at  which  we  are  now,  the  essential  character  of  the  theo- 
logical spirit  is,  never  to  examine  thin;^s  in  themselves,  but 
to  judgf!  of  all  ideas  by  their  relations  to  certain  determined 
principles.  The  theologians  in  this  respect  have  jylayed  the 
same  part  in  modi^ni  Europe  as  was  played  by  the  juris- 
consults in  the  iiomim  world.  The  iionuin  jurisconsults 
did  not  examine  what  we  (;a]l  the  general  principles  of 
kw,  or  natural  law;  they  had  for  their  i)oint  of  departure, 
certain  axioms,  certain  hrgal  precedents;  and  thc;ir  skill  con- 
aiftUid  in  Hubtilly  unravelling  the  consc^rpu'iu'eH,  in  order  to 
apply  tiiem  to  particuliir  cuHt^s,  as  they  prescjnted  themselves. 
Thus  the,  Roman  juriseonsults  w(>re  l(>gi<*iuns  of  admirable 
ingenuity  and  aeeuraey,  but  they  were  iu;vcr  philosophers. 
The  tlieolofriauH  of  t\u*.  middle  ages  were  simihirly  constituted; 
they  applied  tlu^msi'lves  to  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  at- 
tainefi  the  same  <;xeell<;nees — namely,  accuracy  ami  logical 
Bubth^ty — and  f<*ll  into  the  same  faults — namely,  want  of 
Bttention  to  facts  tii(*mselves,  and  of  any  feeling  for  r(!ulity. 

Now,  in  the  question  of  fn^c-will  and  grace,  in  particular, 
St.  Aii;.'iistiii  ha<l  laid  <lown  all  tlu;  prinei|>K'S.  His  d(x:trineH 
were  nnide  the  obligatory  ])oint  of  th^parture,  from  which  no 
one  darrd  to  confess  tliat  he.  deviated.  Whatever  opinion  a 
man  deHlrcd  to  maintain,  wlietluT  human  freedom  or  ])re- 
dcHtinution,  it  was  only  by  reasoning  upon  texts  of  St. 
AugUhtin,  and  taking  them  for  his  rule,  that  he  was  allowed 
to  defen<l  his  system.  The.  discussion,  in  short,  became  a 
matter  of  logic;  it  was  no  lon^^c-r  a  c|uestion  of  philosophy. 
It  was  under  this  bainier  and  tli(-s<' conditions  that  the  dispute 
recommeuei'd.     I  will  tell  you  how,  and  u]>on  what  occasion. 
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A  monk,  Saxon  by  birth,  named  Grottscbalk,  live< 
abbey  of  Fulda,  under  the  discipline  of  the  abbot 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  who  was  af 
archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  one  of  the  most  c( 
theologians  of  the  time.  Gottschalk,  we  know  not  i 
reasons,  did  not  wish  any  longer  to  remain  as  monk 
abbey,  and  he  succeeded  in  annulling  his  monastic 
ment  Raban  conceived  a  strong  antipathy  to  him 
account.  Gottschalk  quitted  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  an< 
into  that  of  Orbais,  situated  in  the  diocese  of  Soissi 
consequently,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Hincmar, 
bishop.  About  the  year  847,  Gottschalk  (it  is  no 
upon  what  occasion)  went  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Re 
returning,  he  stopped  in  a  valley  of  Piedmont,  at  tl 
of  a  count  of  the  place,  named  Eberhard.  There 
either  with  count  Eberhard,  or  with  Noting,  bishop  of 
who  was  also  staying  there,  long  theological  conversat 
he  maintained  that  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  elect 
reprobate,  were  equally  and  from  all  time  predestinate 
divine  omnipotence  and  omniscience  to  their  pre 
future  fate.  The  bishop  of  Verona,  shocked  at  this 
whether  because  it  was  new  to  him,  or  because  it  1 
been  repugnant  to  him,  denounced  it  to  Raban,  no\* 
archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  c< 
Raban,  already  prepossessed  against  Gottschalk,  wrote 
Eberhard,  informing  him  that  he  harboured  a  heret 
house.  Gottschalk,  accused,  departed  immediately,  ii 
defend  himself.  We  find  him  at  Mayence,  in  848,  ac 
to  Raban  a  justification  of  his  conduct.  But  it  i 
demned  by  the  council  which  assembled  the  same 
Mayence;  and,  by  order  of  the  council,  Raban 
Hincmar: 

"  Know,  your  Dilection,  that  a  certain  wanderin 
named  Gottschalk,  who  affirms  that  he  was  ordained 
your  diocese,  is  come  from  Italy  to  Mayence,  disse 
new  superstitions,  and  a  pernicious  opinion  concerning 
destination  of  Gt)d,  seducing  people  into  error;  for 
that  there  is  a  predestination  of  God,  as  regards  the 
well  as  the  wicked,  and  that,  in  this  world,  there  ar 
men  whom  the  predestination  of  God  forces  to  pi 
path  of  death,  not  being  able  to  correct  their  error  f 
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gin,  as  if  God  in  the  beginning  had  created  them  incorrigible. 
....  Having  lately  heard  this  opinion  from  his  own  mouth, 
at  a  council  held  at  Mayence,  and  having  found  him  incorri- 
gible, by  the  consent  and  order  of  our  very  pious  king  Louis, 
we  have  decided,  after  having  condemned  him,  as  well  as  his 
pernicious  doctrine,  to  send  him  to  you,  in  order  that  you 
may  retain  him  in  your  diocese,  from  whence  he  irregularly 
went  forth,  and  that  you  may  not  permit  him  any  longer  to 
teach  error,  and  seduce  the  Christian  people.  According  to 
report,  he  has  already  seduced  many  persons,  and  has  rendered 
them  less  devoted  to  the  work  of  their  salvation;  for  they 
say:  *  To  what  purpose  shall  I  labour  in  the  service  of  God? 
If  I  am  predestinated  to  death,  I  shall  never  escape  from  it; 
and  if  I  am  predestinated  to  life,  even  though  I  do  wickedly, 
I  shall,  no  doubt,  arrive  at  eternal  rest.' " 

Hincmar  was  at  bottom  little  of  a  theologian;  the  spirit  of 
government  and  practical  dexterity  predominated  in  him, 
and  he  had  not  made  a  very  attentive  study  of  the  fathers. 
When  the  letter  of  Raban  reached  him,  he  judged  of  Gotts- 
chalk  and  his  opinions  according  to  the  instinct  of  common 
sense,  rather  than  according  to  any  profound  and  extensive 
acquaintance  with  theology.  He  was,  moreover,  haughty  and 
despotic.  Gottschalk  agitated  the  faithful,  and  resisted  his 
superiors.  Hincmar  forthwith  (in  849)  condemned  him  by  a 
council  held  at  Kiersy-sur-Oise,  and,  thinking  to  subdue  him 
by  force,  ordered  him  to  be  publicly  scourged,  and  summoned 
to  retract  his  opinions  and  to  cast  his  writings  into  the  lire. 
But  the  arrogance  of  despotism  can  never  force  the  obstinacy 
of  conscience.  Gottschalk  resisted  all,  and  was  shut  up  in 
the  prison  of  the  monastery  of  Hautvilliers,  where  he  was 
treated  with  extreme  severity. 

The  matter  soon  became  noised  about.  Hincmar  was  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  his  contemporary  theologians, 
nor  with  the  power  which  an  argument,  drawn  from  St. 
Augustin,  could  exercise  over  them.  Whether  from  pity 
for  Gk)ttschalk,  who  had  been  so  barbarously  treated,  or  rather 
through  the  prevalence  of  the  theological  spirit,  a  loud  clamour 
was  raised  against  the  conduct  of  the  archbishop  of  Reims. 
Some  very  influential  men  in  the  Gallo-Frankish  church, 
Prudence,  bishop  of  Troyes,  Loup,  abbot  of  Ferrieres, 
Batramne,  monk  of  Corbie,  and  many  othets,  ^VX^Oe.^^  \ci:s^ 
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nearly  all  at  the  same  time.  Tlicy  did  not  positively  take  the 
part  ol'  Gottsclialk,  but  they  declaimed  against  the  treatment 
which  he  hud  HufTered,  protested  against  the  meaning  that 
was  attributed  to  his  words,  and  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
prcidestination,  rej(5Cting  only  so  mucli  of  it  as  seemed  con- 
trary to  divine  justiee. 

Ilincmar  was  not  T)reparcd  for  such  a  storm.  lie  wrote  lo 
Rabun,  who  hud  drawn  it  u[>on  him,  to  persuade  him  to 
defend  what  they  had  thought  and  done  in  common;  Baban, 
intimidated,  did  not  write,  and  left  Ilincmar  cxpoeed  to  Aa 
danger  alone.  Seeking  upon  all  sides  for  champions,  the 
archbishop  of  lieims  addressed  liimself  first  of  all  to  a  priert 
of  Metz,  named  Amalaise,  who,  at  his  recjuest,  wrote  a  woii 
against  Gottsclialk,  which  is  now  lost.  A  man  of  much  taknt 
and  learning,  Scotus  Erigena,  concerning  whom  I  shall  soon 
speak  more  in  detail,  was  at  that  time  in  great  favour  at  the 
court  of  Charles  le  Chauve.  Ilincmar  persuaded  lum  to  write 
against  ])redc8tination,  and  he  readily  consented;  but  Erigena 
was  a  philosopher  and  a  free  thinker;  ho  made  the  fact  cf 
human  liberty  much  greater  than  any  other  had  represented 
it,  mingled  in  his  defence  a  number  of  opinions  repugnant  to 
the  the(»logical  world,  and  compromised  Ilincmar  instead  of 
serving  him.  Tlie  explosion  was  far  more  violent  against 
him  than  it  liud  been  against  the  archbishop  of  Reims;  oon- 
troversiul  writings  became  multiplied;  triumphant  theologians 
discovered  a  thousand  heresies  in  the  work  of  Scotus  lilrigeDi. 
The  churcii  of  Lyons,  in  particular,  under  its  archbishop 
liemi,  to(»k  a  very  uctive  part  in  tliis  war.  An  ill -suppressed 
struggle  had  always  existed  between  the  south  and  north  of 
Gaul.  The  soutli  of  Gaul  had  iireseiTcd  more  considerable 
renjains  of  Roirmn  civilization;  the  clmracter  of  tlic  north wu 
much  more  (iennun.  The  archbishop  of  Lyons  was  the  most 
important  prelate  oi'  southern  Gaul,  as  the  ardibishop  of 
R(Mms  was  the  most  important  of  northern  GauL  The 
rivalry  of  sees  became  coupled  wiUi  the  opposition  of  doc- 
trines. Compromised  by  his  writers,  Hincmar,  in  order  to 
d(^fend  himself,  had  recourse  to  the  arms  of  authority.  A 
council,  held  at  Kiersy,  in  8.'>3,  laid  down,  in  four  article^ 
the  opinions  which  it  pronounced  orthodox  upon  this  nuUter, 
and  Gottschalk  found  himself  condemned  thereby  for  the 
second  time.    But  iUq  (vrchbiahop  of  Lyons  was  abo  nhfe  lo 
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invoke  councils  and  to  cause  articles  to  be  written;  and 
he  summoned  one  at  Valence,  in  806,  and  the  articles  of 
Kiersj  were  condemned  by  it  in  their  turn.  Hincmar  again 
invoked  the  aid  of  learning  and  argument;  but  this  time  he 
determined  to  entrust  the  task  to  no  one,  and  he  himself,  in 
867  and  8o9,  wrote  two  works  upon  predestination,  of  which 
one  is  lost;  the  other,  which  remains  to  us,  is  addressed  to 
Charles  le  Chauve,  and  is  divided  into  fortj-four  chapters, 
including  six  chapters  of  epilogue.  The  whole  course  of  the 
controversy  is  lierein  reproduced,  with  a  great  display  of 
theol(^cal  erudition;  but,  in  reality,  the  theological  spirit  is 
wanting;  there  is  more  of  good  sense  exhibited  in  the  general 
ideas  than  of  subtlety  in  ^e  argumentation;  and,  as  theolo* 
gians,  properly  so  called,  the  adversaries  of  Ilincmar  had  the 
advantage  over  him. 

His  works  failed,  therefore,  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  quarrel; 
and  the  matter  ended  by  its  being  carried  to  Rome,  like  all 
other  great  questions  of  the  time.  It  is  difficult  to  afi&rm 
that  Nicholas  the  First  took  any  positive  part,  or  that  he 
declared  either  one  or  other  of  the  opinions  to  have  been  the 
doctrine  of  the  church.  Nevertheless,  we  see  plainly  that  he 
inclined  to  the  ideas  of  Gottschalk,  and  to  the  canons  of  the 
councils  of  Valence,  confirmed,  in  8o9,  by  the  council  of 
Langres.  His  correspondence  and  his  conduct  in  this  matter 
are  imfavourable  to  Hincmar. 

The  dispute  was  thus  prolonged,  becoming,  however,  cooler, 
until  the  death  of  Gottschalk,  which  happened  suddenly  on 
the  30th  of  October,  868  or  869.  A  little  while  before,  when 
they  saw  him  very  ill,  the  monks  of  Hautvilliers,  where  lie 
was  in  prison,  consulted  Hincmar  as  to  what  they  were  to  do 
in  his  case:  the  inflexible  bishop  replied  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  retract  his  opinions,  and  that  other- 
wise they  must  refuse  him  confession  and  the  sacrament.  Not 
less  inflexible  than  his  persecutor,  Gottschalk  again  refused 
to  retract,  and  died  beneath  the  severities  which  he  was  suf- 
fering. Hincmar  survived  him  only  three  years.  He  died, 
in  his  turn,  on  the  21st  of  December,  882,  driven  from  his 
episcopal  city  by  an  incursion  of  the  Normans,  and  still 
engaged  in  writing,  at  Epernay,  where  he  had  taken  refuge. 

It  is  time  for  me  to  pause;  one  remark  will  conclude  my 
account  of  this  great  controversy.   You  may  s^^  tlii^fc  ^^^xi^sv^xs* 
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appearing  in  it;  the  three  Hpirits,  so  to  epeak,  of  which  the 
-co4^xi8tencc  and  the  struggle  for  a  long  while  constituted  the 
intellectual  history  of  niodem  Europe:  1.  the  logical  spirit 
which  predominated  among  theologians  by  profession,  en- 
gn;;ed  excluHivcly  in  arguing,  in  deducing  consequences  from 
principles,  which  were  never  called  into  question  ;  2.  the 
political  spirit,  peculiar,  in  general,  to  the  heads  of  the  church, 
who  were,  above  all,  charged  with  the  duties  of  government, 
and  were  much  more  engaged  with  the  practical  than  the  logical 
point  of  view,  with  business  than  discussion;  8.  finally,  the 
philosophical  spirit,  existing  in  certain  free-thinkers^  who 
yet  endeavoured  to  regard  things  in  themselves,  and  to  seek 
for  truth,  independently  both  of  practical  aim  and  predeter- 
mined princi]>le.  The  theological  spirit,  the  politiciil  spirit, 
and  the  ])hilosophical  s]>irit,  were  all  openly  at  work  in  this 
affair;  Ilincmar  represented  the  politicians,  Grottscbalk  tlie 
theologians,  Scotus  Krigena  the  philosophers.  The  last  I 
hav<>.  scarcely  more  than  named  to  you;  I  shall  treat  of  him 
at  full  in  my  next  lecture. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  LECTURE. 


Object  of  the  lecture — Of  tlie  pliilosopbical  spirit  in  the  9tli  century— 
Scotus  or  Erigena — His  country — Date  of  bis  birth — Tradition  respect- 
ing his  travels  in  Greece — He  settles  in  France,  at  the  court  of  Charles 
le  Chauve  —  Of  the  School  of  the  Palace  under  Charles  —  Ancient 
philosophy  studied  there — Encouragement  of  Scotus  Erigena — His 
learning — Relations  of  Christianity  with  the  Neoplatonism  of  Alexandria 
— Their  struggle — Attempt  at  amalgamation — History  and  pretended 
works  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite — Fundamental  differences  of  the  two 
doctrines :  1,  in  the  point  of  departure  and  the  method ;  2,  in  the 
bases  of  tlie  questions  —  These  differences  occur  between  Scotus 
Erigena  and  the  Christian  theologians  of  the  9th  century — Exammation 
of  his  works:  1,  De  ProBdestinatione ;  *2,  De  Divisione  Naturae — His 
celebrity  and  his  death — Recapitulation. 

I  REMINDED  you,  in  the  last  lecture,  of  the  two  fundamental 
elements  to  which  we  may  ascribe  the  intellectual  development 
of  modern  Europe:  Christianity,  on  the  one  part,  and  ancient 
literature  on  the  other;  Christian  theology  and  pagan  philo- 
sophy, religious  polemics  and  classical  learning;  already,  at 
the  end  of  flie  eighth  century,  at  the  moment  of  the  intellectual 
revival   of  Frankish   Gaul,   under   Charlemagne,   we  have 
leeognised  the  presence   of  these  two  elements  in  Alcuin, 
whom  we  considered  as  the  most  faithful  image  of  the  state 
of  the  mind  at  this  epoch.     In  proportion  as  this  influence 
developed  itself,  they  became  distinct  and  separate:  about  the 
ndddle  of  the  ninth  century,  two  men  appeared  to  us  as  the 
representatives,  one  of  the  theological,  the  other  of  the  philo- 
tophical  element.     I  named  to  you  Hincmar  and  John  Eri- 
gena; I  led  you  to  a  consideration,  in  the  history  of  Hincmar, 
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of  i\n*  tlii>(>l()(;i(Mil  life  of  \\w  tiimv.  let  U8  now  try  to  ascertain 
ii'  any  pliiloHopliiciil  Hfu  correHiMnidud  to  it;  it  Ih  from  the 
history  of*  tlohii  Krij^oiia  that  we  Hhall  loarn  it. 

Th(*ro,  cxiHtri  auiongst  sehohirn  inueli  uncertainty  respecting 
the  (hite  of  his  birtli  nnd  his  country.  The  uncertainty  re- 
HfxH'tinp;  his  country  appears  to  me  not  well  founded:  his 
double  name  indicatcis  it  eh^arly.  fl(»hn  Krigcnn,  or  John 
S(M>tus,  means  tlohn  of  Ireland.  Ireland  was  anciently  colled 
f>//i,  and  its  people,  wen*,  of  tli<*.  same  race  as  the  |)opulatioB 
of  the  liifj^hlamN  of  Scotland,  the  Scots.  The  name  firigena 
poiuts  out  therefore  his  country,  that  of  Seotus  his  race  and 
nation.  All  tlu*.  litth'  dilHculticis,  all  th(i  elaborate  coi^jccturei 
of  the  learned,  fall  to  th(i  ground  before  this  simple  fact. 

With  i*e.8])e(!t  to  the  date  of  the  birtli  of  John,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  determine  anything,  and  T  will  not  enter  upon  a 
minute  and  purposeless  diseussitm  of  this  subject.  AU  that 
can  b(i  aflirmed,  is  that  he  was  l>orn  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ninth  century,  from  the  year  8(X)  to  Hl«'3.  Wo  do  not  know 
where  he  passed  his  childhood,  or  where  he  followed  his  firrt 
studies.  The  ])eculiarities  of  his  knowledge,  however,  agree- 
ing with  natural  ])ro1)al)llities,  (;ive  rise  to  the  bidief  that  it 
was  in  Ireland.  Of  all  tlie  western  countricM,  Ireland  was 
as  you  know,  that  wh(>rein  letters  maintained  themselves  and 
prospered,  nmidst  the  <ren(Tal  confusion  of  Kuro|ie. 

A  tradition  which  we  find  prevailing  at  an  early  period. 
attributes  to  flohn  Seotus  travels  in  the  east,  in  (ircece 
particularly;  we  read,  in  a  inanuscri]>t  deposited  in  the  library 
of  Oxford,  a  j)assa;^(;  (»f  his  which  seems  to  point  ut  them: 

"  I  (juitted,"  said  he,  "no  jdace  or  temple  where  tlic  phi- 
losopiiers  were  accustomed  to  com]>ose  or  de|)osit  their  serreC 
Works,  without  inspecting  it;  and  then*,  was  not  one  amongst 
such  scli(»liirM,  ns  mii^ht  Ix*  supposed  to  possi^ss  any  knowledge 
of  pliilnsophical  writinfj^s,  whom  L  did  not  (luestion.**' 

Ill'  do<'s  not  indicate,  you  see,  any  place  or  piiriod;  yet  his 
words  siM-m  to  n-late  to  a  country  when*,  the  ancient  plilb- 
sophcrs  liv(Ml  and  laboured.  No  other  document  sheds  fur- 
tlicr  Ijfrht  upon  tiicse  travels;  and  the  knowledge  possewed 
by  .lolin  Kri«;»Mia  of  (irei»k  literature  dcM»H  not  appear  to  me 
u  conchisive  proof.     IIoW(!ver  the  case  may  have  been,  about 

I  WuoJ'h  //inf.  aud  .f  n(i<|ui(.  Cuin  rs.  Oittu,,  iu  M.  1074,  \o\.  i.  p.  l-*^ 
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the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  we  find  him  settled  for  life  at 
the  court  of  Charles  le  Cliauve.  There  has  also  been  much 
dispute  about  the  date  of  his  arrival;  it  has  been  placed  as 
far  forward  as  the  year  870;  but  the  error  of  this  appears  evi- 
dent to  me.  Many  documents  indicate  that  John  was  con- 
nected with  Saint  Prudence  before  the  latter  became  bishop 
of  Troyes  in  847.  It  was  probably,  therefore,  between  the 
years  840  and  847  that  John  Erigena  went  into  France, 
perhaps  attracted  thither  by  a  formal  invitation  from  Charles 
le  Chauve. 

History  gives  a  very  false  idea  of  this  prince  and  his 
court — not  certainly  under  the  political  point  of  view;  all 
that  it  says  of  the  weakness  of  the  government  and  the  falling 
condition  of  France  is  well  founded;  but  under  the  intellec- 
tual point  of  view  there  was  much  more  activity  and  liberty 
of  spirit,  much  more  taste  for  letters  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  School  of  the  Palace,  so  flourishing  under 
Charlemagne,  and  under  the  teaching  of  Alcuin,  had  greatly 
fallen  away  under  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  Louis  had  been 
engaged  much  more  with  the  church  than  with  science,  and 
much  more  with  the  religious  reibrm  of  the  monasteries  than 
with  the  progress  of  study.  The  School  of  the  Palace  was  thus 
a  subject  little  considered,  a  sure  proof  of  its  decay;  for  the 
•ocial  state  was  not  then  such  that  it  could  subsist  by  itself, 
and  without  powerful  protection.  Charles  le  Chauve  revived 
ill  he  summoned  thither  foreign  scholars,  especially  Irish 
and  Anglo-Saxons;  he  treated  them  with  marked  favour;  he 
appreciated  their  works  and  their  conversation,  and  lived  on 
nmiliar  terms  with  them.  The  School  of  the  Palace  resumed 
aaoh  a  splendour  tliat  contemporaries  were  struck  with  it  aM 
Jirilh  a  novelty.  To  judge  by  the  words  of  Herric,  a  monk 
«£  Saint  Germain  TAuxerrois,  and  of  Wandalbert,  a  monk  of 
:Rnin,  in  the  diocese  of  Treves,  the  prosperity  of  the  studies 

I  those  places  became  such  that  Greece  might  have  envied 
I  fortune  of  France,  and  that  France  had  nothing  for  which 
envy  antiquity.  There  is,  no  doubt,  great  monastic  em- 
sis  in  the  phrase;  but,  at  all  events,  the  public  at  the  time 
so  struck  with  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  court  of 
rles  le  Chauve,  that  instead  of  saying  the  School  of  the 

^lace  (Schola  Palatii)  they  said,   the  Palace  of  the  School 

?alatium  Scholie),  What,  then,  was  the  direction  of  mind 
B  u2 
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in  this  floarishiDg  school?  what  studieB  were  preferred?  We 
may,  I  think,  affirm,  that  ancient  philosophy  and  literature 
held  a  high  place  there.  Of  this  we  have  abundant  and 
apparently  undeniable  proofs. 

The  first  are  deducible  from  the  works  of  John  Erigent 
himself,  chief  of  the  School  of  the  Palace,  and  teacher  ttoe. 
Of  these  works,  ancient  philosophy,  as  you  will  presently  SM^ 
is  generally  the  object.  Not  only  did  the  original  woifa 
which  he  has  left  emanate  from  this  source;  not  only  did  he 
translate  many  treatises  of  the  Neoplatonic  school  oi  Alex- 
andria;  but  it  appears  certain  that  there  exist  in  manih 
script  in  many  libraries,  especially  in  that  of  Oxford,  eoai- 
mentaries  by  him  on  several  works  of  Aristotle;  and  in  die 
twelfth  century,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  peripatetic 
philosophy  resumed  in  the  west  a  despotic  empire^  Soger 
Bacon  lauded  Scotus  Erigena  as  a  very  fidthfol  and  dear- 
sighted  interpreter  of  Aristotle,  and  awarded  him  the  merit 
of  having  preserved,  pure  and  authentical,  certain  of  hii 
writings. 

It  is  said,  also,  that  Scotus  Erigena  applied  himeelf  to  die 
study  of  the  works  of  Plato;  and  in  some  aentenoes  d 
his  on  these  two  masters  of  antiquity,  he  has  passed  so  stroqg 
and  precise  a  judgment  upon  them,  as  to  n^;ative  the  sup- 
position that  he  knew  them  merely  from  the  writings  of  ce^ 
tain  of  their  disciples,  or  from  vague  traditionB.  Hie  caDi 
Plato  '<  the  greatest  philosopher  in  the  world,**  and  Arf**^ 
'^  the  most  subtle  investigator,  among  the  Greeks^  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  natural  things."  * 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  understood  Grreek  wA 
since  he  translated  the  treatises  attributed  to  fiionysias  the 
Areopagite,  and  gave  a  Greek  title  to  his  principal  mA 
There  is  also  reason  to  think  that  he  understood  Hebrew,  Iff 
far  the  most  unusual  accomplishment  of  his  time;  tottf  in  eitiv 
a  verse  of  Genesis,  he  corrects  the  Vulgate;  and  inrteadv 
saying,  as  St.  Jerome,  "  Terra  autemeraimvmbiBtei 
posita,'*  he  says,  "  Terra  erat  inanis  ei  vacua  ;**  a 
far  more  exact,  and  nearer  the  originaL^ 

Lastly,  a  celebrated  scholar  of  his  time^  named 

'  Scot.  Krig.,  De  Divislone  Nuturff,  vol.  i.  c.  33,  e.  10. 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  cliap.  20. 
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needed  Scotus  Erigena  as  director  of  the  School  of  the 
ice,  and  held  that  office,  until  the  death  of  Louis  le 
ue;  and  Mannon,  like  Erigena,  made  ancient  philosophy 
principal  study.  Many  contemporaries  praised  tlie  learned 
ires  which  he  gave  on  this  subject;  there  exists,  we  are 
red,  in  some  libraries  of  Holland,  commentaries  by  him 
?lato's  discourses  on  Laws,  and  on  the  RepubUc,  and  also 
Aristotle's  Ethics, 

Tere  all  these  indications  wanting,  or  were  they  to  prove 
orthy  of  credit — ^were  we  to  possess  no  direct  and  positive 
rtion  concerning  the  study  which  Scotus  Erigena  made 
le  Greek  philosophers,  the  language  of  his  contemporaries 
Id  reveal  clearly  the  tendency  and  character  of  his  w<Mrks. 
kVe  told  you  what  an  uproar  was  created  amongst  theolo« 
18  by  his  treatise  on  predestination,  written  at  tibe  request 
[incmar,  against  Gottschalk.  The  following  are  the  terms 
faich  Florus,  a  priest  of  the  church  of  Lyons,  immediatdj 
eked  him: 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  commences  the 
L  of  Florus,  '^  against  the  follies  and  errors  of  a  certain 
nmiptuous  man  named  John,  on  predestination  and  divine 
«ience,  and  the  true  liberty  of  human  thought. 
There  have  reached  us,  that  is,  the  church  of  Lyons,  the 
ings  of  a  certain  vain  and  ostentatious  man,  who,  disput- 
npon  divine  prescience  and  predestination  by  means  of 
nnents  of  a  purely  human,  and,  as  he  himself  boasts, 
(Mophical  kind,  has  dared,  without  assigning  any  reason, 
without  alleging  any  authority  from  the  scriptures  and 
'  ftthers,  to  affirm  certain  things,  as  though  they  ought  to 
eoeived*and  adopted  on  his  sole  and  presumptuous  asser- 
.  By  the  assistance  of  God,  readers,  who  are  £Edthful  and 
i  exercised  in  the  sacred  doctrine,  easily  judge  and  reject 
e  writings,  which  are  so  full  of  vanity,  falsehood,  and 
r,  and  which  offend  the  faith  and  divine  truth,  and  are  to 
Q  an  object  of  contempt  and  derision.  NeverUieless,  from 
t  we  have  heard  say,  this  same  man  is  much  admired  by 
ly  persons,  for  being  learned  and  versed  in  the  knowledge 
le  schools:  whether  by  speaking  or  writing,  he  casts  some 
oabt,  and  others  he  draws  away  with  him  in  his  error,  as 
igh  he  uttered  something  remarkable;  and,  by  the  vain 
pernicious  flow  of  his  words,  he  so  takes  possession  of 
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his  hearers  and  admirers,  that  they  no  longer  jield  theaudres 
to  the  divine  scriptures,  nor  the  authority  of  the  &then,  hut 
prefer  following  his  fantastic  reveries.  We  have,  therefive^ 
judged  it  necessary,  through  charitable  zeal,  and  for  the  sake 
of  our  city  and  our  order,  to  reply  to  his  insolence,"  &o.^ 

You  observe  that  the  character  of  the  writings  and  idm 
of  Scotus  Erigena  is  clearly  portrayed  in  the  accasatum  here 
put  forth  against  him;  he  is  denounced  for  ^rel^  kumoMf  andp 
according  to  his  own  words,  philoaophuxd  aiyumenU,  and  as 
being  learned  and  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  Ae  tckooU.  It 
was,  in  short,  as  a  philosopher  that  he  was  condemned.  In 
855,  the  council  of  Valence  decreed  as  follows : 

"  We  banish  absolutely  from  the  pious  ears  of  the  faithful, 
as  useless,  nay,  even  as  hurtful  and  contrary  to  the  troth, 
the  four  articles  (capitula)  adopted  with  so  little  foresi^ 
by  the  council  of  our  brethren,^  and  the  nineteen  oUier 
capitula^  very  foolishly  set  down  in  syllogisms,  wherein  no 
ability,  though  they  are  lauded  in  this  respect,  shines  in  the 
secular  point  of  view,  and  wherein  we  find  an  invention  of  the 
devil,  rather  than  any  argument  for  the  faith.  By  the  anthority 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  interdict  them  everywhere^  and  we 
think  that  those  who  introduce  novelties  ought  to  be  pimishedy 
in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  having  afterwards  to 
strike  harder."  * 

Some  years  after,  in  869,  the  council  of  Langres  lenewei 
the  same  sentence  of  condemnation  against  Scotus  ErigeMi 
Both  accusers  and  judges,  the  simple  clergy  and  the  ■inn 
blies  of  the  church,  were  then  unanimous  in  their  judgnMOt 
of  Scotus  Erigena,  and  the  character  of  his  works.  Let  w 
see  what  he  says  himself;  he  describes  and  paints  himsdf 
as  bis  enemies  have  painted  him. 

His  treatise  on  predestination  begins  thus: — 

'*  Since,  in  earnestly  investigating  and  attenuating  to  dii- 
cover  surely  the  reasons  of  tSi  things,  every  meana  of  sit* 
taining  to  a  pious  and  perfect  doctrine,  lies  in  that  i 


'  Vcterum  Auctorum  qui  ix.  g^culo  de  Pr^dtiiiiutttoHe  el  Ormiii 
siruftt  Opera  vt  Frugmenta,  published  by  the  president  Haagnin;  2  toL 
4to,  V.  i.,  p.  ObO.     Paris,  lOno. 

-  The  coimcil  of  Kiersy. 

'  The  uineteen  chapters  of  Scotus  ErigeDa's  treatiae  on  Preiewiimaiiom, 

^  Couuci]  of  Valeuce  in  bO-"*,  cnu.  4. 
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and  discipline  which  the  Greeks  call  philosophy,  we  think  it 
necessary  to  speak  in  a  few  words  of  its  divisions  and  classi- 
fications. '  It  is  believed  and  taught/  says  St.  Augustin, 
'  that  philosophy,  that  is,  the  love  of  wisdom,  is  no  other  than 
religion;  and  what  proves  it  is,  that  we  do  not  receive  the 
sacraments  in  common  with  those  whereof  we  do  not  approve 
the  doctrine.'  What,  then,  is  the  object  of  philosophy  but 
to  set  forth  the  rules  of  true  religion,  whereby  we  rationally 
seek  and  humbly  adore  God,  the  first  cause  and  sovereign  of 
all  things?  From  thence  it  follows  that  true  philosophy  is 
true  religion,  and  conversely,  that  true  religion  is  true  philo- 
sophy."^ 

Is  not  this  evidently  the  language  of  a  man  who  is  much 
more  a  philosopher  than  a  theologian,  and  who  takes  his  point 
of  departure  in  philosophy,  attempting  to  mix,  or  at  least 
to  reconcile  it  with  religion,  either  because  he  considers  them 
as  one  and  the  same  science,  or  because  he  has  need  of  the 
aliield  of  religion  to  protect  himself  against  the  attacks  of 
which  he  is  the  object? 

Again,  in  his  work  On  the  Division  of  Nature: — 

"  We  must  follow  in  all  things  the  authority  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  for  the  truth  is  there  enclosed  as  in  a  secret 
sanctuary;  but  we  must  not  think  that,  in  order  to  endow  us 
with  the  divine  nature,  the  holy  scripture  always  employs 
precise  and  literal  words  and  signs;  it  makes  use  of  simili- 
tudes, strained  and  figurative  expressions,  adapts  itself  to 
our  weakness,  and  raises,  by  a  simple  mode  of  teaching,  our 
dull  and  immature  spirits."  ^ 

Who  does  not  recognise  here  an  efibrt,  very  often  made, 
to  avoid  the  strict  interpretation  of  texts  or  dogmas,  and  to 
introduce  into  tlie  study  of  religion  some  liberty  of  thought, 
under  the  veil  of  explanation  and  allegory? 

We  cannot  doubt  it:  even  before  examining  deeply  into 
the  ideas  of  Scotus  Erigena,  and  judging  only  by  the  tradi- 
tions which  remain  to  us  respecting  his  works,  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  church  and  of  his  enemies,  and  by  his  own,  the 
philosophical  character  appears  vividly  in  the  life  and  spirit  of 
this  man;  he  difiers  from  theologians  essentially;  it  is  to 

'  Divina.  Pradest.  c.  i.,  col.  of  Mang.,  v.  i.  p.  221. 
"  Ue  Nat.  Divis.y  v.  i.,  c.  00. 
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antiquity  that  he  belongs,  it  is  of  ancient  knowledge  thtt  he 
discourses  to  his  contemi>oi*arie8. 

His  character  was  by  no  means  a  cause  of  disfavoor  with 
Charles  le  Chauve.  It  is  well  attested,  on  the  contnrj,  thtt 
Charles  of^en  attended  his  lectures,  took  a  livdj  interest  b 
tiiein,  and  consulteil  him  upon  all  the  afflun,  upon  all  the 
intellectual  difficulties,  so  to  speak,  whidi  arose  in  his  king^ 
dom.  An  anecdote  in  a  manuscript  of  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  a  chronicler  of  the  thirteenth  century,  will  show  you  to 
what  an  extent  the  familiarity  of  the  king  with  the  philoeopher 
was  carried: 

"  John,"  says  he,  "  was  seated  at  table  in  front  of  the 
king,  who  sat  at  the  other  side  of  the  table;  when  the  viands 
had  disa])])eared,  and  jokes  began  to  circulate,  in  a  light 
humour  and  af^er  some  other  pleasantries,  seeing  John  do 
something  which  shocked  the  Gallic  politeness,  the  king  re- 
buked him  mildly,  saying,  '  Quid  distai  uUer  soihtm  et 
JScotion  ?*  (what  separates  a  sot  from  a  Scot?)  *  Nothing  hot 
the  table,'  re])lied  John,  returning  the  quip  to  its  author.  > 

An'  not  these  the  liberties  of  a  licensed  beE-e^prk^  who 
believes  all  things  are  permitted  to  him  because  he  amuses 
and  pleases. 

It  was,  I  am  much  disposed  to  think,  this  encouragement 
of  Scotus  Erigena  by  Charles  le  Chauve,  that  suggested  to 
Hincniar  the  idea  of  gaining  his  interference  in  his  quarrel 
with  Gottschalk,  by  engaging  him  to  write  on  his  bdudf. 
Hincniar  (as  I  have  already  remarked)  was  more  of  a  poG* 
tioian  than  theologian,  more  filled  with  the  idea  of  governing 
than  reasoning,  and  rather  aiming  at  success  than  truth.  He 
found  himself  in  a  difficult  position;  most  of  the  thedlogiaiu 
of  Frankish  Gaul  were  rising  against  him;  the  cdefarated 
Kuban,  after  having  compromised  lum,  refused  to  support 
him.  Ho  applied  to  Scotus  Erigena,  wishing,  doubtless,  to 
profit  at  once  by  his  interest  and  by  his  knowledge,  and 
ho))ing  to  find  in  him  an  able  and  influential  defender. 

But  Hincniar  knew  not  what  an  ally  he  was  calling  to  his 
assistance,  and  in  what  a  strife  he  was  again  about  to  engagei 
In  order  to  make  clearly  understood  the  turn  which  the 
question  then  took,  and  the  part  wliich  Scotus  ErigNia 
phiytHl  in  it,  I  am  obliged  to  ascend  a  step  higher. 

*   iniliam  of  Mahnesbury,  in  his  uiipublishod  work,  De  i*lwil{/fritot. 
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Christianitj,  in  order  to  establish  itself,  had  had  to  vanqaish 
all  sorts  of  enemies,  governments,  nations,  priests,  and  pa- 
gans, civil,  as  well  as  religious  power,  and  laws  as  well  as 
customs.  But  in  the  intellectual  order,  the  Alexandrine  neo- 
platonism  had  been  its  sole  adversary. 

Properly  speaking,  it  was  between  the  Neoplatonists  of 
Alexandria,  wad  the  Christians,  that  the  question  lay.  From 
the  second  century,  some  attempts  had  been  made  by  the 
rival  schools  at  conciliating,  or  rather  at  amalgamating  the 
two  doctrines.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  died  in  220, 
and  Origen,  from  185  to  264,  were  disciples  of  the  Alexan- 
drine philosophy,  Neoplatonists  become  Christians,  and  who 
endeavoured  to  accommodate  their  philosophical  doctrines 
to  the  Christian  creeds  which  were  developing  themselves  and 
taking  the  form  of  a  system.  In  the  course  of  the  third  or  fourth 
centuries,  these  attempts  were  once  more  renewed:  but  it  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixth,  that  they  became  most  vigorous. 
The  victory  was  then  completely  on  the  side  of  Christianity; 
the  Alexandrian  Neoplatonism,  abandoned  by  princes,  and 
decried,  and  persecuted,  had  no  alternative  but  to  lose  itself 
in  the  bosom  of  its  enemy,  preserving  of  itself  only  so  much 
as  Christianity  would  consent  to  receive.  We  see,  indeed,  at 
that  time  most  of  the  philosophers  of  this  school,  become  or 
near  becoming  Christians,  blending  their  old  opinions  with 
their  new  faith,  by  endeavouring  to  make  them  agree.  To 
this  epoch  belongs,  for  example,  the  dialogue  of  Mne&a  of 
Gaza,  a  disciple  of  Hierocles,  entitled,  "  Theophrasttis ;  or  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  hody^^ 
and  that  of  Zacharius  the  Scholastic,  entitled,  *•  Ammonms; 
or  on  tJie  construction  of  the  world,  against  the  philoso- 
phers ;"  writings,  the  design  of  which  was  evidently  to  intro- 
duce into  the  theology  of  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Jerome,  and  St. 
Augustin,  such  ideas  and  forma  of  the  expiring  philosophy, 
as  would  accommodate  themselves  with  it.  There  were  then, 
assuredly,  many  more  works  of  this  kind  than  are  now  re- 
maining to  us  ;  the  proof  of  which  is,  that  they  were  com- 
posed with  a  view  to  being  ascribed  to  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, in  the  hope  of  thereby  enforcing  upon  them  more 
authority.  In  the  middle  of  this  fifth  century,  there  appeared, 
under  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  several  treatises 
bearing  the  character  which  I  have  just  deactWi^^*    ^^Saw-^- 
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si  us  the  Arcopagite,  was  one  of  the  moat  illtutrions  aamea  in 
Christian  traditions,  one  of  the  most  glorious  conquests  of 
nascent  Christianity.  He  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in 
the  17th  chapter  of  the  Acts  rf  the  Apostles.  This  diapler 
is  5:0  remarkable,  and  carries  in  itself,  independent! j  of  dD 
t^xtemal  evidence,  such  indications  of  authenticity^  that  I  b^ 
jour  permission  to  read  the  text  of  the  principal  psaasgen 
Nowhere  is  the  preaching  of  Christianity  in  the  midst  of  so- 
cient  society  painted  with  so  much  truth  and  deamess :  the 
2«acred  chronicler  relates  the  sojourn  of  St  Paul  at  Athens: 

''  Now  while  Paul  waited  for  them  at  Athens,  his  qpirit  wai 
stiiTcd  in  liim,  when  he  saw  the  dty  wholly  given  to  idolsliy. 
Therefore  disputed  he  in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jeiri»  and 
with  the  devout  persons,  and  in  the  market  daily  with  thontiisl 
met  with  him.  Then  certain  philosophers  of  the  epicureans  and 
of  the  stoics,  encountered  him.  And  some  said,  *  Wliat  will 
this  babbler  say?'  other  some,  *  He  seemeth  to  be  a  setttf 
forth  of  strange  gods:'  because  he  preached  unto  them  JeMi» 
and  the  resurrection. 

'*  And  tliey  took  him,  and  brought  him  unto  AreongM^ 
saying,  '  May  we  know  what  this  new  doctrine  whereof  ttoa 
spcakest  is?  For  thou  bringest  certain  strange  things  to 
our  ears:  we  would  know,  therefore,  what  these  thinga  mean." 
(For  all  the  Athenians  and  strangers  which  were  thm^  spoal 
their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell  or  hear  some  B0V 
thin<r.) 

''  Then  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars'  Hill,  and  said»— «Te 
men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  snptf^ 
stitious.  For  as  I  passed  by  and  beheld  yoor  deTotion%  I 
found  an  altar  with  this  inscription — To  ike  tinknawM  6mL 
Whom,  therefore,  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  uls 
you.  God  that  made  the  world  and  aU  things  therein^  sas- 
ing  tliat  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dweUeth  not  ia 
temples  made  witli  hands;  neither  is  worshipped  with  i 
hands,  as  though  he  needed  anything,  seeing  he  giveth  to  1 
life,  and  breatii,  and  all  things.  TbBt  they  shiMdd  seek  ll 
Lord,  if  hnply  they  miglit  feel  after  him,  and  find  him,  1 
he  b(;  not  far  from  every  one  of  us:  for  in  him  we  live^  and  I 
and  have  our  being;  as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  hate 
said.  For  we  are  also  his  oilspring.  Forasmuch,  then,  as  we 
aro  the  olfspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  god- 
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head  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silYer,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and 
man's  device.  And  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked 
at;  but  now  oommandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent: 
because  he  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  he  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousnets,  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained ; 
whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead. 

^'  And  when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some 
mocked:  and  others  said—-'  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this 
matter.'     So  Paul  departed  from  among  them. 

''  Howbeit,  certain  men  clave  unto  him,  and  believed:  among 
the  which  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite."^ 

Such  a  convert  would  naturally  have  been  cherished  by  the 
new  society:  accordingly,  since  that  epoch,  the  name  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  frequently  occurs  in  Christian 
narrations.  In  the  second  century,  particularly,  Saint  Justin, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  able  defenders  of  Christianity, 
menticms  him  on  several  occasions  with  h<mour.  Tradition 
relates  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  in  95, 
Dionysius  being  burnt  alive  at  Athens,  obtained  the  honours 
of  martyrdom.  The  fact  is  possible,  but  does  not  rest  on  any 
sure  proofs. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  truth  of  the  case,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  there  appeared  under  the  name 
of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  several  works  designed  to  effect 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Alexandrian  Neoplatonism  with 
Christian  theology;  they  are  entitied:  I.  On  the  Celestial 
Hierarchic  ;  2.  On  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  ;  3.  On  Divine 
Barnes;  4.  Mystical  Theology;  lastly,  to  the  dogmatic  writings 
are  subjoined  ten  letters.  The  forgery  is  evident:  the  books 
and  letters  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century:  facts  and  customs  which  did  not  belong  to 
the  Christian  church  before  that  epoch,  are  therein  men- 
tioned; and  at  every  step  we  meet  with  ideas  and  forms  of 
style,  of  which  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  could  not  have  had 
the  least  notion.  Accordingly,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century,  about  the  year  532,  at  Constantinople  itself,  Hjrpatius, 
a  rhetorician,  attacked  the  authenticity  of  these  pretended 
works  of  the  Athenian  senator.     But  they  agreed  very  well 

>  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  17,  ^er.  \<S— -"^V. 
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with  the  nature  of  an  attempt,  at  that  time  very  activelj 
prosecuted,  and  very  important  in  the  then  state  of  sodetj; 
their  object  was  to  effect  that  reconciliation,  that  amalgama- 
tion of  Cliristian  dogmas  with  Neoplatonic  ideas  which 
formed  the  intellectual  problem  of  the  age.  Public  crednlitj 
was  great,  true  criticism  almost  dormant;  the  writings  of 
which  I  speak,  easily  passed  into  circulation.  Several  Bcholan» 
amongst  others  Maximus  the  Confessor,  (in  622,)  added  com- 
mentaries to  them;  and  they  continued  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  illustrious  Christian  to  whom  they  had  been  attributed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century,  a  particular 
circumstance  gave  them  immense  popularity  in  the  west, 
and  especially  in  Prankish  Gaul.  A  Saint  Denis  passed  for 
having  been,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the 
apostle  of  the  (^auls  and  the  first  bishop  of  Paris.  It  entered 
the  heads  of  some  monks  to  maintain  that  this  Denis  and 
Dionysius  the  Areopa^ite,  were  one  and  the  same  man.  The 
Christianity  of  the  Gauls  was  thus  referred  to  an  antiquity 
far  more  remote,  and  mi;]^ht  thus  boast  of  a  far  more  illus* 
trious  founder.  In  814,  Uilduinus,  abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  the 
same  by  whom  Ilincmar  was  educated,  wrote  a  book,  entitled 
Areopagetica,  to  uphold  the  opinion  in  point.  It  rapidly 
gained  credit,  and  became  in  Gaul  a  sort  of  national  creed. 
The  works  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  were  fhmi  that  time 
forward  the  object  of  eager  curiosity,  and  in  824,  Michael  the 
Stammerer  sent  a  copy  of  one  of  them  to  Louis  le  Debonnure. 
The  precious  MS.  was  deposited  and  preserved  in  the  abbqr 
of  Saint  Denis;  but  it  was  in  Greek,  and  few  persons  oooU 
understand  it.  Charles  le  Chauve  engaged  Scotus  Erigena  to 
translate  it.  lie  undertook  this  translation,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  work  that,  of  all  others,  most  extended  the  fame  of 
his  learning  in  Gaul. 

Historically,  then,  the  character  of  the  works  of  ScoCui 
Erigena  is  incontestable.  He  was  in  the  ninth  century  the 
representative  and  interpreter  of  that  attempt,  commenced  ia 
the  second  century,  and  so  active  in  the  fifth,  at  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  Alexandrine  Neoplatonism  and  ChristiaB 
theology.  It  is  under  this  asi)ect  tliat  he  presents  himsdf  io 
tlie  succession  of  facts  and  proper  names.  He  was  the  lait 
link  of  that  chain  whose  first  link,  a  pious  delusion  hsd 
attempted  to  trace  to  Athens  herself,  to  the  bosom  of  tlM 
schools  of  ancient  philosophy. 
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Let  US  now  quit  history,  and  let  us  penetrate  into  the 
ideas  themselves:  let  us  judge  from  the  works  of  Scotus 
Erigena,  by  comparing  them,  on  the  one  hand,  with  those  of 
the  Neoplatonists  of  Alexandria— -on  the  other,  with  those  of 
the  Chnstian  theologians  of  his  time,  whether  they  indeed 
connect  themselves  with  Neoplatonian  doctrines,  and  vainly 
attempt  to  reproduce  them  and  infuse  them  into  Christianity. 

I  cannot,  as  you  may  easily  imderstand,  think  of  here 
offering  any  very  extensive  or  strict  comparison  between 
Alexandrine  Neoplatonism  and  Christianity.  I  am  forced  to 
limit  myself  to  a  few  broad  features,  to  the  most  general 
characteristics  of  the  two  doctrines;  they  will  suffice  I  hope, 
to  distinguish  them,  and  to  show  clearly  to  which  Scotus 
Erigena  properly  belonged. 

At  first  sight,  and  neglecting  minor  questions,  two  essential 
differences  are  remarkable  between  the  Alexandrine  Neopla- 
tonism and  Christianity.  1st.  Neoplatonism  is  a  philosophy, 
Christianity  a  religion.  The  first  has  human  reason  for  its 
point  of  departure;  it  is  to  her  that  it  addresses  itself,  her 
that  it  interrogates,  in  her  that  it  confides.  The  point  of 
departure  of  the  second  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  fact  exterior  to 
human  reason;  it  dictates  to,  instead  of  interrogating  her. 
From  thence  it  follows,  that  free  inquiry  predominates  in 
Neoplatonism;  it  is  its  fundamental  method  and  habitual 
practice;  whereas  Christianity  proclaims  authority  for  its 
principle,  and  proceeds  by  means  of  authority.  From 
thence  it  again  follows  that,  although  the  Alexandrine  Neo- 
platonism, to  judge  of  it  by  the  language  and  character  of  its 
writings,  presents  itself  under  a  profoundly  mystical  aspect; 
its  principle  at  the  bottom  is  rational;  whilst  primitive 
Christianity,  the  character  of  which  is  in  no  degree  mystical, 
which  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  positive  and  simple,  has, 
nevertheless,  a  supernatural  principle.  There  is,  then,  in  the 
starting  points  of  these  two  doctrines,  a  radical  difference. 

2nd.  If  we  pass  over  this  question  of  the  point  of  de- 
parture, and  of  the  preliminary  method  of  every  philosophy, 
and  examine  ideas  to  the  very  bottom,  a  second  essential 
difference  will  strike  us.  The  main  doctrine  of  Alexandrine 
Neoplatonism  is  pantheism,  the  identity  of  substance  and 
being,  individuality  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  simple 
phenomenon,  of  a  transitory  fact.     Individuality,  oil  t\i%  ^o^- 
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trarj,  is  the  fundamental  belief  of  Christian  theologj.  The 
Grod  of  the  Christians  is  a  distinct  being,  who  communicates 
and  treats  with  other  beings,  to  whom  the  latter  address 
themselves,  who  replies  to  them,  whose  existence  la  sovereigii, 
but  not  sole.  Among  manj  other  indications,  the  diversitj 
of  the  two  doctrines  reveals  itself  dearly  in  the  idea  wfaidi 
they  respectively  involve  concerning  man's  future  state  beTond 
his  present  one  of  actual  existence.  How  does  Neoplatoiusni 
view  the  condition  of  human  beings  at  the  moment  of  iheir 
death?  As  being  absorbed  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  all; 
all  individuality  having  been  abolished.  How,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  Christianity  view  them?  It  r^ards  individiialitj 
as  perpetuated  even  to  infinity;  and  an  eternity  of  pnmsh* 
ments  and  rewards  is  substituted  for  the  absorption  of  indi- 
vidual beings;  so  that,  casting  but  a  rapid  glance  at  the  two 
doctrines,  we  notice  a  radical  difference  botih  in  the  foonda- 
tion  and  in  the  point  of  departure  of  the  ideas — a  diflferenoe 
which  especially  appears  in  tilie  two  essential  features  to  which 
I  have  now  drawn  your  attention. 

Is  it  not  true,  then,  that  if  we  find  these  very  same  diier- 
ences  between  the  philosophy  of  John  Scotus  Erigena,  and 
the  Christian  theology  of  his  time;  the  filiation  of  his  ideas 
and  their  affinity  with  Alexandrine  Neoplatonism  will  be  as 
certain  by  the  very  essence  of  the  ideas,  as  it  has  appeared 
to  us  by  historical  traditions? 

Independently  of  his  translation  of  the  pretended  woriu  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  of  some  treatises  now  lost,  or 
still  in  manuscript,^  thei*e  remains  to  us  two  great  woifa  of 
Scotus  Erigena:  1st,  his  treatise,  De  Prade^matkm^y  d 
which  I  have  already  spoken  to  you;  2nd,  a  treatise  entitled, 
Uepl  ^vaew^  M£pc(r/ioD,  Concerning  the  Dwition  of  MUure^ 
which  contains  the  systematic  exposition  of  his  id^  on  man 
and  the  universe. 

From  these  two  works  alone  I  shall  select  the  qnotatioos 
to  be  presently  offered  to  your  view.  The  first  is  fonnd  in 
the  collection  of  writings  relative  to  the  quarrel  between 
Hincmar  and  Gottschalk,  published  by  the  president  Man- 


»  Among  others,  a  treatise  on  tbe  J'tsion  of  Ood^  of  vliich  ] 
seen  the  MS.  in  the  librar>-  of  Clairmarest,  near  St.  Omer,  and  wUeh  mm- 
menced  with  these  words :  Omnes  sensus  corparei  noMCuniur  ex  co^fuiKikm 
anim<p  et  corporis. 
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guin.  But,  by  an  ill  fortune,  which  I  have  attempted  in  vain 
to  remedy,  I  shall  be  unable  to  present  you  with  an  analysis, 
whose  accuracy  I  could  guarantee,  of  the  second,  which  is  of 
most  importance,  for  I  could  discover  it  in  none  of  the 
libraries  of  Paris.  It  was  published  in  Oxford  in  1681,  by 
Thomas  Gale,  in  one  volume,  folio.  Great  kindness  has  been 
shown  towards  me,  at  the  different  public  libraries,  in  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  find  it;  but,  unfortunately, 
none  of  them  contain  it.  I  have  also  made  inquiries  for  it  in 
England,  but  have  not  yet  obtained  it.  I  have  therefore 
been  obliged  to  content  myself  with  the  extracts  and  nume- 
rous quotations  which  I  have  found  in  several  histories  of 
philosophy,  and  particularly  in  two  German  dissertations, 
whereof  Scotus  Erigena  is  the  special  object.^  I  should  say, 
also,  by  the  way,  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  me,  by  the 
attentive  examination  which  I  have  made  of  them,  that  many 
foreign  writers  who  have  spoken  of  this  work  have  not  had 
it  before  them,  any  more  than  myself,  in  its  entire  state.  Of 
this  they  ought  to  have  made  their  readers  aware. 

I  begin  with  the  first  question,  the  preliminary  question  of 
every  doctrine,  that  of  the  point  of  departure  and  the  method. 
I  have  just  shown  you  what,  with  respect  to  this,  was  the 
radical  difference  between  Alexandrine  Neoplatonism  and 
Christian  theology,  and  how  one  had  reason  for  its  principle, 
— ^the  other,  authority.  The  following  are  some  of  the  pas- 
sages wherein  Scotus  Erigena  expresses  his  thoughts  on  this 
subject: 

I. 

"  Nature"  (by  nature  he  means  the  universe,  all  created 
things,)  "  and  time  were  created  together,  but  authority  does 
not  date  from  the  origin  of  time  and  nature.  Reason  is  born 
ftt  the  commencement  of  things,  with  time  and  nature. 
Beason  itself  demonstrates  it.  Authority  is  derived  from 
reason,  and  not  reason  from  authority.  An  authority  which 
is  not  acknowledged  by  reason  seems  valueless.  Reason,  on 
the  contrary,  invincibly  resting  on  its  own  strength,  has  no 
need    of   the   confirmation   of   any   authority.     Legitimate 

»  One  is  entitled,  John  Scotus  Erigena ;  or,  On  the  Origin  of  a  Christian 
Philosophy  and  its  Huhj  Mission^  by  P.  Hiort,  Copenhagen,  1823;  the 
other,  The  Mysticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  their  Infancy,  by  H.  Schmid, 
Jena,  1824. 
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authority  appears  to  me  to  be  but  truth  unfolded  bjr  the  fiive 
of  reason,  and  transmitted  by  the  holy  fathers,  for  the  nae  of 
future  generations."  * 

II. 
' ''  We  should  not  allege  the  opinions  of  the  holj  fiitfaen^ 
especially  if  they  are  known  to  most  people,  unless  it  be  neees- 
sary  thereby  to  strengthen  arguments  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
wlio,  unskilful  in  reasoning,  yield  rather  to  authority  than  to 
rt^ason."* 

III. 
**  The  salvation  of  faithful  souls  consists  in  believing  what 
we  liuve  reason  to  affirm  concerning  the  sole  principle  of  all 
thin^R,  and  in  comprehending  what  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve.''^ 

IV. 

"  Faith  is  nothing  more,  in  my  opinion,  than  a  certain  |»ia- 
(.iple  from  which  tlie  knowledge  of  the  Creator  takes  its  deri- 
vation in  a  reasonable  nature.*** 

V. 

''  The  soul  in  itself  is  unknown;  but  it  begins  to  manilat 
itself  to  itself  and  to  others  in  its  form,  which  is  reason.''* 

VI. 

'^  I  am  not  so  fearful  of  authority,  and  I  do  not  so  dmd  the 
rnge  of  minds  of  small  intelligence,  as  to  hesitate  to  prodaiDi 
nioud  the  things  which  reason  clearly  unfolds  and  with  cer- 
tainty demonstrates;  there  are,  moreover,  sulrjects  of  which 
we  need  only  discourse  with  the  learned,  for  whom  nothing  is 
more  sweet  to  hear  than  the  truth,  and  nothing  more  delight- 
fiil  to  investigate,  or  more  beautiful  to  contemplate^  when 
iound.''  '■• 

Assuredly,  no  philosopher  has  ever  more  clearly  expressed 
the  rational  character  of  his  point  of  departure,  which  is  thst 
of  all  ]iliilo»ophy.  The  last  passage  also  clearly  indlcslef 
that  the  content  was  then  being  waged  between  tfaos  prindpls 
and  thnt  of  authority,  and  that  Scotus  Erigena  hesitated  not 
to  engage  in  it.  Devotion  to  truth  and  liberty  is  thus  in  s 
few  wordrj  indicated  with  striking  power: — 

'  J>r  Jfiritf'inin  Xntnnr^  v.  i.  p.  MO.  '  Ibid.  ▼,  iv.  p.  hj, 

"*  Jh  JtiriHinnr  Xtifiinr,  v.  ii.  p.  Hi.  *  IWd.  ▼.  t  pL  41. 

*  JU-  JUvWtuuv  Sotiirtt,  V.  ii.  p.  *4.  •  lUd.  T,  i.  p.  30. 
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'  He  goes  further,  and  points  out  here  and  there  in  the 
course  of  his  work  some  of  the  principles  of  philosophical 
method,  with  a  precision  so  much  the  more  remarkable  that 
be  often  violates  it  himself,  and  like  the  rest  of  the  Neopla- 
tonic  school,  does  often  the  very  reverse  of  proceeding  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  by  the  path  of  observation. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  these  passages: — 

VII. 

"The  true  course  of  reasoning  may  be  from  the  natural 
study  of  things  sensible,  to  the  pure  contemplation  of  things 
spiritual."  ^ 

VIII. 

"  K  we  do  not  desire  to  study  and  to  know  ourselves,  it  is 
because  we  do  not  desire  to  raise  ourselves  up  to  what  is 
above  us,  that  is  to  our  cause;  for  there  is  no  other  way  of 
attaining  to  the  most  pure  contemplation  of  the  sovereign 
model  than  to  well  regard  his  image,  which  is  nigh  unto  us."^ 

IX. 

"Far  from  being  of  little  importance,  the  knowledge  of 
things  sensible  is  greatly  useful  to  the  understanding  of  things 
intellectual.  For,  in  the  same  manner  as,  by  the  senses,  we 
arrive  at  intelligence,  so,  by  the  creature,  we  return  to 
God."  3 

Are  not  the  scientific  spirit,  and  the  method  of  observation 
and  induction,  clearly  opposed,  in  these  places,  to  the  theolo- 
gical spirit,  to  the  method  of  authority  and  deduction? 
•  Let  us  pass  the  vestibule  of  the  philosophy:  let  us  go  into  the 
interior  of  tlie  temple.  There,  the  affinity  of  Scotus  Erigena 
with  the  Alexandrine  Neoplatonism  will  not  be  less  apparent. 
He  is  likewise  essentially  a  pantheist,  and  he  hesitates  not 
to  say  so,  with  all  that  confusion,  it  is  true,  which  is  inherent 
In  this  doctrine,  and  dooms  it  to  incoherency  and  absurdity 
in  the  very  terms  by  w^hich  it  attempts  to  declare  itself,  yet 
he  does  so  as  openly  and  as  consequently  (if  the  word  con- 
sequence  may  be  here  used)  as  his  more  illustrious  predeces- 
sors. 

X. 

"  The  cause  of  all  things,  which  is  God,  is  at  the  same 

»  Dc  Div'mone  Natiine,  v.  v.  p.  'i'27.  «  Ibid.  p.  208. 

^  l)e  Vivis'wni  Nainne,  v.  iii.  p.  140. 

VOL.  II.  0  C 
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i'ttiw  Himpln  mill  ioiillJ|ilc.  Tim  divinu  gooAnem  (otmoMa) 
Mjiri'iulri  itMi'ir,  timt  iH,  iiiultipliiiM  itMslf  In  nil  tlUngN  wkieb 

vx\yx mill  ItiHtly,  hy  tlin  iminu  imtlti,  diMsiigniKing  itiwlf 

troin  thr  iiiiltiili*.  vnrirty  of  ililnii^ri  wlilcth  fixint,  a|(ldn  ratumn 
mill  rfiiicriitriiti'H  itrurir  ill  tlin  Hinipld  Unity  wlilrli  eompTHbaiuU 
nil  tliin^H,  wliirli  irt  in  (lOil  iinil  U  UikI.  'niiw,  aU  in  Odd 
iiiifl  (tfiil  in  all.' 

XI. 

"Ill  till*  Hiitiiii  iiiiinniT  timt,  ori^intdly,  tlin  rivitr  flowtf 
flit  iff.  iVotii  itH  fiouri'o;  mid  iih  tlits  water  whirJi  flntt  guilkW 
out  from  tin*.  h)ii'in^%  h)>i'i'iii1h  itnidf  (umMtantly  and  without 
frilrtill^^  in  the  IhmI  Iff  tlir.  I'iviM',  wliiiti'Viir  bu  tllA  lisiigtk  of  itii 
(MMir-'.c,  in  tlir  Hiiiiic.  nimini^r  tlin  ^onilnriiH,  owusncc*,  windonii 
illvinr  lifi%  find  all  whidi  in  In  tin)  Houn^n  of  nil  tldnf(ii,  qirawb 
iiriclf  firnl  til  the.  iirnt  i*aiirii'H,  mid  tnidcuN  tlmm  tu  iiulMi«t| 
tlifii  piiNHtri  from  itii*  fli'Ht  ruuNim  intii  tlimr  nftk'ti,  nceordlnK 
t(i  an  iiKilliiblt*  iihh1i%  and  tliiiM  rin*uliiti*4t  by  uuint«rruplMl 
di^M'ic.i  ft'niii  tliin^H  hiiju'rior  to  lliinfiTM  infnriur,  olid  fliudly 
i-ctiiniH  til  itrt  Hoiirn*  by  tin?  nioHt  mtbtlu  and  Ki«cn*t  wnyfl  m* 

iinltiiT."-' 

Xil. 

"  <  ;od,  wlio  alotio  truly  iixiHtH,  \h  tin;  i!itH«*ncti  of  uU  tldnm  an 
DiotiyiiiiH  till-  Arropagiti!  miyn:  *'rbi'  (ixiHtnilci*  of  aU  tElng< 
in  wliiit  nmiaiiirt  in  tlii'tii  of  divinity.*'*^ 

kill. 
^*<;(h1  \n  tho  biiKinnini^,  tlir  iniddlismid  tliu  imd:  Uia  bfigin- 
iiiii<^,  iN'c.attrti!  all  tiiin^ri  roiitn  from  bint  mid  imrtldpnte  in  Ui 

tMniiinS   tlio  liiiddlr,  iH'caiirto  all  tlibif(ri  HUli«illt  ill  IlitH  Mid  hf 

biiii;  tlio  iriiil,  IxKuiiiHr  all  tbiii^rf  niov«!  lownrilii  1dm  in  i 


to  attain  n-poHis  tlir  limit  uf  tbrir  iiiotion,  anil  tilt  ^tAbilitJ  of 
bih  pi'rfiTtiiiii."* 

XIV. 
**  All  tbin^H  wliidi  arn  Hitid  to  b(%  oru  ima|{<M  of  (lud  (  71m« 
phmiur) ....  ail  tbat  wii  puiridvn  and  iMjm|irel»end  U  but  ill 
appiirilion  of  wtiat  we  hco  not,  u  maiiili'Mtation  of  wtuit  ii 
biddrii  .  .  .  .  opiMinl  a  way  townrdri  tlin  appndicjnuion  of  thit 
wbiili  wr  liavr  no  romprfbunHion  of,  u  naitio  uf  tllAt  whiohi* 

'  //.  ih,f,  Sal.,  V.  iji.  v,  1.  »  itiU.  V.  1. 1».  :i. 

'  II'mI.  ..  17.  4  1104.  V.  m.  •.  4. 
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incfiablo,  a  step  towards  that  winch  wc  cannot  attain  ....  a 
form  of  that  which  docs  not  ])osscss  form,  ^c.''^ 

AV. 

"  Wc  can  conceive  nothing  in  the  creature  which  is  not  the 
Creator,  who  akme  truly  /a*.  Nothing  out  of  himself  can  bo 
ciilled  really  essential;  ior  all  things,  coming  from  him,  are 
nothing  more,  inasmu(rh  as  they  exist,  than  a  certain  partici- 
pation in  the  existence  of  him  who  alone  comes  from  no  other 
and  subsists  of  himself."^ 

xvr. 

"  Wo  ought  not  to  con(!eive  the  l-«ord  and  the  creature  as 
two  beings  distinct  one  from  tlie  other,  but  as  one  and  the 
same  being.  For  the  cn^ature  subsists  in  (lod,  and  (lod,  in  a 
marvellous  and  ineifable  manner,  creates  himself,  so  to  say,  in 
the  creature  in  whom  he  manifests  himself,  and  thus  renders  the 
invisible  visible,  and  the  incoinprchensihle  coinprchensible."'** 

XVII. 

**  All  that  the  human  soul,  by  its  intelligence  and  it^  rea- 
son, knows  of  God  and  the  principles  of  things,  under  the 
form  <jf  unity,  it  perceives  under  the  multiple  form,  and  by 
the  wiiscs,  in  the  effects  of  causes.*'^ 

Although  I  have  not  the  complete  work  before  me,  it  would 
be  an  ejisy  nintt^T  for  m<i  to  continue  tlnvse  (piotatioiis;  but  I 
have  given  cuiougli,  doubt  hiss,  to  establish  the  Pantheism  of 
S(M>tus  Krigeiui,  and  to  show  that  he  was  really,  with  respect 
to  the  ground  uf  his  id<Mis,  as  also  in(h>.e.d  of  his  method,  the 
representative,  in  th(j  ninth  century,  of  that  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  which  was  for  a  h>ng  time  the  intellectual  adv(T- 
iiary  of  C'iiristianity,  and  which  from  the  s<!Cond  century  had 
gought,  if  not  to  reconcile  its(rlf,  at  least  to  amalgamate  itself 
with  tli(*.  nascent  theology. 

Sinc(*  the,  attempt  had  not  suc('<MMled  from  tlie  second  to  the 
fifth  e<'ntury,  whe.n  Alexandrine  Neoplatcmism  was  still  popu- 
lar and  )M)werful,  far  mon*.  reason  was  there  for  its  failing  in 
the  ninth,  when  it  had  only  for  it^  organ  and  defender  a  wan- 
dering philosopher,  favoure.d  by  a  king  without  |)Ower.  I 
will  not  return  to  what  I  told  you  in  the  last  lecture,  about  the 
clamour  which  was  rais<^d  against  Scotus  Krigeim;  it  was  as 
g'-nrral  as  it  was  violent,  ami  greatly  injured  the  cause  of 

'   /hiiir.  ad  S.  Maj'uni  Srhoi.  in  fJrffforium  Nuzianz, 
•   l/r  nh'iH.  iV«/.,  V.  ii.  c.  y.  »  I'biil.  v.  ii.  p.  74.  *  Ibid. 

C  c  2 
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Ilincmar,  who  had  chosen  hiui  for  his  defeodcr.  Scotu$ 
Erigena  had  foreseen  this,  and  was  obliged  to  protect  himself 
by  all  the  precautions  in  his  power.  "We  read  at  the  head  ot* 
his  treatise  on  predestination,  dedicated  to  Hincmnr: — 

"  Of  this  opuscule,  then,  Avhicli  we  have  written  at  jour 
command,  and  in  proof  of  your  orthodox  faith,  adopt  and 
assign  so  much  to  the  catholic  church  as  you  shall  judge  true 
— reject  what  appears  to  you  false;  and,  simply  human  as  we 
aix?,  pardon  us  for  it.  As  regai'ds  what  seems  doubtfuL 
believe  it,  until  authority  teaches  you  that  it  must  be  re- 
jected, or  taken  for  truth,  and  believed  alwaj's."' 

But  tlie  precaution  was  in  vain:  we  cannot  deceive  or 
lull  to  sleep  intellectual  advei'saries.  Not  only  did  a  crowd 
of  theologians  write  against  the  philosopher — not  only  was  he 
condemned  by  councils,  but  the  rumours  of  his  opinions  soon 
arrived  at  Kome,  and  pope  Nicholas  I.  addressed  to  Charios 
le  Chauvc — probably  between  860  and  867 — ^a  letter  conceived 
in  these  terms: 

"  It  has  been  reported  to  our  ai)ostleship  that  a  certain 
John,  of  Scotch  origin,  has  lately  translated  into  Lotin  the 
work  which  the  blessed  Dionysius  wrote  in  the  Greek 
language,  on  divine  names  and  celestial  orders.  This  book 
oujiht  to  have  !)een  sent  us,  according  to  custom,  and  ap- 
jH'oved  by  our  judgment;  tlio  more  so,  that  thisJohUy  though 
he  is  cried  up  us  possessed  of  givat  knowle«lge,  has  not 
always,  it  is  everywhere  said,  been  st>und  in  his  views 
upon  certain  subjects.  We  recommend,  therefore,  ver}* 
strongly,  that  you  cause  the  said  John  to  apj^ear  befun.- 
our  apostleship,  or  at  least  that  you  do  not  permit  him  any 
longer  to  residt*  at  Paris,  in  the  school  of  which  lie  is  stated 
for  a  h)ng  time  to  liave  been  the  chief,  in  order  that  he  may 
no  longer  mingle  his  tai^es  Avith  tlie  wheat  of  the  holy  wonl. 
giving  poison  to  those  wlio  seek  for  bread." - 

Thire  is  much  diiferencc  of  opinion  amongst  scholars  as 
to  the  consc(iuences  which  this  formidable  attack  produ(*ed 
with  regard  to  Scotus  Krigena.  According  to  some,  Charle.'o 
le  Cliauve,  after  having  for  a  long  time  supported  him,  was  at 
last  obliged  to  abandtm  him ;  and  Krigena  fled  to  England,  when- 

«   n.'  Div.  rnrtl.  Pr,i'j\  Col.  of  .Mail;;,,  v.  i.  p.  1 10. 
-  Colli^ctioii   i»i*  \\  Msuitfiun.  v.  i.  p.  10:i;  Hoiilnz..  J'nh'.  Hift..  IVi*. 
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kiiTg  Alfred  then  reigned,  who  gave  him  a  favourable  re- 
ception, and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  university  of 
Oxford.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  a  passage  of  Matthew 
of  Westminster,  an  English  chronicler  of  the  thirteenth 
century.     We  there  read,  under  the  date  883 — 

"  This  year  came  to  England,  Master  John,  of  Scottish  ori- 
gin, a  man  of  a  very  penetrating  mind,  and  of  singular  elo- 
quence. A  long  while  before,  having  quitted  his  native  country, 
he  went  to  Gaul,  to  the  court  of  Charles  le  Chauve,  and,  being 
received  by  him  with  great  honour,  became  his  boon  compa- 
nion and  bedfellow.  .  .  At  the  request  of  this  same  king,  he 
translated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  the  Hierarchy  of  Diony- 
sius,  the  Areopagite,  and  gave  to  the  world  another  book,  which 
he  entitled  frepl  tpvatutQ  M6p«7/iov,  that  is.  Concerning  the  Di- 
vision of  Nature^ —  *  very  useful,'  says  he,  *  for  resolving 
divers  questions  scarcely  soluble;'  we  must  excuse  him  on 
certain  occasions,  whereupon  he  has  strayed  from  the  path 
pursued  by  the  Latins,  for  he  had  his  eyes  especially  directed 
towards  the  Greeks.  He  has  accordingly  by  some  been  judged 
heretical.  A  certain  Florus  has  written  against  him  :  we  are 
ignorant  wlio  this  man  was,  who  condemned  the  writings  of 
John  by  perverting  them.  There  are  indeed  many  things  in 
this  book  wliich,  if  we  do  not  examine  them  with  care,  ap- 
pear contrary  to  the  catholic  faith.  (He  tlien  speaks  of 
the  letter  of  Pope  Nicliolas  I.)  ...  In  consequence  of  this 
reproach,  this  .«ame  John  quitted  France  and  came  into 
England,  where,  some  years  after,  he  was  stabbed  to  death  by 
his  own  pupils  with  their  styles,  and  died  in  great  agony.  For 
0ome  time  he  Iiad  only  a  liumble  grave  in  the  church  of 
St.  Laurence  :  but  a  ray  of  celestial  light  having  fallen  upon 
that  place,  tlic  monks,  encouraged  by  such  signs,  transported 
him  to  the  cathedral,  and  honourably  deposited  him  on  the 
left  of  the  altar."» 

A  mass  of  objections  are  raised  against  this  narrative  of  a 
chronicler  who  lived  more  than  three  centuries  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  facts  wliich  he  relates.  He  appears  to  have 
confounded  Scotus  Erigena  with  another  of  the  same  name, 
whom  king  Alfred  in  effect  summoned  from  the  continent 
about  the  year  884,  with  the  view  of  entrusting  to  him  the 

»  Collection  of  Maugtiin,  ▼.  i.  p.  100. 
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direction  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  Such  is  the  account  of 
Asser,  a  biographer  contemporary  with  Alfred,  who  adds,  that 
in  89o,  John  the  Saxon,  having  become  abbot  of  Ethe- 
lingay,  was  slain  by  strokes  of  the  style  in  a  commotion  of 
monks,  and  that,  being  a  very  strong  man,  he  defended  him- 
self a  long  while.  But,  in  895,  Scotus  £rigena  must  have 
been  eighty  years  old;  he  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  vety 
strong,  nor  have  defended  himself  a  long  while  against  his  as- 
sassins. Thus  the  details  given  by  his  contemporaries  are 
absolutely  inapplicable  to  him,  and  the  whole  story  of  his  re- 
turn to  England  becomes  very  doubtful.  Most  French  scholars 
contend  that  he  remained  in  France,  and  even  that  he  died 
there  before  Charles  le  Chauve,  that  is,  before  877;  and,  inde- 
pendently of  the  circumstances  Avhich  I  have  just  noticed, 
their  opinion  seems  confirmed  by  a  letter  of  Anastasius,  libra- 
rian of  Rome,  to  king  Charles,  written  about  876,  wherein  he 
speaks  to  him  of  Scotus  Erigena,  as  of  a  man  deceased.  Con- 
temporary testimony  has,  in  my  opinion,  more  authority  than 
that  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  I  am  disposed  to  side 
with  this  latter  opinion. 

However  that  was,  the  philosophical  movement  which 
Erigena  had  prolonged  or  re-animated  declined  with  him. 
His  history  is  nearly  the  last  glimmer  which  marks  the 
presence  and  activity  of  the  Alexandrian  Neoplatonism  in 
the  bosom  of  Christianity.  With  him  ended  all  the  attempts 
whether  at  warfare  or  at  amalgamation  between  these  two 
great  intellectual  adversaries.  Dating  from  this  epoch, 
Christian  theology  became  more  and  more  a  stranger  to 
ancient  philosophy,  and  the  tenth  century  witnessed  the  birth 
of  the  theology  of  the  middle  age,  the  true  ecclesiastical 
theology,  that  which  was  to  bring  forth  the  creeds  and  the 
Cliristian  church,  alone  and  free  in  their  development. 

Scotus  Erigena,  however,  preserved  to  himself  a  great 
reputation,  and  I  meet  with  a  fact,  in  the  thirteenth  oentorj, 
which  loudly  attests  it.  It  appears  that  at  this  epoch,  when 
the  great  heresy  of  the  Albigenses  burst  forth,  his  work*. 
particulai*ly  his  treatise  De  Divisione  Naturtgy  and  his  tnuuh- 
tion  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  were  known  and  mnch 
esteemed  in  southern  France;  to  such  an  extent  was  this  the 
ease  that  Pope  Honorius  III.  ordered  that  a  search  should  be 
made  for  the  manuscripts  of  them  in  all  libraries,  and  that 
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thej  should  be  sent  to  Rome  to  be  there  burnt.  No  docu- 
ment, no  narration  attaches  this  fact  to  the  history  of  Scotug 
Erigena  himself,  and  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  follow^  from 
the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  (^turj,  the  traces  of  his  writings 
and  of  their  influence;  but  the  fact,  though  isolated,  is  the 
no  less  certain  and  curious. 

I  have  detained  jou  a  long  time  upon  the  life  and  writings 
of  a  man  much  forgotten  in  the  present  day.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  it  was  but  justice  to  restore  to  his  proper  rank 
this  strong  and  great  intellect,  which  appeared  as  a  pheno- 
menon in  the  middle  of  his  age;  on  the  other,  I  dedred  tQ 
show  you  that  this  phenomenon  had  in  it  nothing  strange, 
and  that,  in  the  case  of  philosophy  as  of  legislation,  ancient 
society,  the  Greco-Roman  society,  had  not  so  com{Jetely 
or  so  hastQy  perished  as  we  have  been  aoeostomed  to  think. 
I  will  here  conclude  my  description  of  Frankish  Qaul  from 
ibe  eighth  to  the  tenUi  century;  and  in  our  next  leetore, 
which  will  be  the  last — ^I  shall  ^ideavoor  to  sum  up  a&  the 
ftcts  which  I  have  placed  before  your  notice^  and  to  tiaoe 
xapidly  that  course  of  French  dviHzation,  under  the  two 
first  races,  which  we  have  now  been  considering. 
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THIRTIETH  LECTURE. 


(leneral  nummary  of  tbe  coarse  -*  Extent  and  variety  of  salgecta  — ^ 
The  history  of  civilization,  its  price — It  is  the  result  of  all  partial 
histories — Unity  and  variety  of  the  existence  of  a  people — ^Tbree  esaeiitial 
elements  in  French  civilization,  Greco-Roman  antiquity,  CluriBtiaiiity, 
(jerraany — 1.  Of  the  Roman  element,  firom  the  5th  to  the  lOth  centniy 
— Under  a  social  point  of  view — Under  an  intellectual  point  of  view-- 
tl.  Of  the  Christian  element,  from  the  Oth  to  the  10th  century — Uadn 
a  social  point  of  view — Under  an  intellectual  point  of  view— -3.  Of  tte 
(iermanic  element,  from  the  5tli  to  the  KHh  century — ^Undmr  a  loeial 
priint  of  view — Under  an  intellectual  point  of  view^-Two  prineipal  Iwli 
characterize  tliis  epoch :  1.  The  prolongation,  more  or  leas  appwent,  bet 
everywhere  real,  of  Roman  society  and  its  influence — 2.  The  diiordei|y 
and  indeterminate  fermentation  of  the  different  elements  of  modon 
civilization — Conclusion. 

We  are  come  to  the  teruiiiiation  of  this  course.  I  wooU 
now  take  a  review  of  the  whole,  noticing  the  chief  and  pro- 
dominant  facts,  which  appear  to  me  to  result  from  it,  md 
which  characterize,  during  that  long  period,  the  histiny  of 
our  civilization. 

I  gave  at  the  commencement  a  description  of  Gaal  pikr 
to  the  German  invasion,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century,  under  the  Roman  adminiitn- 
tion.  We  considered  its  social  and  intellectual  state  in  enil 
and  in  religious  society.* 

After  I  had  thus  made  you  acquainted  with  Boman-GiaBli 
I  took  you  across  the  Rhine.  I  directed  your  view  towvdi 
Germany,  prior  to  the  invasion  also,  and  in  the  infiuMj  of 
its  institutions  and  manners.*-^ 

»  Lect.  2— «;.  «  Lect.  7. 
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The  Glermans  having  invaded  Gaul,  we  examined  what 
were  the  conseqaences,  whether  immediate  or  probable,  of 
this  first  contact  of  Roman  with  barbarous  ■  societ}'.  I  drew 
your  attention  to  their  abrupt  and  violent  collision.^ 

From  the  sixth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth,  we 
followed  the  progressive  amalgamation  of  the  two  societies. 
In  the  civil  order,  we  saw  barbarous  laws  arise,  and  the 
Roman  law  perpetuated.  I  laboured  to  explain  the  character, 
generally  misunderstood,  in  my  opinion,  of  these  first  rudi- 
ments of  modem  legislation.^  We  passed  from  thence  to 
religious  society;  and  considering  it  in  its  double  element, 
priests  and  mon^  the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  we  gave  an 
account  both  of  its  relations  with  civil  society,  and  of  its 
own  internal  organization.^ 

Such  has  been  our  progress,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth 
century,  in  the  history  of  the  social  state;  but  we  had  also  to 
consider  the  intellectual  state  of  Frankish-Gaul  at  the  same 
period;  we  searched  both  in  sacred  and  profane  literature, 
and  we  endeavoured  to  ascertain  their  distinctive  character 
and  reciprocal  influence.^ 

We  thus  arrived  at  the  great  crisis  which  signalized  the 
^  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  the  fall  of  the  Merovingian 
kings  and  the  accession  of  the  Carlovingians;  I  attempted  to 
characterise  this  revolution,  and  to  assign  its  real  causes.'^ 

The  Carlovingian  revolution  being  comprehended,  the 
reign  of  (jfiarlemagne  specially  occupied  us;  I  considered  it 
in  its  events,  properly  so  called,  in  its  laws,  in  its  action  on 
mind.  I  desired  particularly  to  distinguisli  that  which  he 
attempted,  and  that  which  he  effectually  accomplished, 
that  which  perished  with  him,  and  that  which  survived 
him.*^ 

After  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the  rapid  dissolution  of 
his  vast  empire  struck  our  attention;  we  endeavoured  to  take 
an  account  of  it,  and  to  make  known  to  ourselves  the  progress 
as  well  as  the  causes  of  that  phenomenon;  we  pursued  it,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  its  events,  on  the  other,  in  its  laws;  we  inquired 
into  the  political  and  the  legislative  revolution,  which,  from 
the  death  of  Charlemagne  to  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet, 
led  to  the  feudal  system.^ 

»  Lect.  ft.         2  Lect.  9—1].         '  Lect.  l'>— 15.         *  I.ect.  l(i,  V^. 
i  Lect.  19.  •  Lect.  20—23.  '  Led. ':>4— 'ib. 
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To  thid  history  of  civil  society,  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  succeeded  the  histoiy 
of  religious  society  at  the  same  period,  that  is  to  sty,  Ae 
history  of  the  Grallo-Frankish  church,  considered  firs^y  ^ 
itself,  that  is,  in  its  national  existence;  secondly,  eztenullj, 
in  its  relations  with  the  government  of  the  uniyeraal  ehordi, 
that  is,  the  popedom. 

Lastly,  always  remaining  true  to  the  essential  ides  of  dvi- 
lization,  and  always  mindful  to  consider  it  under  its  dodUo 
aspect,  with  respect  to  society  and  the  human  soul,  the  intd- 
lectual  state  of  Frankish-Gaul,  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth 
century,  was  our  concluding  study.  We  saw  ancient  pfalkwh 
pliy  expire,  and  ecclesiastical  theology  arise:  and  we  delor 
mined  witli  some  precision  the  profane  and  the  sacred  i»^*yi«— *> 
which  have  contributed  to  the  modem  development  of  the 
human  mind  J 

Such  is  the  vast  career,  the  steps  of  which  we  have  fid- 
lowed;  such  is  the  immense  variety  of  objects  which  hife 
passed  under  your  view.  Certainly,  I  have  not  arldtrHQyor 
from  more  fancy  led  you  into  this  vast  expanse,  caosiiig  jw 
continually  to  be  changing  the  point  of  view  of  snlgeet 
The  very  nature  of  our  study  rigidly  exacted  it:  the  hiMoiy 
of  civilization  can  only  be  given  at  this  expense. 

This  history  is  a  new  work,  scarcely  more  than 
The  idea  of  it  has  been  first  conceived  in  the  eighteenth  i 
tury,  and  it  is  in  our  own  times,  under  our  own  ejeSy  Aid 
we  see  its  true  fulfilment  begin.  It  is  not,  howeyer,  o^  ii 
the  present  day  that  history  is  made  a  study  of;  not  cnljr 
facts,  but  their  connexion  and  their  causes,  have  heen  i 
philosophers  and  scholars  have  equally  laboured  in  this  1 
But  up  to  the  present  times,  we  may  say,  the  study  of  I 
tory,  both  philosophical  and  scholastic,  luis  been  partial  aaii 
limited;  political,  legislative,  religious,  and  literary  F ' 
have  been  written;  learned  researches  have  been  made^  \A 
liant  refiections  have  been  presented  on  the  destinatioii  mi 
development  of  laws,  manners,  sciences,  letters^  arta^  c(  d  i 
the  works  of  human  activity;  but  they  have  nevei 
regarded  together,  at  one  view,  in  their  intimate  and 

»  Lect.  -^8,  29. 
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mtcin.  And  w^Iuut^vor  thort^  \nw  Ikh^u  tui  utttMupt  to  graiip  nt 
;«n<«rHl  ivMiiltH,  or  a  (lt«sirt^  to  form  a  (Htmploto  idea  of  tho 
it^voloptncnt  of  liuiunii  )uUun\  it  w  nltfk^ethor  on  n  partial 
biUKliitiiiii  timt  tlio  (^<litli*o  Imx  Ihh^u  ruiHoci.  Tlu^  ihst^ours 
ur  t  i/istintr  i  Uitrrsriir^  ant  I  tho  Kspriidt9  /.«w,  art)  gloriou« 
fwa^M  on  tho  hiMtory  orcivilixatitui;  bnt  wlu^  oanuot  hh'  tlmt 
ioNMnot  luiMuhnostoxrhisivt'ly  oontlnod  his  standi  to  rt^ligioiiM 
rc^MlH,  and  Montt^Hquion  to  (xilitioal  institutionH?  Thtvuo  two 
;eninM(*M  huvt'  thus  narntwod  tlu^  horixun  of  thoir  viow.  What 
,n»  Wf  to  MHy  roni'oniinjy  minds  of  an  inferior  ortlor?  It  in 
vidrnt  tlmt,  Hoholastio  or  phiUwopIund,  hintory  up  to  tho  pri'- 
M)t  day  haM  nt^vtT  n^ally  ht^^n  p^noral;  it  has  novor  at  ont^  tiiuti 
ollowfd  man  in  all  tin'  oart^orji  whoruin  hiA  activity  exhibita 
tutdf.  And  y(*t  tho  history  of  oivilixation  is  {Mutsiblo  only  uiidor 
his  (Huidititui;  it  is  a  siunmary  of  all  liistorit^;  it  rtMiuinvi  thiMu 
11  for  materials,  for  tlu'  fart  whioh  it  rtdatt's  is  tho  lituuimary 
f  all  otlu^r  faots.  An  imnuMis«t  varioty,  without  doubt;  yet  di» 
lOt  think  that  unity  is  th'stroytul  thoroby.  'rhtut>  in  unity  in 
lie  lift'  of  a  ptH>pU\  in  tht^  lift'  of  tho  luunaii  raoo,  junt  a* 
lieiv  is  in  that  tif  an  imlividual;  bnt,  as  in  fact  all  tho  oir- 
umstantM^s  of  th'stiny  nnd  ntiivity  in  an  individual  otmtribntt* 
[)  l\»rni  his  rluinirtor,  whit*h  is  tmt^  ami  tho  sanu\  so  tluMUiit) 
nd  bisttu-y  of  a  |H'oph^  must  havt«  fttr  its  Imsis  all  tlu^  varit'ty 
fits  tMitirt'  t»xisttuu't<. 

It  is,  iht^n,  wholly  i»f  ntM't'ssity,  and  tlrivt»n  by  tho  vrrv 
aturt*  of  our  sid)it't;t,  tlmt  wt^  Imvt^  j::ont'  t»vt»r  thti  (uditical. 
(XdeHiastii^al,  h^^islativt*,  philosophical,  ami  litt^ary  history 
r  Prankish  (iaul,  fnun  tht^  tU^h  to  tht>  tonth  oontury:  if  wo 
BVO  arrivtul  at  any  pt*tuMst>  and  jHisitivt^  iH'sults,  wt>  owo  them 
I  this  mt^thotl.  Von  may  Imvo  obst^rvcd,  i«spocially.  how 
iUt'h  wtY  have  btMM)  t'nli*;;htcnt>d  by  placing  civil  tuul  i*oligious 
Msloty  continually  in  juxta-ptwition,  iMtth  of  whieh  arc  inooin- 
reht^llAiblt^  if  wc  h'avc  them  scparatt^  Let  us  now  endeavour 
>  Uiulerstand  ch«arly  these  results,  whicJi  we  havt^  obtiuntMl,  1 
link,  with  siune  certainty;  Ua  us  tuideavour  X\\  determine 
iie  |M)int  t)f  tlepartnre  of  (iaulish  civilixtUion  in  the  llf^h 
Hltury,  anti  the  point  at  whitdi  it  hati  arrived  at  the  entl  of 
!l^  tenth. 

You  art^  awan*  that  the  tvsstMitial,  funtlamental  ehmmnts  of 
MMlern  civili/atitm  in  |]fentu*id,  and  ttf  Krt^nch  civilixation  in 
articular,   rctluce  themsclvt^s  to  \\\w^\  the  Human  world. 
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the  Christian  world,  and  the  Germanic  world;  aiitiqdtjy 
Christianitj,  and  barbarism.  Let  us  see  what*  transfimnatioa 
these  three  elements  underwent  between  the  fifth  and  teath 
centuries,  what  they  became  in  this  last  period,  and  whit 
remained  of  them  in  the  civilization  of  that  period. 

I.  1  commence  with  the  Roman  element  I  wiah  to  cast  a 
slight  glance  at  what  the  Roman  world  has  furnished  to 
France,  under  a  social  and  an  intellectual  point  of  view;  and 
we  must  discover  what  remained  of  it  in  the  tenth  eentrnji 
in  society  and  in  mind. 

Under  the  iirst  point  of  view — ^that  is  to  say,  the  influenes 
of  Roman  on  Gollo-Frankish  society,  from  the  fifth  to  tlie 
tenth  century,  the  result  of  our  inquiries  is,  that  the  Bomaa 
world,  when  it  broke  up,  bequeathed  to  the  future  the  wredt 
of  three  gi*eat  facts —  1st,  central  sole  power,  empire^  and 
absolute  royalty;  2nd,  imperial  administration,  goyenunent 
of  provinces  by  tlie  delegates  of  the  central  power;  3rd,  the 
municipal  system,  the  primitive  mode  of  existence  of  Boiiie 
and  most  of  the  countries  which  had  successively  fomied  ths 
Roman  empire. 

AVhat  are  tlie  changes  which  these  three  facts  underwent 
between  the  fifth  and  tenth  centuries? 

1 .  With  respect  to  the  central  power,  sole  and  80▼ereigll^ 
it  perished,  as  you  know,  in  the  invasion;  in  vain  some  of  the 
first  barbarous  kings  tried  to  restore  it,  and  to  exercise  it  to 
their  advantage;  they  were  baffled  in  the  attempt;  impend 
despotism  was  too  complex  an.  instrument  for  their  rods 
hands.  At  the  fall  of  the  Merovingians,  Chariemaino 
attempted  to  revive  it,  and  to  use  it ;  the  attempt  had  a 
momentary  success;  central  power  re-appeared:  but,  ate 
Charlemagne,  as  after  the  first  invasion,  it  broke  asunder, 
was  lost  in  the  chaos.  Nothing,  surely,  less  resembled  in 
rial  power  than  the  royalty  of  Hugh  Capet.  Some 
bran(!e  of  it,  nevertheless,  lay  in  the  minds  of  men:  Empire  ImI 
left  behind  it  profound  traces.  The  names  of  emperor,  mqpodtf 
authority,  sovereign  miyesty,  had  still  a  certahi  virtae^  Bii 
recalled  a  certain  type  of  government;  these  were  now  odf 
words,  yet  words  still  powcriul,  and  sufficient  to  prodooe  dooft 
if  the  occasion  offered.  Such  wos  the  state  in  which,  aft  ata^ 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  this  first  legacy  of  the  ~ 
world  manifested  itself*. 
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2.  The  imperial  administration  underwent  very  nearly  the 
ime  vicissitudes;  the  barbarous  chiefs  tried  to  use  it,  but 
ith  no  better  success.  This  mode  of  governing  the  several 
irts  of  a  state  was  too  complicated,  too  exact;  it  required 
16  concurrence  of  too  many  agents,  and  intelligence  of  too 
iveloped  a  kind;  the  administrative  machine  of  the  empire 
as  speedily  deranged,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  the  hands  of  its 
>yr  masters.  Charlemagne  attempted  to  give  it  regularity 
id  motion ;  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  restoration 
:'  central  power;  and,  by  an  analogous  consequence,  together 
ith  the  central  power  of  Charlemagne,  perished  also  the 
ix)vincial  administration,  which  he  had,  as  well  as  he 
>uld,  reconstructed.  After  the  complete  dissolution  of  the 
3w  empire,  however,  when  the  feudal  system  had  pre- 
uled,  and  when  the  holders  of  fiefs  had  succeeded  the 
icient  delegates  of  the  sovereign,  there  remained,  in  the 
loughts  of  the  people  and  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs  them- 
jlves,  some  recollection  of  their  origin.  That  origin,  I 
fcve  been  careful  to  point  out  to  you,  was  of  a  double  kind; 
le  fiefs  originated  on  the  one  hand  in  benefices,  or  lands 
mceded,  whether  by  the  sovereign  or  by  other  chiefs;  on 
16  other  hand,  in  oilices  or  appointments  of  dukes,  counts, 
iecounts,  centeniers,  &c.,  that  is,  of  officers,  invested  by  the 
>vereign  with  local  administration.  This  second  origin 
as  not,  therefore,  absolutely  efiaced  from  memory:  it  was 
Igaely  remembered  that  these  lords — now  sovereigns,  or 
aarly  so — had  formerly  been  delegates  of  a  greater  sovereign: 
lat  they  had  been  the  representatives  of  a  general  and 
iperior  power;  and  that  instead  of  being  then  proprietors  of 
16  sovereignty  on  tlicir  own  account,  they  were  only  magis- 
Utes  or  administrators  in  the  name  of  another,  and  that  the 
Xtion  of  tliat  sovereignty  which  they  possessed  might  have 
8en  usurped  from  tliis  sole  and  remote  monarch,  who  was 
>w  lost  sight  of.  Tliis  idea,  which  pervades  the  course  of  our 
istory,  and  which  has  been  the  favourite  theory  of  juriscon- 
ilts,  and  otlier  writers  upon  public  laws,  is  clearly  a  wreck 
r  the  ancient  Roman  administration — an  echo  which  had 
irvived  the  ruin  of  that  vast  and  learned  luerarchy.     Such 

all  that  we  discern  of  it  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
iry;  but  a  potent  germ  of  life  lay  buried  under  this  remem- 
rance. 
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a.  The  third  fact  bequeathed  hj  the  Roman  to  the 
world  is  the  municipal  system,  xou  know  what  the  state rf 
towns  was,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  into  what  depoia  ■ 
latiou,  dticay,  aiid  distress  they  had  fallen.  Nevwthbleai^  m 
much  as  still  i*emained  of  internal  administration,  fwipfifMlf 
in  (Southern  Gaul,  was  lloman  in  its  origin;  here  was  id 
some  shadow  of  the  curia,  of  consuls,  duumvirs^  and  ote 
ancient  municipal  maj^istrates.  The  Roman  law  proiiM 
(^ver  tlie  acts  of  civil  life,  donations,  contracts,  &c  Mimicad 
magistrates,  deprived  of  their  political  importance^  werebs* 
(•omo  in  a  manner  simple  notaries  who  registered  ctTil  sdik 
and  pniserviid  records  of  them.  A  new  municipal  systaH^ 
of  a  dilfi'Tent  iirineiplo  and  character,  the  system  of  Ab 
(ominons  of  the  middle  age,  was  about  to  raise  itself  uam 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  municipality;  but  as  yet  it  Wi 
scarcely  begun  to  dawn;  and,  in  general,  all  that  we  en 
discnrn  us  existing  in  the  tenth  century,  of  <iii^*i»M?t  ai- 
ministration  in  towns,  is  lloman.  Let  us  now  see  wkit 
j-cmuincd  of  Greco- Roman  antiquity  under  an  inteUectnl 
{Miint  of  view,  what  the  mind  of  tlie  tenth  century  alill  ie» 
tained  of  it.  I  caimot  here  enter  into  detail;  I  do  not  Bflsa 
u»  siiarcli,  in  the  theological  tenets  and  popular  opiniQiis  of 
that  time,  for  those  which  were  allied  to  1^">a"  philosophy 
and  opinions;  I  merely  wish  to  characterize^  in  ita  JWMt 
^(^neral  features,  tlic  intellectual  heritage  which  ancient 
society  has  bequeathed  to  us,  and  the  condition  of  it  at  the 
«.nd  of  the  tenth  century.  An  important  fact^  and  fiff  too 
little  noticed,  in  my  opinion,  first  strikes  me;  it  is  that  As 
principle  of  liberty  of  thought,  the  principle  of  all  philosophy! 
rt'Hson  being  its  own  iK)int  of  departure  and  guide,  is  sa 
idea  essentially  the  daughter  of  antiquity,  an  idea  whieh 
modern  society  holds  from  Greece  and  Rome.  We  hifS 
riMreivt'd  it  evidently  neither  from  Christianity  nor  from  Ger» 
many;  for  it  was  included  in  neither  of  those  elements  of  ov 
civilization.  It  strongly  prevailed  on  the  oontrary in  Giees* 
Uoman  civilization:  tliere  is  its  true  origin;  there  thenoil 
valuable  li>gacy  whi(*h  antiquity  has  left  to  the  modem  woril: 
the  l(;gacy  which  has  never  been  absolutely  set  aside  ui 
without  value;  for  you  have  seen  the  idea  which  is  themolhtf 
of  philosophy,  nam(dy,  the  right  of  reason  to  act  fipom  itosK 
animating  the  works  and  life  of  Scotus  Erigenap  and  Ihs 
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principle  of  liberty  of  thought  still  prevailing  in  the  ninth 
eentiuy,  in  face  of  the  principle  of  authority.  A  second 
intellectual  legacy  of  Roman  civilization  to  ours,  is  the  body 
cf  beautiful  works  of  antiquity.  In  spite  of  the  general 
ignorance,  in  spite  of  the  corruption  of  language,  ancient 
literature  has  always  been  presented  to  the  mind  as  a  worthy 
object  of  study,  of  imitation,  and  of  admiration,  and  as  the 
type  of  the  beautiful.  The  influence  of  this  idea  was  very 
great,  you  are  aware,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century;  it  has  never  been  lost  completely,  and  in  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  we  have  encountered  it  at  every 
0tep. 

The  philosophical  and  the  classical  spirit,  the  principle  of 
liberty  of  thought  and  the  model  of  the  beautiful,  are  the 
gifts  which  the  Roman  has  transmitted  to  the  modem  world, 
snd  which  still  survived  to  it  in  the  intellectual  order  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century. 

IL  I  pass  to  the  Christian  element;  I  desire  to  ascertain 
what  was  its  condition  at  this  epoch,  and  what  effects  it  had 
produced. 

You  have  followed  the  changes  of  Christian  society  from 
^e  fifth  to  the  tenth  century;  in  its  birth  you  have  seen  the 
origin  and  model  of  all  the  modes  of  organization,  of  all  the 
systems  which  subsequently  appeared;  therein  you  have  re- 
cognised the  democratical,  aristocratical,  and  monarchical  prin- 
ciples; you  have  seen  the  lay  community  one  while  associated 
with  the  ecclesiastical  community,  and  at  another,  excluded 
firom  all  participation  in  power:  all  the  combinations,  in  short, 
of  religious  social  organization  offered  themselves  to  your  view. 
Daring  the  period  which  we  have  considered,  the  aristocratic 
ffjrstem  prevailed  ;  episcopacy  became  soon  the  ruling  and 
fJmo6t  the  sole  power.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
popedom  raised  itself  above  episcopacy,  the  monarchical  over- 
came the  aristocratic  principle.  Under  a  social  point  of  view, 
therefore,  the  state  of  tlie  church  at  that  time  reduced  itself  to 
two  facts:— the  preponderance  of  the  church  in  the  state,  and 
the  preponderance  of  papacy  in  the  church.  Such  are  the 
results  which  at  this  epoch  we  may  regard  as  established. 

Under  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  it  is  more  difficult, 
and  still  more  important,  to  render  to  ourselves  an  account 
of  what  the  Christian  element  had  at  that  time  furnished  to 
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modern  civilization.  Let  me  here  ascend  a  step  taf^bgr^  uA 
compare  for  a  moment  what  has  passed  in  anftaqmt^intlithtt 
which  passed  in  Christian  society. 

Spiritual  and  temporal  order,  human  thought  and  hnmni 
society,  developed  themselves  amongst. the  ancients  panDd 
rather  than  together,  not  without  an  intimate  carreqwDdcBe^ 
hut  without  exercising  a  prompt  and  direct  infloenoe  ooe 
uix)n  the  other.  I  will  explain  myself:  without  speaking  of 
the  earlier  times  of  philosophy,  but  taking  it  at  the  epodiot 
its  highest  glory,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  most  of  the  phikaoplieii^ 
whether  of  Grecian,  or  more  latterly  of  Greco-Boman  aa- 
tiquity,  had  full  liherty  of  thought,  or  nearly  so.  The  State, 
public  policy  interiered  but  little  with  their  labours  to  cranp 
them  and  give  them  a  particular  tendency.  They,  on  thdr 
part,  concenied  themselves  little  about  politics,  nor  cared 
much  to  iniiuence  immediately  and  decisively  the  aociety  in 
wliich  they  lived:  undoubtedly  they  exerted  that  indirect  md 
remote  influence  which  belongs  to  all  great  human  thoog^t 
cast  into  the  midst  of  mankind;  but  the  ancient  phikMnplieiv 
made  few  pretensions  to  the  action  or  direct  inflooioe  of 
thought  over  exterior  facts,  of  pure  knowledge  over  sodely; 
they  were  not  essentially  reformers;  they  aspired  to  gorem 
neither  the  private  conduct  of  individuals^  nor  aocietf  in 
general.  The  ruling  character,  in  one  word,  of  inteDcctnal 
development  in  antiquity,  is  liberty  of  thought  and  its  pne- 
tical  disinterestedness;  it  is  a  development  esscntiaUy  latknil 
and  scicntitic.  Upon  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  Boman 
world,  the  chai*acter  of  intellectual  development  changed:  thit 
which  was  philosophy  became  religion;  philosophy  was  ea« 
feebled  more  and  more;  religion  usurped  the  understandii^; 
the  form  of  thought  was  essentially  religious.  It  aspired  final 
that  time  to  much  more  power  over  human  aflhirs;  the 
end  of  thought,  in  religion,  is  essentially  practical;  it  aspim 
to  govern  individuals,  frequently  even  society.  Tlie  ^intael 
order,  it  is  true,  continued  to  be  separate  from  the  tff^p'— * 
order;  the  government  of  nations  was  not  directly  and  com* 
pletely  committed  to  the  clergy;  its  lay  society  and ecdeaiMtk 
society  developed  themselves  independently.  Neverttflks^ 
the  spiritual  penetrated  much  further  into  the  temporal  Older 
than  it  had  done  in  ancient  times;  and  whereas  liberty  af 
tliought,  and  its  purely  scientific  activity,  1       o<    v>n  G«ecc 
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and  Rome,  the  ruling  character  of  the  intellectaal  develop- 
ment; its  practical  activity  and  pretension  to  power,  was 
the  distingoi^ing  trait  of  intellectaal  development  amongst 
Christian  nations. 

From  this  there  resulted  another  change,  which  was  not  of 
less  importance.  In  proportion  as  human  thought,  under  the 
religions  form,  aspired  to  more  power  over  the  conduct  of 
mankind,  and  the  fate  of  states,  it  lost  its  liberty.  Instead  of 
remaining  open  and  free  to  competition,  as  amongst  the 
ancients,  intdlectual  society  was  organized  and  governed;  in* 
stead  of  philosophical  schools,  there  was  a  church.  It  was  at 
the  cost  of  its  independence  that  thought  purchased  empire;  it 
no  longer  developed  itself  in  all  directions,  and  according  to 
its  simple  impulse;  but  it  acted  forcibly  and  immediately  on 
mankind  and  on  societies. 

This  fact  is  important;  it  has  exercised  a  decisive  influence 
on  the  history  of  modem  Europe,  so  decisive,  as  still  to  subsist 
and  to  manifest  itself  around  us  in  our  own  days.  The  reli- 
gious form  has  ceased  to  hold  exclusive  dominion  in  human 
thought;  scientific  and  rational  development  has  recommenced; 
and  yet  what  is  come  to  pass?  Have  philosophers  thought, 
have  they  wished  to  treat  pure  knowledge  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  antiquity  have  done?  No:  human  reason  aspires 
in  the  present  day  to  govern  and  reform  societies  after  its 
own  conceptions,  to  rule  the  exterior  world  according  to  gene- 
ral principles;  that  is  to  say,  the  thought,  again  become  pliilo- 
sophical,  has  preserved  the  pretensions  it  held  under  the  reli- 
gious form;  with  this  immense  difference,  it  is  true,  that  it 
would  unite  the  liberty  of  thought  with  its  power,  and  that 
even  whilst  it  tries  to  take  possession  of  societies,  to  govern 
them,  and  place  the  power  in  the  hands  of  intelligence,  it 
does  not  wish  intelligence  to  be  organized  nor  subjected  to 
forms  and  a  legal  yoke.  It  is  in  the  alliance  of  intellectual 
liberty,  as  it  shone  in  antiquity,  with  the  intellectual  power, 
as  it  showed  itself  in  Christian  societies,  that  we  find  the  great 
and  original  character  of  modern  civilization;  and  it  is  witliout 
doubt,  in  the  bosom  of  the  revolution  effected  by  ChriHtianity 
in  the  relations  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  orders  of  thought 
and  of  the  exterior  world,  that  this  new  revolution  has  taken 
its  origin  and  its  first  point  of  support. 

At  the  epoch  to  which  we  are  now  come,  aX.  Wx'c  ^xA  ^'v  n^^ 
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tenth  century,  the  douUe  fact  which  chinoteriies  dieflnt  re- 
volution, I  mean  the  abdication  of  the  liberty  of  the  himii 
intellect,  and  the  increase  of  its  social  power,  was  alreadjr  ooa- 
sumniated.  From  the  tenth  century,  you  dbaerve  quitul 
society  pretending  to  the  government  of  temporal  soeioCj,  that 
is,  announcing  that  tliought  has  a  right  to  govern  llie  woiid; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  you  observe  thought  sulgeoted  to  As 
rules,  the  yoke  of  the  church,  and  organised  aooording  to  oertaia 
laws.  These  are  the  two  most  considerable  leralts  of  the  ▼!• 
cissitudes  which  intellectual  order  has  suffiBred  firam  the  MSk 
to  the  tenth  century,  the  two  principal  ftcts  which  the  Oiris- 
tian  element  lias  thrown  into  modem  dviliiation. 

III.  We  come  to  the  third  primitive  element  of  this  dviliai- 
tion,  tlie  Glermaiuc  world  or  barbarism.  Let  as  see  ^idiat  no- 
dern  society  hod  already  received  from  it  ia  the  tenth  oen- 
tury. 

When  wc  considered  tlie  condition  of  the  GermaaB' prior  to 
the  invasion,  two  facts  especially,  two  forms  ot  sooiel  organ- 
ization, struck  us : 

1 .  The  ti'ibe  formed  of  all  the  proprietary  ohiefb^of  findljr, 
governing  itself  by  an  assembly,  where  justice  was  rendoied, 
and  where  public  business  was  transacted— in  one  word^  bj 
the  common  deliberation  of  free  men;  a  system  vesy  ineom- 
plete  and  precarious,  without  doubt,  in  such  a  state  of  sodsl 
relations  and  manners,  but  of  which,  however,  glimpses  flNj 
be  caught  of  the  principal  rudiments. 

2.  Side  by  side  with  the  tribe,  we  have  met  with  the  war- 
like band,  a  society  where  the  individual  lived  in  so  fkee  s 
manner,  that  he  could  adopt  it  or  reject  it,  aeoording  to  Us 
taste,  and  whei*e  the  social  principle  waa  not  equality  of 
free  men,  and  common  deliberation,  but  the  patronsaje  of  I 
chief  towai'ds  his  companions,  who  served  him,  and  uved  si 
his  expense,  tlmt  is  to  say,  aristocratic  and  miUtsiy  ssboidi* 
nation;  words  which  ill  answer  to  the  idea  which  masi  be 
formed  of  a  bond  of  barbarians,  but  whidi  describes  tiie  syalsm 
of  social  organization  which  was  about  to  issue  from  it- 
Such  are  the  two  principles,  or  rather  the  two  gem  of 

principles,  wliich  Germany  has  furnished  in  the  earii 
to  modern  society  in  its  nascent  state.    The  prindple  of 


inon  deliberation  of  free  men  no  more  er^**^  in  the  1 
world,  unless  in  the  bosoms  of  Uie  muni  (em }  it  was 
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Ihd  GcmuuDMi  wko  restored  it  to  the  political  order.  The 
ftmeipie  of  aristocratic  pairooagey  combined  with  a  laige 
poKtMm  of  liberty  wis  become  equall j  foreign  to  BomaB 
eodety.  Both  ti^  one  and  the  other  of  theae  dements  of  our 
■Qdal  oi!gani«ition  are  of  German  origin. 

From  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  oentory  they  nnderwent  great 
«baages.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  assemblies^  or  govem- 
mtmt,  by  the  voice  of  common  deliberation,  had  disappeared; ' 
in  fiwt,  there  remained  scarcehr  any  trace  of  ^e  andent  tii^ 
fldds  of  Mars  and  May,  or  Germanic  courts.  The  remem* 
lirance,  however,  of  national  assemblies,  the  right  of  free  mea 
to  join  together,  to  deliberato  and  transact  iSieir  business 
together,  resided  in  the  minds  of  men  as  a  primitiTe  traditiflA 
and  a  thing  which  might  again  come  about.  It  was  with  the 
ancient  German  assemblies  as  with  imperial  sovereignty: 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  any  Umger  existed;  govermient 
iijthe  voiceof  free  deliberation  uida£iolute  power  had  eqodljr 
Allen,  yet  without  absolutely  perishing.  Thev  were  germs 
bmied  imder  immense  heaps  of  ruins,  but  which  yet  wiAt 
«M  day  rei^pear  and  be  fruitful  Such  was,  in  fiust,  what 
really  happened. 

With  respect  to  the  patronage  of  the  chief  towards  his 
companions,  the  acquisition  of  large  domains  and  the  territo- 
rial life  had  much  changed  this  relation  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans. We  can  no  more  find,  in  any  degree  worth  mentioning, 
tiie  same  liberty  which  used  to  reign  in  the  wandering  band. 
Scone  had  received  benefices,  and  were  settled  in  them; 
ethers  had  continued  to  live  aroimd  their  chief  in  his  house 
and  at  his  table.  The  chief  was  become  eminently  powerful; 
there  was  introduced  into  this  little  society  much  more  in- 
efudity  and  fixedness.  Neverthdess,  dthough  the  aristo- 
'  ^ttwc  principle  and  the  inequality  which  accompanies  it,  and 
which  constitutes  even  it,  had  assumed  a  great  devdopment, 
ihey  had  not  destroyed  dl  the  ancient  relation  between  the 
4dUef  and  his  companions.  The  inequality  did  not  draw 
servility  after  it;  and  the  society  which  resulted  therefrom, 
nnd  witii  which  we  will  occupy  oursdves  more  in  detail  here- 
nfter,  the  feudd  society  reposed,  for  those  at  least  who  com- 
posed part  of  it,  that  is,  the  proprietors  of  fiefs,  upon  the 
principles  of  right  and  liberty. 

In  the  tenth  century,  and  under  the  sodd  point  of  view,  the 
j}j>2 
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Germanic  dement  then  had  furniRhed  to  modern  dvilitttioii 
in  itM  noACcmt  Htato,  on  the  one  hand,  the  remembnuoe  of 
national  anaiimbliefl,  and  of  the  right  of  dree  men  to  goreni 
themselves  in  common;  on  the  other  hand,  certain  ideals 
<Trtain  wtntimentH  of  right  and  liberty  implanted  in  the  boiom 
of  an  entirely  ariHtocratic  orjii;ani2ation. 

Under  tlie  moral  \mnt  uf  vicv^,  although  eminent  writen 
have  strongly  insisted  upon  what  modem  Europe  holda  from 
the  Crermons,  their  assertions  seem  to  me  yague  and  too 
general;  they  make  no  distinction  of  epoch  or  country |  and  I 
Slink  tliat,  in  western  Kun>pe,  especially  in  France,  the  ener» 
getic  sentiment  of  individual  independence  is  tlie  moat  impor- 
tant, I  Avould  willingly  say  the  only  great  moral  legacy  whfadi 
iineient  (xermany  has  transmitted  to  us. 

1'licre  was,  in  the  tenth  century,  a  national  Grermaa 
literature,  consisting  of  songs  and  popular  traditions,  whidi 
iiold  a  high  place  in  the  literary  history  of  Germany,  wai 
Avhich  Iiave  exertttd  a  great  influence  on  its  manners.  !uut  the 
part  played  by  tliese  traditions,  and  by  all  primitive  Gknnatt 
literature.,  in  the  intellectual  development  of  France,  has  been 
very  limited  and  fugitive;  this  is  the  reason  why  I  have  not 
<!ntered  upon  it  with  you,  though  this  literature  is  positive^ 
full  of  originality  and  interest. 

Sn(!h  was  the  state  of  the  three  great  dements  of  modem 
<:ivilization  in  the  tenth  century;  such  are  Uie  changes,  sodsl 
and  moral,  which  Roman  antiquity,  Christianity,  and  bar- 
barism have  exp(iriun(*^.d  on  our  soiL 

From  tlience  flow,  if  i  mistake  not,  two  general  facts,  two 
great  rrsults,  which  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit 

The  work  of  M.  de  Savigny  on  the  History  of  Roman  Lav, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  has  changed  the  face  of  tfas 
science;  he  has  proved  that  the  Iloman  law  had  not  perished; 
that,  notwithstanding  great  modifications,  witliout  doubt,  it 
was  transmitted  from  the  fifth  to  the  iifteenth  century,  and 
had  always  continued  to  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  legis- 
lation of  the  west. 

If  I  iini  not  nii8tak(>n,  the  facts  which  I  have  laid  befim 
yonr  view,  in  this  eoiirsi*,  have  generalized  this  result*  It 
follows,  I  think,  evidently,  that  not  only  in  munidiMd  in- 
stitutions and  civil  laws,  as  M.  du  Savigny  has  profed^ 
hut   ill  political  order  and  philosophy,  in  literature  and  al 
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departments,  in  a  word,  of  social  and  intellectual  life,  Roman 
dvilization  was  transmitted  far  beyond  the  date  of  the  Empire; 
that  we  may  everywhere  discern  a  trace  of  it;  that  no  abyss 
separates  the  Roman  fi*om  the  modem  world;  that  the  thread 
is  nowhere  broken;  that  we  may  recognise  everywhere  the 
transition  of  Roman  society  into  our  own;  in  a  word,  that  the 
part  played  by  ancients  in  modern  civilization  is  greater  and 
more  continuous  than  is  commonly  thought.  A  second  result 
equally  arises  out  of  our  labours,  and  characterizes  the  period 
which  is  the  object  of  them.  During  all  this  period,  from  the 
fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  we  have  nowhere  been  able  to 
pause;  we  have  been  unable  to  find,  either  in  social  or  inteU 
lectual  order,  any  system,  any  fact,  which  became  fixed,  which 
took  a  firm,  general,  and  regular  hold  on  society  or  mind. 
The  general  ^ct  with  which  we  have  been  struck  is  a  con- 
tinual and  universal  fluctuation,  a  constant  state  of  uncer- 
tainty and  of  transformation.  It  was,  then,  from  the  fifth  to 
the  tenth  century,  that  the  work  of  fermentation  and  amalga- 
mation of  the  three  elements  of  modem  civilization,  namely, 
the  Roman  element,  the  Christian  element,  and  the  Grerman 
element,  was  in  operation;  and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century  that  the  ferment  ceased,  and  the  amalgamation 
became  nearly  accomplished,  and  that  the  development  of 
the  new  order  and  truly  modern  society  commenced. 

The  history  wliichwe  have  just  concluded,  then,  is  the  his- 
tory of  its  very  conception  and  creation.  All  things  rise  out 
of  the  chaos,  modem  society  among  the  rest.  That  which  we 
have  studied  now  is  the  chaos,  the  cradle  of  France:  what 
we  shall  have  to  study  hereafter  is  France  itself.  Dating 
only  from  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  the  social  being  which 
heirs  that  name,  if  I  may  thus  speak,  has  been  formed  and 
exists;  we  might  attend  it  in  its  proper  and. exterior  develop- 
ment. This  development  will  merit,  for  the  first  time,  the 
name  of  French  civilization.  Until  now,  we  have  spoken  of 
Oaulish-Roman,  Frankish,  Gallo-Roman,  and  Gallo-Frankish 
civilization;  we  have  been  obliged  to  combine  foreign  names 
in  order  to  characterize,  with  any  justice,  a  society  without 
imity  and  certainty.  When  we  again  enter  upon  our  labours, 
it  wUl  be  to  speak  of  French  civiUzation;  we  shall  date  there- 
firom;  the  question  will  no  longer  be  concerning  Gauls, 
Franks,  and  Romans,  but  of  Frenchmen,  of  ourselves. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES. 


On  authorising  the  publication  of  tliese  lectures,  I  promised  to  add  to  1 
a  number  of  tables  and  documents  intended  to  prove  or  to  ezpUin  the  i 
wliicli  I  might  have  occasion  to  express.  I  hare  inserted  some  of  these  taUes 
in  the  lectures  themselves.  There  are  some  others  for  which  I  could  B0( 
tind  a  place  there,  and  which  seem  to  me  no  less  neceasary.  I  gi^e  them 
here.  It  would  have  been  both  easy  and  useful  to  multiply  illustratioiu  of  this 
kind ;  but  I  have  l)eeu  obliged  to  limit  myself.  The  oljject  of  those  wUch 
I  have  Pelected  in  both  to  show  in  their  development  fkets  which  I  hcve 
been  merely  able  to  point  out,  and  to  place  before  the  reader  those  ivirtt, 
the  knowledge  of  which  I  took  for  granted.    They  are  seven  in  : 

I.  Table  of  tlie  organization  of  the  court,  and  of  the  central 

ment  of  the  Uoman  empire  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  i&fth  cei* 
tury — that  is  to  say,  at  the  epoch  which  J  took  as  the  starting  psiat 
of  the  course. 

II.  Table  of  the  hierarchy  of  ranks  and  titles  in  Boman  society  at  the 

same  epoch. 

III.  Narrative  of  the  embassy  sent  in  440  by  Theododns  the  Younger, 
emperor  of  the  west,  to  Attila,  established  on  the  banks  <tf  the 
Danube. 

IV.  Clironological  table  of  the  principal  events  of  the  political  histoij 
of  Gaul,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century. 

V.  Chronological  table  of  the  principal  events  of  the  ecclesiastical  his- 

tory of  Gaul,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century. 

VI.  Chronological  table  of  the  principal  events  of  the  literaiy  histoiy 
of  Gaul,  firom  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century. 

VII.  Table  of  the  councils  and  canonical  legislation  of  Ganl,  fIroB  the 
fifth  to  the  tenth  centiury. 

Unless  I  am  much  deceived,  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  imiet  vffM 
the  utility  of  these  documents — it  will  speak  for  itself;  and  for  panne 
who  weigh  aud  study  them  attentively,  the  history  of  our  civilliatioi,  to 
obscure  and  so  vague  in  its  cradle,  will  appear,  I  think,  under  more  dnr 
and  precise  forms.     This  is  my  aim  and  hope  in  pnhHihing  them. 
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Table  of  the  Organization  of  the  Court  and  of  the  Central 
Government  of  the  Roman  EmpirCy  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Fifth  Centura/. 

It  was  under  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and  of  Constantine  that  the  court 
and  the  central  government  of  the  Roman  emperors  gained  that  systematie 
and  definitive  organization,  whose  image  the  notitia  imperii  Eomani  has 
preserved  to  us.  It  was  the  same  both  in  the  empire  of  the  east  and 
in  that  of  the  west,  with  the  exception  of  some  unimportant  differences 
occasioned  by  that  of  localities.  For  the  basis  of  this  table  I  have  adopted 
the  empire  of  the  east,  the  most  complete  and  the  best  known  of  tlie  two, 
taking  care  to  point  out  here  and  there  facts  which  distinguish  the  empire 
of  the  west. 

IMPERIAL  COURT. 

I. — Prapositus  sacri  cubicuUy  (grand  chamberlain.) 

He  had  under  his  orders  a  large  number  of  officers,  divided  into  six 
elasses,  schola,  and  all  named  palatini ;  their  duty  in  the  palace  was  called 
u»  palatio  milUare,    The  principal  were ; — 

1.— Prtmicerttis  $<icri  cubiculi  (first  chamberlain.) — He  was  at  the  head 
«f  all  those  who  served  the  emperor  in  his  apartments,  and  accompanied 
him  everywhere  for  this  purpose ;  they  were  named  cubicularii  (cham- 
berlains or  valets  de  chambre);  they  were  divided  into  parties  of  ten  men, 
at  the  head  of  each  of  which  was  a  decanus. 

2. — Comes  castrensis  (count  of  the  palace.) — The  chief  of  those  who 
served  the  emperor  at  table,  and  took  care  of  the  interior  of  the  palace ;  this 
was  a  kind  of  steward,  or  maitre-d'hotel.     He  had  under  his  orders : — 

(1.)  Pnmiccrins  mensorum,  the  chief  of  those  who,  when  the  em- 
peror travelled,  went  before  to  get  everything  prepared  upon  his  road, 
and  in  the  places  wliere  he  was  to  stop. 

(2.)  Primicerius  cellarioriim,  chief  of  all  those  employed  in  the 
kitchens  and  offices. 

Qi.)  Primicerius  ptpdagogiorum^  the  chief  of  the  young  pages, 
brouglit  up  for  service  in  the  interior  of  the  palace. 

(4. )  Primicerius  lampadariorum,  the  chief  of  those  who  overlooked 
the  lighting  of  the  palace.     There  was  in  this  class  a  number  of  sub- 
divisions and  subaltern  officers. 
i\. — C(mies  sacrtB  vestis  (count  of  the  sacred  wardrobe.) — He  was  cliarged 
with  the  imperial  wardrobe,  and  commanded  many  officers. 

4. — Chartularii  cubiculi  (secretaries  of  the  chamber.) — They  were  gene- 
rally three  in  number,  and  were  the  private  secretaries  of  the  emperor ;  and 
although  occupied  with  public  affairs,  they  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
frtepttsitus  sacri  cubU'uli,  because  their  service  was  personal. 

ti.—Decuriouus  III.  silentiariorum. — The  silentiarii  were  charged  with 
preventing  all  noise  in  the  palace :  the  thirty  principal  were  subdivided  into 
three  parties  of  ten,  each  commanded  by  a  decurion. 
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tf. — Comes  domorum  per  Cfippadoeiam, — This  was  the  stewazd  <tf  the 
proi>eny  wliich  the  emperor  of  the  east  possessed  in  C^ipadoeia :  thevf 
patrimonial  estutos  were  ver>-  considerable;  the  comes  domomm  diieeted 
their  administration  and  collected  the  revenues :  he  held  oUkse  as  a  magis- 
trate. 

II. — Cumitcs  dumestieorum  equitum  peditumque  (counts  of  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  palace.) 

These  were  the  two  commanders  of  the  select  bands  of  cavalry  ani 
infttutr}'  wlio  guarded  the  person  of  the  emperor,  lliese  bands,  who 
were  called  pnttevtores  domesticit  were  drawn  from  the  seven  schools  of 
Armenian  soldiers,  called  p<tlathiif  and  destined  for  the  military  service  of 
the  palace.  The  seven  schools  formed  a  body  of  3000  men,  from  amonf 
whom  were  token  the  protertores  domesttci^  who  eigoyed  great  privileges. 
The  counts  of  the  domestic  infantr}'  iind  cavalry  also  had  under  tlteir  orden 
df'puttiti,  charged  witli  executing  their  commands  in  the  provinces. 

The  empress  also  had  her  court,  orgauise<l  in  nearly  the  same  mtnner  as 
that  of  the  emperor. 

CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT. 

I. — Maffister  ojjlicionim  (master  of  the  offices.) 

This  was  a  sort  of  universal  minister,  whoso  fdnctions  were  very  exten- 
sive ;  he  Hdmiuistered  justice  to  almost  oil  the  officers  of  the  polaM  (jMla- 
/hii)j  received  the  appeals  of  private  citizens,  presented  senatan  to  the 
princes,  &c.  His  jurisdiction  also  extended  over  the  officers  belonging  to 
other  departments,  such  as  the  wcHsorvs,  the  lampndaril,  and  those  who  veif 
in  the  department  of  Xhej^neposiiiis  sacri  cubicvlL  He  had  under  his  jurit- 
diction: — 

1. — The  seven  schools  of  the  mililes  palatihi.  (1.)  Sohola  scotariorm 
prima;  (^.)  Schola  scutarionim  secuuda ;  (')  )  Geutilium  seniomm ;  (4.) 
Scutorionim  sagittoriorum ;  {').)  Armoturorum  juniorum ;  (7.)  GentiUue 
juniorum. 

*^. — Tlie  school  of  the  ngenh's  in  rebus :  these  were  the  messengers  $ai 
spies  of  the  princes  in  the  provinces :  before  Gonstantiue  they  were  called 
Jrumentarii. 

:). — The  meiisores  and  the  lampadariiy  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken : 
also,  tlie  ajmhsionaiesy  or  the  gentlemen  ushera  of  the  palace,  and  the  itfri' 
ifitoreSy  wlio  were  charged  witli  transmitting  invitations. 

4. — Four  scrhiitt  or  officers,  wliere  the  affairs  of  the  prince  with  his  sub- 
jects were  immediately  managed. 

(1.)  Srrhiiuni  tneniorhp.  Here  were  kept  registers  of  employments 
and  giades :  hence,  for  the  most  port,  issued  the  uomiuations. 

{*2.)  Scrhilinn  episiolarum  :  here  were  received  the  depotntiona  and 
retiucsts  from  cities,  and  hence  were  dispatched  tlie  answers  of  the 
prince. 

{'),)  Srrinium  Hhelionim  :  hither  were  addressed  the  requests  and 
appeals  of  subjects. 

(4.)  Scrinhim  dispositionum  :  the  factions  of  this  laat  office  reeem- 
bled  those  of  the  two  preceding  ones  ;  it  is  omitted  in  the  JtefifM,  bat 
tlie  laws  make  mention  of  it. 

J'lach  of  these  offices  hud  ^its  own  chief,  maffltter  scn'jiii  i 
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epistolarum,  &c. ;  the  last  was  called  comes  dispositionum  ;  there  were 

namerons  officers  in  it. 
6. — The  annourers  of  the  empire.  The  master  of  the  offices  of  the 
east  had  fifteen  under  his  direction :  Damascus,  Antioch,  2 ;  Edessa, 
Irenopolis,  Ccesarea  in  Cappadocia,  Nicomedia,  2 ;  Sardis,  Adrianople,  2  ; 
Tbessalonica,  Naissus,  Ratiaria,  Margus.  The  master  of  the  offices  of  the 
west  had  nineteen :  Sirmium,  Acincum,  Comutum,  Lauriacum,  Salona, 
Concordia,  Verona,  Mantua,  Cremona,  Pa^ia,  Lucca,  Strasburg,  Macon, 
Autan,  Besan9on,  Beims,  Treves,  2  ;  Amiens. 

II — Quastor  (the  questor.) 

He  judged,  in  concert  with  the  pretoriaii  prefect,  and  sometimes  alone» 
iffairs  referred  to  the  prince  ;  he  composed  the  laws  and  edicts  which  the 
prince  was  to  publish ;  he  signed  the  rescripts  ;  he  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  register  {laterciilmn  minus) ^  in  which  were  enumerated  the  tribunes 
and  the  prefects  of  the  camps  and  frontiers.  He  was  a  kind  of  high  chan- 
cellor. He  sent  liis  edicts  to  the  scrinium  dispositihiumf  where  they  were 
kept,  and  copies  distiibuted  throughout  the  empire.  He  had  no  officers  at- 
tached to  his  post,  but  he  had  twelve  secretaries  in  the  scriRium  memoria, 
sereu  in  the  scrinium  epistolarumt  and  seven  in  the  scrinium  libellorum. 

III.  Comes  sacrarum  largitionum,  (count  of  the  sacred  largesses.) 
This  was  the  high  treasurer  of  the  empire ;  he  collected  and  administered 
all  the  public  revenues  ;  all  the  payments  issued  from  his  office ;  Constan- 
tine  put  him  in  the  place  of  the  questors,  tlie  prafecti  ccrarii,  &c. 

His  administration  was  divided  into  two  offices,  scrinia,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  aprimiccrius,  or  magister  scriuii,  (chief  of  the  office.) 

1.  Scrinium  canonum. — This,  it  seems,  was  the  office  in  which  was 
prepared  ihe  account  of  wliat  eacli  province,  each  town,  &c.,  was  to  send  to 
the  public  chest,  arcie  largitionum. 

.JO-       4  11-  (     These  two  offices  kept  an  account  of  the 

2.  Scrinium  tahulariorumy  •     j         i  111*1 
o     o    •    •                      •           •{  moneys    received   and    expended    bv    the 

3.  Scrinium  numerariorum,    .         "^  *  • 

\  treasur}'. 

4.  Scrinium  aurc(P  mass(p. — This  office  was  occupied  in  keeping  accounts 
of  the  bullion  which  was  sent  to  the  treasury-,  and  of  the  use  made  of  it  in 
^tiing  money,  in  the  decoration  of  public  monuments,  in  crown  jewels,  &c. 

6.  Scrinium  auri  ud  responsum. — They  here  regulated  and  furnished  the 
sums  of  money,  whether  intended  to  supjily  the  expenses  of  the  officers 
whom  the  prince  sent  into  the  provinces,  of  the  armies,  &c.,  or  whether  to 
be  sent  into  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  or  for  tribute  paid  to  aUies, 
barbarians,  kc. 

C.  Scrinium  ah  nrgento, — This  was  the  office  where  were  deposited  silver 
in  ingots,  the  imperial  plate,  vases,  &c. 

7.  Srriniian  vestinrii  sacri. — This  was  the  office  from  whence  issued  the 
ftinds  for  the  clothing  of  troops,  the  monarch,  the  imperial  family,  the 
people  of  Iiis  court,  to  whom  he  furnished  clothing. 

8.  Scrininm  nnnularense  ve/wuVmrfw.s^.— According  to  the  first  reading, 
thitf  office  would  be  intended  to  preserve  the  rings  and  jewels  of  the  emperor ; 
aecordiug  to  the  second,  which  seems  to  me  the  most  probable,  its  intention 
wraa'to  strike  and  distribute  the  small  silver  money,  called  wii7mr<^w«»Mwi, 
of  which  the  value  was  the  tenth  part  of  an  aureus. 
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0.  ScriHtum  a  pecutiiit, — PanciroUnB'  thinks  tbat  it  was  this  oAse  vhich 
ilirected  tlie  coining  of  money  throagboat  the  empire. 

10.  Scrinium  excepiorum, — The  clerks  of  this  oi&ee  wrote  oit  tbe 
mrcouDt  of  the  canes  which  had  been  judged  hj  the  eonnt  of  the  saosA 
largessefi. 

The  attribates  of  these  various  offices  were  Teiy  nncertsin ;  Uidr  bsbm 
Are  obscnre,  and  we  can  only  conjecture  their  object.  It  seems  th«  thtf 
afterwards  added  an  eleventh  office,  called  scrinium  miitemdaruniiwit  mi 
composed  of  officers  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to  get  the  ] 
of  taxes  hastened  and  completed. 

Besides  these  offices  attached  to  his  serviee,  the  count  of  the 
liad  a  great  number  of  subordinates  in  the  provinoes,  charged  with  direcliag 
the  affairs  of  bis  department.     The  principal  were: 

1.  Six  cf/mite»  Utryilionum,  in  tlie  east,  in  Egypt,  in  Asia  Minor,  a, 
Pontns,  in  Thrace,  and  in  Illyria;  there  were  five  of  these  in  the  west.  TlMf 
were  charged  with  paying  the  sslaries  of  the  generals,  soldien,  ssd  other 
officers,  and  to  overlook  the  collection  of  taxes. 

2.  Four  crnnitet  commerriorum,  charged   with   buying  the   stnfls  and 
jewels  necessar}'  for  tlie  imperial  household,  with  overiooking  the  op 
of  the  merchants,  and  watcliing  that  the  duties  levied  upon  the  < 
hlioiild  Ik;  corrently  paid.     There  was  but  one  in  the  west. 

:{.  Prafecti  theaaurorum ;  they  received  and  kept,  in  each  proviBee,  tbe 
money  proceeding  from  taxes,  until  it  was  sent  to  the  eonnt  of  the  wtatk 
largesseti. 

4.  Comen  nietalUmtm,  charged  witli  deducting,  from  the  prodnee  cf  Ai 
mines  of  (;oId,  silver,  or  other  metals,  the  portion  which  went  to  the  jviBee. 

•i.  ComuM  vcl  ratioiialix  tiimmanim  JEyypt'i,  charged  with  collectinf  lltf 
property  wljich  fell  to  tlje  prince  in  that  province,  whether  by  escbest.  or 
nny  otlier  cauHf* ;  he  also  Huperintend4>d  the  great  commerce  in  Indian  atr- 
rhandise,  which  pHssed  through  Eg}iit ;  there  were  eleven  ro/ioiia/li'S of  tbif 
kind  in  the  went. 

fi.  Mtujitlri  linear  rel  fhittfO'  Vfntis ;  they  directed  all  tlie  labouren  wbo 
woiki'd  in  flax  for  the  wurilrobe,  or  furniture  of  tlie  emperor.  Tlieir  ufiee 
was  filled  in  the  west  by  a  nntifs  VfSliarii. 

"'.  PrivntO!  m/Kjintn  ;  tliey  directed  tlie  workmen  in  silk,  linen.  Ax^  fof 
\]\*'  royal  household. 

>^.  Prorurfitoms  gympciorum  ;  charged  witli  the  superintending  of  spns 
and  wove  fabrics. 

*.),  Proriiratorrs  haphiorum;  inspectors  of  the  dying  of  staffs  in  piirplc« 
«Scc.     There  were  nine  in  the  west. 

lu.  Frorurafons  inoHfturiim ;  mint  inspectors.  There  were  six  of  iht* 
in  ih**  west, 

1 1 .  Pni'poKiti  hiirfatjnruntj  charf^ed  with  superintending  the  transpon  of 
poods  intended  for  the  public  ser\iee,  or  that  of  the  emperor,  com,  ( 
diiir-K,  merchandise,  silver,  &c. 

I'i.  Pro'iinitorrs  Unificiorurrtj  charged  with  procuring  the  flax  i 
for  the  imperial  fahricH.     There  were  two  in  the  west,  at  Vienna  and  si 
Kuvennn. 

IV.  Conus  re  rum  privataruniy  (the  crown  treasurer.) 

'\hv  public  treasury  was  called  ttrarium ;  tlie  private  treaswe  of  i^ 
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nperor  was  called  JUcus,  Although  he  equally  disposed  of  both  one  and 
le  other,  yet  there  was  a  distinction,  and  they  were  administered  separately. 
Tlie  cornea  sacrarum  largitionum  had  the  administratiott^f  the  ararium; 
id  the  comes  rerum  privtUarum  had  that  of  Uie  Jiscus,  whose  reyennes 
ere  the  property  which  devolved  upon  the  emperor  in  any  manner  what- 
ever, the  produce  of  certain  taxes,  &c.     He  had  under  liis  orders : 

1.  A  department  directed  by  the  primiceriua  officii,  and  divided  into  four 
fices. 

(1.)  Scrinivm  benejiciorum. — Here  were  managed  all  affairs  relative 
to  gifte  of  property,  real  or  personal,  to  the  concession  of  privileges, 
&c.,  which  the  emperor  made  to  such  or  such  of  his  subjects. 

(2.)  Scrinivm  canonum. — This  office  received  the  rents  of  the  fiurmt 
on  the  imperial  property,  and  kept  the  accounts  of  them.  The  rent 
was  paid  in  money  or  in  kind. 

(3.)  Scrinium  securltatum. — In  this  office  were  deposited  the  re- 
ceipts of  those  who  had  received  the  money  of  the  fisc  ;  and  the  dupli- 
cates of  those  wliich  had  been  given  to  people  who  had  paid  anything 
to  the  fisc. 

(4.)  Scrinium  largitionvm  privatarum. — Here  were  kept  the  accounts 
of  money  given  by  the  emperor  to  individuals,  and  the  salaries  which 
he  paid  to  the  people  attached  to  his  personal  service. 

2.  Rationales  vel  procuratores  rerum  privatarum. — These  were  officers 
hsrged  with  collecting  the  revenues  of  the  fisc,  in  the  provinces.  They 
rere  often  judges  in  cases  where  the  fisc  was  concerned. 

3.  Propositi  hastagarum  rei  privat<Bj  inspectors  of  transports  made  for  the 
ervice  of  the  prince.     There  were  two  of  these  in  the  west 

4.  Pr(ppositi  stnhuloruni,  (jregvm  et  armentorum,  inspectors  of  the 
tods  and  herds  of  the  emperor  throughout  the  empire.  There  was  also  a 
tmes  stabuU,  answering  to  our  master  of  the  liorse. 

5.  Procuratores  saltuum,  inspector  of  tlie  woods  and  pasturages  where 
be  herds  of  the  emperor  were  tuken  to  graze. 

There  were,  doubtless,  many  other  petty  officers,  mention  of  whom  has 
Ot  come  (lowu  to  us. 

V.  Primiccrius  notariornm,  (first  secretoiy  of  state.) 

This  was  a  magistrate  chaiged  with  keeping  the  register  in  which  were 
iseribed  all  the  public  functionaries,  their  duties,  salaries,  warrants  of 
MBBinatiou,  &c.  This  register  was  called  laterculum  majns.  The  people 
MBinated  to  tlie  places,  paid  certain  fees  to  tliis  priniicerius  notariorum, 
ho  thus  kept  the  list  of  all  the  dignities  which  we  have  just  enumerated. 
liere  were  three  classes  of  notarii. 

In  each  province  there  was  a  provincial  chest,  in  all  one  hundred  and 
igliteen  chests.  The  receivers  of  taxes  transmitted  the  money  to  these 
iMfits,  under  tlie  superintendence  of  the  pro'fecti  thesaurorum.  These 
itter  gave  to  the  vomit  en  largitionum  tlie  sums  necessary  for  the  expenses 
f  tlie  province,  the  salary  of  the  officers,  &c.  They  transmitted  the  balance 
>  tbe  governor  of  the  province,  who  sent  it  to  the  chest  of  the  sacred 
ounty.  The  carriages  intended  to  transport  it,  were  furnished  by  men 
c|it  on  purpose,  and  formed  part  of  the  public  post,  {cursus  publicusy) 
rliich  the  government  alone,  or  those  wliom  it  authorised,  had  to  moke 
ise  of. 
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II. 

Table  of  the  Hierarchy  of  Ranks  and  Titles  in  the  Bomm 
Empire  at  the  commencement  of  the  Fiftli  Century, 

Bank  aiid  titles  multiplied  in  tlie  Boman  empire,  at  the  same  epoch  ii 
wliich  the  oonrt  and  ceutrol  pfovemment  received  their  deflnitire  form. « 
{^ven  in  the  precedinjj;  table.  These  ranks  and  titles  conferred  important  pri 
vilegcs  upon  the  possessors,  ^'ith  reference  to  the  other  oitiiena,  bat  in  » 
degree  rendered  them  independent  of  i>over.  They  were  mere  personal  du 
tinctions  attAched  to  certain  offices,  and  which  eren  the  holders  of  then 
offices  did  not  enjoy,  until  they  lind  been  authorized  to  assume  them  b 
letters  patent  from  the  prince.  There  were  six  principal  ranks  or  titles,  tb* 
rights  uf  iirecedence  among  which  were  minutely  regulated. 

I.  Nohiiismni, 

Tliis  wius  the  highest  of  the  titles  ;  it  came  close  to  the  throne,  and  roo 
ferred,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  dignity  of  Cccsar.  It  was  bestowed  upon  tbi 
members  and  allies  of  the  imperinl  ftunily. 

II.  Illustrcs, 

The  persons  decorated  with  this  title,  were  twenty-seven  in  number- 
viz., 

1 .  The  pretorian  prefect  of  the  East. 

•-i.  The  pretorinn  prefect  of  lUyria. 

l\.  The  pretorian  prefect  of  ItiUy. 

4.  The  pretorian  prefect  of  Gaul. 

;*>.  The  prefect  of  Constantinople. 

(I.  The  prefect  of  Rome. 

7 — 11.  The  five  generals,  commanders  of  the  army  in  the  East. 

I'J.  The  general  of  the  horse  in  the  West. 

i'A.  The  general  of  the  infantry  in  the  West. 

U,  ]').  Tlie  two  grand  chamberlains  of  the  Kast  and  West. 

1(),  IT.  The  two  masters  of  the  offices  in  the  Kast  and  West. 

l^<,  It).  The  two  quest ors  of  the  palace  in  the  East  and  West. 

20,  21.  The  two  counts  of  the  sacred  largesses  in  the  East  and  West. 

2*2,  2:J.  The  two  counts  of  the  pri\*y  purse  in  the  East  and  West. 

24,  2').  The  two  counts  commanding  the  body-guard,  cavalr\',iu  the  EtM 
and  West. 

2(i,  :il .  The  two  counts  commanding  the  body-guard,  infantr\',  in  lb( 
East  and  West. 

The  consuls  were  nlso  UInstn's.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  iliis  tilli 
is  not  known.  Augustus  used  to  select,  every  month,  at  tint  fifteen,  ni 
afterwards  twenty,  members  of  the  senate,  to  form  his  privy  council ;  tboi 
decisions  were  held  as  having  emanated  from  the  entire  body  of  the  seutt 
they  were  called  patririiy  while  the  other  senators  were  only  entitled  Ham 
simi.  Thoy,  in  concurrence  with  the  sovereign,  discussed  axid  directed  poUi 
affairs.  C'onstantine  formed  of  them  his  consistoriHtn  principcit  (coancU  fl 
state,")  and  entitled  the  members  fwnites  consistorianu  They  were,  with  th 
consuls,  the  first  honoured  with  the  title  of  illustres,  which  was  dtervaid 
extended,  probably  also  under  Constautine,  to  the  magistrates  above  mea 
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tioned.  The  illustres  were  addressed  thus, — vestra  tva,  or  tua,  magnifi' 
reniia,  celsitudo^  sublimitaSj  magnitudOf  eminentia,  exceUentia,  &c.  Those 
who  neglected  to  observe  the  etiquette  in  this  respect,  had  to  pay  a  fine  of 
three  pounds  in  gold. 

The  iUustres  could  only  be  tried  for  any  offence,  by  the  prince  in  person, 
ot  his  immediate  delegates ;  they  were  entitled  to  have  their  seutences  read 
hy  the  registrar ;  they  were  prohibited  from  making  a  traffic  of  their  power 
aad  influence,  and  from  marrying  women  of  an  inferior  rank ;  this  latter 
prohibition,  however,  was  recalled  at  a  later  period ;  neither  they  nor  their 
flunilies  could  be  put  to  the  torture,  nor  be  subjected  to  any  of  the  capital 
tmnishments  inflicted  upon  plebeians  ;  they  were  exempt  from  being  sum- 
Qoned  to  any  court  as  witnesses,  &c. 

II.  Spectahiles. 
Of  these  there  were  sixty- two. 

1,  •^.  The  two  fii-st  chamberlains  in  the  East  and  West.     {Primiccrii 
Hcri  cubiculi.) 
\     a,  4.  The  two  counts  of  the  palace,  in  the  East  and  West.     {Comitcs 
tattrenses.) 

5,  0.  The  two  chief  secretaries  of  the  emperor,  in  the  East  and  West. 
(J^rimicerii  notariorum.) 

7 — 13.  The  seven  heads  of  the  principal  departments  of  the  central 
government  in  the  East  and  West.     {Magistri  scriniorum.) 

14 — 16.  The  three  proconsuls  (governors  of  dioceses  or  provinces)  of 
Asia,  Achaia,  and  Africa. 

17.  The  count  of  the  East. 

18.  The  prefect  of  Egypt.     (  Pro'fectus  Augustalis») 

1 1) — 21).  Eleven  vicai-s,  or  governors  of  dioceses ;  five  in  the  empire  of 
Xhe  East,  and  six  in  the  empire  of  the  West. 

30 — ;)7.  Eight  counts,  or  generals  of  armies ;  two  in  the  East,  and  six 
Sb  the  W^est. 

;j8^-()2.  Twenty-five  dukes,  or  generals  of  armies ;  thirteen  in  the  East> 
mad  twelve  in  the  West. 

The  title  of  spectabiles  was  also  given  to  the  senators,  probably  under 
Constantine.  It  seems  to  have  had  no  other  origin  than  tlie  mania  for  the 
dtsaification  of  ranks.  It  was  very  uncertain  in  its  applicadou  ;  we  find  it 
given  to  men  who  are  called  elsewhere  clarissimiy  or  perfectissimi,  or  even 
egregii;  thus  the  duceSy  the  silcntiarii  (ushers  in  law  courts),  the  notarii 
(•ecretaries),  are  designated  sometimes  by  the  one,  sometimes  by  the  other 
<tf  these  appellations. 

IV.  Clarissimi. 

We  find  this  title  already,  under  Tiberius,  in  possession  of  the  senators 
and  senatorial  families.  After  a  certain  number  of  senators  had  become 
iUttitreSy  the  rest  continued  to  assume  the  title  of  clarissimi^  and  by  degrees 
it  liecame  extended  to  all  the  inferior  ofilcers  employed  in  the  provinces. 
Ai  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century  there  were,  it  would  appear,  ll.*) 
persons  addressed  by  this  title — viz.. 

Thirty- seven  consular  personages,  governors  of  provinces ;  fifteen  in  the 
Eant,  and  twenty-two  in  the  West. 

Five  corrcf'iores,  governors  of  provinces;  two  in  the  East,  and  three  in 
the  We.-t. 
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Seventy-three  pnesides^  governors  of  provineet :  fiirty-two  ia  the  Et 
•nd  three  in  the  West. 

V.  PerfeciluimL 

This  title  whm  invented  by  Constantine ;  we  find  it,  indeed,  made  uc 
in  a  law  of  Diocletian,  but  it  wom  Conatantine  who  introduoed  it  into  \ 
claasificatiun  of  rankM,  and  divided  the  perfectiuimi  into  tliree  gndoa.  X 
title  wiUi  given, 

To  the  pne»iJc»t  or  governors,  of  Arabia,  laanria,  and  Dalmatia. 

I'o  the  rationales,  collectors  of  the  public  revenues  in  the  provinees. 

To  the  mayis/ri  svriniorumj  heads  of  the  offices  of  the  coort  of  the  saer 
largesseH. 

To  till-  I'ounts  of  the  sacred  largesses,  or  imperial  collecton  and  pt 
masters  in  the  provinces. 

And  to  many  other  persons  in  the  public  service. 

VI.  Egregli. 

This  last  title  was  very  common  ;  it  appertained  to  all  the  imperial  aeci 
taries,  lo  all  the  persons  employed  in  the  offices  of  the  varioiu  gotwion 
the  provinces,  to  priests,  to  the  crown  lawyers,  and  to  a  whole  heat  of  oCh 
persons. 


III. 

Narrative  of  the  Embassy  sent  in  449  to  AttilOf  bgf  TkMdom 
the  Younger^  Emperor  of  the  East. 

Intboductiov. 
There  is  scarcely  any  feature  of  the  history  of  thia  period  whieh  h  WR 
more  interesting  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  than  the  relationa  of  d 
Boman  emperors  with  the  barbarians,  the  Germans,  Huns,  SlaroBiana,  fc 
wlio  pressed  upon  their  frontiers.  A  knowledge  of  this  can  alone  enaUei 
to  form  anytliiug  like  a  jirecise  and  accurate  idea  of  the  eompvative  MM 
Itonian  and  of  barbarian  civilization.  Unfortunately,  the  materials  ef  A 
knowledge  are  very  deAcient ;  we  have  upon  the  subject  little  bmvb  ill 
men;  sentences,  paragraphs,  scattered  throughout  the  Latin  chronieten,  t 
confused  triulitions  of  the  Gemuin  tribes,  or  some  old  poems  whieh,  fa  Ai 
present  form,  are  evidently  greatly  posterior  to  the  fourth  and  ftflh  eeiM 
The  narrative  of  the  embtissy  sent  in  410  by  TheodoBins  the  YovBgv 
Attihi,  at  that  time  master  of  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  himself  estaWik 
on  tlic  Danube,  is,  unquestionably,  the  ftillest  and  moat  inatmetive  eft 
inonum(*utN  remaining  to  us  of  this  branch  of  history ;  the  only  one,  In  fc 
wliich  shows  us  the  interior  of  the  states,  and  the  life  of  a  barfauian  flU 
and  enablcH  us  to  examine  closely,  and,  as  it  were,  in  peraon,  his  nWl 
with  the  Romans :  the  narrative  itself  is  of  the  hi^ieat  autlieiilieiiy; 
formed  part  of  the  history  of  the  war  against  Attila,  in  seTen  hooka,  «!§■ 
by  the  sophist  Triscus,  of  I'auium  in  Thraoe,  a  member  of  the  enlMHf ; 
has  come  down  to  us  among  the  Excerpta  U^Uionumt  inaerted  in  the  I 
volumii  of  the  Collection  of  Byzantine  historians,  and  whieh  fomrf  I 
/)3rd  book  of  a  great  historical  collection  made  by  one  Theodoaiua,  bjfM 
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of  ConsUntine  VI.  Porphjrogenitiui  (Oil — OAO).  I  here  present  you 
with  a  literal  tranilation  of  thia  intereatiug  prodaction.  The  narratiTe,  it  in 
true,  relates  to  the  empire  of  the  east,  not  to  that  of  the  west,  and  to  Hun 
barbarians,  not  to  German  barbarians  :  but  the  relative  situation  of  the  two 
empires  and  of  the  two  classes  of  barbarians  at  this  period  was  very  nearly 
the  same ;  the  social  state  and  manners  of  the  Huns,  notwithstanding  the 
diTersity  of  origin  and  of  language,  very  closely  resembled,  in  general  out- 
line, at  all  events,  those  of  the  Germans.  We  may,  therefore,  in  the 
absence  of  documents  specially  relating  to  tlie  Germans  or  to  the  west, 
legard  the  narrative  before  us,  as  a  tolerably  faithftil  image  of  the  relatioiiH 
of  the  expiring  empire  vrith  its  ftiture  oonquerors : 

44H— 44U. 

Embassy  of  Attiia  to  Theodosius.  Plot  of  Cbrysaphns  the  Eunuch  to 
take  away  the  life  of  Attiia  by  means  of  Edeco  and  Vigilius.  Embassy 
of  Theodosius  to  Attiia.  Details  as  to  the  manners  of  the  Huns ;  their 
mode  of  life,  &c. 

The  Scythian  Edeco,  who  had  performed  great  military  exploits,  again 
etme  with  Orestes,  in  quality  of  envoy ;  the  latter,  a  Roman  by  birth,  lived 
in  PiDonia,  a  country  situate  on  the  Savus,  and  which,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty 
with  ^tius,  general  of  the  western  Komans,  was  now  subject  to  the  bar- 
barian. 

This  Edeco,  on  being  admitted  into  tlie  palace,  presented  to  the  emperor 
letters  from  Attiia,  in  which  the  barbarian  complained  tliat  the  deserters 
ftom  his  camp  had  not  been  brought  back  to  Iiim,  and  threatened  to  resume 
hostilities  unless  they  were  forthwith  restored ;  and,  moreover,  unless  the 
Bomans  at  once  abstained  from  cultivating  for  themselves  the  territory  which 
the  fortune  of  war  had  added  to  liis  dominions.  Now  this  territory  extended 
along  the  Danube  from  Psonia  to  Thrace;  its  breadth  was  fifteen  dayn 
march.  Moreover,  the  barbarian  required  that  the  great  market  should  no 
longer  be  held,  as  heretofore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  but  at  NahisuH, 
which  town,  taken  and  sacked  by  him,  and  distant  from  the  Danube  five 
dftya  rapid  march,  was  situate,  he  said,  at  the  limit  of  the  Scythian  and 
Boman  states.  Finally,  he  ordered  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  him, 
men  not  of  common  birtli  and  dignity,  but  consular  personages,  to  receive 
whom,  he  added,  he  would  come  as  far  as  Sardica. 

These  letters  having  been  read,  Edeco  quitted  the  presence  in  company 
with  Vigilius,  who  had  acted  as  interpreter  of  the  words  of  Attiia ;  and  after 
lumng  viHited  the  other  apartments,  repaired  to  that  of  Chrysaphiw,  servant 
of  the  emperor,  and  in  great  favour  and  authority  with  him. 

The  barbarian  had  greatly  admired  the  magnificence  of  the  imperial  abode. 
Vigilius,  who  still  accompanied  him  as  interpreter,  repeated  to  Crysaphus 
his  expressions  of  praise  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  his  feeling  that  the 
Bomans  must  be  very  happy  by  reason  of  their  vast  wealtli.  Chrysaphus 
hereupon  told  Edeco  that  he  might  himself  have  a  similar  abode,  splendidly 
decorated,  with  gilded  ceilings,  and  be  placed  in  possession  of  every  other 
advantage  he  might  desire,  if  he  would  quit  Scythia  to  reside  at  Borne.  Edeco 
feplied  that  it  was  not  permisHible  to  tlie  servant  of  a  foreign  prince  to  tak<> 
this  step  without  his  master's  sanction.  The  eunuch  asked  him  whether  lie 
had  easy  access  to  Attiia,  and  what  power  he  was  in\eatftd  mX\i  Sxl  Vi^  v>^x^ 
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coiiutn'.  Kdeco  replied,  that  be  aiid  Attila  were  upon  tenns  of  fiiBdlMr 
tercourHe,  aud  that  he  was  one  of  the  guards  who  took  it  in  turn  to  \ 
watch  over  that  prince  in  his  abode.  The  couuch  then  said,  that  if  £f 
would  do  a  certain  Hervice  for  Iiinu  lie  would  confer  upon  Lim  ytij  in] 
taut  advantages  ;  but  that,  us  the  afiitir  required  deliberation,  he  would  c 
nuiuicate  it  to  him  after  he  had  token  supper,  if  he  would  then  return  to 
apartment  without  Orestes  aud  his  other  fellow  ambassadors.  The  baiiw 
promised  to  do  so ;  and,  accordingly,  after  he  had  supped,  again  preset 
liimself  to  Chrysaphus. 

After  they  hud,  by  means  of  the  interpreter  Vigilius,  exchanged  mil 
oaUiH,  the  eunuch,  not  to  propose  anything  to  the  detriment  of  Edeco, 
Holely  what  nhould  be  to  his  great  advantage,  tlie  latter  not  to  reveal  v 
should  be  proposed  to  him,  even  tliough  he  should  not  execute  it,  tlie  eun 
told  Edeco  that  if  on  his  ixiturn  to  Scythia,  he  would  kill  Attila,  he  should  ] 
tlie  rest  of  his  life  in  affluence  and  luxury.  Edeco  consented  to  the  proposit 
aud  said  tliut  lie  should  want  some  money  to  effect  the  businesfi,  about 
pounds  in  gold,  to  divide  among  tlie  soldiers  under  liis  orders,  and  in  o 
ways  to  facilitate  his  proceedings.  The  eunuch  offered  to  give  lum 
amount  he  named  at  once  ;  but  the  barbariau  said  that,  in  the  first  plan 
would  be  advisable  to  send  him  back,  accompanied  by  Vigilius,  to  give  A 
the  answer  that  Hhouhl  be  det«miined  upon  re8i>ectiug  the  deserters ; 
then  he  aud  Vigilius  would  consult  furtlier  upon  tlic  best  mode  of  excou 
the  design,  and  tliat  this  being  settled,  Vigilius  should  come  for  the  moi 
this,  he  said,  would  be  better  than  for  him  to  take  the  gold  with  him,  se< 
that,  immediately  upon  his  return,  in  the  first  instance,  Attila  would  aa 
edly  inteiTOgatc  hhn  tuid  his  fellows  as  to  whether  they  had  received 
presents,  and  as  to  how  much  money  the  Bomans  had  given  them,  and ' 
in  such  case,  were  he  to  take  the  money  at  once,  it  would  Iw  impossible 
vhim  to  keep  the  fact  a  seci-et,  by  reason  of  his  companions.  The  eun 
admitted  the  soundness  of  the  barbarian's  view  of  the  mattor,  and  a| 
upon  it. 

After  that  Edeco  had  taken  his  leave,  Chr)'saphus  repaired  to  the  emper 
privy  council,  who  immediately  sent  for  Martial,  the  minister  of  the  sM 
and  communicated  to  him  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  baibar 
for  it  was  the  very  nature  of  his  post  that  he  should  be  made  acquain 
with  the  matter,  he  being  on  all  occasions  a  confidential  adviser  of 
emperor,  and  having  under  his  orders  all  the  couriers  and  iuterpreteiVi  i 
nil  the  troops  entrusted  with  tlie  guard  of  the  palace.  The  emperor  t 
-  Martial  having  considered  the  whole  affair,  it  was  determined  to  Kend 
Attila  not  only  Vigilius,  but  Maximin  also,  a.s  luuhanuulor.  Vigili 
whose  ostensible  office  was  that  of  interpreter,  was  to  fulfil  the  directiom 
Edeco  ;  while  Maxiniin,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  n>al  affair  in  hand,  i 
to  dehver  the  emperor's  letter  to  Attila. 

The  emperor's  letter  was  to  the  effect,  that  he  had  sent  Vigilius  as  ill 
preter,  aud  had  selected  Maxiiniii  as  his  ambassador,  who  waa  superioi 
V'igihus  in  rank,  being  of  illustrious  birth,  aud  employed  about  his  • 
person  in  many  affairs ;  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  Attila,  violating  tread 
should  invade  the  Ionian  territory  ;  that  Jie  had  already  sent  back  to  hii 
great  many  deserters,  and  now  forwarded  seveuteeu  more,  being  all  ll 
remained  of  those  who  hml  come  over  to  him. 

Besides  these  things  which  were  set  forth  iu  the  letter,  Maximiai 
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to  ask  AttiU,  by  word  of  mouth,  not  to  request  men  of  higher  rank 
to  be  sent  to  him  as  ambassadors ;  adding,  that  the  predecessors  of  the 
mmfotm  had  been  accustomed  to  send  to' those  who  heretofore  ruled  in 
flejdda,  merely  one  of  their  soldiers  who  had  become  a  prisoner  of  Borne,  or 
§mf  other  private  messenger  who  was  capable  of  repeating  that  which  he 
was  told  to  say.  That  with  reference  to  the  other  matters  which  still  kept 
«p  diaaension  between  them,  he  would  suggest  that  Attila  should  send  him 
Onegeees  as  an  euToy ;  that  it  was  impossible  Attila  could  properly  receiye 
ft  eonsular  personage  in  a  devastated  place  like  Sardica. 

Mazimin  having,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  emperor,  undertaken  the 
ffoposed  embassy,  asked  me  to  accompany  him,  and  we  departed  with  the 
karbarians,  and  proceeded  to  Sardica,  which  is  thirteen  days  rapid  march 
ihnn  Constantinople.  On  our  arrival,  we  invited  Edeco  and  some  other 
frincipal  barbarians  to  dine  with  us.  Several  oxen  and  sheep  furnished  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  slaughtered  and  prepared  in  various  ways, 
and  everything  being  ready,  we  sat  down  to  our  repast.  During  the 
%aoqu%t,  the  barbarians  exalted  Attila  to  the  skies,  and- we  the  emperor. 
'Vifilias  imprudently  went  the  length  of  saying  that  it  was  not  fitting  to 
•CMnpore  a  man  with  a  god ;  that  the  emperor  was  a  god,  and  Attila  only  a 
mn.  The  Huns  took  this  in  very  ill  part,  and  by  degrees  became  inflamed 
Witik  the  fiercest  anger.  We  endeavoured  to  turn  the  conversation,  and  to 
ippeaae  them  by  soft  words,  which  we  at  length  succeeded  in  doing. 

On  rising  from  table,  Maximin,  desirous  of  conciliating  by  presents 
JMeeo  and  Orestes,  gave  them  silk  garments  and  precious  stones  of  India. 
^nstes,  Edeco  having  withdrawn,  said  to  Maximin  that  he  was  the  wise  and 
yrmient  man  who  took  care  not  to  do  as  so  many  others  did,  and  who 
•roided  anything  that  might  he  offensive  to  kings.  We  found  out  after- 
vwds  that  some  of  our  people,  neglecting  Orestes,  had  invited  Edeco 
to  supper,  and  loaded  him  with  presents.  At  the  time,  ignorant  of  this 
Hfeamstance,  and  not  understanding  what  Orestes  meant,  we  asked  him 
kow  and  in  what  he  had  been  treated  displeasingly ;  but  he  gave  us  no 
flBftwer,  and  quitted  us. 

.  Next  day,  on  continuing  our  journey,  we  related  to  Vigilius  what  Orestes 
^•i  said.  He  observed  that  the  latter  had  no  right  to  complain  of  not 
,4IM]ung  the  same  honours  with  Edeco ;  that  he  was  but  a  servant,  a 
^tfmOBLon  secretary  of  Attila,  whilst  Edeco,  a  Hun  by  birth,  and  famous  for  his 
^Mtttvy  exploits,  far  surpassed  him  in  dignity.  He  then  addressed  Edeco 
'■^  the  native  language  of  the  latter,  and  afterwards  told  us,  whether  it  was 
or  false  I  know  not,  that  he  had  repeated  to  Edeco  what  we  had  men- 
Edeco  became  so  angry  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  tranquillizing 
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On  arriving  at  the  town  of  Naissus,  which  had  been  taken  and  destroyed 
Vllff  the  enemy,  we  found  no  inhabitants  there  except  a  few  invalids,  who  bad 
Etobm  refuge  in  the  ruins  of  the  temples.  Proceeding  thence  into  the  desert 
jlfttnn  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  the  bonks  of  which  were  covered 
ji^iallh  the  bones  of  those  who  had  been  killed  during  the  war,  we  arrived 
l^iitiha  abode  of  Ag^nthens,  chief  of  the  soldiers  of  Illyria,  who  dwelt  not  far 
t,4MM  Naissus.  We  had  with  us  orders  from  the  emperor  for  him  to  deliver 
j.1^  to  us  five  deserters,  who  were  to  complete  the  number  of  seventeen, 
(nsBtioned  in  the  letter  to  Attila.    We  went  to  Agintheus  and  applied  for 
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them  :  and  after  lie  liad  addresMed  some  words  of  coiis<datMB  to  &■■,  he 
made  tbeiu  depart  with  us. 

It  was  hcarcely  yet  day  when  we  croned  the  bmmii 
towards  the  Danube.  We  arrived,  after  many  tnndnga  i 
certain  town  which  was  still  dark.  We  thought  thai  onr  loai 
towards  the  west ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  rising  snn 
before  our  eyeH.  I  ^aioraut  of  the  position  of  this  place,  we  exelflteed,  m  H 
tiie  Hiin,  which  we  saw  in  front  of  us,  was  following  anothtr  thn  te 
Rcoiibtonicd  course,  and  thus  indicated  commotion  in  the  ragnlar  wraiaerf 
tilings  ;  but  it  was  because  of  the  inequalities  of  places  that  this  psrt  of  At 
route  turned  towards  the  east. 

From  tliis  place,  by  a  steep  and  difficult  road,  we  descended  iate  thi 
swainpy  plains.  There  the  barbarian  boatmen  received  ns  in  csDOeSi  msii 
of  a  single  piece,  which  they  construct  firom  the  trunks  of  trees  eat  nd 
scooped  out,  and  they  passed  us  over  the  river.^  It  wss  not  tar  ear  feMifi 
that  these  canoes  had  been  prepared,  but  for  that  of  a  multitude  of  faaiteiMi 
whom  we  met  upon  the  road,  for  Attila  seemed  marching  to  the  inrsMitf 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  as  to  a  hunting  party.  Such  were  the  jMipiw 
lions  for  war  against  the  Romans,  and  the  deserters  not  yet  being  givan  Wf, 
merely  served  as  a  pretext  for  commencing  it. 

After  having  passed  the  Danulie,  and  having  proceeded  with  the 
the  distance  of  fifteen  stadia,  they  made  us  stop  in  a  plain,  to  wait  i 
Kdeco  went  to  announce  our  arrival  to  Attila.'  The  bsriMiians  whs 
to  be  our  guides  still  remained  with  us.  Towards  night,  whQe  we  van 
at  supi>er,  we  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  horses 
warriors  soon  appeai-ed,  who  ordered  us  to  repsir  to  Attila.  We 
them  first  to  partake  of  our  supper;  they  descended  from  their 
supped  with  us,  and  the  next  day  marched  beibre  us  to  show  ns  the  nri. 
About  the  eighth  hour  of  the  day  we  arrived  at  the  tent  of  Attila.*  Thoe 
were  also  a  large  number  of  others.  As  we  wished  to  plant  ous  en  a 
certain  hill,  the  barbarians  hastened  to  prevent  ns,  because  tfaoee  of  Aids 
were  placed  in  a  valley  on  the  side.     We  left  them  to  ~ 

wheie  our  tents  were  to  be  pitched. 

There  soon  arrived  Kdeco,  Scotta,  Orestes,  and  some  other 
Scythians,  who  demanded  with  what  object  we  had  undertsken  this 
We   mutually  looked  at  each  other,  astonished  at  so  lidieolena  a 
tiou.     They  still  insisted,  and  assembled  in  a  crowd  and  tnanlt  tefbne 
an   answer  from  us.      We  answered  that  the  emperor 


■  Tliey  probably  passed  the  Danube  near  the  small  town  of  JfStft 
whose  environs,  situated  between  a  chain  of  mountains  and  the  livart  Mt 
liave  been  marshy ;  perhi^is  it  was  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jfanns  nUi 
the  Danube. 

*  This  plain  must  be  in  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar;  the  tenta  of  AnOt 
were,  therefore,  probably  pitched  between  the  Themes  and  the  Dannke. 

'  Reckoning  an  hour's  march  at  a  league,  their  tents  waakk  ha  ilsil 
nine  leagues  from  the  Danube.  The  great  number  of  hoato  aliiM^  p»> 
pared  upon  the  Danube  for  the  passage  of  troopsa  and  the  ■■ihitoii  if 
Imrbarians  whom  the  ambassadors  had  met,  induce  me  to  hfiliiia  dM  itaSf 
were  not,  in  fact,  more  distant  from  it. 
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OS  t*  Bhow  our  comaussioii  to  Attila  alone,  and  to  none  otbert.  8eott% 
offenitod  at  these  words,  said  that  for  what  he  did  he  had  reoeiTed  the  onter 
^  his  ohief.  ^  Greeks,"  cried  he,  "  we  well  know  your  eraft  and  your  perfidy 
in  affairs."  We  protested  that  the  obligation  had  never  been  imposed  upon 
•mbMsadors  to  display  the  object  of  their  mission  before  being  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  they  were  sent. 

We  added,  that  the  Scythians  must  needs  know  it,  since  they  had  often  sent 
depotiee  to  the  emperor,  and  that  we  ought  in  all  respects  to  ei^oy  the 
nase  rights ;  that,  otherwise,  the  privileges  of  ambassadors  would  be  vio- 
lated. They  immediately  went  to  seek  Attila,  and,  returning  soon  after, 
tot  vrithout  £deco,  they  opeuly  told  us  all  that  our  orders  contained,  and 
eigoined  us  to  depart  immediately,  if  we  had  nothing  further  to  treat  of  with 


These  words  threw  us  into  great  anxiety ;  we  could  not  conceive  how 
tbe  ^ojects  of  the  emperor,  which  the  gods  themselves  could  not  pene* 
tnte,  had  been  discovered  and  revealed ;  but  we  thought  it  best  not  to 
allow  any  of  our  orders  until  they  had  dlowed  us  to  see  Attila.  We  an* 
airared;  **  Whatever  may  be  the  aim  of  our  mission,  vrhether  we  may 
ham  come  to  treat  of  what  you  have  just  said,  or  of  any  other  matter,  it 
«onoems  only  your  chief^  and  we  are  resolved  to  speak  with  none  but  him.* 
They  then  renewed  their  order  for  us  to  depart  immediately. 

As  we  were  making  our  preparations  for  departure,  Yigilius  reproaofasi 
«•  for  the  answer  which  we  had  just  made  to  the  Scythians :  **  It  would 
kave  been  much  better  to  have  lied,"  saidhe,  "  than  to  return  without  having 
4one  anything.  If  I  had  spoken  with  Attila,  I  could  easily  have  deterred 
Mn  fxixm  nudung  war  against  the  Bomans ;  I  have  formerly  rendered  him 
saiiy  services,  and  I  was  very  useful  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  embassy  of 
Anatolius.  Edeco  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself."  Whether  he  spcAe 
true  or  false,  his  only  object  was  to  profit  by  the  embassy,  to  find  an  oeoa- 
•ion  to  make  Attila  fall  into  the  snare  prepared  for  him,  anid  to  carry  back  the 
gald  which  Edeco  had  said  he  required  to  divide  among  certain  warriors. 
Bnt  Yigilius  was  ignorant  that  he  was  betrayed :  Edeco,  in  fiact,  whether  he 
Ibared  that  Orestes  would  report  to  Attila  what  had  been  said  at  the  supper 
«f  Sardica,  or  accuse  him  of  having  secret  interviews  with  the  emperor  and 
Ckrysi^hus,  had  revealed  to  Attila  the  conspiracy  against  his  life,  and  in* 
inied  him  of  the  quantity  of  gold  which  was  to  be  provided  for  this  design, 
m  well  as  of  all  the  subjects  concerning  v^eh  we  were  to  treat  in  our 
•nbassy. 

Forced,  therefore,  to  return,  despite  the  aj^oach  of  m'ght,  we  were  getting 

niiy  our  horses,  when  the  barbarians  came  to  tell  me  that  Attila  ordered 

w%  should  remain,  by  reason  of  the  night,  which  opposed  our  departure. 

•  litn  immediately  came  leading  an  ox  to  us,  and  toought  us  fish  of  the 

■  Paanbe,*  which  Attila  sent  us.    After  having  supped,  we  went  to  sleep. 

When  day  appeared,  we  hoped  that  Attila  would  be  softened,  and  would  make 

1  The  carp  of  the  Danube  were  celebrated  at  this  epoch,  and  formed  part 
,  fif  the  luxury  of  the  tables  of  the  barbarians.  Cassiodorus  says:  Privaii 
'i  ml  habere  quod  locus  continet ;  inprincipali  convivio  hoc  deeet  exquiri  quod 

K«  wimm  debeai  admirari.  Dettinet  carpam  J)anubiu$f  a  Bheno  veniat  ancoraffo, 

K  (Vari.,l.xii.ep.4.) 

■  bb2 
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us  some  favourable  answer ;  but  tlie  ftame  barbarians  came  on  his  part  ta 
repeat  the  order  for  us  to  go,  if  we  bad  no  other  business  to  apeak  of  except 
that  with  which  he  was  already  acquainted.  We  answered  that  we  bad  not, 
and  we  prepared  to  retreat,  although  Vigilius  did  all  he  could  to  get  ns  to 
say  that  we  had  to  speak  with  Attila  of  things  which  would  much  interest 
him. 

As  I  saw  that  Maximin  was  afflicted,  I  took  with  me  Rusticus,  who-onder- 
stood  the  language  of  the  barbarians  :  he  had  accompanied  as  into  Scythia, 
not  because  of  the  embassy,  but  for  some  private  business  which  he  had  with 
Constantius,  au  Italian  by  origin,  whom  Aetius,  the  general  of  the  western 
Komans,  hiid  sent  to  Attila  as  a  secretar}-.  I  sought  Scotta  (Onegeses  being 
absent, )  and  told  liim,  through  tbe  medium  of  Kusticus,  that  he  should  re- 
ceive rich  ])re.seuts  from  Maximin,  if  he  would  procure  a  safe  interview  with 
Attila.  I  added  that  the  ambassador  had  to  speak  of  things  Terr  adTantageoos. 
not  only  to  the  Romans,  but  to  the  Huns;  that  his  embassy  would  be  very 
X»roii table  to  Onegeses  himself,  for  the  emperor  requested  Attila  to  aend  Inm 
to  his  court,  to  terminate  the  diiferences  of  the  two  nations,  and  that  he  wonU 
return  loaded  with  the  most  magnificent  presents.  I  obseived  to  him,  that 
since  Onegeses  was  absent,  he  could  not  do  less  than  his  brother  woold  have 
done  iu  so  important  an  affiiir.  '"  I  know,"  said  I,  **  that  Attila  sko 
great  confidence  iu  you  ;  but  we  cannot  reasonably  belicTe  oil  one  has 
on  this  point,  and  it  is  fur  you  to  prove  to  us  that  Attila  really  bestows  ssch 
favour  upon  you."  "  Rest  content,"  said  the  barbarian  immediately, "  whether 
in  speaking  or  acting,  I  have  as  much  credit  with  Attila  as  my  brother,"  and, 
mounting  his  horse,  he  departed  for  the  camp  of  Attila. 

I  returned  to  Maximin,  whom  I  found  with  Vigilius,  very  maeh  troolM 
and  uncertain  as  to  the  course  he  ought  to  take ;  I  recounted  to  him  die 
conversation  I  had  just  had  with  Scotta,  and  what  answer  he  had  ghrenBe: 
I  then  got  him  to  prepare  presents  to  make  to  this  Hun,  and  to  think  whit 
he  should  say  to  Attila.  They  immediately  arose,  (fori  had  fimnd  that 
lying  on  the  turf,)  thanked  me  for  the  trouble  I  had  taken,  and  recdM 
those  of  their  people  who  had  already  commenced  their  journey;  they  thei 
discussed  between  them  what  Maximin  should  say  to  Attila,  aiftd  how  thcv 
should  give  him  the  presents  wliich  he  brought  for  him  on  the  part  of  die 
emperor. 

Wliile  we  were  occupied  with  all  these  things,  Attila  sent  for  ns  by  Seotia ; 
we  therefore  set  forwai-d  toward  his  tent,  which  we  found  snrroiiiided  by  a 
multitude  of  barbarians,  who  formed  a  guard  all  round  it. 

When  we  were  allowed  to  enter,  and  had  been  introduced,  we  aaw  Atlik 
seated  on  a  wooden  chair :  we  remained  at  some  distance  from  tbe  throw: 
Maximin  advanced,  saluted  the  barbaiian,  and  giving  the  letter  of  the 
emperor,  said  that  the  emperor  wished  him  and  all  his  people  healtfi  aal 
prosperity.  "■  May  that  happen  to  the  Romans  wliich  they  desire  fiiraf  T 
answered  the  Barbarian ;  and  immediately  tnming  towards  Vigflins,  bt 
called  him  nn  impudent  animal,  asked  him  how  he  dared  present  hiMlf 
before  him,  when  he  must  know  what  had  been  settled  with  **%Ff  Pt  to 
peace  at  the  time  when  he  accompanied  the  embaaay  of  AnstoKos,  sal 
added,  that  no  other  ambassador  ought  to  have  approached  him  oatil  dl  Ihr 
deserters  had  been  sent  bock.  Vigihus  attempted  to  reply  that  tliqr  hal  tM 
been  given  up,  and  that  there  no  longer  remained  one  among  the  ~ 
hut  Attila,  becoming  more  and  more  heated,  loaded  him  with 
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Abase,  and  raiBing  \u»  voice  iu  tnrjt  told  him,  that  bntfbr  hia  reapeet  for  the 
character  of  ambosaador  which  restrained  his  rage,  he  wonld  have  emeifla^ 
him,  and  abandoned  him  to  the  Tiiltnres,  to  poidah  him  for  bia  audacity  and 
the  insolence  of  liis  hmg^uige.  He  added,  there  were  atSll  many  deaerten 
Among  the  Romans ;  and  haying  a  list  brought  on  whfeh  their  names  were 
written,  he  ordered  his  secretaries  to  read  it  alond. 

After  tills  reading  had  made  known  all  who  were  atill  wanting,  AttSU 
required  that  Vigilius  should  immediately  set  out  with  Esla  to  eany  an 
order  to  the  Romans  to  send  him  all  the  Beythian  deserters  who  were  still 
in  their  power,  and  who  had  gone  over  to  them  since  the  time  wh«i 
Canrilion,  son  of  Aetius,  general  of  the  western  Romans,  had  remained  m 
hoBUge  in  his  court.  **  1  will  not  allow  my  slaves  to  bear  arms  against 
me,"  said  he ;  "  they  sludl  not  be  any  help  to  those  who  pretend  to  iutmst  to 
ihem  the  guai-d  of  lands  wliich  I  have  conquered.  Where,  throughout  tbe 
whole  Roman  empire,  is  the  city  or  fortress  which  can  remain  whole  and 
erect,  when  I  have  decided  that  it  shall  be  destroyed  ?  After  I  have  pro^ 
elaimed  my  will  concerning  the  deserters,  let  the  envoys  immediately  retnm 
to  me  to  announce  whether  their  masters  choose  to  return  them,  or  whether 
they  prefer  war." 

He  had  begun  by  ordering  Maximin  to  await  the  answer  which  be  shonld 
make  to  the  letter  of  the  emperor,  but  he  demanded  the  presents  forthwith. 
Alter  having  given  them  to  him,  we  retired  into  our  tent,  where  we  eon- 
irersed  in  our  native  tongue  upon  all  that  had  just  been  said.  As  YigUios 
was  astonished  at  the  abuse  with  which  Attila  had  loaded  him,  he  who 
Lad  experienced  so  much  benevolence  and  kindness  from  him  in  his  first 
embassy,  I  told  him  I  was  very  much  afraid  that  some  of  the  barbarians 
who  had  supped  M'ith  us  at  8ardica  )iad  irritated  Attila  by  telling  him  that 
Vigilius  had  called  the  emperor  a  god  and  Attila  a  man.  This  also 
appeared  probable  to  Maximin,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy  formed 
■gainst  the  king  of  the  Huns :  but  Vigilius  was  in  very  great  anxiety,  and 
eould  not  divine  the  cause  of  the  abuse  and  rage  of  Attila;  it  was  impossible 
to  believe,  as  he  afterwards  said  to  ns,  that  the  conversation  at  the  supper 
•t  Sardica  had  been  reported  to  liim,  or  that  the  conspiracy  had  been 
discovered.  The  fear  which  had  overcome  all  hearts  was  such,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Kdeco,  none  who  surrounded  Attila  dare  address  a  word 
to  him ;  and  Vigilius  thought  that  Edeco  would  only  be  the  more  oareftil 
to  keep  everything  a  profound  secret,  both  on  account  of  the  oath  which  he 
had  taken,  and  by  reason  of  the  gravity  of  the  affair.  He  would  fear,  in 
filet,  that  the  crime  of  having  been  present  at  clandestine  councils  directed 
against  Attila,  would  cause  him  to  be  ti'eated  as  guilty,  and  very  severely 
punished. 

Wliile  we  were  a  prey  to  this  uneasiness,  Edeco  came  in;  he  took 
Vigilius  aside,  (he  indeed  feigned  a  wish  to  execute  seriously  and  sincerely 
the  project  whicli  they  hud  formed);  he  told  him  to  bring  the  gold  which 
he  was  to  distribute  among  those  whom  he  made  use  of  in  s^king  the 
blow,  and  then  he  left  us.  Curiosity  caused  us  to  ask  Vigilius  what 
Edeco  had  juHt  Huid  to  him;  but,  deceived  himself,  he  persisted  in 
deceiving  us,  and  conc(>aling  the  time  subject  of  their  conversation,  he 
pretended  that  Edeco  had  repoiied  to  him  that  it  was  because  of  the 
deserters  that  Attila  was  so  enraged  against  him ;  the  king  of  the  Huna 
required,  he  added,  either  that  they  should  be  given  up  to  him,  or  that  they 
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should  scud  him  ambasfiAdMra,  dnwn  from  unong  the  riolmt  ud  MoM 
lK>werAil  men  of  the  empire. 

Our  converaatiou  wah  intemipted  by  people  who  came,  on  the  put  tf 
Attila,  to  forbid  both  uh  and  VigilinH  to  buy  any  Roman  oi^Te,  or  bar- 
barian slave,  or  anything  whatever,  exot^pt  the  neoessaries  of  life,  nntD  tiie 
ditlereuceK  between  the  Huns  and  the  Uomaiis  were  termiiia^iBd.  Tliis  pio- 
hibitiou  was  not  without  intention :  he  wished  to  detect  Vigilina  in  the 
fact,  by  leaving  liim  no  pretext  upon  which  he  could  excuse  himself  iir 
having  brought  a  coiuiiderable  number  of  money.  He  also  ordered  vs  to 
wait  for  Onegeses,  to  receive  from  him  the  answer  to  our  embassy,  sal 
that  we  ourselves  should  give  him  the  presents  sent  by  the  emperor,  and 
what  we  wished  to  have.  Onegeses  had,  in  fact,  been  sent  to  the  Aoatiins, 
with  Attila's  eldest  son.  Atler  tliis  order  had  been  given  to  u,  ha  maie 
Vigilius  and  Ksla  set  out  for  Constantinople,  under  the. pretext  of  agaia 
demanding  the  deserters,  but,  in  fact,  with  the  intention  that  VigiUos  sfaooU 
bring  the  gold  promised  to  Kdeco. 

After  the  departun^  of  Vigilius,  we  did  not  remain  more  than  one  d^rfai 
this  place ;  we  departed  with  Attila  for  more  distant  plaeea,  towarda  Ihi 
north.  We  had  proceeded  but  a  very  short  distance  with  the  bartariaH* 
when  we  changed  the  direction,  according  to  tlie  order  of  the  SoytUMS, 
our  guides.!  Attila,  however,  stopped  at  a  certain  Tillage,  where  ha  teak 
for  wife  his  daughter  Ksca,  although  he  already  had  several  whree ;  the  iaaa 
of  the  Scythians  allow  this.* 

Thence  we  proceeded  across  a  great  plain,  over  a  lerel  and  easy  road,  aai 


>  Priscus  does  not  say  what  their  new  direction  was :  eTeiything  leads  Is 
tlie  suppositiou  that  it  was  towards  the  west,  and  tliat  in  ganeral  their  nMt 
lay  almost  constantly  towards  the  north  west. 

'3  This  passage  has  been  the  subject  of  great  discussion:  the  ftiUowiBf  it 
the  phrase  of  i^riscus :  '£v  »}  yafuiv  Bvyaripa  Emcait  i/3o«XiraL  Ihi 
seuKe  wliich  naturally  presents  itself  is :  '*  where  he  willed  to  eapouaa  Iw 
daughter  Esca."  Still  the  his  is  wanting,  and  it  would  seem  aa  thon||i  Priasai 
ought  to  have  put  lavrov.  Some  learned  men  have  infeived  ftom  thkv 
tliat  it  was  not  his  daughter  whom  Attila  married,  btu  that  it  wm  Ifal 
daughter  of  Ksoh,  and  that  it  must  be  read,  Ovyanpa  rov  Bmeofi ;  thiy 
have  remarked,  and  with  reason,  that  the  Greelu  almost  alwaja  aada  Ihi 
proper  names  of  barbarians,  with  which  they  were  imperfeotly  afiqaainlsd, 
indeclinable ;  that  if  Attila  hod  married  lus  own  daughter,  Pliaena  «oaU 
not  have  failed  to  insist  upon  the  irregularity  of  such  a  maniaga ;  and  Ihi 
desire  to  clear  Attila  from  the  crime  of  incest  has  made  them  regard  lUi 
conjecture  as  certain.  It  is  possibly  well  founded;  atiU  they  etna! 
dispute  that  the  following  phrase  of  Priscus :  *'  llie  laws  of  the  SejthiBBi 
allow  this,"  relates  to  Attila  having  married  his  daughter,  aa  well  aa  ta  Ihi 
plurality  of  his  wives ;  and  moreover,  historical  testimony  doea  not  illav 
us  to  doubt  but  that,  among  a  large  number  of  barbaroua  n«ri«>|>^  ||  ^n 
allowable  for  a  man  to  marry  his  daughter ;  that  of  Saint  Jerome  ia 
Ptrntf  Mfdiy  Itidit  vt  JtUhiopcf^  tft/nn  mm  atoi/Ira,  el 
paria,  cum  matribus  vt  arih^  vum  jUiabiia  vt  nepotibrnt 
(Lib.  ii.  Adv.  Joviniammi.)  Why  should  not  the  Unus  ha;f«  ^MM  Ikt 
same? 
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wo  mot  with  inftuy  iiavii^iiblti  riverH  ;  the  largoHt,  aftiir  tho  Daimhr,  orr  called 
tho  Drocon,  tlio  Tigiut,  luid  tliu  TipliiHUH.  Wo  uroMHed  tho  iiiOHt  coiiHiderable 
U|>oti  boiitH  of  a  niiiglc  piece,  which  thoHe  wlu)  inhabit  tlie  bniikH  of  tlie 
rivor  niakii  iiRoof ;  the  othurH  we  croHHnd  in  (innoeH  which  tlie  hurburianH  alwajH 
hare  with  them ;  for  tiiey  carry  them  on  chariotH,  to  make  nne  of  upou 
l»ondN  and  inundated  plaoen.  They  brought  uh  proviHionH  from  the  villagen, 
ntiilrf  inntead  of  wheat;  mead  instead  of  wine;  it  iH  thun  that  the  inhabi- 
iaiits  cidl  them.  ThoHe  who  attcompanied  uh  to  Horve  uh,  brought  iniZ/W,  and 
(fave  UH  a  kind  of  drink  made  from  barley,  which  the  barbariaJiH  call  caw. 

At  the  approach  of  night,  after  a  rather  long  journey,  we  net  up  our  tentH 
upon  the  borderH  of  a  nioraHH,  whence  tlie  inhabitantH  of  the  neighbouring 
village"  drew  their  water,  whioh  wan  very  good  to  drink :  but  a  violent  hurri- 
eaiie,  mixed  witii  lightning,  thunder,  and  rain,  Huddeiily  arining,  our  tent  wan 
overthrown,  and  our  uteuHilH  thrown  into  the  moraHH.  Alarmed  with  thiH  fall 
mud  with  the  Htonn,  we  abandoned  the  place;  we  diMperned  ourHclves,  and 
ent'h  at  hazard  took  the  road  which  neemed  bcHt  to  him,  amidHt  darkneiw  and 
rain.  Arrived  at  hiHt,  from  diit'erent  directiouH,  at  the  liutH  of  the  village,  we 
ttHneuibled  and  demanded  with  loud  crien  what  we  wanted.  On  tluM  noise,  the 
SoythiaiiN  came  out :  they  lighted  the  reedn  which  Herve  them  for  torohcH,  and 
AMkrd  what  we  wanted,  and  why  we  raised  nuoh  crien  ?  the  barbarianH  who 
aeooropanied  uh,  auBwered  that  we  had  been  diNperaed  and  had  loHt  our  way 
in  the  tcmpent :  they  tiicti  granted  uh  a  generoiiH  hoHpitolity,  and  made  us  • 
Are  with  dry  reedn. 

The  miHtrcHH  of  the  village,  one  of  the  wives  of  Bleda,  sent  us  nourish- 
nont  and  beniitiful  women.  TiiiH  among  the  HcythiaiiH  Ih  looked  uiM)n  an 
mil  honour.  Wc  tlmnkcd  tiic  women  for  the  proviHiouH  which  they  had 
bruuglit  UN,  and  wc  Hh>pt  in  our  hutH,  without  availing  oui-HclveH  of  the  latter 
preMent  of  their  queen.  When  it  wiw  day,  we  net  about  Hecking  for  the 
movenblcH  and  travelling  utenHiln  wliicli  we  had  loHt ;  we  found  part  of  them 
In  the  place  where  we  had  stopped  in  the  evening,  and  a  part  on  the  bordera 
of  the  moniMH  or  in  the  moraHH  itself :  the  storm  hiul  ceaned,  the  sun  had 
risen  brilliantly,  and  we  puHHcd  the  whole  day  in  the  village,  drying  our 
things.  After  having  taken  care  of  our  horncH  and  other  beaHts  of  burden, 
we  went  to  Halute  the  queen,  and,  not  wiHliing  to  be  inferior  in  generosity 
to  the  bari)ariiinH  who  iiiul  received  uh  ho  well,  we  gave  her  nilver  cups,  red 
woollen  ganiieutH,  Indian  pepper,  datcH  and  other  dr>'  fhiit :  after  wishing  all 
Und  of  pronperity  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  in  retuni  for  the  liospi- 
tftlity  which  had  l)een  accoidcd  uh,  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 

After  a  march  of  Hix  dayH,  tint  ScythiaiiH,  oui  guides,  ordered  us  to  stop 
•t  a  certain  village,  in  order  that  we  might  continue  our  route  in  the  train  of 
Attila,  who  was  going  to  piLSK  that  way  ;  we  here  met  the  ambassadors  whom 
the  western  Homann  had  Hcnt  to  him ;  the  principiU  were :  Homulus,  invested 
with  the  title  of  count,  PrimutuH,  pntfeet  of  Norioa,and  Komanus,  chief  of 
t  body  of  troops.  With  them  were  (-ouKtantius,  whom  i1«)tius  had  sent  to 
Attila  for  a  sceretary,  und  TatulluH,  father  of  OrcHtes,  the  eoUeagne  of  Kdeco  ; 
the  latter  hiul  accompanied  thcni  not  because  of  the  embassy,  but  out  of 
friendship,  and  by  reason  of  their  own  affairs.  C/onstantius  had  become  united 
with  them  during  hin  Hojourn  in  Italy,  and  family  reasons  had  determined 
TatulluH;  his  son,  (>reHt<>H,  had  taken  for  wife  tho  daughter  of  Uomulus  of 
Petovio,  a  city  of  Norica. 

These  ambasModors  hail  been  eiuieavouring  to  soften  Attila,  who  had  de- 
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maiuled  that  they  should  give  him  np  Sylvanus,  prefeet  of  the  imperial  plate  of 
Home,  because  he  had  received  some  gold  cups  which  had  been  aent  to  him  hf 
a  lertniu  C'onstantiiiB.  ThiH  Constantius,  a  nadve  of  western  Gaol,  hadhan 
given  to  Attiln  and  to  Dleda  for  a  secretary,  in  the  sane  way  aa,  at  a  later 
period,  another  Constantius  was.  Tliis  man  then,  at  the  lime  when  die 
town  of  Sirmiiim,  iu  I'aunonia,  was  liesieged  by  the  Scythiaiia,  had  received 
Home  gold  vanes  firom  the  hifhop  of  the  city ;  the  bishop  wiahed,  that  if  he 
survived  the  taking  of  the  town,  tlie  valne  of  tliese  Tanes  ahonld  beemplojed 
for  his  ransom,  and  that,  if  he  died,  this  money  should  serve  to  deliver  the  (wp* 
tive  citizens  ;  but  Constantius,  after  the  ruin  of  the  town,  without  trouUiBf 
himself  as  to  the  results  of  the  siege,  repaired  to  Italy  on  bnsinesa,  gave  the 
vases  to  Sylvanus,  received  the  price  of  them,  and  it  was  arranged  between 
them  that  if  Constantius  repaid  the  capital  and  interest  of  thia  money  wiihia 
a  fixed  time,  the  vases  should  be  returned  to  him ;  that,  in  the  contrary  caee, 
Sylvanus  should  keep  and  use  them  as  lus  own.  Attila  and  Bleda,  suspect- 
ing this  Constantius  of  treason,  had  him  crucified ;  and  Attila,  informed  ef 
the  aifair  of  the  cups  of  gold,  demanded  that  they  slionld  give  np  Sylv 
to  him,  as  having  stolen  property  belonging  to  him.  Aetias  and  Uie  i 
of  the  western  Itomans  sent  deputies  to  liim,  to  tell  him  that  Sylvamn  1 
not  stolen  these  vases,  that  he  was  the  creditor  of  Constantius,  that  he  hat 
received  them  in  pledge  for  the  sum  lent,  and  bad  sold  them  to  the  first  prieit 
who  wished  to  buy  them,  seeing  that  it  was  not  permitted  to  laymen  to  neke 
use  of  cups  consecrated  to  God.  They  were  to  add,  in  caae  aaob  good 
reasons  and  respect  for  God  did  not  prevent  Attila  from  persiating  in  agaSa 
demanding  the  cups,  that  Sylvanus  would  send  him  the  price  of  then,  Wt 
they  could  not  give  up  a  man  who  had  done  no  wrong. 

Such  was  the  object  of  the  mission  of  these  depntfes,  who  were  fbUowiig 
the  barbarian  in  order  to  obtain  an  answer  and  then  retam. 

As  we  were  to  march  by  the  same  route  as  Attila,  we  waited  fiir  htai 
to  go  before  us,  and  we  followed  him  at  a  short  distance  with  the  reat  of 
the  barbarians.  After  having  crossed  some  rivers,  we  arrived  at  a  luge 
town ;  here  was  the  house  of  Attila,  much  higher  and  more  beantiflil  thia 
any  of  the  other  houses  of  Ids  empire ;  it  was  made  of  Iiighly  poUahed  plaalti 
and  surrounded  with  a  palisade  of  wood,  not  by  way  of  fbrtiflcation,  bat  ■ 
an  oniament. 

The  house  nearest,  to  the  king's  -was  that  of  Onegeses,  also  aiuiuuiitii 
with  a  ])alisade  of  wood,  but  it  was  neitlier  so  high  nor  Inmiahed  with 
towers  like  that  of  Attila.  At  some  distance  from  the  eneloanre  of  the  hoot 
was  situated  tiie  bath  which  Onegeses,  the  richest  and  most  powerftil  of  At 
Scytliians  next  to  Attila,  had  had  constnicted  with  stones  brought  from  Flm- 
nonia ;  there  was,  indeed,  in  this  part  of  Scytliia,  neither  atonee  nor  Itfgi 
trees,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  materials  elsewhere.  The  arohiteet  whi 
liad  constructed  this  bath,  made  prisoner  at  Sirmium,  had  hoped  that  UhM9 
would  be  the  reward  of  his  labour,  but  this  sweet  hope  waa  utterly  deeelied; 
he  was  cast,  on  the  contrary,  into  n  far  still  harder  servitude ;  Oneigeae 
him  his  bather,  and  he  waited  on  liim  and  all  his  family  when  they  ^ 
tlie  bath. 

When  Attila  arriveil  at  this  village,  young  girls  came  to  meet  hia 
walked  in  a  file,  under  pieces  of  fine  white  linen,  held  up  on  eiiher  Mde  If 
many  ranks  of  women,  and  so  well  held  out,  that,  under  eaeh  ^eee,  waUw 
six  virgins,  or  even  more :  they  sang  barbarous  songs. 
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.  ^  We  were  already  blose  to  the  Louse  of  OnegeHes,  post  which  the  road 
leading  to  that  of  thelsiog  went,  when  his  wife  came  out,  followed  by  a  multi- 
t^de  of  women  slaves,  who  brought  meats  and  wine,  which  is  regarded  among 
tbe  Scythians  as  the  greatcKt  honour.  She  saluted  Attila,  and  prayed 
Mm  to  taste  her  meats,  which  she  presented  to  him  with  the  most  lively  pro- 
testations of  her  devotion.  The  king,  to  give  a  mark  of  his  good- will  towards 
the  wife  of  his  confidant,  eat  upon  his  horse.  The  barbarians  who  escorted 
bim  held  the  table,  which  was  of  silver,  up  to  liim.  After  having  dipped  his 
lips  into  the  cup  which  they  otfered  him,  he  entered  his  palace,  which  was 
mnch  more  conspicuous  than  any  of  the  other  houses,  and  stood  upon  an 
eminence.  . 

As  for  us,  we  remained  in  the  house  of  Onegeses,  according  to  the  orders 
of  the  latter,  who  liad  returned  witli  the  son  of  Attila ;  we  were  received  by 
his  wife  and  by  the  other  illustrious  chiefs  of  his  family,  and  we  supped  there. 
Onegeses  could  not  remain  with  us  and  enjoy  himself  at  table,  because  he 
bad  to  give  an  account  to  Attila  of  what  he  had  done  in  his  mission,  and  of 
the  accident  which  had  happened  to  his  son,  who  had  diHlocated  his  right 
wrist ;  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  presented  himself  before  the  king  of 
the  Huns  since  his  return. 

After  supper,  we  quitted  the  house  of  Onegeses,  and  pitched  our  tents 
nearer  to  the  palace  of  Attila,  in  order  that  Maximin,  who  was  to  have  an 
interview  with  that  prince,  and  to  converse  with  those  who  acted  as  his 
council,  might  thus  be  as  little  distant  as  possible.  There  we  passed  the 
night. 

When  day  appeared,  Maximin  sent  me  to  Onegeses  to  carry  him  the  pre- 
sents which  lie  himself  offered  and  those  which  the  emperor  sent  him,  and 
to  ask  him  when  and  where  he  could  have  a  conversation.  I  therefore 
repaired  to  Onegeses,  with  the  slaves  who  carried  the  presents  ;  the  doors 
were  closed,  and  I  was  obliged  to  wait  till  they  were  opened,  and  until  some 
came  out  who  could  inform  him  of  my  aiTival. 

While  I  passed  the  time  in  walking  round  the  enclosure  of  the  house  of 
Onegeses,  some  one  advanced  whom  I  at  first  took  for  a  barbarian  of  the 
Scythian  -army,  and  who  saluted  me  in  Greek,  saying  to  me,  Xaipi.  I 
was  surprised  that  a  Scythian  should  speak  Greek,  for  the  barbarians,  shut 
up  in  their  own  manners,  cultivate  and  speak  none  but  barbarous  languages, 
that  of  the  Huns  or  that  of  tlie  Goths  ;  those  who  have  much  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Romans  also  speak  Latin ;  none  of  them  speak  Greek, 
with  the  exception  of  the  captive  refugees  in  Thrace  or  in  maritime  lUyria  ; 
but  when  we  meet  with  these  latter,  they  ai*e  easily  recognised  by  their 
wretched  clothing  and  pale  faces,  signs  of  the  ill  fortune  into  which  they 
have  fallen.  This  man,  on  the  contraiy,  had  the  air  of  a  liappy  and  rich 
Scythian ;  he  was  elegantly  clothed,  and  had  his  head  shaved  round :  salu- 
ting him  in  return,  I  asked  him  who  he  was,  from  whence  he  came  into  the 
country  of  the  barbarians,  and  why  he  had  adopted  the  customs  of  the 
Scythians?  "You  are,  tlien,  anxious  to  know  ?"  said  he.  "  My  reason  for 
asking,"  I  answered,  **  is,  tliat  you  spoke  Greek."  He  then  told  me,  smiling, 
that  he  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  that  he  had  established  himself  with  a  view 
to  commerce,  at  Viminacium,  a  town  of  Mcesia  on  the  Danube,  that  he  Imd 
long  remained  there,  and  had  there  married  a  rich  wife ;  but  that,  at 
the  taking  of  the  town,  all  liis  fortune  vanished,  antl  that  in  the  subdi- 
vision of  booty  his  goods  and  himself  had  fallen  to  Onegeses.    U  \%^m^%^\^ 
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tlie  custom  among  the  Scythiaus,  for  the  principal  chiefr,  after  Attilft,  to  pit 
aside  the  richest  captires  and  Hliare  them  aftenraids.  Mj  Greek  had  aftar- 
urards  courageously  fought  against  the  Bomans ;  he  had  assisted  in  snlgtet- 
ing  the  nation  of  the  Acatzires  to  his  barbarous  master,  and,  aeeoidiBg  te 
the  Scythian  laws,  he  obtained  liberty  as  a  reward,  with  the  poasessioa  of 
all  which  he  hod  acquired  in  war;  he  had  married  a  barbarian  wife,  by  whoa 
he  had  cluldren ;  he  was  the  companion  of  Onegeses,  and  his  new  mode  ef 
life  appeared  to  him  far  preferable  to  the  old.  In  fu^  those  who  rean 
among  tlie  Scytliians,  after  ha\ing  supported  the  fktignes  of  war,  pass  thrir 
lift>  without  any  trouble ;  each  enjoys  the  property  that  firte  has  granted  Imi, 
and  no  one  inteiferes  with  or  troubles  him  in  any  way  whatever 

AVliile  we  thus  conversed,  one  of  the  domestics  of  Onegeses  opened  tfa» 
gates.  1  hastened  towards  him,  and  asked  for  Onegeses ;  I  added,  that  1 
had  to  speak  witli  him  on  the  part  of  Maximin,  the  ambassador  ikon  thr 
llonians  :  he  answered,  that  if  1  waited  a  little,  I  might  soon  see  hin,  Itar  bt 
was  going  out ;  shortly  afterwards,  indeed,  I  saw  Onegeses  adTandng;  1 
went  towards  him,  saying,  '*  The  ambassador  firom  the  Bomans  sahites  jfw, 
and  I  bring  you  presents  on  his  part,  as  well  as  the  gold  sent  joa  bjti* 
emperor."  As  1  tried  to  ask  him  when  and  where  he  would  coniewe  witk 
us,  he  ordered  his  people  to  take  the  gold  and  presents,  and  told  me  to  inftam 
Maximin  that  he  would  repair  to  liim  soon. 

1  therefore  returned  to  tell  Maximin  that  Onegeses  was  about  to  vial 
him  ;  almost  immediately  afterwards  he  arrived  at  our  tent,  and,  addiowraf 
himself  to  the  ambassador,  thanked  him  for  the  gifts  of  the  emperor  anl  Mi 
own,  asking  him  what  he  wished,  since  he  had  required  him  to  eoM 
Maximin  answered  him,  that  the  time  approached  when  he  night  aeqiiit 
great  glory,  by  repairing  to  the  emperor,  terminating  the  contentions  ef' thr 
Huns  and  the  Bomans,  and  by  his  wisdom  establishing  a  solid  pease  W- 
tween  the  two  nations  ;  a  peace  which  would  not  only  be  ve 
to  them,  but  which  would  be  of  so  much  value  to  him  and  to  all  his] 
as  his  family  would  then  experience  an  eternal  gpratitude  firom  the  < 
and  all  the  imperial  race.  Onegeses  then  asked  how  he  eonld  render  Ua- 
self  agreeable  to  the  emperor  and  terminate  these  contests :  Msiiaui 
answered  him  that  he  hod  but  to  take  part  in  the  present  afldrB,gols 
thank  the  emperor,  carefully  study  the  causes  of  discord,  and  intopose  Ui 
credit  to  arrange  the  difierences,  according  to  the  conditions  of  taealiM 
"  But,"  said  Onegeses,  "  I  long  since  informed  the  emperor  and  his  eess- 
<-illors  of  the  will  of  Attila  concerning  this  affair :  do  the  Bomana  tlriUk 
that  their  intreaties  will  induce  me  to  betray  my  master,  and  to  hold  as 
reckoning  of  the  advantages  wliioh  I  have  found  among  the  SeytUns  te 
my  wives  and  children  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  serve  with  Attila,  than  to  c^fas 
the  greatest  riches  with  the  Bomans  ?  As  to  the  rest,  I  shall  ha  mmi 
more  useful  to  them  in  remaining  at  home,  in  calming  and  soUeninB  At 
rage  of  my  master,  if  he  is  forming  any  violent  projeet  against  the  amfki^ 
than  by  repairing  to  Constantinople,  and  exposing  myself  to  awjidqi^  if 
I  were  to  do  anything  whieh  appears  contrary  to  the  interest  of  , 
At  these  words,  thinking  that  I  should  be  charged  to  conreiae  with  1 
upon  what  we  desired  to  learn,  (such  an  interview  little  suiting  the  C 
with  which  Maximin  was  invested,)  he  withdrew. 

The  next  day,  I  went  into  the  interior  indosure  of  the  house  of  Atlil^l» 
carry  presents  to  his  wife,  who  was  called  Creoa :  he  had  time  cMlii—  If 
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tie  eldest  already  reigned  over  the  Acatziies,  and  the  other  nations 
inhabited  Scythia,  around  the  Pontus  Euxinus.  Within  this  enolo8iii<e» 
were  many  edifices,  partly  constructed  of  carved  planks,  elega&tly 
ed :  partly  of  uncarved  beams,  well  formed  with  the  adze,  and  polished, 
)and  pieces  of  wood  mixed  with  them ;  the  circles  which  united  them,, 
from  the  ground,  were  elevated  and  distributed,  according  to  certain 
tions.  Here  lived  the  wife  of  Atdla.  The  bw^arians  who  guasded' 
.tes  allowed  me  to  enter,  and  1  found  her  lying  on  a  soft  eoudi ;  the 
^as  ornamented  with  carpet,  upon  which  we  walked :  nomennis  slftfiea 
nded  her  iu  a  circle ;  and  opposite  to  her,  maid  servants,  seated  on 
}und,  were  making  piece  work,  composed  of  linen  ot  various  colouni, 
the  barbarians  wear  over  their  dress  as  ornaments, 
r  having  saluted  Creca,  and  offered  her  tlie  presents,  I  withdrew;  and, 
waiting  for  Onegeses  to  return  from  the  palace,  whither  he  had 
r  repaired,  1  went  through  the  other  buildings  of  the  enclosure  where 
dwelt.  While  I  was  there,  with  many  other  persons,  (as  1  was  known 
guards  of  Attila  and  the  barbarians  of  his  train,  they  allowed  me  to 
rywhere,)  I  saw  a  numerous  crowd  advancing  in  tumult,  and  with  a 
noise.  Attila  came  out  with  a  grave  air :  all  eyes  were  dhreoted  to- 
him ;  Onegeses  accompanied  him,  and  he  seated  himself  before  hia 
Many  people  who  had  causes  approached  him,  and  he  delivered 
mts  upon  them.  He  then  re-entered  his  palace,  where  he  reoeived 
!8  from  barbarian  nations,  who  had  come  to  seek  him. 
le  I  waited  for  Onegeses,  Romulus,  Promutus,  and  Romanus/the  depa- 
10  came  from  Italy  about  the  affair  of  the  gold  vases,  Rnsticos,  whowis 
train  of  Constautius,  and  Gonstontiolus,  a  native  of  Pannonia,  then 
Attila,  spoke  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  we  had  received  our  dismissal, 
to  know  this  of  Onegeses,"  said  I,  "  that  I  wait  in  this  enclosure." 
1,  in  my  turn,  whether  they  had  obtained  any  favourable  answer  oon- 
f  the  object  of  their  mission.  *'Not  at  all,"  answered  they ;  **it  is 
iUe  to  change  Attila's  determination ;  he  threatens  war,  unless  they 
m  up  Sylvauus." 

re  were  expressing  our  mutual  astonishment  at  the  intractable  pride 
barbarian,  Romulus,  a  man  of  great  experience,  and  who  had  been 
i  with  many  very  honourable  missions,  said  to  us :  "  This  pride 
from  his  happy  fortune,  which  has  placed  him  in  a  rank  so  elevated ; 
^une  gives  him  great  power,  and  he  is  so  inflated  with  it,  that  reason 
access  to  him,  and  he  only  thinks  that  just  which  he  has  once  taken 
1  head ;  none  of  those  who  have  reigned,  whether  in  Scythia  or  else- 
have  done  such  great  things  in  so  short  a  time ;  he  has  subdued  ail 
I,  he  has  extended  his  dominion  to  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  he  has 
be  Romans  his  tributaries ;  not  content  with  this,  he  meditates  still 
enterprises ;  he  still  wishes  to  drive  back  the  frontiers  of  his  empire, 
is  preparing  to  attack  the  Persians." 

of  us  asked  what  road  led  from  Scythia  to  Persia ;  Romulus  answered 
B  country  of  the  Medes  was  situated  not  very  far  fh>m  that  of  the 
ins,  and  that  the  Huns  knew  the  road  well,  having  often  gone  it. 
the  ravages  made  in  their  country  by  a  famine,  and  the  tranquilHtj 
th  the  Romans,  occupied  elsewhere,  left  them,  Basich  and  Currich, 
s  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Scythians,  and  chlefb  of  numerous  troops, 
letrated  into  the  country  of  the  Medes ;  these  chiefly,  lately  come  to 
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Rome  to  treat  for  on  alliance,  related  tbat  tbej  liail  journeyed  acrms  a  de 
country,  tbat  they  had  traversed  a  morasp,  which  Bomulns  beUeved  to  be 
Palus-Meotifl,  and  tbat  after  fifteen  dayft,  after  having  ascended  cor 
luoiintains,  they  descended  into  Medea ;  tbat  there,  while  they  were  pa 
iiig  and  making  incursions  in  the  country,  there  suddenly  came  a  Pier 
army,  which  darkened  the  air  with  its  arrows ;  that  at  the  sight  of  a 
danger,  they  had  retired,  repassed  the  mountains,  and  bronglit  but  a  ta 
part  of  their  booty,  because  the  Medes  had  regained  the  greater  porti 
that  to  avoid  the  shock  of  the  enemy,  they  had  token  another  route, 
crossed  places  strewn  with  marine  stones  wliich  burnt,*  and  at  last  oir 
at  their  native  country  after  a  journey,  tlie  duration  of  which  Komi 
could  nut  recollect :  it  was  eii^y  to  see  from  this  that  Scytliia  was  not ' 
far  from  the  country  of  the  Medes. 

Komulus  added,  that  if,  in  consequence,  the  idea  of  attacking  the  M< 
seized  upon  Attila,  the  invasion  would  cost  him  neither  much  care  nor  latij 
and  that  he  would  not  have  a  long  road  to  take  in  order  to  fall  upon 
Medes,  the  Parthians,  and  the  Persians,  and  oblige  them  to  pay  him  trib 
He  had  such  an  immense  number  of  troops,  that  no  nation  could  resist  1 
We  then  set  about  forming  the  wish  that  Attila  might  attack  the  Pen 
and  thus  turn  the  weight  of  the  war  from  us.  ••  It  is  to  be  feared," 
Coustantiolns,  '*  that  the  Persians  once  conquered,  he  will  treat  the  Ron 
not  as  a  friend  but  as  a  master.  Now  we  send  him  gold,  because  of 
dignity  with  wliich  we  oui-selves  have  invested  him ;  but  if  he  subjng 
the  Medes,  the  Parthians,  and  the  Persians,  he  will  no  longer  spore 
Romans,  who  form,  on  this  side,  the  boundaries  of  his  empire;  he 
i-egord  them  as  liis  slaves,  and  will  force  them  to  obey  his  terrible  am 
supportable  will." 

The  dignity  of  which  Coustantiolns  spoke,  was  that  of  general  of 
Roman  armies,  an  honour  which  Attila  had  received  firom  tlie  emp 
receiving  at  the  same  time  the  salary  attached  to  this  title.  Constant] 
thought  that  Attila  would  without  scruple  violate  the  duties  of  this  dig 
or  of  any  other  with  which  it  might  please  the  Romans  to  invest 
and  tliat  he  would  force  them  to  g^ve  him  the  name  of  king  instet 
that  of  general.  Already,  when  he  was  out  of  humour,  he  said  thai 
generals  of  his  armies  were  his  slaves,  and  that  his  generals,  in  his  eyes, 
the  equals  of  the  Roman  emperoi-s. 

The  discover}'  of  the  sword  of  Mars  had  greatly  added  to  his  pc 
This  sword,  formerly  worshipped  by  the  kings  of  the  Scythians,  as  li 
sacred  to  tlte  god  of  war,  had  disi^peared  for  many  centuries,  and  bed 
been  again  found  on  the  occasion  of  the  wounding  an  ox.  While  we 
cussed  the  matter  rather  eagerly,  Onegeses  came  out ;  we  approached 
asked  him  concerning  the  affairs  with  which  we  were  charged.  After 
vei-sing  with  some  barbarians  he  told  me  to  ask  Maximin  what  coni 
])ersonage  the  Romans  proposed  to  send  to  Attila.  I  returned  to  oor 
and  related  to  Maximin  what  Onegeses  had  just  said  to  me ;  we  dalibei 
upon  what  answer  to  make  to  the  barbarians.     I  then  returned  to  Onef 


*  These  stones  were  the  bitumen  which  abounds  upon  tlie  borden  ol 
sea  of  Azof  and  the  Black  Sea. 
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ftDd  told  that  the  IloinanM  efuf^irly  denired  that  ha  fttioiild  repair  to  Ilome, 
and  that  he  Hhonld  be  charged  with  arranging  their  differeiiceH  with  Atttla; 
but  tliat  if  they  were  deceived  in  thin  hope,  the  emperor  would  Heud  what- 
eter  aiubnAHodor  he  pleaded.  He  ordeied  me  immediately  to  fetch  Maximin ; 
ind  directly  ha  came  he  conducfrd  Ijim  to  Attiln.  Maximin  returning  ooon 
after,  told  uh  that  tlje  barbarian  declared  that  he  positively  willed  the  em- 
peror to  Hcnd  him  an  an  unibaHHailor,  NoiniuH  or  AnatoliuK,  and  that  Le  would 
receive  no  other.  Maximin  observed  to  him  that  it  was  not  proper  to  make 
tbc  deputi(?H  who  hhould  be  sent  to  him  MUHjiected  of  the  emperor,  by 
deMignating  them,  but  Attila  auHwered  thnt  if  the  Romans  refused  him  he 
would  terminate  the  quarrel  by  taking  arms. 

We  htul  scarcely  entered  our  tent  when  the  father  of  Orestes  came  to  say : 
**  Attila  invites  yon  both  to  a  banquet  which  is  to  tnke  place  about  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  day."  At  the  hour  mentioned,  we  repaired  to  the  invitation, 
«ud  in  company  with  the  ambnssadors  of  the  western  liomans  we  presented 
ourselves  befon?  the  entry  of  the  hall  in  front  of  Attila;  there,  the  cup- 
bearers, ttcconling  to  the  usage  of  the  country,  presented  us  a  cup,  in 
order  that,  liefore  sitting  down,  we  should  oiler  libations ;  after  luiving 
performed  this,  an<l  htt>ing  tasted  of  the  cup,  we  occupied  the  seats  upon 
wLicli  we  were  to  sup. 

Seats  were  preptued  on  each  side  the  hall,  along  the  walls  ;  in  the  midst 
was  Attilu,  upon  a  coucii,  opposite  to  which  was  another  couch,  and  behind 
tbat  the  steps  of  a  siuirease  which  led  to  where  this  prince  slept. 
Tbis  couch  was  ornamented  with  cloths  of  various  colours,  and  resembled 
tbose  which  the  Homans  and  the  (ireeks  prepare  for  married  people.  It 
WOA  then  nrruuirv.d  ihut  the  first  nink  of  guests  slionld  seat  themselves  on 
tbe  riglit  of  Attilu,  und  the  second  rank  on  the  left;  we  were  placed  in  the 
•econd  rank  with  lJcri«:h,  u  very  considernble  warrior  among  the  Scythians, 
but  lierich  was  above  us.  Oiiegeses  occupied  the  first  seat  on  the  right  of 
tlie  king,  and  opposite  him  were  two  of  the  sons  of  Attila ;  the  eldest 
lay  upon  the  sanie  coucli  as  liis  father,  not  by  his  side  but  below  him,  and 
be  always  kept  his  eyes  cjist  df»\vn  out  of  respect  for  his  father. 

Everyone  being  seated,  Attihi's  cup-bearer  presented  him  a  cup  of  wine ; 
on  receiving  it,  Attila  snluted  him  who  occupied  the  first  place.  At  this 
bononr  the  hitter  imniediutely  arose  :  he  was  not  allowed  to  re-seat  himself 
until  Attila,  tastin;^  the  cup,  or  emptying  the  contents,  had  returned  it  to  the 
•up-hearer.  Attila,  on  the  c(»ntrary,  renuiined  seated,  while  the  guests,  each 
ncei\ing  a  cup  in  his  turn,  ga\e  hinj  homage,  by  saluting  him  and  tasting 
tbe  wine.  Much  giiesi  had  a  <:up-bear(.'r,  who  took  his  place  after  Attila's 
lad  gone.  All  the  guests  were  honoured  in  the  same  manner;  Attiln,  when 
U  caiuf!  to  our  turn,  suiuted  ih  in  the  manner  of  the  Thracians.  After 
tiiene  ceremonicH  of  politeness,  the  cup-bearers  retired. 

By  the  side  of  Attihi's  table  were  prepared  four  other  tables,  made  to 
leoei^e  three  or  four,  or  even  more  guests,  each  of  whom,  without  dis- 
arranging the  order  of  seats,  could  take  upon  plates  with  his  knife  whatever 
be  pleased.  In  the  middle,  first  the  servant  of  Attila  came  forward,  carrying 
a  dish  full  of  meat,  then  those  who  were  to  serve  the  other  guests  covered 
tlie  tables  with  bread  and  meats.  There  had  been  prepared  for  the  barba- 
lians,  and  for  us,  incuts  and  ragouts  of  all  kinds,  and  they  served  them  to  us 
vpon  plates  of  silver,  but  Attila  had  only  a  wooden  plate,,  and  eat  notliing 
but  plain  meat. 
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In  nil  things  lie  Hhownd  tlie  Htme  mnpUoily :  the  gU6sto  dunk  froB 
«upH  of  (i^ld  anil  iiiNer ;  Attila  bad  only  a  woodm  cap ;  Ua  dothm  mn 
very  simple,  and  were  only  diiitinguiKlied  from  the  other  baibmiana  beewae 
they  w«r«*  of  one  colour,  and  were  withoat  ornamenta ;  hiaaword,  the  eanh 
«»f  Ilia  HlioeH,  the  reinH  of  hia  home,  were  not  like  ihoae  of  the  other 
SeythiaiiH,  decorated  with  plalea  of  gold  or  preciona  atonea. 

When  the  muatH  Herved  in  the  firat  plaiea  were  eaten,  we  aroac,  and  w 
out)  again  sat  down  until  he  had  drank  a  ftUl  enp  of  wine  to  the  health  aai 
proHpurity  of  Attila,  according  to  the  forma  whieh  1  have  Jiiat  deaerihci 
After  n'ndt>ring  hlin  tluH  homage,  we  re-Beated  oiiraelvea.  Thej  thn 
hronght  to  every  tiihle  fn'Hh  platen  with  other  meata ;  and  when  each  mm 
hHtiMlied,  we  aroHe,  ugiiin  drnnk  aa  at  flrat,  and  again  aat  down. 

On  the  approach  of  night  the  nieata  were  taken  away ;  two  BeythlaM 
advanced,  and  n^cited  hefore  Attila  vemea  of  tlieir  own  eorapoaiCioB,  ta 
wliich  they  Hong  of  his  victoricM  and  warlike  virtnea.  The  attention  of  il 
the  gucHtH  woH  llxed  upon  thcni ;  Koine  were  charmed  by  tlia  teraea,  ethM 
were  exciu^d  hy  the  dcHcription  of  hatllen  ;  teara  flowed  down  the  eheakirf 
thohe  whoHO  Htrength  hod  Inien  worn  away  hy  age,  and  who  eonld  thwiwi 
no  longer  HatiHl\  iheir  thirHt  for  war  and  glory.  After  theae  barteiM 
KongH  were  ended,  u  huffoon  came  and  went  through  all  aoita  of  atnrn- 
ganceH  and  ridiculouH  gcHticulatioiM  and  aayinga,  wliieh  made  thoae  pnant 
laugh  heiu-tily. 

The  luHt  p(>rNon  who  came  in  waa  the  Moor,  Zeroho ;  Kdeeo  hni  Irii 
him  to  come  to  Attila,  Hud  promiaed  to  employ  all  Ida  influence  to  hatveMi 
wile  brought  to  him  ;  the  Moor  hail  married  but  aome  yean  befbra  in  9tf- 
thill,  where  he  ei^oyed  great  favour  with  Bleda,  Irat  on  quitting  that  oao- 
try  hail  left  her  behind  him.  When  Attila  Hont  the  woman  aa  a  gift  It 
AetiuH,  Zeroho  at  iinit  hoped  to  see  her  again ;  but  thia  hope  iMd  kMi 
fruHtrated  by  reiwon  tliat  Attila  had  been  angiy  at  hia  retnmiag  iata  lii 
own  C4)untry.  Availing  himHelf  of  tlie  occaaion  of  thia  feativtl,  the  MoV 
again  sought  permiHsiun  to  have  hia  wife  brought  to  him,  and  hia  flMe,  lii 
demeanour,  hia  pronunciation,  and  hia  atrange  mixture  of  Hunniah,  LallB, 
and  Gotliic  words,  excited  Huch  mirth  and  trannporta  of  Joyouancaa,  that 
the  HhoutK  of  laugltter  on  all  sidea  appeared  undiatingiiiahahle.* 

Attila  alone  preserved  an  unalten^  viaage ;  he  waa  gnve  m 
leHH  ;  he  neither  said  nor  did  anything  indicating  the  aligfatmt  < 
to  juirticipate  in  tlie  merriment  around  him ;  tlie  only  change  thM  wi  i 
Nerved  in  him  wa5i,  that  whtm  his  youngest  aou,  named  Imaeh,  wa 
in,  ]w  looked  at  him  with  eyes  of  ofieetion  and  pleaaure,  and  patted  1 
the  cheek.  I  wafl  wondering  why  Attila  paid  so  little  attention  to  Ui 
<-hildn>n,  and  seemed  only  to  ciu-o  for  tliis  one,  when  a  barbarian,  wht  art 
next  to  me,  and  who  spoke  J^atin,  aAer  having  made  me  promlie  thtti 
would  not  repcAt  what  he  was  about  to  say  to  me,  toM   me  thM  Am 


■  Is  it  not  singular  to  find  an  harlequin  at  the  oonrt  of  Attila?  jftNcI 
is  the  origin  of  these  bufToons.  The  colour  of  the  black  alafw,  lit 
strangen(>Hs  of  their  fiu>e  and  mannera,  caused  them  to  be  aong^  ate  If 
the  barbarians  lu*  excellent  ministers  of  ipirth ;  to  complelB  the  al 
Zercho  asks  his  wife  at  the  hands  of  Attila,  doaely  paraUellof  1 
demanding  columbine. 
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^iviaen  bad  predicted  to  Attila  that  all  hia  raoe  would  peiiah  ezeept  this 
boy,  who  would  onee  moie  restore  it. 

4s  the  banquet  seemed  likely  to  be  extended  to  a  late  hour  of  the 
wi§^  and  as  we  did  not  wish  to  remain  drinking  any  longer,  we  withdrew. 
Next  day  we  went  to  Onegeses,  to  tell  him  that  we  desired  to  be  dismissed, 
i|ot  wishing  to  lose  any  more  time ;  he  replied,  that  sueh  also  was  the 
intention  of  Attila,  who  had  determined  upon  our  departure.  He  then  held 
%  council  of  the  principal  chiefe  upon  the  subject  of  the  resolution  which 
had  been  formed  by  Attila,  and  drew  up  the  letter  which  we  were  to  carry 
to  the  emperor.  He  had  with  him  his  corresponding  secretaries,  and 
^iBong  them  Bnsticns,  a  natiTC  of  Upper  Mossia,  who,  having  -been  made 
prisoner  by  the  barbarians,  had  been  raised  to  this  post  in  consequence  of 
4118  talent  for  composition. 

After  the  council,  we  entreated  Onegeses  to  restore  to  liberty  the  wife 
4Bd  children  of  SyUa,  who  had  been  reduced  to  stavory  at  the  taking  of 
Batiaria ;  he  was  not  indisposed  to  grant  our  request  on  our  paying  a  con- 
siderable ransom.  We  earnestly  supplicated  him  to  be  merdfol,  in  eimsider- 
afeion  of  their  former  condition,  and  of  their  present  misery.    At  length,  as 
1^  was  taking  his  leave,  Onegeses  granted  us  the  liberty  of  the  woman  for 
460  murii,  vdA  made  the  emperor  a  present  of  that  of  his  sons. 
..Meantime  Becea,  the  wi&  of  Attila,  who  superintended  his  domestie 
sAiis,  had  sent  to  invite  us  to  supper.^    We  aceordiaf^  proeeeded  to  her 
gppiUiKiilii,  and  found  her  surrounded  by  a  great  munber  of.Seythian  ehielii ; 
jdw  overwhelmed  us  with  kindness,  and  gave  us  a  magnificent  banquet. 
Hush  of  the  guests  rose,  presented  to  us  a  cupfhl  of  wine,  andkissed  us  on 
1^  Ibrehead  in  taking  it  back,  which  among  the  Scythians  is  a  mark  of 
gnat  good  will.    After  supper,  we  retired  to  our  tents  for  the  night. 
,  Hext  day  Attila  invited  us  to  another  banquet :  the  same  ceremonies  were 
'  vUkserved  as  on  the  first  occasion,  and  we  diverted  ourselves  very  much ;  this 
■  4i9r  it  wa^  not  the  eldest  son  of  Attila  who  was  seated  on  the  same  couch 
,-^lth  the  (ihief,  but  his  uncle  Oebar,  whom  Attila  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
*tlier. 

,  Throughout  the  banquet  Attila  conversed  with  us  in  the  kindest  manner ; 
1^  ordered  Maximin  to  induce  the  emperor  to  give  to  his  secretary  Con- 
'  ^iSBtius  the  wife  he  had  promised  him.  This  Constantius  had  gone  to  Con- 
.  IfpVBtinople  with  the  deputies  of  Attila,  and  had  offered  his  services  in  main- 
llfiBkig  peace  between  the  Bomans  and  the  Huns,  in  consideration  of  a  rich 
fvifb  being  given  him ;  the  emperor  had  consented  to  this,  and  had  promised 
^ym  the  daughter  of  SatumiUus,  a  man  of  noble  family  and  large  fortune; 
r|«t  Athenais,  or  Eudoxia  (the  empress  went  by  both  these  names),  put 
f  iilsinilliiii  to  death,  and  Zen,  a  consular  personage, prevented  the  emperor 
[ij^MB  iblftlling  his  promise.  This  Zen,  at  the  heail  of  a  numerous  body  of 
L  jMOiians,  was  at  that  time  guarding  the  city  of  Constantinople,  menaced  by 
[  war,  and  liad,  besides,  the  general  command  of  the  armies  of  the  east ;  hie 
withdrew  the  young  girl  from  the  prison  in  which  she  had  been  placed,  and 
)  her  to  one  Bufas,  a  relative  of  his.  Thus  disappointed  in  his  marriage. 


'  *  The  learned  have  warmly  discussed  the  question  whether  this  Becea 
WM  the  same  with  that  wife  of  Attila  of  whom  Priscus  has  already  spoken, 
tad  whom  he  then  named  Creca. 
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Constontius  had  earnestly  entreated  Attila  not  to  sofiier  the  aflhynt 
hud  been  put  upon  him,  to  pass,  but  to  insist  upon  a  wife  being  given  Um ; 
either  the  one  just  snatched  from  him,  or  some  other  woman  with  •  rich 
dowr}' :  accordingly,  during  supper,  the  barbarian  desired  Mudmin  to  tdl 
the  emperor  that  Constantius  was  not  to  be  disappointed  of  his  Iwpes,  ui 
that  it  was  cuntrar>'  to  the  dignity  of  an  emperor  to  be  a  liar ;  Attila  took 
this  interest  in  the  matter  because  Constontius  had  promised  him  a  Itrge 
sum  of  money  in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  by  the  barbarian's  influence  a  lidi 
Human  wife. 

On  the  approach  of  night  we  withdrew  from  the  banquet. 

Tliree  days  afterwards  wti  were  dismissed,  after  having  received  a  pnaeat 
each  of  us.  Attila  sent  with  us,  as  his  ambassador,  Bench,  one  of  thie  lead- 
ing Scythian  chiefs,  lord  of  many  villages  iu  that  country,  and  who,  at  tbt 
baniiuet,  had  been  placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  table  with  as,  and,  indeed, 
above  lu.  Berich  had  before  this  been  received  as  ambassador  at  GonstiB- 
tiuople. 

On  our  way,  as  wc  were  entering  a  certain  village,  the  barbarians  vbo 
accompanied  us  part  of  the  road,  took  prisoner  a  Scythian  who  was  acfisg 
OS  spy  fur  the  Itomnns.  Attila  ordered  him  to  be  crucified.  Next  diy, 
again,  as  we  were  passing  through  another  village,  there  were  brought  to 
US,  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  two  slaves,  who  had  killed  those 
whom  the  furtune  of  war  hod  rendered  masters  of  their  life  and  death ;  their 
heads  were  fastened  between  two  pieces  of  wood,  and  they  were  then  crod 
lied. 

Berich,  so  long  as  we  journeyed  in  Scythia,  travelled  with  us,  and 
us  with  kindness ;  but  no  sooner  had  we  passed  the  Danube,  than  he 
on  enemy,  upon  some  miserable  pretexts  furnished  by  our  seirants.  He 
began  by  taking  from  Maximin  the  horse  he  had  given  him ;  Attila  hid 
required  all  the  Scythian  chiefs  who  accompanied  him  to  make  presems  to 
Maximin,  and  they  had  all  oifered  him  horses,  Berich  among  the  rest:  b« 
Maxindn,  wishing  to  show  his  moderation,  had  refiised  most  of  these  oAn. 
accepting  only  two  or  three  horses.  Berich  now  took  the  one  be  had  given 
him,  and  moreover,  would  no  longer  converse  with  us,  nor  e^-en  follow  the 
same  route.  Thus,  this  pledge  of  an  hospitality  contracted  in  the  oountiy  of 
the  barbarians  themselves,  was  withdrawn.  We  proceeded  to  Adriano|MBUf 
through  Philippolis,  and  stopped  for  a  while  to  repose  ourselves ;  while 
there,  we  addressed  Berich,  who  had  also  reached  the  city,  and  asked  whj 
he  so  pertinaciously  obsened  silence  towards  men  who  had  g&Ten  him  do 
offence.  lie  was  pacified  by  our  words,  accepted  an  invitation  to  supper, 
and  we  departed  the  next  day  from  Adrianopolis  in  company  together. 

On  our  way,  wc  met  Vigilius,  who  was  returning  to  Scythia,  and  sftor 
informing  him  of  the  manner  in  which  Attila  had  received  us,  continued  oar 
journey.  On  arriving  at  Constantinople,  we  thought  that  Bierioh  had  shs- 
gether  forgotten  his  anger,  but  our  kindness  and  courtesy  had  not  orereoae 
his  naturally  fierce  and  vindictive  disposition ;  he  accused  Mazimia  of 
having  said  that  the  generals  Areobiudus  and  Aspar  eijoyed  no  eredit  vitk 
the  emperor,  and  that  since  he  hod  become  acquainted  with  the 
and  unstable  character  of  the  barbarians,  he  had  no  faith  whaterer  in 
alleged  exploits. 
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IV. 

Chronological  Table  of  the  Principal  Events  of  the  Political 
History  of  Gaul,  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Tenth  Century. 


A.D. 

40(3—412 
411-41:3 

412— no 

418—430 
401 

470 
481—511 


27  Nov.  511 
.023—534 

508__001 

587 

t3l3— ()28 

(J28— 714 

050—087 

0S7 
715—741 
714—7:)-^ 

Oct.  732 
IstOct.  741 

747 
752 


754 
754,  755 

VOL.  II. 


General  invasion  of  the  Germans  into  the  empire  of  the 

vrest,  and  especially  into  Gaul. 
Establishment  of  the  Burgundians  in  eastern  Gaul. 
Establishment  of  the  Visigoths  in  southern  Gaul. 
Establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Belgium  and  northern  Gaul. 
Invasion  of  Attila  into  Gaul.     His  defeat  in  the  plains  of 

Chalons  in  Champagne. 
Definitive  fall  of  the  empire  of  the  west. 
Reign  of  Clovis.    Establishment   of  the  kingdom  of  the 

Franks.     Their  conquests  in  eastern,  western,  and  south- 
ern Gaul. 
Death  of  Clons.   Division  of  his  domains  and  states  between 

his  four  sons. 
Wars  between  the  Franks  and  the  Burgundians.     Fall  of  the 

kiugilom  of  the  latter. 
Clotaire  L.  fourth  son  of  Clovis,  sole  king  of  the  Franks. 
Treaty  of  Andelot,  between  Goutran,  king  of  Burgundy,  and 

CLildebert  II.,  king  of  ^[etz. 
Clotaire  IT.,  sod  of  Chilperic  I.,  and  of  Fredegoude,  sole  king 

of  the  Franks. 
Progressive  elevation  of  the  family  of  the  Pepins  among  the 

Austrasian  Franks. 
Struggle  between  the  Franks  of  Neustria  and  the  Franks  of 

Austrasia. 
Battle  of  Testvy.     Triumph  of  the  Austrasian  Franks. 
Government  of  the  Franlcs  by  Charles  Martel. 
Invasion  and  progress  of  the  Arabs  in  southern  and  western 

Gaul. 
They  are  defeated  near  Tours,  by  Charles  Martel. 
Death  of  Charles   Martel.     Division  of  Gaul  between  his 

sons,  Pepin  and  Carloman. 
Carloman  enters  a  monastery.  Pepin  sole  chief  of  the  Franks. 
Cliildcric  III.,  last  of  the  Mero^•ingian  kings,  is  deposed. 

Pepin,  surnamed  lie  Bref,  is  declai-ed  king  of  the  Franks, 

and  crowned  at  Soissons  by  Winfried  (Saint  Boniface) 

archbishop  of  Mayence. 
Pope  Stephen  11.,  who  visits  France,  again  crowns  Pepin  and 

his  family. 
Pepin   makes   war   in   Italy   against   the   Lombards.  "  His 

aUiance  with  the  popes. 
The  wais  of  Pepin  in  southern  Ganl  against  the  Saracens. 

He  makes  himself  master  of  Septimania. 

F  F 
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A.D. 

74ft— 'nm 

Sept.  7flH 

771 

7«i) 

772  ■ 
774—770 
77H— 780 
7Ho__7Hr) 
7IM— 700 
707— 7  OH 

H()2 

HHL 
77  a -774' 

77(J 

7H7 

HOI 

77H 
7im__7J)7 

HOI 
H0({,  H07 
HOI),  HIO 

H|i> 
7HH.  7H1)  ■" 

71)1 

7  (Mi 

Ho:» 

Hl*^ 

ii4  Oct.  HOO 
J*.')  Dro.HOO 

HOI 

HO(J 

HOH-     Si  I 

:M.liin.  HU 

HKi 

Hi; 
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The  WATN  of  IVpin  in  the  Houth-weftt  of  Gaul,  againiit  tb 

Aqiiitani.     iln  Hfizffi  upon  Aquitaino. 
Death  of  Pepin.  Divinion  of  hiit  Htatea  botween  bin  two  loiu 

CharloH  and  Carlomaii. 
Doath  of  Carloman.    Charlemagne  sole  king  of  the  Frtaki. 
Kxprdition  of  Cbarlema^ie  againat  tlie  Aquitani. 


KxpoditionH  of  Charlemagne  againnt  the  Saxonn. 


KxpeditionH  of  Charlemagne  againtt  tlie  LorobanlH. 
He  d(*fnatH  tlicir  kingH,  and  poHaonHen  biroNolf  of  their  iilttf<« 
_  KxpcditionH  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Lombards  of  Deo( 
venlo. 


KxpoditioiiH  of  ('hnrlemognc   against   the  Arabs  of  Hpsii 
Itnly,  Siirdinia,  5cc. 


I  Or.t.  Hiia 

y  N(.v.  Ha:j 

nar) 

Han 


Kxp<Mliti()nN  of(^harh*n)ttgne  agiiinsttbe  Slaves  and  the  Avtn 
in  efwieni  Kurope. 

lleliitioiiH  of  Chnrlnnagne  with  the  croperora  of  the  cast. 

(Miarlenuigiie  entern  Home. 

\\i'  JH  prorlaiuKMl  emperor  of  the  west. 

MmhiiHHy  of  Iluroiin-al-ltaHflhid  to  Charlemagne. 

Charh'niagne   dividt^H  Itis   Htates   between   his   three   son 

CharieH,  IVpin,  and  Louis. 
'I'he  NornuiiiH  beKin  to  ra\nge  the  coasts  of  Frankish-Oatil- 
Death  of  (!harlemagiie. 
Coronation   of  Louis   lu    Debonnaire,  at   Reims,   by   Po| 

SteplH-n  IV. 
JioniH  uHHociates  with  himself  his  son  Lothaire,  and  given 

IiIm  two  youn^'eHi  sons,  Pepin  and  Louis,  the  kingduoii 

Aquitaine  and  Havaria. 
Inh'if^ueH  and  revolts  f)f  the  sons  of  Louis  le  Debonnsi 

ngainst  their  father. 
The  iiHMenthly  of  ('ompiegne  meet  to  degrade  I^iuis. 
Public  pinaiici!  und  degrudntion  of  Louis  at  Hoissoiis. 
'I'lie  itHHenibly  of  Tliionville  annubt  the  acta  of  tliat  of  Coi 

pi«'KJi«'. 
'I'lie  aHHrnihly  of  Kiersy  hur-Oise,  when  Louis  deprives  k 

eldcHi  HouH,  Lothaire  and  Louis,  in  favour  of  the  yooBfo 

ChurleM  le  Chauve. 
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A.D. 

30  May,  809 


20  June,  840 
840—840 
20  June,  841 
840 

802—877 

25  Dec.  87."! 
877 

6  Oct.  877 
800—877 

877-870 

10April,879 

870—882 

5  Aug.  882 
882—884 

6  Dec.  884 
884—888 
885—886 

12  Jan.  888 
887—898 

877—888 

28  Jan.  800 

1  Jan.  898 

800—929 

911 


922 

ir,  June,920 
923 

923—929 


7  Oct.  929 

].*>  Jan.  936 

936—954 


10  Sept.  954 

9M-986 

2  Mar.  986 


Louis  le  Debonnaire   is  reconciled  with  his  son  Lothaire. 

New  division  of  the  empire  between  Lothaire  and  Charles 

le  Chanire. 
Death  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire. 
War  between  the  sons  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire. 
Battle  of  Fontenay. 

Treaty  of  Verdun.     Definitive  division  of  the  empire. 
Charles  le  Chauve  reunites  successively  a  great  part  of  the 

states  of  Charlemagne. 
He  is  crowned  emperor  at  Rome. 
He  acknowledges  in  the  assembly  of  Kiersy-sur  Oise,  the 

right  to  the  hereditary  possession  of  fees  and  royal  offices. 
Death  of  Charles  le  Chauve. 
Continued  and  augmenting  invasions  of  the  Saracens,  and 

of  the  Normans,  in  Prankish  Gaul. 
Reign  of  Louis  le  Begne,  son  of  Charles  le  Chauve. 
Death  of  Louis  le  Begue. 

Reigns  of  Louis  III.  and  Carloman,  sons  of  Louis  le  Begue. 
Death  of  Louis  HI. 
Reign  of  Carloman. 
Death  of  Carloman. 
Reign  of  Charles  le  Gros. 
The  Normans  besiege  Paris  during  one  year. 
Death  of  Charles  le  Gros. 
Reign  of  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  son  of  Robert  le  Fort,  elected 

king  during  the  life  of  Charles. 
Formation  of  a  number  of  independent  lordships. 
Coronation  of  Charles  le  Simple,  son  of  Louis  le  Begne. 
Death  of  king  Eudes. 
Reign  of  Charles  le  Simple. 
By  the  treaty  of  Clair-sur-Esste,  he  gives  to  Rollo,  a  Norman 

chief,  tluit  part  of  Neustria  which  has  since  taken  the  name 

of  Normandy. 
Robert,  duke  of  France,  brother  to  king  Eudes,  is  elected 

king. 
He  is  killed  near  Soissons  in  a  battle  with  Charles  le  Simple. 
Raoul,  or  Rodolph,  duke  of  Burgundy,  is  elected  king  of 

France. 
Captivity  of  Charles  le  Simple  in  the  hands  of  Herbert, 

count  of  Vermandois.     He  is  set  at  liberty  for  a  time,  but 

soon  imprisoned  again. 
Death  of  Charles  le  Simple. 
Death  of  king  Raoul. 
Reign  of  Louis  IV.,  surnamed  d'Outre-Mer,  son  of  Charles  le 

Simple.     He   is  sometimes  friendly,  sometimes  hostile  ;^ 

on    one   hand    with    the   emperor    Otho   I.,    master   of 

eastern  France,  on  the  other  with  the  independent  lords. 

of  central  and  western  France. 
Death  of  Louis  d'Outre  Mer. 

Reign  of  Lothaire,  son  of  Louis.    His  wars  with  Otho  11. 
Death  of  Lothaire. 

ff2 
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A.r. 
DHU,  1)H7       Brign  of  I.oiu8  V.,  son  of  LoUitire. 
21  May,  DH?     Denlh  of  honia  V. 

:{  July,  UH7     Hugh  Capet,  count  uf  roris,  is  crowned  king  of  Fnnec,it 
ileiiui*. 


Chrofiological  Table  of  the  Principal  Events  of  the  Seliffim 
History  of  Gaul,  from  the  FifUi  to  tlte  Tenth  CewtHry. 

A.l>. 

11  Nov.  400    DciUh  of  St.  Martin,  arcliLiHliop  of  Tours. 
400 — 407     WntingK  of  VigiliuitinR,  priest,   ugoinst  the  relics  of  tbe 

iiiiirtyrs,  luid  Home  other  practices  of  the  chiirob.    Answeicd 

hy  St.  .lerome. 
40() — i^o    Fouiidiition  of  uioniuttoriGs  in  southern  Gaul ;  amongst  otheiSi 

thoHO  of  St.  Victor,  lit  Marseilles,  and  of  I^rens. 
41H  St.  (icnniiin,  bishop  of  Anxerre. 

4'JO         The  HurgundiiUiH  embrace  ariauism. 
\'V'\         Dirth  of  Hemi-Pdagiouism  in  southern  Oaul.     St.  AugoMia 

coiubutH  it. 
4!iH  St.  lioup,  bishop  of  Troyes. 

\'V^         A  uumorous  council.     Place  uncertain.^ 
—  St.  Hilary,  binhop  of  Arlos. 

441  Council  of  Orange. 

4<^0         Contest  between  tlie  bishops  of  Aries  and  Vienna,  upon  (Ik 

extent  of  their  metnipoliton  jurisdiction. 
\Wl  Council  of  Aries. 

45.'^  Council  of  ArU'H. 

AiVi         KauHt,   bishop   of    Ilioz;    his    discussion   with   CUudifBU* 

MnmertiuH,  upon  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  he  is  accused  uf 

senii-lVliigiamsm;  he  writes  against  the  predesiiuariaiH. 
4W)         Institution  of  the  Rogations  by  St.  Mamertius,  bishop  of 

Vienne. 
Al'i         St.  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  bishop  of  Clermont. 
4^  ft  C'ouncil  of  Aries. 

4!U)  St.  Avitus,  biKhop  of  Vienne. 

41M>  Clovis  enibnices  Christianity. 

4!)i)  Conference  held  at  Lyons,  in  the  presence  of  Oondebaud, 

king  of  Burgundy,  between  the  Catholic  and  Arian  bishops. 
ftOl  St.  CeKoire,  bishop  of  Aries. 

i'XHJ  Council  of  Agde. 

r>lO         SigiNuiond,  a  Burgnndian  prince,  abandons  Arianiam. 


>  1  only  indicate  in  this  table  the  iirincipal  councils,  wlthont  BMntioBing 
their  object.  The  Keventh  table  is  especially  devoted  to  the  hiaioiy  of  ths 
couucilH  und  ciuionicul  legislation  of  Gaul  at  this  period. 
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A.D. 

511  Gounoil  of  Orleans. 

517  Council  of  Epaone,  in  the  diocese  of  Vienne., 

529  Council  of  Orange. 

—  Council  of  Vaison. 
53;)  Council  of  Otleans. 
538  Council  of  Orleans. 
541  Council  of  Orleans. 

543  Introduction  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  into  Gkuil.  Beforoi 
and  progress  of  monasteries.  Monastic  life  reoeiyes  the 
name  of  religio. 

540         Council  of  Orleans. 

554  Council  of  Aries. 

555  St.  Germain,  bishop  of  Paris. 
557  Council  of  Paris. 

573  St.  Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours. 

—  St.  Senoch,  and  several  other  hermits,  render  themselTas 

celebrated  by  their  austerities. 
57G         Childebert  II.,  king  of  Austrasia,  obliges  the  Jews  to  reoelTa 

baptism. 
578         Council  of  Auxerre. 
585         Council  of  Macon. 

—  Arrival  of  St.  Colomban  in  GaoL 
500         He  founds  the  monastery  of  Luzenil. 

090 — 000    Disorder  in  the  monasteries.    Impostors  OTerrnn  Gaol,  and 

give  themselves  out  to  he  Christy 
600 — C50     Progressive  incorporation  of  the  monks  into  the  clergy. 
OlT)  Council  of  Paris. 

—  Clotaire  II.  allows  to  the  people  and  clergy  the  right  of  elect- 

ing bislpps,  reserving  to  himself  the  confirmation  of  their 

choice. 
025  Council  of  Reims. 

620         St.  Amand,  a  missionary  bishop,  labours  at  the  conversion  of 

the  infidels  in  Belgium. 
628  Dagobert  I.  obliges  the  Jews  to  receive  baptism. 

—  Foundation  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis. 
638  Council  of  Paris. 

630  St.  Eloy,  bishop  of  Noyon. 

630  St.  Ouen,  bishop  of  Rouen. 

040 — 000  Foundation  of  numerous  monasteries. 

050  Council  of  Chylous. 

058  Saint  Leger,  bishop  of  Autun. 

—  Progress  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  bishops. 

070 — 700  Preaching  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  monks,  sustained  by  the 
mayont  of  the  palace  of  Austrasia,  amongst  the  people  beyond 
the  Rhine,  such  as  the  Saxons,  the  Frisons,  the  Danes,  &c. 

—  Tyranny  of  the  bishops  over  the  monasteries — Charters  ob- 

tained by  the  monasteries— Protection  afforded  them  by 

the  kingH  and  popes. 
715 — 755     Preaching  and  institutions  of  Saint  Boniface  in  Germany-* 

Foundation  of  the  bishoprics  of  Salzburg,  Freysingen, 

Ratisbon,  Wurtzburg,  Passau,  Eiohstasdt,  &o. 
720—741     Charles  Martel  seizes  a  part  of  the  domains  of  the  clergy. 
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',  :w^'t  .vj     Itclniinns  of  tlip  popoH  with  Chuiet  Muriel  ud  Pvpin  kBnt 

'i-l^l  Tuuiicil  of  LeptinrH. 

;:il — H(H)    ProKTcsM  of  ilir  pHpacj  by  nieu»  of  iu  alUttBce  with  F^ 

and  ('ImrlfiiiHffiii*. 
7.V»  Council  of  Wcrnifrio. 

'  Xt  Council  of  Vi'rncuil. 

—  JVpin  It'  Dn'f  ki^ch  to  tlie  chnrch  of  Rome  the  doaiikw 

tiiki'u  from  the  I«onib«rdR. 
7<(1  Iteroniincnrenient  of  the  diiipate  npon  dogmaticil  quesdow— 

rt'fonn  of  the  ohurrli  by  the  ciTil  power. 
',{;i — liV.i     Kstublinhnirnt  niid  nih-  of  the  eftnoue  by  Chrodegand  bbkof 

of  Met 7.. 
'.Tm  Counril  of  (icntilly. 

^(i!)  ChHrli-nmKn*>  inienlictH  the  abnne  of  the  right  of  aiijlnBi  in 

the  rhurchrn. 
1 7  2  I*ope  Adrian  ].  inveti  a  collection  of  canoM  to  ChwlenacpK. 

'lA.         ChHrlnnufTiic   extendH   iVpiuH  donation  to   the   pharch  of 

Home. 
7^0  Mcncdict  d'Aniiine  undrrtakpH  the  refonB  of  monaatie  lift. 

^H.'i  TiKMMlulf.  hihliop  of  OrlcanH. 

"ihU  KHpeoial  liishopM  cKtnhliHhed  in  certain  monaiiteriea. 

;!)() — 7!i4     CondcniuHiion  of  the  womhipping  of  imagea  by  the  GiUo* 

TrankiKh  chiircli — C-aroline  woriia  eonpoaed  on  thia  anbject 

hy  Alcuiu,  and  sent  lo  the  pope  by  the  order  of  CharleaHgae. 
7IM) — 71)!)     1  lercKv  of  the  adoptiaiis — (>ppoiied  by  Alenin,  and  condemnr^ 

by  the  Uallo  Krankiah  church. 
7!)H  I^idrnde,  arrhhiNhop  of  LyonH. 

bd!)         The  (iallo-FrankiHh  church  adoptH  the  doctrine,  that  ibe 

Holy  UlidHi  proceeda  fl:om  tlie  Father  and  the  Son. 
Hi:)  Five  councilH  held  the  aaine  year  labour  at  the  reftim  of 

ecrlesiasticnl  diNeipline. 
M(i  liuleH  of  canuuH  and  canonesaea  adopted  at  the  eovncil  of 

Aix-la-CIia|>cIle— I.ouiH  le  Debonnaire  givea  the  force  of 

law  to  the  treatiae  of  eccleaiaatical  ollcea  by  AmaltirP. 

priest  of  Mel 7.. 
H 1 7  Ilefonn  of  the  nionajiterieM  ordered  by  a  coancll  of  abboto  and 

ntonkH  held  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle. 
Rv!0— K77     Pro^n>NH  of  the  independence  and  temporal  power  of  the 

hishopK — Decline  of  royally.  • 

H'i.'l — k'll     ProofH  of  the  ri^'lit  of  the  emperor  of  tlie  weat  to  inleiftre  in 

the  election  of  the  popes. 
b'iii         Harold  and  liiH  wifp,  Daiiinh  princea,  with  tlieir  auiie,  are 

buptiseil  in  the  palace  of  LKiuia  le  Debonnaire. 
About  HIM)    Ideas  and  atteniptH  of  Agobard,  arehbiahop  of  Lyona,  after  tbc 

exiunple  of  Claude,  Idahop  of  Turin,  to  reform  the  aboae* 

of  the  church,  particularly  the  womhip  of  rrliea  and  the 

Aih)riition  of  iniagt'M. 
H:!l — Mfiri     The  wriiiuKs  of  PasehaHC-Iladhert  give  rise  to  a  oontrover^ 

n]>on  transnhHtantiation  and  the  immaculato  eonoapiioB. 
HIM\  Council  of  Conipiegiie. 

K.'t.'i  Council  of  Thionville. 

H.lli  Council  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle. 
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A.D. 

«40— 877 


About  843 

844 
845—882 
847—861 
849—869 

852—875 

853 
853—866 

856—869 
858 

862—866 

869—878 
876 


887 
909 
910 

912 
926—942 


043 

991 
993 


Towtrdfl  the 
end  of  the 
eentory. 


Progress  of  the  papal  power  at  the  expense,  1st,  of  the  power 

of  temporal  sovereigns ;  2nd,  of  the  power  of  the  bishops 

and  the  national  churches — ^Relations  of  Nicholas  I.  with 

the  government  of  the  Gallo-Frankish  ohureh. 
^pearanoe  of  the  False  Decretals. 
Council  of  Thionville. 
Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Reims. 
Saint  Prudentius,  archbishop  of  Troyes. 
Controversy  upon  predestination  and  grace— Contest  betwetn 

Gottscludk  and  Hincmar. 
Saint  Remy,  archbishop  of  Lyons. 
Council  of  Soissons. 
Affair  of  Wulfad  and  the  other  priest  ordained  by  Ebbo^ 

archbishop  of  Reims. 
Affair  of  the  divorce  of  Lothaar  and  Teutberge. 
Letters  of  counsel  and  reproach  from  the  bishop  of  Qaal  ta 

Louis  le  Germanique. 
Affair  of  Rhotade,  bishop  of  Soissons. 
Affair  of  Hincmar,  bishop  of  Laon. 
Ansegise,  archbishop  of  Sens,  is  instituted  primate  of  Gaol 

and  Germany  by  pope  John  VIII. 
Council  of  Poution. 
Council  of  Mayence. 
Council  of  Trosley. 
Foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Cluny  by  William  the  Pious,  doko 

of  Aqoitaine. 
Rollo  and  a  great  number  of  Normans  embrace  Christianity. 
Saint  Odo,  bishop  of  Cluny,  reforms  his  monastery  and  several 

others,  which  being  authorised  by  the  pope,  unite  in  one 

congregation — ^First  example  of  common  government  in  a 

monastic  order. 
Struggle  between  the  Christian  Normans  and  the  Normans 

that  remained  pagans. 
Gerbert,  archbishop  of  Reims,  pope  in  999. 
Canonization  of  Ulrich,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  by  Pope  John 

XV. — First  example  of  papal  canonization — The  bishops 

continue  to  declare  saints  in  tlieir  diocese. 
Odillo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  institutes  the  feast  of  All  Souls. 
Institution  of  the  office  of  the  Virgin. 
Progress  of  simony,  disorder  in  the  manners  of  the  elervy, 

and  superstitions  of  all  kinds  amongst  the  people— InHmte 

number  of  saints  and  relics — Extension  of  penances  and 

absolutions. 
The  popes  declare  themselves  more  and  more  the  adversaries 

of  the  disorder  in  tlie  church,  and  attempt  to  put  a  Stop 

to  it. 
Private   individuals   rise   against  abuses  and  superstition^ 

amongHt  others,  Leutard,  in  the  environs  of  Ch&lons-sur- 

Saoue.  • 

'1  he  monasteries  labour  to  escape  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

bishopH. 
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Chronological  Table  of  tlie  principal  Events  ^  the  LUm 
Histortf  of  Gaul,  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Tenth  Cenimry, 


Jitiff  CenturQ. 


Name. 


Date. 


Condition  in  life, 


Works. 


BntiliiiH  Numa- 
tiauuN,  ofTou- 
louHe,  or  Poic- 
tiers*. 

Sulpiciua  Seve- 
ruH,  of  Aqui- 
taine. 


EvagriuH. 


Saint  Paulin,  of 
Bordeaux. 


Cnssienns, 
(John)  of 
Provence. 


PiUladiiiH,  of 

Poiotiers. 

Saint  Pro8i»er, 

of  Aiiuitnine. 


Died  after  418. 


Died  after  4'20. 


Beginning  of  the 
/^th  century. 


354—431. 


;K>0— 433 


Beginning  of  the 

5th  century. 

Died  towards 

403. 


Civil  magisttrate. 


Kcclesiaatic. 


Idem. 


Bishop  of  Kola. 


Bishop  of  Nola. 


Jurisconsult. 
Kcclesiastic. 


I 

Mamonius        Diod  about  i74.  | 

ClaudienuH,  of  ■ 


Idem. 


Viouutf. 


A  poem,  entitled,  Itim 
rittm:  or,  Dr  Bh 
firom  Borne  to  Gaol. 

1.  The  life  of  St.  Mi 
of  Tours ;  *■>.  A  S» 
History,  fVom  the  C 
tionto4()0;3.Dialo} 
on  the  Monks  of 
East,  and  a  Life  ol 
Martin. 

1.  Controversy  beti 
Theopliilus,  a  Chris 
and  Simon,  a  Jew 
Dialogue  between 
oheuK,  a  Christian, 
ApolloniuH.aphiI(i8Q 

1.  letters;  r>.  S 
poems ;  3.  a  ser 
upon  cliarity:  4.  ^ 
ral  lost  works. 

1.  A  treatise  on  mom 
institutions ;  2.  < 
fisrenoes  on  mom 
Ufe;  3.  Se^-eral  w 
on  theology. 

A  poem  upon  agricul 

1.  A  poem  upon 
question  of  predesl 
tion  and  grace,  enti 
Of  iHffnitft  ;  *i, 
ohronicle  firom  the  c 
tion  of  the  world  i 
4.VV;  3.  Several  ll 
logical  writings 
letters. 

I.  A  treatise  upon 
nature  of  the  soul 
hymn  upon  the  pass 
paHtfcliMifua ;  3.  Let 
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Name. 


Date. 


Condition  in  Life. 


Works. 


Eil\-ienu9,  of 

le  north  of 

Gaul. 


ionius  Apol- 
aris,  born  at 

Lyons, 
ist,  of  Breton 

origin. 


ennade,  of 
Provence. 


jnierina,  of 
ricon  origin, 
ided  at  Aries. 


nt  Emodius, 
of  Aries. 


aint  Avitus 
Icimus  Ecdi- 
us)  of  Au- 

vergue. 
nt  Cesolre,  of 
lialons  sur- 

Saone. 
Lilt  Cyprien, 
of  Aries, 
lilt  Gregory, 
'  Auvergne. 


Died  about  the 

end  of  the 

5th  centur)'. 

4;]0— 488. 


Died  towards 
the  end  of  the 
5th  century. 


Died  at  the  end 

of  the 

5th  century. 

End  of«the 
5th  century. 


Ecclesiastic. 


Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont. 


Idem. 


Idem. 


Idem. 


SCxti)  CTcntttri^. 
473—521.        Bishop  of  Paris. 


Died  in  525. 

470—542. 

Died  about  546. 
544—595. 


Bishop  of 
Vienne. 


Bishop  of 
Ai'les. 

Bishop  of 

Toulon. 

Bishop  of 

Tours. 


1.  A  treatise  upon  ava- 
rice; 2.  A  treatise  on 
the  government  of  Ood, 
or  Providence;  3.  Let- 
ters ;  4.  Lost  writings. 

1.  Nine  books  of  letters ; 
2.  Poetry;  3.  Lost 
writings. 

1.  A  treatise  upon  grace ; 
2.  Letters,  wherein  he 
treats  of  several  pliilo- 
sophical  and  theological 
qnestions;  8.  Sermons. 

1.  A  treatise,  or  catalogue 
of  illustrious  men,  or 
ecclesiastical  authors ; 
2.  A  treatise  on  eccle- 
siastical doctrines. 

1.  A  treatise  on  con- 
templative  life;  2.  A 
treatise  on  the  nature  of 
the  soul ;  lost. 


1.  Panegyric  of  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths ;  2.  Life  of  Saint 
Epiphonius,  bishop  of 
Paris ;  3.  Letters ;  4. 
Poems ;  5.  Theological 
writings. 

1.  Two  religions  poems  ; 
2.  Letters ;  3.  Lost  Ser- 
mons ;  4.  Lost  Poems. 

1.  Sermons ;  2.  A  treatise 
upon  grace  and  free  will ; 
lost. 

Life  of  Saint  Cesaire. 

1.  An  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  the  Franks ;  2. 
On  the  glory  of  mar- 
tyrs ;  3.  On  the  glory 
of  confessors  ;  4.  Lives 
of  the  fathers ;  5.  The 
miracles  of  Saint  Mar- 
tin.*,    (i.     §>«S«WiSi.  *Ca»S4-V 
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Name. 

Dale. 

Condition  in  Life. 

Works. 

Marius, 

53j>— 500. 

Bishop  of 

A    chTonioIe    extem 

of  Autun. 

Avenohe. 

from  456  to  the  yev 

Josepli  of 

Towards  the  end 

A  Jew. 

A  luBtory  of  the  Jem 

Touraine. 

of  the  5th 
century. 

Hebrew. 

Stbtnti^  Centurii. 

• 

Saint  Fortuna- 

530,  Beginning 

Bishop  of 

1.    Sacred    and   pn 

tus,  of  Cenedu, 

of  the  7th 

Poictiers. 

poems ;  2.  Lives  o 

iu  Italy. 

century. 

saints. 

Saint  Colomban, 

Died  in  015. 

Abbot  of 

1.  Poems;  2.  Horn 

of  Irish  origin. 

LuxeuiL 

3.  Letters;  4.  ! 
theological  wr^tingi 

Marcnlf. 

Towards  the 

A  monk. 

Collection  of  forma 

middle  of  the 

models    of    public 

7th  centurj'. 

private  acts. 

Fredegaire,  of 

Towards  the 

A  monk. 

A    chronicle    flrom 

Burgundy. 

middle  of  the 

creation  until  the 

7  th  century. 

041. 

Jonas,  of  Italian 

Idem. 

Abbot  of  Saint 

The  life  of  Saint  Ci 

origin. 

Amand. 

ban. 

Saint  Ouen,  of 

<J09— Cy3. 

Archbishop  of 

The  life  of  Saint  El 

Sanci,  near 

Rouen. 

Soissons. 

mm 

CTentttrp. 

An  anonymous 

Beginning  of  the 

..•       *.. 

Les  Gestes  des  Frai 

historian. 

8th  century. 

chronicle  extendi] 
the  year  584. 

Saint  Boniface, 

680—755. 

Archbishop  of 

1.  Letters;  2,  Sen 

(Winfried,) 

Mayence. 

3.  Theological  writ 

Anglo-Saxon. 

lost. 

Ambroise  Aut- 

Died  iu  778. 

Abbot  of  Saint 

1.  A  Commentai7 

bert,  probably 

Vincent  near 

the  Apocalypse;  *Z, 

of  Aquitaine. 

Benevento. 

mons ;  3.  A  treati 
combating  Tice. 

An  anonymous 

Towanls  the 

... 

The  Life  of  Dagobc 

historian. 

end  of  the 
8th  century. 

Turpin. 

Died  in  800. 

Archbishop   of 

It  is  to  him  that  hat 

Keims. 

attributed  the  fall 
chronicle  entitled, 
toiredeUViedeC 
magne  et  de  Rolan 
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^tntj^  CenttuTQ. 


Name. 

Date. 

Condition  in  Life. 

Works. 

Alcuin  in  Eng- 

73d--804. 

Abbot  of  Saint 

1.    Commentaries   upon 

land,  Yorkshire. 

Martin  of  Tours. 

the  Scriptures;  2.  Phi- 
losophical and  literary 
writings;  3.  Poems; 
4.  Letters. 

Anonymous. 

Beginning  of 

Annales  de  I'mstoire  des 

9th  century. 

Francs. 

Angilbert  in 

Died  in  814. 

Counsellor    of 

1.  Poems ;  2,  A  relation 

Neustria. 

Charlemagne, 

of  what  he  had  done  for 

abbot  of  St. 

his  monastery. 

Regnier. 

Leidrade,  origi- 

Died towards 

Archbishop   of 

1.  Letters;    2.    Theolo- 

nally from  No- 

816. 

Lyons. 

gical  writings. 

rica. 

Smaragde. 

Died  about  820. 

Abbot  of  St. 

1.    Moral  .  treatise ;     2. 

Mihiel. 

Commentaries  on  the 
New  Testament ;  3.  A 
Grammar. 

Saint  Benedict, 

761—821. 

Abbot  of  Aniane 

1.  The  Code  of  Monas- 

of Aniane,  in 

and  Inde. 

tic  Rules ;  2.  The  Con- 

Septimania. 

cordance  of  the  rules; 
3.  Writings  on  Theo- 
logy. 

Theodulf,     an 

Died  in  821. 

Bishop  of  Or- 

1.    Instruction    schools, 

Italian  Goth. 

leans. 

2.  Theological  writings, 

3.  Poems. 

Adalhard,  bom 

753—826. 

Counsellor     to 

1.  Statutes  for  the  abbey 

in  Austrasia. 

Charlemagne, 

of  Corbie;  2.  Letters; 

abbot  of  Corbie. 

3.  A  treatise  De  Ordinc 
Falatih  reproduced  by 
Hincmar. 

Dungal,  of  Irish 

Died  about  834. 

A  hermit,  near  St. 

1.    A  '  letter  to   Charle- 

origin. 

Denis. 

magne  on  the  pretended 
eclipses  of  the  sun  in 
the  year  810;  2.  A 
treatise  in-  favour  of  the 
worship  of  images;  3. 
Poems. 

Halitgaire. 

Died  in  831. 

Bishop  of  Cam- 

1.  A  penitential:  2.  A 
treatise  on  the  lives  and 

bray. 

duties  of  priests. 

Ansegise   of 

Died  in  833. 

Counsellor     to 

The  first  collection  of  the 

Burgundy. 

Charlemagne, 

capitularies   of  Charle- 

abbot of  Fou- 

magne    and   Louis    Le 

tenelle. 

Debonnaire,  in  four 
books.                ,              \ 
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Name. 

Date. 

Condition  in  Life. 

Works. 

Friedgies,     an 

Died  in  804. 

Abbot  of  Saint 

1.  A  phUoBophical 

Anglo-Saxon 

Martin  of 

tise  on  Cbtos  and 

by  birth. 

Tours. 

uess;  2.  Poems. 

Ermold  le  Noir, 

Died  towards  the 

Abbot    of 

A  poem  on  tbe  lil 

fh)m  Septima- 

middle  of  the 

Aniaue. 

actions  of  Louis  1 

nia. 

Dth  century. 

bonnaire. 

Anialaire,  in 

Died  in  H;I7. 

A  priest  at 

I.  The  rule  of  the  C 

Austrasia. 

Metz. 

esses  ;  2.  A  treat 
the  eoclesiaatical  o 
8.  Letters. 

Figinhard  in 

Died  in  8;JI>. 

Counsellor     to 

1.  The    life   of   C 

AustruHiu. 

Charlemagne, 

magne ;      2,      Ai 

abbot  of  Seli- 

n.  letters. 

genstodt. 

Agobard,  ori- 

770—«-i(). 

Archbishop   of 

1,  Theological  wri 

ginally  of  Spain. 

Lyons. 

2.  Letters ;  :J.  Pa 

Il'ilduin. 

Died  about  840. 

Abbot  of  Saint 

The  Areopagites  de 

• 

Denis. 

to  prove  that  Den 

Areopagite  is  the 
as  St.  Denis,  first  1 
of  Paris. 

Dodauc. 

pied  in  the  mid- 

Duchess of  Sep- 

A     manual     cont 

dle  of  the  0th 

timania. 

counsels  to  her  si 

century. 

Jonas  in  Aqul- 

Died  ill  H-l'.». 

Bishop  of  Or- 

LA treatise  on  the  i; 

taiue. 

leans. 

tion  of  laymen  ;*.i.< 
institution  of  tbe 
8.  On  Images. 

Saint  Anion, 

Died  in  84;J. 

A  monk   at 

The  life  of  St.   Be 

Smarogde,  in 

Aniane. 

d'Aniane. 

Septimania. 

Benedict   in 

Towards    the 

Deacon  at 

A  collection  of  the  ( 

Belgium. 

middl«»  of  the 

Mayence. 

lanes  of  the  king* 

0th  centurj-. 

Francs,  in  three 
added  to  the  four 
collected  by  Ange 

Thogan,  in  Aus- 

Diod  in  S4«. 

Chorepiscopus 

The  life  of  Louis  1 

traHia. 

of  TriHes. 

bonnaire. 

An  anonymous 

In  the  first  half 

...         ... 

The  life  of  Louw 

writer     called 

of    the    ninth 

bonnaire. 

the  AstrononuT. 

century. 

WalftiedStraho, 

f<07— 840. 

Abbot  of 

1.  A  commentary  < 

in  Germany. 

* 

Beichenau. 

whole  of  Uie  Bib 
The  life  of  Saint 
:).  Theological  wri 
4.Poems;  amongst 
a  descriptive  poem 
Ued  HortuhB. 
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Kame. 

Date. 

Condition  in  Life. 

Works. 

Freculf. 

Died  in  800. 

Bishop  of 

An  universal  history  from 

Lisieux. 

the  creation  of  tlie  world 
until  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century. 

gelome,  in 

Died  about  855. 

A  monk  at 

Commentaries  upon  se- 

(orgundy. 

Luxeuil. 

reral  parts  of  the  Bible. 

•n-Maiur,  in 

770—850. 

Archbishop  of 

Fifty-one  works  on  theo- 

instrasia. 

Mayence. 

logy,  philosophy,  philo- 
logy, chronology;  Let- 
ters, &c. 

lard,  in  Aus- 

Died  in  859. 

Duke  of  Mari- 

The history  of  the  dissen- 

tra»ia. 

time    France, 

sions  of  the  sons  of  Louis 

monk  at  Saint 

le  Debonnalre. 

Riquier. 

rna,  in  Bur- 

Died about  800. 

A  priest  at 

1.   Theological  writings. 

gundy. 

Lyons. 

amongst  othiirs,  a  re- 
f^taUon  of  the  treaUse 
on  predestination,  by 
John  Seotus ;  2.  Poems ; 
amongst  others,  a  com- 
plaint on  the  division  of 
the  empire  after  Louis 
le  Debonnalre. 

intPrndeu- 

Died  ubout  801. 

Bishop  of 

Theological       writings ; 

1,  in  Spain. 

Troyes. 

amongst  others,  on  pre- 
destination, and  against 
John  Seotus. 

ip  (Senai), 

Died  ubout  HOi>. 

Abbot   of    Fer- 

1.  Theological  writings; 

Borgimdy. 

rieres  in  Gati- 

amongst  others,  on  pre- 

nais. 

destination;  2.  Letters; 
3.  A  history  of  the  em- 
perors ;  lost. 

rbcrt    (P«u«- 
aae),  iu  the 

Died  in  SO.-). 

Abbot  of  Corbie. 

1.  Theological  writings ; 
amongst  others,  1  titea- 

>ee8eofSois- 

tise  on  the  Eucharist ;  2. 

at. 

The  life  of  Wala,  abbot 
of  Corbie. 

Batramne. 

Died  iu  80H. 

Monk  at  Corbie. 

Tlieological  writings ; 
amongst  others,  on  tran- 
substantiation  and  pre- 
destination. 

•tteohalk,  of 

Died  in  HOI). 

Monk  at  Orbais. 

Writings  on  predestina- 

zon ori^n. 

tion. 

Otfried. 

Died  about  870. 

Monk  at 

A  paraphrased  translation 

1 

Weissemburg. 

of  the  Gospel,  in  Ger- 
man rhymed  verse. 
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Name. 

Date. 

Condition  in  Lifs. 

Worka. 

Milou. 

Died  in  872. 

Monk  at  Saint 

Poems ;  amongst  otb 

Amand. 

a  poem  on  aobrietv, 
dioated    to    Charles 
Chauve;  and  apasti 
entitled,  The  Combs 
Winter  and  Sprinf^. 

Jcaiu  collod  Uie 

Died  between 

Layman. 

Scot,  or  Eri- 

872  and  877. 

works  :  1.  On  divine 

ffena,  in   Ire- 

destination;  2.  On 

liuid. 

division  of  nature; 
The  translation  of 
pretended    writinpi 
Dionysius   the  Are« 
gite. 
A  great  martyrology. 

Usniinl. 

About  the  mid- 

Monk at  Saint 

dle  of  the  ninth 

Germain  des  l^s 

ccnturv. 

Sttint  Romy. 

Died  in  875. 

Archbishop  of 

Theological      works 

Lyons. 

amongst  others,  uu 
destination  and  Ave 

Sttint  Ailoii,  in 

800—875. 

Archbishop  of 

1.  Theological  wriUj 

the  diocese  of 

Vieime. 

2.  A  uniTersal  chron 

oeiis. 
Isaac. 

Died  in  8S0. 

Bishop  of 

An  extensive    coUer 

Langres. 

of  canons. 

llenricatifery. 

8;U— 881. 

MonkatStGer- 

The  life  of  St,  Germ 

nenr  Auxem*. 

muiu  d'Auxerre. 

six  books. 

Ilincmar. 

Died  in  88->. 

Archbishop  of 

1.  Theological  writii 

Keims. 

amongst  others,  on 
destination ;  2.  Poli 
writings  and  couus 

Anonymous. 

a.  Ixetteni. 

... 

•••         ..• 

The  annala  of  St.  Be 

by  seYeral   writers, 

part    by   St.   Ihrude 

bishop  of  Troyes, 

perhaps  by  Hincmai 

A  monk  of  Sttint 

The  end  of  the 

•••        ••• 

Des  faits   et   g«^tes 

Uttll,    Anony- 

ninth  century. 

Charlemagne. 

nu>u:<. 

JSm 

1^  Cmtttrp. 

• 

llemy,  in  Bur- 

Died  about  008. 

MonkatSt.Ger- 

1.  Commentaries  on 

guii'iy. 

main  d'Auxerre. 

BiWe;    2.    Theoloj 
works ;  8.  Comments 
on  the  andent  gram 
nans  and  rhetoridai 
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Name. 

Date. 

Condition  in  Life.,                Works. 

Regiiion. 

Died  in  910. 

Abbot  of  Priim. 

1.  A  chronology  from  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ 
until  the  year  906 ;  2. 
A  collection  of  canonical 
rules. 

Abbon. 

Died  about  924. 

Monk  at  Saint 

A  poem  on  the  siege  of 

OermaiudesPres. 

Paris  by  the  Nomums 

in  885. 

iicbald,  in 

840—930. 

Monk  at  Saint 

1.  Poems;  among  others, 

Flaiiders. 

Amand. 

a  poem  in  honour  of  the 
Bald,dedicated  toCharles 
le  Chauve,  in  wliich  all 
the  words  begin  with  c ; 
2.  Lives  of  the  saints. 

lit   Odon,  in 

879—942. 

Abbot  of  Cluny. 

1.  Theological  writings ; 

e  Maine. 

2.The  lives  of  the  sainto, 
especially  that  of  Saint 
Gregory  of  Tours;  3. 
Poems. 

n,  of  Italian 

About  the  mid 

Monk. 

The  life  of  Saint  Odon, 

origin. 

die  of  the  tenth 
century. 

abbot  of  Cluny. 

rodoard,  at 

894-_9(JG. 

Canon  atBeimn. 

1.  Poems ;  2.  The  history 

Epernay. 

of  the  church  of  Reims ; 
3.  A  chronicle  from  919 
to  966. 

Ilelperic. 

About  the  end 

Schoolmaster  of 

A  treatise  on  computation 

of    the    tenth 

Grand  Fel. 

or  snpputatiou  of  time 

century. 

as  regards  the  ecclesias- 
tical calendar. 

John. 

id. 

Abbot  of  Saint 

Several  lives  of  the  saints; 

ArnouldatMetz. 

amongst  others,  that  of 
John  de  Verdiere,  abbot 
of  Gorze,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  his  embassy  in 
Spain  to  Abderrahman, 
caliph  of  Cordova. 

on,inTrans- 

Died  in  992. 

Abbot  of  Mon- 

1.  A  treatise  on  the  Anti- 

in Burgundy. 

tier  en  Der. 

christ,  celebrated  in  the 
middle  ages;  2.  The 
lives  of  the  saints. 

Anioult. 

Knd  of  the  tenth 

Bishop  of 

Letters  entitled  de  Carti- 

century. 

Orleans. 

Utgine  (on  the  Cartilage), 
remarkable  as  an  essay 
at  anatomical  studies. 
They  are  inedited. 

Jerbert,  at 

Died  in  1003. 

Pope,  under  the 

1. Works  on  mathematics; 

Aurillac. 

name   of  Sil- 

2. On  philosophy ;  3.  On. 

vester  11. 

1 
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vn. 

Chronological  Table  of  the  Councils  and  Canonical  Lei 
of  Gauly  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Tenth  Century, 


Date.        Place. 


Present. 


Object  of  the  Council,  Rules, 


;jU 


Aries. 


0.*^  bishops, 
14  priests, 
*2''>  deacons, 
8  clerks. 


OIG 


00;J 


Cologne. 


Aries. 


300    ;    Beziers. 


14  Bishops, 
10  envoys 
from 
Bishops. 


This  council  was  convoked  by  Cor 
to  pronounce  on  the  subject  of  the  II 
and  of  Cecilian,  bishop  of  Carthage. 

Rules. — That  each  priest  residi 
place  in  which  he  was  ordained. 

That  the  faithful  who  become  gov 
provinces  receive  letters  of  comini 
order  that  the  bishop  of  the  place 
habit  may  be  able  to  watch,  and  exc 
cate  them,  if  they  act  contrary  to 
cipline. 

That  the  priests  and  deacons  wlx 
places  assigned  to  them,  shall  be  dc 

The  council  orders  that  Easter  s 
celebrated  everywhere  the  same  day 
municates  those  who  carry  arms  *ii 
peace,  usurious  clerks,  and  caluu 
forbids  deacons  to  celebrate  the  offic< 
that  absolution  shall  be  received  in 
place  where  excommunication  ^ 
nounced ;  forbids  bishops  to  eucro 
procally  on  their  rights,  and  interdic 
deacons  of  towns  the  power  of  do: 
thing  without  the  consent  of  the  pri 

Euphratus,  bishop  of  Cologne,  havin 
the  di\iuity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  fait 
clergy  of  Cologne  denounce  him  as  t 
and  he  is  condemned  and  deposed. 

This  council,  at  wliich  the  emper 
stuutius  assisted,  and  the  Arians  preva 
posed  Paul,  bishop  of  Treves,  wh 
not  sign  the  condemnation  of  2Saint 


This  council,  convoked  by  Satumio 
of  Aries,  and  which  decided  notlii 
nished  Saint  Hilary,  bishop  of  PoicI 
Plur}-gia. 


'  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  in  this  abstract  I  have  only  inserted  t 
important  of  the  canons. 
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late. 


Place. 


Preneut. 


Object  of  the  Gonnoil,  Rulee,  8co. 


150 


WO 


174 


In  Gaul. 


Paris. 


Valence. 


21  bishops. 


189 
>mte 

IMT- 
fal. 

18ft 


180 


!HN> 


Kimes. 


Bordeaux. 


Trtivefl.* 


Turin. 


This  council  condemned  the  Arian  formula 
adopted  at  Sirmiom. 

This  council  condemned  the  Arian  fonnnla 
of  lUmini ;  communicated  this  resolution  to 
the  bishops  of  the  east,  and  excommunicated 
Saturnin,  bishop  of  Aries. 

Eulea, — It  is  forbidden  to  confess  a  crime, 
whether  true  or  false,  in  order  to  escape  from 
holy  orders.  The  council  forbids  the  ordain- 
ing those  who  have  been  twice  married,  or 
who  have  married  a  widow.  It  excommuni- 
cates Tirgins  consecrated  to  God  if  they 
marry ;  and  those  who,  after  their  baptism, 
sacrifice  to  demons,  or  moke  use  of  pagan 
purifications. 


This  council  was  held  at  the  request  of 
Ithaoe  against  the  Prisoillianists.  Insfcantius 
was  deprived  of  his  bishopric;  Prisoillian 
appealed  to  the  emperor,  who  put  him  to  death. 

This  council  declared  Ithace  absolved  from 
the  death  of  tlie  Priscillianists.  Saint  Martin 
there  communicated  with  him,  for  which  he 
never  forgave  himself. 

This  council  treated  only  of  affairs  of  dis- 
cipline, and  the  pretensions  to  primacy  of 
the  hishopH  of  Marseilles,  as  well  as  the 
rirnlity  of  the  bishops  of  Vienne  and  Aries. 

IMea.  —  That  no  bishop  shall  receive  a 
clerk  of  anoilier  bishop  and  ordain  him  for 
himself.  That  no  one  who  has  been  re- 
jected shall  be  admitted  to  the  communion. 

That  those  who  have  had  children  after 
their  ordination,  shall  be  excluded  flrpm  the 
mtyor  orders. 


^  We  have,  as  usual,  preferred  the  date  of  Sirmond  to  that  of  Labbe,  because 
I  events  of  these  two  councils  clearly  prove,  that  that  of  Bordeaux  must  have 
Gen  place  before  that  of  Troves.  I  can  only  conclude  that  Sulpioius  Severus 
otifid  himself,  when  he  naid  that  after  the  year  0B4  St.  Martin  was  present  at 

eounoil ;  or,  which  is  very  possible,  it  is  an  error  of  the  copyist. 
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iF(ftf>  erenturp. 


Date. 


Place. 


Present. 


Object  of  the  Council,  Bulen,  See. 


4-iU 


4.10 


In  (jaul. 
Place  un- 
certain. 


Riez. 


1:)  bishopRf 
1  bishop'H 
envoy. 


441 


Orange. 


l(t  biHhopti, 
1  priest  for 
a  bisliop. 


This  numerous  council  assembled  in  cc 

ance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Bretons, 

i  demanded  Arom  the  bishops  of  Gaul  su 

against  the  heresy  of  Pelagius ;  the  cc 

sent  them  Saint  Germain  and  Saint  Lo: 

This  council  was  held  on  the  subject  < 
bishop  of  Embmn,  who  had  been  consec 
by  two  bishops  only.  SeTeral  cuuo; 
discipline  were  made  at  it, 

Jlitlex.  —  That  if  two  bishops  only 
orduiii  a  bishop,  they  sluUI,  for  the  fi 
be  excluded  firom  all  ordinations  and  c 
cils. 

That  when  a  bishop  dies,  the  nearest  bi 
shall  take  charge  of  Ills  diocese. 

That  no  person  shall  interfere  with 
consecration  of  a  bishop  without  he 
been  invited  to  do  so  by  tlie  metropolitai 

'J'hat  it  be  ])ermitted  to  conntr>-  pries 
give  the  blessing,  to  consecrate  virginj 
confirm  neophytes,  and  that  they  con 
themselves  as  superiors  to  the  priests, 
inferiors  to  the  bishops.^ 

That  a  council  be  held  twice  a  year. 

This  council  was  engaged  only  on  a£ 
of  discipline. 

Jiulrs. — That  no  one  sliall  reduce  to  ser\i; 
those  who  belong  to  the  clnirch. 

That  one  council  shall  not  be  disso 
without  indicating  another,  the  rigour  of 
weather  preventing  the  holding  two  coue 
a  year. 

That  tlie  functions  of  an  infirm  bis 
shall  be  fiilfilled  by  another  bishop,  and 
by  priests. 

The  council  forbids  repeating  couftrmaii 
delivering  up  those  who  take  refhge  i 
church;  forbids  a  bishop  to  commanit 
with  liim  who  has  excommunicated  aoot 
bishop,  or  to  ordain  deAconesses;  ord 
that  some  of  the  grtoes  of  tlie  church 


1  This  passage  proves  that  chorepiscopi,  or  niral  bishops,  m 
Miperior  to  priests,  but  inferior  to  the  bishops. 
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Place. 


Present. 


Object  of  the  Council,  Bnles,  &c. 


granted  to  idiots,  and  that  oateohumem  ahaU 
be  preaent  at  the  reading  of  the  Gospel. 

42        Vaison This  council  was  occupied  with  affidra  of 

discipline. 

Mule$, — ^That  those  who  retain  the  offer- 
ings of  the  dead  shall  be  excommunicated. 
If  a  bishop  does  not  acquiesce  in  his  sen- 
tence, he  can  appeal  to  a  synod.^ 

44       Vienne This  council  was  presided  over  hj  Saint 

Hilary.    Chelidoniua,  bishop  of  Besan(oni 
was  d^osed  for  having  married  a  widow. 

Bulea. — That  the  priests  shall  receive  the 
holy  Chrism  every  year,  at  Easter,  from  the 
nearest  bishop,  and  not  at  their  own  mere 
discretion. 

Aries.'  44  bishops.  This  council  was  held  against  the  Nota- 
tians,  the  Pbotinians,  or  Paulinists,  the 
Bonosians,  the  Arians,  the  Eutychiana.  Se- 
veral canons  of  discipline  were  made  at  it. 
The  council  also  was  engaged  with  the  lapti, 
that  is  to  say,  those  who  had  given  way 
during  the  persecution. 

Rulei. — That  no  one  shall  be  consecrated 
bishop  without  a  letter  from  the  metropolitan, 
or  from  three  provincial  bishops. 

That  in  a  contested  election  the  metropo- 
litan must  vote  with  the  migority. 

The  ordination  of  a  clerk  out  of  his 
diocese,  and  without  the  approbation  of  his 
bishop,  is  null. 

A  bishop  who  does  not  come  to  the  coun- 
cil, or  who  quits  it  before  the  end,  is  excom- 
municated. 

A  bishop  is  guilty  of  sacrilege  who  neglects 
to  extirpate  the  custom  of  adoring  fountains, 
trees,  and  stones. 

When  there  are  priests  present,  deacons  must 
not  administer  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Actors  shall  be  excommunicated. 

That  |)enance  shall  not  be  given  to  mar- 
ried people  without  their  mutual  consent. 

C.  dSO,  The  causes  of  clerks  must,  under 

The  judgments  of  the  metropolitan  are  doubtlesa  here  referred  to. 
'  We  ind  among  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Aries,  twenty  which  belong,  ae 
fOQld  appear,  to  that  of  Orange ;  they  are  distinguished  by  the  titles  C.  d'O. 
G  O  2 
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lltNTORY    or 


Dulr. 


PlRrr. 


Pnmrtil. 


Aliniil 

1  >;i 


Auk*'!". 


H  hiiili(i|iri. 


Atlp< 


IM  l)tMl|ll]IN, 


Oltjrrt  oflhr  (^oittirll,  IhilpM.A 

pttiii  of  I'xriimiiiiitiirntioii,  \w  tirtiiiHl|! 
llin  ImmIio)!. 

(\  il'O,  ITii  liixliop  liitlliU  A  rliiiirl 
(liunrfir  or  iittorlirr  liiNlio)),  wliirli  m 
prrMMiliMl  wiUiniil  lun'iiiio,  \\v  iiniNt  ii 
iir  1)UN  ||iiM-rf(in«  llin  rifflit  of  iliMlirni 
liiiit  In  rt*H(«rvrii  fort  111*  l)iN|io|iln  wlioxr 
ilNliiiidH:  liitl  lie  Mrill  tiiivo  iliP  |iii\ 
|iliu«iiif(  wliiil  rIi*rkN  lio  plfnNi'N  thrriMi 

'I'd  itMiid  xiiiiony  ill  tlio  rliM*lioii  ofl 
ilin  lilnliii}m  uliul)  imiiin  (liif«(i  |N*rMon<«, 
whom  ||ii«  rlrrKy  lliul  tin*  |iro)i|i 
clinonr. 

Till*  (MMUiril  fofliiilN  \\w  rli'rkn  to  | 
ii<«Hr,v,  lorliHVKti  tlirtiiiii«lviiN  wifli  ihi*  ( 
ol'  oilit^f  |ioo|»1i«n'  nll'iiirft,  to  liuvn  ii 
lintmr.  nt[vr  tliry  liKvn  pimNnd  ilit«  ilnio 
olhri'  woiiii'li  lliiiii  IliPii'  Kf»l«ilttioilir 
tiiotlirr,  iliric  (IiiiikIiIoi-,  tliidr  tiiror,  i 
wlfn.  rniiviM'tril  liki«  itiPtliiirlvoN. 

Ttir  nitioiiN  of  tlio  roiiiiiiil  fif  Oriiti, 
lo  prirMn  fill'  pownr  of  ciorillnnitif(  i 
lirri'lto,  Kl'linl  piMHIIlcr  to  tlii«  I'lriki, 
tliciu  lo  nliiiohii  (lyltif(  ptiihotm  ^ 
pniniion,   on   coiiililioii  of   ihrir   prrf 

pIMIIUMM*  if  tlrnV   IIMMIMU*. 

'I'ltivv  Kfiiiii  ImptNm  to  ili*iiii>iiiiirN,  nm 

>vlio    liiivi*  NItildPlity  lout    tllP    imp  of  r 

iiiid  i«X(«otiiiiiuiiiriiti*  miv  pi'i^ioti  ^>lio, 
loMt   IiIm    NPrfn,  oMJttK   to    llirii*  lin\itiK 
ifAlKt*  ill  u  Pliiit'idi,  Ntinll   poHir^i  liiiii 
lln«  MiM'fp*  of  tliiit  nliitrcli. 

Tlih  iMiiinrll  wiiM  liftd  on  ||ii«  nrpN< 
lliiMMinHrrniilon   of 'riiUhiiii*,  hiNlmp  . 

ItiiliH,  Tlmt  ilioNP  hIio  fiMioiinc 
prlpNiliooij  f(»r  ilin  nniiy  nIiiiII  l»n  rxoi 
liiiMilrd. 

't'lint  nionkN  who  Wnnilrv  iihoiii  w 
IrltiM;*  of  liMivP  nhiill  lir  pxroiiuiiiininali 

'riiiil  It  tiiihop  nIihII  not  udvntirp  ihi' 
of  nnotlipf  IdNliop. 

Thin  roinuill  nN«ii«iiitdi«d  to  tpriiiiiiN 
qimrnd  rxIfdinK  ItPlwriiii  NPvrhtl  Idnlmi 
I'liunt.  nhhoi  of  l<i*tTiii«. 
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m 


Tours. 


8  bishops, 

1 

envoy. 


iioat 


Vannes. 


G  bishops. 


75 


mat 
75 


00 


Aries. 


Lvons . 


Agde. 


30  bishops. 


This  council  was  composed  of  bishops 
assembled  for  the  feast  of  St.  Martin.  Several 
canons  of  discipline  were  made. 

Mules, — That  a  clerk  shall  not  travel  with- 
out letters  from  liis  bishop. 

I'hat  a  clerk  who  has  permission  to  marry, 
shall  not  marry  a  widow. 

If  a  clerk  is  guilty  of  drunkenness,  he 
must  be  punished  according  to  his  order. 

This  council  was  composed  of  bishops 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  the  consecror 
tiou  of  the  bishop  of  Vannes.  It  discussed 
points  of  discipline. 

Jiulea. — That  without  the  permission  of 
his  abbot,  a  monk  shall  not  ask  for  a  private 
cell. 

That  each  abbot  shall  have  but  one  monas- 
tery. 

That,  under  pain  of  ezconmiunication,  no 
clerk  shall  practise  divination  by  Saints'  names, 
or  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  council  forbids  clerks  to  be  present  at 
Jewish  wedding-feasts  or  entertainments; 
orders  all  who  are  in  town  to  attend  at 
matins ;  and  prescribes  for  all  the  province 
(Brittany)  one  order  of  ceremonies  and 
chant. 

This  council  was  held  against  the  x)redes- 
tinarians. 

This  council  was  also  held  against  the  pre- 
deHtinaiians.  We  are  ignorant  of  what 
passed. 


Sixtfj  ^Denturs. 


'Z')  bishops, 
8  priests, 
2  deacons, 
representa- 
tives of  their 
bishops 


This  council  was  not  occupied  with  dogma. 
All  its  canons,  of  which  24  out  of  70  belong 
to  the  council  of  Epaone,  are  upon  discipline. 
The  twenty-four  niles  of  the  oouhcil  of 
Kpaone  will  be  found  in  their  place.  Saint 
Cesoire  presided  at  this  council.  Oratian 
adds  canons  taken  from  various  authors; 
one  against  sorcerers,  another  against  usu- 
rers ;  the  first  of  all  forbids  to  bishops  and 
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HI8TOBT  OV 


Date.  I      Place. 


Present. 


Object  of  the  Council,  Boles,  Sot. 


priests  the  efi^on  of  Uood ;  there  is  ano 
against  quarrelsome  persons,  scandal-D 
gerSf  and  calumniators.  At  the  end  of 
council  is  a  letter  from  Theodoric  to 
Boman  senate,  which  i^pears  to  be  thf 
suit  of  it,  and  in  which  priests  are  forbic 
to  sell  the  goods  of  the  church. 

Rules. — ^If  a  bishop  has  pronounced 
unjust,  or  too  severe  excommunication, 
warned  by  the  ueighbouiing  bishops,  he  < 
not  withdraw  it,  they  must  not  refuse 
communion  to  those  who  have  been 
prived  of  it.  All  that  is  given  to  a  bi< 
becomes  the  property  of  the  church. 

The  council  prescribes  the  tonsure 
clerks,  the  fast  of  Lent,  and  the  commui 
at  the  three  great  feasts. 

Freedmen  are  protected  by  the  church. 

Ever}-  person  must  be  present  at  d 
every  Sunday,  and  not  to  leave  until 
conclusion,  under  the  penalty  of  being  | 
licly  reprimanded  by  the  bishop.  The  bis 
can  dispose  of  the  minor  goods  of  the  cLu: 
and  of  his  vagrant  serfs. 

The  clerk  who  shall  suppress  or  dehTci 
the  titles  of  possession  belonging  to 
church,  shall  be  excommunicated,  and  c 
demned  to  pay  out  of  his  own  property 
damage  which  shall  accrue  thence  to' 
church. 

Priests,  deacons,  and  sub-deacons,  are 
bidden  to  be  present  at  wedding  fe&^^ts. 

A  clerk  guilty  of  drunkenness,  shall,  aeei 
ing  to  his  order,  be  deprived  of  the  c 
munion  during  thirty  days,  or  snbmitte* 
a  corporal  punishment,  corporali  supflin 

The  council  deprives  of  his  priesthood 
cleric  who  robs  the  church;  orders  thi 
i  youug  clerk  shall  not  be  preferred  to 
elder  one;  if,  however,  the  Istter  cai 
fulfil  the  duties  of  an  archdeaconate, 
shall  have  the  title,  and  the  bishop  n 
choose  some  one  to  exercise  the  f^inction 

This  council  fixes,  at  the  age  of  forty  yt 
the  time  when  virgins  take  the  veil,  at  twe 
five  that  of  the  deaconship,  at  thirty  thi 
priesthood  and  episcopacy. 

It  forbids  conferring  the  monastie  o: 
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Present. 


Object  of  the  Council,  Bulee,  &c. 


511 


Orleans. 


32  bishops. 


upon  married  men  without  the  consent  of 
their  wives ;  it  renews  a  canon  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Vaison,  upon  the  care  to  be  taken 
of  exposed  children.  It  forbids  the  cele- 
bration of  great  feasts  out  of  the  parish; 
to  sell  or  to  give  the  goods  of  the  ehureh ; 
to  build  new  monasteries  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  bishop ;  to  build  monasteries 
for  men  near  those  of  the  women,  and  to 
ordain  penitents.  It  commands  the  church, 
to  defend  freedmen,  and  to  distribute  the 
salaries  of  priests  according  to  their  merits. 
It  also  regulates  several  rules  of  worship. 

This  council  was  convoked  by  Clovis,  on 
the  advice  of  Saint  Remy,  whose  signature, 
however,  is  not  to  be  fbund.  Many  bishops 
were  there  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Vid- 
goths,  which  had  just  been  conquered  by 
Clovis. 

Rules. — ^This  council  made  several  canosfl 
upon  the  right  of  asylum,  and  prescribed- 
that  the  criminal  and  serf  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  church,  should  not  be  delivered 
up  until  they  had  stipulated  for  their  safety. 

That  no  secular  person  shall  be  ordained 
without  an  order  from  the  king  or  the  judge, 
aud  that  the  children  and  the  grandchildren 
of  clerks  shall  be  under  the  authority  of  the 
bishop,  instead  of  that  of  their  parents. 

That  no  one  shall  be  excommunicated  for 
having,  without  proof,  claimed  anything  be- 
longing to  the  church  ;  that  the  abbots  shall 
be  subject  to  the  bishops,  and  the  monks  to 
the  abbots. 

That  no  person  shall  celebrate  Easter  in 
the  count rj*. 

That  the  bishop,  if  not  ill,  must  on  Sun- 
day attend  the  nearest  church. 

That  if,  through  humanity,  the  bishop  has 
lent  land  to  be  cultivated,  the  length  of  time 
must  not  occasion  any  prescription. 

That  no  monk,  instigated  by  ambition  or 
vanity,  shall,  without  the  permission  of  his 
abbot,  abandon  his  brethren  to  build  a 
separate  cell ;  that  any  professed  monk  who 
marries  shall  be  expelled  the  ecclesiastical 
order.  | 
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515 


51(5 


517 


St.  Maurice. 


LyoiiM. 


Kpaoiie, 

in  the 

Viennese, 

now  Jena, 

in  Savnv. 


4  binhops, 

H  COIUltK. 


25  bishops. 


The  cuunril  oIho  onlere,  that  if  a  UrIk 
has  ordained  a  serf  without  the  pensiasio 
of  his  muster,  he  must  indcnmiiy  the  laiti 
for  Iiis  loss,  but  the  clerk  will  remain  o 
duimnl;  it  forbids  any  one  to  marry  tl 
widow  of  a  priest  or  deacon ;  places  uiidt 
tlie  power  of  the  bishops  tlie  real  propen 
{Civeu  to  the  church,  and  secures  to  theiu 
tlurd  part  of  the  offerings ;  ei^oiiis  them  t 
provide  the  poor  and  sick  with  clothes  an 
nouriHhineut,  and  regulates  several  articlt^  i 
wontliip. 

Tlds  council  was  convoked  by  king  Si^£ 
mond,  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith,  npo: 
the  subject  of  the  foundation  or  ivstoratio; 
of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Maurice,  and  ih 
rules  to  be  established  therein. 

It  is  known  by  a  letter  from  AvitUR,  tba 
this  council  was  held,  and  tliat  he  asMiRiei 
at  it.  Nothing  else  has  come  down  to  us  run 
ceridug  it. 

There  exist  two  circular  letters  by  whicl 
A  Vitus  and  Viventiohis  convoke  to  tLi 
council  tlie  bishops  of  their  provinces 
A  Vitus  insists  upon  the  importance  of  makio] 
a  ^od  clioice  of  priests  charged  in  times  c 
sickness  with  signing  for  their  bishop.  Vi 
veutiolus  declares  tliat  clerks  are  obliged  ti 
come  to  the  council,  while  it  is  only  jier 
initted  to  tlie  laity,  that  the  people  may  kiioi 
that  which  is  regulated  by  the  bishoiw. 

Hull's. — That  priests,  bishops,  and  dcarom 
shall  not  possess  s^mrting  dogs  or  fiUcons. 

That  an  abbot  shall  not,  without  th 
nuthorixation  of  the  bishop,  sell  the  giMtds  c 
the  abbey,  neither  shall  lie  enfhmchise  it 
serfs,  for  it  seems  unjust  that  while  ih 
uionkR  are  obliged  to  work  every  day  u]io 
the  laud,  their  serfs  should  ei\joy  repose  an 
liberty.  That  no  bishop  shall  sell  tlie  good 
of  the  church  without  the  approbation  of  hi 
metropolitan ;  he  may  only  conclude  usefti 
exchanges. 

If  an  abbot,  convicted  of  fault,  is  refrac 
tory,  and  will  not  receive  a  auecwaor  IVm 
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Lyons. 


11  bishops. 


his  bishop,  the  affair  must  he  taken  before 
the  metropolitan. 

If  any  one  has  kpled  a  serf,  without  the 
consent  of  the  judge,  he  must  expiate  this 
efifusion  of  blood  by  a  penance  of  two  years. 
The  council  imposes  the  same  penance  on 
those  catholics  who  have  fallen  into  heresy. 

That  if  a  serf,  guilty  of  atrocious  crimes, 
seeks  refuge  in  a  church,  he  shall  only  be 
exempted  from  corporal  punishment. 

The  council  declares  null  the  donations  or 
legacies  made  by  priests  and  bishops  of  the 
goods  of  the  church;  it  forbids  priests  to 
serve  a  churcli  in  another  diocese,  without 
the  consent  of  their  bishop ;  to  be  present  at 
the  fesAts  given  by  heretics ;  it  permits  the 
laity  to  accuse  clerks ;  it  forbids  placing  the 
relics  of  the  saints  in  country  oratories^ 
unless  there  are  priests  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  serve  them ;  it  forbids  bishops  and  deiln 
to  receive  women  after  the  vesper  hour;  or- 
ders all  the  provincial  bishops  to  conform 
tliemselves  to  the  order  of  oi&ces  established 
by  the  metropolitan.  It  forbids  the  young 
monks  and  clerks  to  enter  tlie  monasteries 
for  women,  unless  they  go  to  see  a  mother 
or  a  sister.  It  orders  all  the  noble  citizens 
to  come  at  Easter  and  Christmas,  to  receive 
the  bishop's  blessing.  We  must  add  to  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Epaone,  sevei'ul 
rules  whicli  belong  to  it,  and  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  council  of  Agde  of  006 ; 
tliese  are  their  principal  provisions : 

Bishops  are  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  own 
goods,  but  not  of  those  of  the  church ;  the 
council  condemns  to  restitution  out  of  their 
own  i>roperty,  those  priests  and  deacons  who 
have  disposed  of  the  property  of  the  church, 
and  declares  null  the  enfranchisements  that 
they  have  made.  It  forbids  clerks  to 
practise  magic ;  it  will  not  allow  the  ordina- 
tion of  factious,  usurious,  and  vindictive 
clerks;  it  forbids  the  clerks  that  are  not 
consecrated  to  enter  the  sacristy,  and  to 
touch  the  sacred  utensils ;  and  to  the  deacons 
to  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  the  priests. 

This  council  was  held  on  the  occasion  of  « 
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Aries. 


14  biHliox)s, 

4  priests  for 

their 

bishops. 


Object  of  the  Coiineil,  Rules,  &c. 


Carpentras.    10  bishops. 


520        Orange. 


ft'29 


Valence. 


14  bisliops, 

8  viri  illus- 

tre$. 


certain  Stephen,  who  had  married  his  sistc 
in-law.  There  are  no  canons  that  eaU  f 
remark ;  they  are  a  repetition  of  some  alren 
cited.  Fraternal  union  among  the  bisho; 
is  recommended. 

This  council  was  held  and  presided  or 
by  Saint  Cesorius,  on  the  occasion  of  r 
diMlication  of  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Mary. 

RMles, — Although  we  ought  to  obserre  t 
ordinances  ef  the  ancient  fathers,  as  to  tl 
longer  duration  of  the  conversion  of  the  lait 
before  their  ordination,  yet  as  the  numb 
of  churches  augments,  aiul  the  want  of  cler 
is  greater,  it  is  ordered,  without  prejudice 
the  ancient  niles,  that  no  metropoUu 
bishop  shaU  make  a  bishop  from  the  lair 
that  the  bishops  shall  not  make  a  laio  priet 
or  deacon,  until  a  year  of  noviciate. 

That  the  bishop  who  has  ordained  a  pet 
tent  or  a  bigamist,  shall  remain  a  year  wit 
out  saying  mass. 

This  council  was  presided  over  by  St.  Cm 
rins;  it  has  but  one  article.  The  fatbc 
arranged  to  meet  at  Vaison  the  next  year. 

Bules. — That  what  belongs  to  a  eharc 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  clerks  who  serve 
and  employed  in  reparations.  That  if 
bishop  has  more  expenses  than  money,  a 
tliere  are  in  his  diocese  parishes  in  the  eo 
trary  situation,  he  can  apply  their  suiplns 
his  expenses,  leaving  them  the  sum  neo 
sary  to  the  wants  of  their  churches  and  cleii 

This  council  was  assembled  for  the  dedii 
tion  of  the  catliedral  of  Orange,  built  by  i 
prefect  Liber;  but  the  true  cause  of  iUec 
vocation  by  St.  Cesarius,  was  a  writing 
Faust,  bishop  of  Riez,  "  Be  gratia  Dei  qua  i 
vamur,**  which  was  suspected  of  semi-Pi 
gianism.  The  council  fixed,  in  25  cuums,  i 
doctrine  of  St.  Augustin,  but  did  not  m 
it  into  discipline. 

Tills  council  was  convoked  by  St.  Cesar 
(who  could  not  preside)  against  the  aei 
Pelagians. 
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This  counoil  was  presided  over  by  St.  Oesa- 
riut. 

MhUs, — Tbat,  as  if  the  salutary  ooitom  in 
Italy,  the  priests,  when  they  have  no  wiTea, 
shall  receive  in  their  houses  young  leeturera, 
whom  they  shell  instruct,  and  thus  prepare 
for  themselves  worthy  successors ;  and  lAten 
these  are  of  age,  if  by  the  Aragility  of  the 
flesh,  they  wish  for  a  wiib,  they  are  not  to  be 
prevented  from  mairjring, 

That,  the  same  as  in  Italy  and  the  Eastern 
provinoes,  the  Kyrie  eleUon  and  the  8anctu$t 
8anctu8f  shall  be  said  every  day  at  the 
mass. 

That  the  pope's  name  shall  be  redted  in 
our  oliurohes. 

As,  uot  only  in  the  apostolic  seat,  but  also 
in  the  East,  Africa,  and  Italy,  the  malice  of 
the  heretics  causes  them  to  deny  that  the 
Son  of  God  has  always  been  equal  with  the 
Father,  after  Qkr'u^  ^.,  Sicut  erat  in  prim^ 
cipiot  has  been  added;  and  we  order  that 
the  some  shall  be  observed  in  all  the 
churchen. 

The  council  perniitH  all  tlie  priests  to  preach, 
not  only  in  tlie  towns,  but  in  sll  the  pro- 
vinoes, and  prescribeH  that  when  they  cannot 
do  it,  a  deacon  shall  read  the  homilies  of  the 
holy  fatlierH. 

Kulen. — That  no  bishop  having  received 
notice  from  his  metropolitan,  fail  to  oome  to 
the  council  or  to  the  consecration  of  a  co- 
biHhop. 

That  the  metropolitans  convoke  each  year 
the  bishops  to  Uie  provincial  councils. 

That  the  bishops  shall  receive  nothing  for 
the  ordinations. 

That  no  bishop  shall  refhse  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  another  bishop,  and  that  he  shall 
demand  nothing  for  liis  trouble  and  expenses. 

That  a  bishop  attending  the  Amend  of  a 
biHhop,  shall  asHcmble  the  priests  and  entrust 
the  goods  of  the  church  to  persons  wortliy 
of  ooiifldenoe. 

That  no  person  in  a  church  shall  sing, 
drink,  or  do  anything  unbecoming. 

That  no  one  who  is  unlettered  or  ignorant 
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Dnte 


Plnrt*. 


Pn*(u*iit. 


Object  of  the  Council,  llulra,  &r. 


r.M.-j 


CI«*nnont. 


niHhoi»f). 


<»f  the  form  of  baptiniu  Hhall  be  ordaiii 
deacon  or  pricHt. 

On  account  of  their  ftmilty,  women  nre  c 
clndeil  iVoni  the  denconHhi]!. 

(-atlioIicH  wlio  return  to  the  worMliip  of  Mi 
and  cat.  llcHh  oflTcnHl  to  idolH,  or  aniuii 
killed  by  the  bite  of  a  beoNt,  or  HUtfocaK 
Hhidl  be  excommunicated. 

That  no  pricHt  Hhall  live  with  Mccular  pi 
HonN  without  tlin  permission  of  the  hisbo] 

The  council  condeniUH  to  dep*ailati(»n  i 
deacon  who  Hhall  marry  in  captivity,  and  t 
ch^rkH  who  diHdain  to  acquit  t  hoiiiMelvc!* 
their  nniotionH.  It  excoumunicateH  abbr 
who  rcHiHt  binhopH.  It  rcnewH  the  aiicie 
form  for  the  couHecration  of  the  meiro|i(» 
tan,  and  orders  that  after  being  ehoi«cii  1 
the  provincial  biHliopn,  tlie  clerks,  auil  tl 
lH><»]de,  he  nhall  be  consecrated  by  tlit>  pr 
vincial  bishopR.  It  forbids  nmriiages  b 
tween  ChriHlians  and  Jews. 

'J'ho  council  was  held  the  11th  year  of  h 
n'ign,  by  Thcodebert,  king  of  Aumm^i 
who  WOK  more  favourable  to  the  clerg}-  ibi 
his  father  had  been. 

Jtutvn, — Tliat  no  bishop  shall  dun*  to  pr 
p(»HO  luiy  affair  to  the  council  before  ibo 
whicli  i-egiUHl  the  amendment  of  niannvi 
the  s(>verity  of  tlie  nile,  and  the  saviu}; 
kouIh. 

That  biRhopricH  shall  be  given  acconliug 
m(>rit,  and  not  to  those  who  merely  ai«k  f 
tlicm. 

ThiU  the  clerks  shall  not  rise  iigainHt  tl 
bishops  by  tlie  help  of  the  power  of  the  laii 

That  those  who  demand  flrom  kings  t! 
pro}M>rty  of  tlie  church,  and  by  a  horrit 
cupidity  seize  the  goods  of  the  |Mi<ir,  sin 
be  excluded  fvom  the  communion  and  t 
donation  slitdl  be  null. 

That  .lews  shall  not  l>c  constituted  jiidg 
over  Christian  iieople. 

That  if  a  bishop  will  not  by  canonic 
rigour  prttvent  the  priests  and  deacons  ft« 
having  commerce  of  any  kind  with  wonw 
he  shiiU  himnelf  be  excommunicated. 

The  council  forbids  priesla  private  oni 
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'aHi 


OrloRiis. 


1  J)  biMhops, 
7  pricBtH. 


toricH  to  celebrate  tlie  great  feasts  away  from 
the  oathedrul  church. 

Canons  derived  from  different  authors. 
— That  the  priests  shall  inform  the  people 
where  the  inns  are  situated.  The  Innkeepers 
must  not  refuse  to  lodge  any  traveller,  and 
must  not  make  him  pay  for  anything  more 
than  the  market  price,  or  the  affair  must  be 
token  before  the  priest,  who  will  oblige  them 
to  sell  with  humanity. 

There  shall  be  no  action  against  a  bishop 
who  has  without  interference  possessed  the 
diocese  of  another  bisliop  during  thirty 
years.  (Some  words  are  wanting  here,  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  council  recommends 
that  in  this  case  the  limits  of  the  diooetei 
shttll  not  be  confounded.) 

Ah  regards  priests  who  are  aocused  of 
fornication,  or  any  capital  crime,  and  who 
have  no  colleagues  to  swear  with  them,  is  to 
their  innocence,  they  must  be  judged  by  the 
canons. 

A  bishop  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
chirks,  help  his  family  with  the  church  trea- 
Hures. 

lilt  lea, — If  clerks  i)laced  under  the  patron- 
age of  any  of  tlie  laity,  shall  mnkeit  a  pretence 
to  dlHobey  their  bishop,  and  refuse  to  fhlfll 
tlieir  functions,  they  must  be  separated  fh>m 
other  clerks,  and  shall  receive  nothing  from 
the  church. 

It  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  bishop 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  clerks  attached 
to  a  montiMtery  or  a  church  shall  or  shall 
not  retain  what  tliey  possessed  before  their 
ordination. 

if  any  clerks,  as  by  tlie  inspiration  of  the 
devil  happened  lately  in  several  places,  rebel 
against  authority,  unite  in  conspiracy,  and 
take  mutual  oatlis,  or  mutually  subscribe  an 
agreement  to  tliat  purpose,  nothing  shall  ex- 
cuse such  presumption,  but  the  affair  shall  be 
taken  before  the  synod. 

That  no  serf  or  labourer  shall  be  admitted 
to  ecclesiastical  honours. 

That  no  one  shall  be  present  at  dirine 
I  service  witli  warlike  arms. 
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Wl 


Orleans. 


138  bishops, 
I  11  priests, 


If  a  judge,  knowing  that  a  heretic  lias  le-ba' 
tised  a  catholic,  does  not  seize  the  beret 
and  send  the  affair  before  the  king,  for  f 
have  catholic  kings,  he  shall  be  excommnn 
cated  during  the  space  of  a  year. 

This  council  repeats  the  rules  of  the  pr 
ceding,  concerning  the  separation  of  pries 
from  women;  sub-deacons  are  included,  ys 
must  repeat,  says  the  council,  what  we  kno 
is  not  observed. 

It  orders,  also,  as  regards  the  newly  coi 
verted  Christians,  on  account  of  the  noveli 
of  their  faith  and  conversion,  that  the  fo) 
bidden  marriages  they  have  contracted  pn 
vions  shall  not  be  broken. 

It  renews,  also,  the  anathemas  against  thos 
who  obtain  or  alienate  the  goods  of  tli 
church.  It  excommunicates,  for  six  montlu 
the  bishops  who  shall  make  an  ordimaux 
contrary  to  the  canons ;  for  one  year,  hiz 
who  in  such  a  case  has  deceived  the  bishof 
clerk,  or  witness.  It  expels  from  his  orde 
the  clerk  guilty  of  any  capital  crime. 

It  directs  them  not  to  restore  but  to  buy  at ; 
just  price  the  Christian  serfs  who  have  soogfa 
in  the  church  an  asylum  against  their  Jewis] 
masters,  who  would  impose  on  them  tmy 
thing  contrary  to  their  religion,  or  shall  no 
have  fulfilled  the  promises  made  when  the, 
were  restored  upon  a  former  occasion. 

It  refers  clerks,  who  complain  of  th 
bishops,  to  the  synodal  judgment. 

It  complains,  that  the  people  hn\-e  beei 
told  that  one  may  not  travel,  or  cook,  o 
clean  houses  or  one's  person  on  a  Sunday;  i 
declares  these  observances  more  Jewish  tha; 
Christian,  and  holds  permitted  all  that  wi 
allowed  before ;  it  excludes  the  cnltivarion  c 
land,  which  would  prevent  the  attendin 
church.  It  forbids  people  to  leave  ehure 
before  tlie  end  of  mass.  It  interdicts,  alM 
"  for,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  catholi 
kings,**  firom  Holy  Saturday  until  Eastt 
Monday,  the  Jews  from  mixing  with  th 
Christians  in  any  place  or  on  any  occaaioii. 

The  council  was  occupied  with  discipline. 
Bules.^^Th6  council  orders  the  celetantio 
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1  abbot 

each  for  1 

biHhop. 


of  Easter  according  to  the  usage  of  Borne,  and 
decides  that  each  time  there  is  a  doubt  upon 
the  epoch  of  a  solemnity,  the  apostolical 
usnge  ought  to  be  observed. 

That  the  parish  priests  receive  the  decrees  of 
the  canons,  so  that  they  or  their  people  cannot 
excuse  themselves  on  the  plea  of  ignorance 
of  what  is  necessary  for  theur  salvation. 

If  a  bishop,  who  has  left  none  of  his  own 
property,  has  disposed  of  that  of  the  ehureh, 
it  must  return  to  the  church ;  but  if  from  the 
serfs  of  the  church  he  has  made  a  number  of 
freedmeu,  they  remain  tree,  but  they  must  not 
fall  away  from  their  allegiance  to  the  church. 

If  bishops  quarrel  among  themselves  for 
lauds  or  other  possessions,  on  being  warned 
by  the  letters  of  their  brothers,  they  mxui 
arrauge  between  themselves  or  submit  to  ar^ 
bitrators. 

Bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  are  exempt 
from  the  wardship  of  the  administration, 
because  it  is  just  to  retain  for  Chzittians 
what  the  law  of  the  world  did  for  the  pagan 
priests. 

That  the  slaves  of  the  priests  and  of  the 
chnrch  must  neither  pillage  nor  muke  priso- 
uerH,  for  it  is  iniquitous  tliat  ecclesiastical 
discipline  should  be  stained  by  the  crimes  of 
the  Hcrvants  of  tlioHe  who  frequent  the  sacra- 
ment of  redemption.  Serfs  who  have  fled  to 
the  church  under  pretext  of  marriage,  and 
believiug  that  thus  they  can  marry,  must  be 
returned  to  their  masters  or  parents ;  and  the 
clerks  must  not  protect  such  unions. 

If  parishes  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  pow- 
eiful  meu,  and  the  clerks,  warned  by  the 
archdeacon  of  the  city,  neglect'  to  aeqnit 
themselves  of  their  duty  towards  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  they  must  be  corrected  accord- 
ing to  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

If  Christians,  slaves  of  the  Jews,  have  fled 
from  their  masters  and  demand  their  liberty, 
we  order  that,  as  in  the  ancient  laws,  h«fiiig 
given  a  just  price  they  be  set  at  liberty. 

If  any  one  desires  to  have  a  chapel  on  hh 
own  premises,  he  must  assign  Muffid 
for  it  and  frimish  it  in  with  elerka,  > 
celebrate  the  offices  in  a  proper  nunbw. 
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PlTNrtit. 


I 


it'.'      I      (hlfUII'*. 


I 


'M  prirNln, 

iiirliilriiroiiN 

or  uIiIhiIn, 

riirli  rrpri' 

hiMlidp, 


.|'i„r 

.i.iO 


('li'iiiiiiiit. 


Id  liiHiiops. 


Oltjml  iinlio  Cuiilioil,  liiileii,  j^. 


Till*  foiiiiril  onlont  rIno  ilmt  tlii»  «MiiiM>i*r 
I  inn  iif  It  liiHlmp  hIihII  tukn  plnrn  tii  ilii*  tim 
wliicli  lit*  ix  lo  g(tvt>rii ;  ii  riirltttU  pnipririorN  > 
rlinprU  |i»  it«tH>iv«  Nll'iillf(i*  ul«<l'kH  wllliiilil  ll 
ri)iiNi>iit  of  llio  liinltttp  of  llio  pliu)i*.  It  fnriiii 
lioirri  lo  liiko  wlml  Iiim  lNti«ii  lr(t  In  ll 
riiiin*h  ;  il  iiIno  forlilih  any  oiii*  in  niitrry 
Kirl  wlllioiil  llio  iMiiiNont  nflii^r  piirt*iMH. 

ll  i>x<*(iiniiiiiiili'Ult*H  ilioNO  pn»priittiir!i  * 
rliu|u*lN  wlio  woiilil  liliiilrr  tin*  rlrrkN  «l, 
hfno  lliriii  fVoiii  V<iiiillliif(  llifimMi«l\i>»  i 
wliiit  llii*y  owo  In  llii«  ilUliiit  Nf^rvici*. 

It  rsii'lil(li»N  fVolii  nrtliiiHlioii  lhnM>  mIi 
ilrNiTiiil  trom  iiiioiuniiripnltHl  Ni«rn«,  uiid  aiiiiim 
to  till*  fliiirrlioN  tlio  n»tiirii  nf  nil  of  wliii' 
I  III*  liiNliopN  liiixf  ghiMi  nut  I  III*  iiNiifViifi. 

TIiIn  roiiiiril  roiiilitiniiiMl  tlio  «*rrorii  nf  tli 
Kiil>fltliiiiN,  Mir  Nt«NtiiriiiiiN,  hiuI,  m'l^iinliii 
lo  lliilu/is  of  I  III*  AfiniiN,  wliohi*  li(>n>ii)  mu 
n«iii«liliiNf  ()i'lt«iiiiN. 

/{ult'»,'-^A  Nrrf  hIiuII  itnl  lii«  nnlulliril,  rin 
tliotif(li  lit«  liii  IVtM\  uffiiliiNl  |li«4  will  of  hi 
iiiiiNiiir.  If  il  liiw  iHtiMi  diiiHS  llii«  Nt>rf  iniiH 
Im>  rt'tni'iiiMl  lo  Ii{n  ninNli*r ;  but  If  lir  I'sari 
0*0111  liliii  HiTvlcH'N  tiicoiiipntiblr  wilii  I  In 
liniioiir  of  till*  i*('rl(>Niiui|lt«iil  onltT,  thru  tin 
liiNliop  nIiiUI  ^\\v  Iwn  Ni*rfU  In  tin*  miiHlri 
uiiil  liikr  llir  ono  who  Iihm  1nh*ii  onlMltiMl. 


'I'll In    Ollllllltil    ilNNrillllllMl   u   Nlioit  t|llH>  Nftr 

llml  of  Orli'Hlih. 

Nuirn. — Ah  wi«  liu\i'dlHnovrn*il  llml  i«r\i>ri 
propio  i-i>iliuMt  itKiuii  Ui  Ni*rvlliHli«  lltniH*,  wlm 
uiTiinliiiK  In  llio  niNtniii  nf  tin*  roiiiiiry,  Imv 
In>i>ii  ma  ill  HIhtIv  ill  th«  i«liiin'lii«H,  wc*  onir 
iliiii  o\ory  oiiM  hlmll  ki>i>p  |NiHNi<NN|fin  of  ih 
liliiTty  lii«  liiM  n*ri«ivnl ;  miil  if  iIiIn  lllirrty  1 
iillitokril,  jiHliPi*  iitllhl  1h>  ili*f«*nilrU  li>  llr 
rlitiri'li. 

'Pill*  prJNniiorN  iiiiini  1h«  vInIIimI  i«vttry  Hiiiiil«; 
liy  till*  iirrluli'iiroii,  or  uniiii*  iiiii«  propniird  li; 
Ilii*  rliiirrli,  tliut  Nil  tlii*ir  wuiiIn  ntny  \»  m 
nitiMiiliMl  Id. 

Thii  \v\\  liiity  not  lit*  kIvimi  lo  virghin  wliri 
tint  will  nf  ilirir  pumiiH,  or  lliair  own,  lr»di 
III  I  III*  tiiniiit««tiT\,  iiitiil  thrw  yi»«ni'  Iriiil. 
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Present. 


Ol^eot  of  the  Gouneil,  Ruleii,  &o. 


lK>tit 
5d() 


'J'oul. 


A  biflbop  knowing  thiit  there  are  leperoui 
persons  on  his  ten*itory,  ov  in  t}\t  town, 
must  fUrniBh  them  with  all  that  ii  necei- 
sary. 

A  master  who  has  not  kept  tlie  word  he 
gave  to  this  serf  to  induce  him  to  leave  tht 
ohuroh,  shall  be  exoommnnioated.  If  the 
serf  reftise  to  leave  the  ohnrch  upon  the  wwd 
of  his  master,  he  can  employ  ftffoe,  that  the 
church  may  not  sufibr  from  calumny,  aa  tf  she 
withheld  serf^. 

If  a  master  is  a  pagan  or  a  heretic,  he  muat 
present  Christians  worthy  of  confidence  to 
swear  for  him. 

No  one  may  be  permitted  to  obtain  % 
bishopric  witli  the  help  of  preaenta,  but,  with 
the  consent  of  the  king,  Uie  pontiff  elected 
by  tlie  clergy  and  tlie  people  muat,  a«  pre* 
scribed  in  the  ancient  rules,  be  conaecrated 
by  the  metropolitan,  or  aome  one  oom- 
missioned  in  hia  place,  and  the  provincial 
bishops. 

No  one  shall  be  made  bishop  over  those 
who  refuse  to  have  him,  and  (it  would  be 
a  oiirae)  the  ounseut  of  the  clergy  and 
citizens  must  not  be  oouHtruiued  by  the 
opprcHsiou  of  persons  in  power ;  if  it  be  so, 
tlie  bishop  who  hus  been  elected  more  by 
violence  thsn  by  a  legitimate  election,  NhaU 
bo  for  ever  deprived  of  the  usurped  pontifical 
lionour. 

Kxcommunioation  may  not  be  lightly  pro- 
nounced. 

Priests  may  not  at  an  unfitting  time  ace 
even  their  near  relations. 

Bishops  may  not  ordain  in  a  diocese  vacant 
by  the  death  of  its  bishop.  No  bishop  muat 
be  placed  above  anotlier,  unless  the  latter  haa 
been  guilty  of  some  crime. 

This  council  was  convoked  by  Theodebald, 
king  of  Austrasia.  Nicet,  bishop  of  Treves, 
liod  excommunicated  aeveral  Franks  for  in« 
cuHtuous  marriages.  This  irritating  tltem, 
they  insulted  the  bishop.  The  issue  of 
this  council  la  not  known  ;  its  epoch  is  not 
precise. 
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ST  UhUoph. 


lU  bihhopR, 


Object  of  Uw  OMUioi],  Bulas,  &c. 


Sainl  (iiull,  tiUU>p  of  Cl*nDODt,  bfingdi 
tlu!  biiijopM  pr^sBUt  nt  ULt  funeral  wishei 
oonworftt^  1/1  biH  Hucc«siior  Cauj,  who  ' 
AcHed  by  m  grtat  p«rt  of  tbe  people ;  bnt 
u'clideiuMJii  Cmititi,  cuming  to  king  Hire 
b»]tl,  ocquoftitcd  bini  irilJt  tbe  deiuh  of 
V«hbi*liopf  but  ccmct^Hled  tbe  mt.  '^^ 
IdAff  Kftv«  bLmtbobiHhopric;  and  ih«  bi»bi 
than  «l  Uvtz,  cQiinfior^^d  him^  tuid  V  < 
tUMf  in  spiU!  of  bw  flockp  b^  ihe  riolf 
titftt  tJie  kliiff  rmployrd  (owkhIh  ib«  drpu 
of  Clennpiii« 

i£if/f?«.~No  i^iieHt  Hbidl  drpone  ■  deicap 
Hubde^GonvritLout  tbe  coutictLt  of  bin  binh 

The  d*rk  "bull  uutwtwLetlip  propeitj  wb 
butt  Xtvati  givni  him  ftir  bift  ute  by  the  bUli 
If  n  ^ouitg  nkrk  don  BO,  b«  mupt  be  c 
raotvd  by  tbfi  diiiolpUun  uf  tbfl  churcli ;  if 
itf  oLd,  be  nkUHt  bv  looked  upon  mi  iui  bama! 
of  tbo  pour^ 

Tbe  oouqclI  b^ho  mtide  Mverftl  ndn  i 
kpcfping  under  ib«  spiritual  and  trmpo, 
power  of  Llie  biNbop,  tbo  TDonBst«ne»  of  m 
«.nd  womou.  U  furbtdn  abbols  to  (nv«]  vjt 
out  tbs  permbmiou  of  tlie  bishop. 

Thn  council  excommunieited  M»ck 
biHliop  or  Vuinefl,  wbo,  iftor  tLa  d«tlb 
biH  brotbor,  CbiULiw  count  of  Brittui^ri  quitt 
biK  bidbop  for  ibe  countuJup  uiU  n  «ifr. 

TbiB  council,  cQUvokfsl  by  Cbildcb^ft,  ki 
of  Puriflf  mid  pre^td^d  oymr  by  Sftpaudi 
bi<hop  of  ArleH,  deposed  mikd  ibul  up  in 
uionuUry  Si-ffimcMii,  blibop  of  PmnMi  F. 
Kobtiia  h\»  HUcceHHor. 

yhi*  council  WW  uftt-mbled  to  pnxeni 
Uwn   tlio  iliHpsraioit  of  the  goodi  of  t 
cbuichoft,  Omt  tlie  Frnnk  king*  gnve  ia  i 
flntt-ooiaerH. 

i?ufr5.— Seven!  Uwh  ■giinnt  the  datiiBf 
of  cbumb  prttpt^rty,  tbo«f<  wborec«iTB  it  tnt 
the  UngH,  iboRo  iwbo  MUuk  tbr 
property  of  1  be  bieibo])4,  beotuiie  th«  | 
tbff  bi^lnjpn  luv  ibr  properly  of  the 
It  forbids  btiho^N  to  u;  bo  g«t  ] 


OIVILIZATIOX  IX  fRAKOE. 


4S7 


3ate. 


Place. 


Present. 


Object  of  the  Oounoil,  Bttle8»  &o. 


tMI8 


Skintes. 


>07 


IjOU8. 


8  bidhops. 

0  priests. 

1  deacon. 


another's  good*,  and  orders,  without  pr^a- 
dioe  to  royal  liberality,  the  restitution  there- 
of to  the  legitimate  proprietor.  It  for- 
bids any  one  to  carry  off  or  to  marry,  under 
favour  of  the  king,  a  girl  or  a  widow  without 
the  consent  of  her  parents.  It  annuls  the 
ordination  of  a  bishop  named  by  the  king 
against  the  will  of  the  metropolitan  and  the 
provincial  bishops,  and  tlie  citizens;  and 
as  in  several  things  ancient  customs  are 
neglected,  the  council  renews  and  recom- 
mends tlie  observance  of  the  ancient  laws. 
The  council  also  orders  the  church  and  the 
priests  to  observe  the  will  of  the  deftinct  as 
regards  serfli  left  by  will  to  keep  the  tombs. 

This  oouucil  elected  Heraclius  In  the  place 
of  Kmerius  whom  Clotaire  had  onade  bishop 
of  Saintea,  Olotaire  being  dead  in  the  intemi, 
but  Oharibert  made  them  receive  Emerios, 
and  imposed  fines  on  the  bishops,  amongat 
others,  on  Leontius,  tlie  metropolitan  of 
Bordeaux,  who  had  convoked  and  presided 
at  the  council. 

ThiH  council  wan  couvoked  by  king  Goutran, 
to  judge  Salone,  binhop  of  Embruu,  and 
Sagittaire,  biHhnp  of  Gap,  who  were  thorough 
brigandM.  They  were  deposed  by  the  council ; 
but  they  apitealed  to  Pope  John,  and  were  by 
his  order  reinstated  in  their  sees. 

Bnies, — As  to  the  ruin  of  their  souls  many 
have  made  captives  by  violence  and  treason, 
if  they  neglect  to  restore  those  they  have 
taken  captive,  as  the  king  orders,  to  the  place 
where  they  have  long  lived  in  repose,  they 
must  be  deprived  of  communion  with  the 
church. 

The  council  orders  that  discussions  between 
bishops  must  be  decided  by  the  metropolitan, 
and  that  no  bisliop  shall  give  communion  to 
him  who  has  excommunicated  another  bishop. 
That  wills  by  which  clerks,  or  other  persons, 
have  left  anything  to  the  church,  shall  always 
be  valid,  whatever  fkult  may  be  in  the  fom 
thereof.  It  forbids  bishops  to  reclaim  the 
Uberaiitiea  of  their  predecessors. 
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BISTORT   OF 


V\*M. 


TOUTK. 


l»reBent» 


Ijisliopa^ 


TiinN. 


1  pncht. 


Direct  Qi  Uie  Council^  Eulea,  tou 


Tliift  poimrtl  voH  wwembled  dnriup  tie  i 
of  the  ROHB  of  Clotftirt,  Hud  when  Ui*  W 
mode  use  uf  the  gooda  of  tL*  cUurcb  to  n 
tlie  ojtpenhea  they  iuomred*  Saine  Hi 
gntide  wrot«  to  tLc  council  to  demind 
ronflniiniion  of  her  rule.  Her  denund 
granted. 

j2i,/rji,_Thi8  eonnciV  like  inuiy  o(h 
Atronjriy  TeonmnitnJH  concord  amoup*t 
biHbt)pt<.    It  orders  thut  eitUeua  nod  toxa 
pricfitfi  sbnll  tiounsh  ilieir  poor,  tint  t 
ratty  not  lie  obllgnl  to  )gv  lo  other  dries 
rcitcrntefi    h]1    iiroliibiticms    about    uon 
find  onlem  several  precautiotis  that  ati»pic 
umy  not  fall  npoti  the  clerks »      It  fori 
(flittCt  mtd  moiika  to  sleep  togetlwr;  it 
soBiDDnieAtt!!^  the  juJge  vrUo  bLaU  nttM 
Mp«fAtti  h  roonk  fh^m  tie  wi/a  Le  hu  ul 
rince  bU  ifrofesBiott ;  U  TOpU»tr«  ti*  moa 
fitat*;    it  forWJti    BflTeril    pogttn    aopefl 
tiuu^ ;  it  re  new  H  ft]  I  the  mennoeia  ngAuijt  dM 
wIjo,  wl)ilat  our  lordi  make  wor  tipoti  ei 
otbeii  iiivude  or  recliuw   ihe    good*  nf 
church ;  and  derlsrei^i  ihone  juttgfts  and  Im 
exeoinrauiiiciited  who  oppress    (he  poar 
spile  of  hcinff  itamed  by  the  bi*hop. 

The  couucil  orders  that  binbopt  only  nU 
give  k'lterH  of  reeomiDeudatjon;  tLot  befr 
Rending  avrfty  nu  abbut  or  on  arcipTif 
thty  lake  coHUftel  of  all  their  prieMi  a: 
abbotK,  uniler  penalty  of  bpiiig  tlieniwdw*  e 
commuuioAted.  Jt  eneommuiueote*  frta 
wlm  do  not  keep  (be  rnlen  of  celibacy ;  pi 
*c  ribpH  tli*t  they  wboll  help  eaeb  other  wb 
one  of  tb^m  w  inanlted  by  indocile  clerk 
It  forbids  women  to  enter  monoaterica  of  ne 

'i'lnn  conncil  \?fti  winenibled  to  decide  tl 
nfTmrof  Promotiifi,  vbo  bad  been  coiiaecrab 
bin  hop  of  ChatentLdnn,  agoiDHt  all  canoaie 
ruie.  Tbe  eouncil  ded&re4  bim  depofc 
according  to  die  demand  made  by  Pnppola 
binhop  of  ChttrtreflT  adminUtrator  of  U 
cbim:h  of  Cbateaudun  during  (be  Tacaney. 


T1u«  eoancU  jndged  tbe  albir  of  PttteiU 
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Date.        Place 


Present. 


Object  of  the  Council,  BuleB,  &c. 


578 


W9 


yr9 


Auxerre. 


ChuloRs. 


Saintes. 


The   bishop 
of   Auxerre, 

7  abbots, 
34  priests,  3 
deacons,  all 
from  the  dio- 
cese of  Aux- 
erre. 


This  synod  was  held  by  Aunachaire,  biahop 
of  Auxerre ;  nothing  was  discussed  but  ques- 
tions of  discipline  and  ceremonies. 

Rules, — This  synod  forbids  many  pagan 
superstitions ;  it  orders  all  priests  to  attend 
the  synod  in  May,  and  the  abbots  to  come  to 
the  council  in  November. 

It  forbids  repasts  in  churches,  and  allow- 
ing  young  girls  and  secular  persons  to  sing 
there. 

No  clerk  shall  summon  any  one,  but  he 
shall  authorise  his  brother,  or  some  other  lay- 
man to  do  it. 

Every  layman,  who  has  despised  the  warn- 
ings of  his  arch-priest  shall  be  excluded  firom 
the  church  so  long  as  his  disobedience  shall 
last,  and  shall  pay  besides  the  fine  that  our 
glorious  king  has  imposed. 

The  synod  forbids  two  masses  to  be  said 
the  same  day  on  the  same  altar ;  to  put  a 
corpse  upon  a  corpse ;  to  receive  liie  offering 
of  those  who  have  oonunitted  suicide ;  it  also 
forbids  clerks  to  hear  or  celebrate  mass  un- 
less tbey  be  fasting;  priests  or  deacons  to 
assist  at  executions,  or  at  sentences  of  death. 
No  clerk  shall  summon  another  before  the 
secular  judge  ;  priests  may  not  sing  or  dance 
at  feastvS  ;  abbots  and  monks  may  not  be  god- 
fnthei's.  It  regulates  the  penance  of  an  abbot 
who  has  not  enforced  the  observance  of  the 
laws  upon  celibacy;  his  penance  ought  to 
take  place  in  another  monastery  than  that  of 
wliich  he  is  the  head. 

This  council  was  convoked  by  Gontran  to 
judge  anew  Sagittaire  and  S alone.  They 
were  condemned  as  guilty  of  high  treason 
and  being  traitors  to  their  country,  the 
bishops  having  found  that  their  other  crimes 
could  be  expiated  by  canonical  penance.  The 
council  consecrated  a  bishop  for  Maurienne, 
and  subjected  it  to  the  bishop  of  Yienne. 

The  council  recommended  to  the  mercy  of 
Heraclius  the  count  Nantinuis,  whom  he  had 
excommunicated,  and  who  demanded  absolu- 
tion.    The  bishop  granted  it. 
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HISTORY   OF 


Date. 


Place. 


Prwient. 


Object  of  the  Counoil,  Rules,  &o. 


ftHO 


^81 


ft81 


BmincH. 


Lyon. 


Macon. 


r^m 


.')8i 


.w.*) 


Lyon. 


VnliMicc 


Macon. 


*^1  biNho])a. 


8biKhoi)s,  1*J 
biMhops, 
IcHfatos. 

n  biuhops. 


•!•')  biMltopH, 
1  ^  onvoys, 
H\  biHhopH 

without  HceH 


TIiiM  council  judged  the  affair  of  On 
of  I'oniti,  accuBed  by  one  Leudaste. 
caiiHe  waa  gained  by  Lendaste. 

ThiH  council  reprimanded  aeveral  bit 
for  negligence. 

Thift  council  waa  convoked  by  Gontrai 

Jiuiex. — No  clerk  hIirII  wear  nilk  or 
Hocular  veatmeutH  tliat  do  not  becoiQ< 
profeHsion. 

A  judge  who  has  without  sufflcient  cai: 
that  iH  to  nay,  witlioitt  a  charge  of 
nluughtpr,  theft,  or  craft,  arrcHted  a  prioHt, 
be  excomuiunicated. 

No  .lew  ahull  be  made  judge  over  C 
tiuHH,  nor  hIiiiII  they  be  permitted  to  n« 
laxoH.  The  council  forbidH  ChriNtians  to ; 
Jews,  and  givcH  to  ChriHtiana,  serfs  of. 
the  power  of  redeeming  their  liberty. 

The  council  made  a  law  upon  tiie  Ic 
from  biHhopH  to  otlier  biHbopa  concernin 
red(>niption  of  captives,  recommending 
their  authenticity  be  examined. 

It  orders  biHhopH  to  take  care  of  the  h 
found  in  the  territory  of  their  city,  that 
may  not  go  to  oilier  cities. 


The  council  confinned  the  donations 
(> outran,  bin  wife  and  daughter,  had  nuu 
churches. 

Tlie  council  convoked  by  Ciontran,  wast 
poHcd  of  all  the  blHhops  under  him,  amo 
whom  several  had  been  deprived  of  their 
by  the  Uothu.  lie  then  wrote  to  all 
bishops  and  judgen  of  his  kingdom  to  n 
them  execute  the  decrees  of  tlie  oouuoil. 

it  wiis  in  tliis  council  that  took  plaee 
celebrated  discussion,  of  whieh  it  htf 
often  been  said,  the  question  was  wht 
women  had  a  houI.  The  fact  is,  that  a  bii 
insisted  that  womim  ought  not  to  be  ca 
homo  ;  but  ho  submitted  to  these  two  nm 
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Date. 


Place. 


Present. 


Objeet  of  the  Council,  Balee,  &e. 


that  the  Scripture  sa^  that  Gk>d  created  man, 
male  and  female;  and  that  Jesus  Christ, 
son  of  a  woman,  is  called  the  Son  of  Man. 

Rules. — The  council  orders  that  Sunday 
shall  be  more  exactly  observed;  that  eveiy 
Christian  shall  present  offerings ;  that  the 
tithes  shall  be  paid  regularly,  and  that  no 
baptisms  shall  be  celebrated  except  in  the 
time  prescribed,  unless  it  is  a  matter  of  necea- 
sity. 

One  of  the  canons  commences  thus:— -It  be- 
hoves us  to  bring  to  their  first  state  all  those 
things  of  the  holy  church  that  we  know  are 
degenerated  by  the  lapse  of  time. 

That  no  priest  beinig  intoxicated,  or  haviag 
broken  his  fast,  dare  to  cdebrate  the  sacrifloe. 

The  oouncil  made  a  law  for  protecting 
freedmen  before  the  church,  and  oharged 
their  bishops  to  plead  their  OMiae.  It  idao 
regulates,  that  if  any  powerful  person  has  a 
quarrel  with  a  bishop,  the  affair  must  be  oai^ 
ried  before  the  metropolitan,  and  no  Tic- 
lenoe  employed  agldnst  the  bii^op ;  it  ordwrs 
the  same  to  be  observed  as  to  priests  and  dea- 
cons. 

It  forbidsjudges  to  decide  about  widows  and 
orphans,  without  having  informed  the  bishop, 
their  natural  protector,  or,  in  his  absence,  one 
of  his  priests,  and  to  decide  all  in  deliberat- 
ing with  them. 

It  forbids  bishops  to  have  their  houses  pro- 
tected by  dogs,  as  being  contrary  to  hospi- 
tality. It  forbids  one  corpse  to  be  put  in  Uie 
sepulchre'  of  another  without  the  permission 
of  tliose  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  regulates  all 
tlie  marks  of  honour  that  a  layman  ought  to 
I'ender  to  a  clerk  in  meeting  him,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  cleric  ought  to  respond. 

The  council  forbids  clerks  to  assist  at  the 
trial  of  criminals. 

It  orders  that  all  demands  be  Judged  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  canons,  "  for  tread- 
ing under  foot  the  laws  and  rules,  those 
who  are  near  the  king,  and  are  inflated  by 
tlie  power  of  the  world,  usurp  the  goods  of 
others,  and  without  judicial  action  or  proof, 
not  only  deprive  the  poor  of  their  fields,  but 
eject  them  from  their  dwellings." 
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HXSTOBY  OV 


Date. 


PItoe. 


Preflput. 


Object  of  Uio  Counoil,  fiuln,  &c. 


Wl 


:}Hi^ 


nrts 


r)H{) 


.-.H!) 


r)8i> 


Aiidelot. 


Clermont. 


Place 
uncertain. 


Sourcy. 


PoiticrH. 


(•liiilonH. 


Narbonne. 


The  binhopR 
who  were 
with  Gon- 

tran. 
7  biHliops. 


This  aiweinblage  of  bithopa  and  nobli 
connHulled  and  conflrmed  the  peace  betwrv 
Oontron  and  Cliildcbert. 

ThiH  council  wan  held  by  Sulpioe,  bishop 
DourgeH,  with  hifl  HuffWiganis  about  certa 
pariHhcB,  whicli  tlie  biMhopH  of  CahoM  ai 
Uliodu/.  were  disputing ;  the  latter  gained  tl 


Thit*  council  was  occupiHl  with  never 
criiucH,  auiougHt  otlient,  with  the  murder  i 
Prctextat,  archbiahop  of  lloucii. 

ThiH  council  ordered  that  the  entry  of  il 
town  bo  grunted  to  DrontcgiHile,  bishop  i 

SoiHHons. 

Tliia  aMembly  excommunicated  Clurodield 
and  tlie  nuns  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Kt 
degoudo. 

This  assembly  conflnned  the  exeommun 
cation  pronounced  by  the  council  of  l*o 

tiers. 

'J'his  council  was  convoked  by  lleearei 
king  of  the  Visigoths. 

RHivs, — 'I'he  council  forbids  clerbi  to  wet 
purple  vestments ;  to  stop  upon  public  placet 
to  mix  in  tlie  conversations  which  are  he] 
there;  and  to  meet  in  councils  or  plot 
under  the  patronage  of  the  laity,  whif 
hud  been  already  forbidden  by  the  coane 
of  Nicca  (of  Chulcedonia,  according  to  I^bbi 
It  orders  abbots  not  to  inflict  upon  t 
guilty  imprisoned  in  the  monanteries  an 
other  iieuouoc  than  that  imiiosed  by  tl 
bishops. 

The  council  forbiiU  certain  pagan  supent 
tions,  and  condemns  the  guilty,  if  they  ai 
fhicmen,  to  penance ;  if  they'are  nlaveii,  I 
the  nid. 

It  orders  clerks  ici  be  subordinate  to  tbr 
superiors  ;  forbids  those  who  are  at  the  alu 
to  r|uit  it  during  the  celebration  of  naas :  i 
forbids,  under  i)enalty  of  a  llue,  the  Jew 
interring  tlieir  dead  with  chants. 
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Date. 


Place. 


Present. 


Object  of  the  Gooncil,  Roles,  &o. 


&90 

590 
590 

591 


of 


S15 


On  the 

confines  of 

Anvergne, 

Gerardin 

and  Bou- 

ergiie. 
Poitiers. 


Metz. 

Nanterre. 
Chalons. 

Chalons. 
Pari**. 


6  bishops. 


This  council  judged  the  affiur  of  Tetradia, 
divorced  from  Didier,  and  first  wiUs  of  Eola- 
dius,  who  claimed  the  property  she  had  taken 
in  flying  to  rejoin  Didier. 


This  council  judged  the  quarrel  between 
Chrodielde  and  the  abbess  of  the  monastery  of 
Poitiers. 

Gilles,  bishop  of  Reims,  was  deposed  in 

this  council  for  the  crime  of  high  treason. 

Chrodielde   and  Basine  were   reoeived  into 
grace. 

The  little  king,  Clotaire  II.,  was  baptized 
in  this  assembly. 

This  council  regulated  the  manner  in  whidi 
the  offices  should  be  said  in  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Marcel. 


Stbent^  (Drenturi). 


Queen  Bninehault,  in  this  council,  de- 
posed Saint  Didier,  bishop  of  Vienne. 

This  council  was  convoked  by  Clotaire  II. 

JRulcs. — ^No  bishop  shall  choose  a  coadjutor 
for  himself. 

No  judge  shall  arrest  a  clerk  without  the 
knowledge  of  a  bishop. 

The  council  forbids  any  one  to  touch  the 
goods  of  a  deceased  ecclesiastic  until  his 
will  is  made  known. 

It  forbids  bishops  and  all  who  have  power, 
whether  clergy  or  secular,  to  seize  the  goods 
or  rights  of  a  bishop. 

It  forbids  bishops  and  archdeacons  to  take 
possession  of  what  has  been  left  by  a  priest 
or  an  abbot,  and  to  despoil  the  church  under 
pretext  of  the  good  of  the  church. 

It  forbids  Jews  to  demand  from  princes  any 
authority  over  Christians,  and  orders  that  he 
who  has  obtained  it  shall  be  baptized  with  all 
Ids  family. 
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UISTOET  OV 


Pate. 


Place. 


PreReut. 


Object  of  the  Conntil,  Boles,  &c. 


Alittto 
after 
the  pre- 
ceding. 


Place 
nncertain. 


«-.>5 


Beims. 


41  biahopR. 


(l-.>7 


Macon. 


Bale*. — The  council  fturbids  making  a 
man  arehpiieat,  unless  it  be  beowiee  the  i 
of  liis  person  has  made  the  bishops  jud 
necessary  for  the  consolation  of  Uie  chi 
and  the  defence  of  the  parishioners. 

If  freedmen  have  sold  themselTes,  ^ 
they  are  able  to  give  the  sum  for  which 
sold  themselves,  they  ought  to  receive 
liberty ;  if  amongst  such  persons,  the  bus 
has  a  firee  wife,  or  the  wife  a  firee  hosl 
their  children  shall  be  free. 

The  council  forbids  celebrating  in  the 
nasteries,  unless  by  the  permission  of 
bishops,  baptisms  and  masses  for  the  i 
or  interring  the  laity  there. 

It  forbids  depriving  without  reason,  r 
priests  and  the  archdeacons. 

There  are  after  this  council  synodal  stat 
of  the  church  of  Beims,  but  they  are  tho' 
to  be  of  much  later  date ;  they  contain  not 
of  importance. 

Rules. — The  council  renews  the  laws  agi 
the  conspiracy  of  priests,  and  the  »n 
they  hold  out  for  their  bishops.  It  or 
bisho|M  to  seek  out  and  convert  the  hen 
that  may  be  found  in  QauL  It  orders  that  t: 
whose  lives  shall  be  saved  by  their  seel 
refuge  in  the  churches  sliall  promise  b« 
being  set  at  liberty  to  accomplish  the  can 
cal  penance.  If  a  Christian  is  forced  lo 
Ids  Hlaves,  he  may  not  sell  them  to  any 
Cliristiaus,  under  pain  of  excomnuinicai 
If  .lews  wish  to  make  their  Christian  hi 
adopt  their  persuasion,  or  make  them  si 
cniel  torments!,  they  shall  return  into 
power  of  the  fiHc.  The  council  for 
receiving  the  accusation  of  persons 
are  not  free,  and  reducing  freedmeu  to  sc 
tude ;  it  forbids,  as  did  almost  all  the 
reding  councils,  to  regard  as  a  bishop 
who  is  not  a  native  of  the  place,  and  who 
not  been  chosen  by  the  will  of  all  the  pec 
with  the  consent  of  the  provincial  bialK 
it  forbids  bishops  to  break  the  sacred  vi 
unless  it  is  for  the  redemption  of  captivei 

Agrestius,  monk  of  Luxeuil,  rigoronaly 
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Date. 


Place. 


Present. 


Object  of  the  CouiMiil,  Bules,  &c. 


628 
633 

638 
645 

648 

650 


Clichy. 
Clichy. 

Paris. 
Orleans. 


Bourges. 
Ch^ons. 


Bishops  and 
nobles,  con- 
voked by 
Clotaire. 
16  bishops, 
king   Dago 
bert  and 
some   noble 

laymen. 

9  bishops, 

king   DagO' 

bert,  3  noble 

laymen. 


Provincial 

synod. 

38    bishops, 

abbots,  1 

archdeacon. 


tacked  the  role  of  Saint  Colamban;  the 
abbot  Enstache  defended  it;  and  the  couieil 
sanctioned  it. 

The  council  of  GHchy  was  oconpied  with 
public  peace  and  ecclesiastical  discipline. 


This  council  treated  of  fugitives  and  the 
asylum  of  the  chureh  of  Saint  D^nis. 


This  council  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the 
church  of  Saint  Denis. 


This  council  was  assembled  by  Saint  Eloy 
against  a  Greek  who  preached  the  heresy  ot 
the  Monothelites.  He  wis  opposed  by  biidiop 
Sauve,  and  driven  firom  Gaul. 


The  council  of  Ch&lons  deposed  Agapius, 
and  fiobon,  bishops  of  Digne. 

Mules. — The  council  forbids  consecrating 
at  the  same  time  two  bishops  for  one  town ; 
coufiding  the  property  of  parishes  and  the 
parishes  themselves  to  laymen ;  selling  slaves 
beyond  the  dominion  of  tJie  king  (Clovis  II). 
It  forbids  judges  to  visit  parishes  and  mo- 
nasteries, which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
bishops,  and  to  send  before  them  clerks 
and  abbots,  to  make  them  prepare  lodgings. 
It  forbids  electing  two  abbots  for  one  monas- 
tery, or  one  abbot  to  choose  his  successor,  or 
abbots  and  monks  to  seek  the  protection 
of  the  nobles,  and  to  go  to  the  prince 
without  the  permission  of  the  bishop;  it 
complains  that  those  nobles  who  have  cha- 
pels shake  the  allegiance  of  their  clerks 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Uie  ordinary.  It  forbids 
carrying  arms  in  church,  or  attacking  any 
one  there  to  kill  or  wound  him ;  it  also  for- 
bids that  women  should  sing  indecent  songs 
there. 
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HI8T0BT   or 


Dale. 


rUi*e. 


PrctNeiit. 


Object  of  Uw  CouQoil,  Rulet,  &c. 


Almiit 


0<U 


no!) 


N«nt««H. 


PnriM. 


CUchv. 


Aiituii. 


Abfiitt 
(no 

070 


HriiH. 


IMiico 


(»><.'> or  I  In  n  roynl 
OS  I    j      imlHiT. 


(INH 


i\\\'i 


Id. 


HtNlfll. 


I.")  biHlu»pM. 


BiHliiipM  ttiid 
nobles, 


Nivanl,  btHhop  of  Reinm,  conaenlfld  in  I 
lUiiteiiibly  to  the  renovation  of  the  monam 
of  laiiiTUUrni,  near  Marne. 

TliRNP  binbopii    ronflrmod    Uie    privile 
Kmutcd  to  tbe  cbiirrli  of  Saint  DeniH 
l^indry,  blNbup  of  PariM.     Labbe  niruii 
tliJH  gHNeinbly  but  docH  not  reckon  it. 

King  ('lo\tN  in  thiM  aMHemlily  luul  tbe  pr 
Ii>g<>N  of  tb«  rliiirrb  of  Saint  Denin  cumuiii 
to  wiiiiug. 

TbiN  roiuiril,  held  by  Saint  I<effer»waH  i 
occiipiiHl  with  nionaiitio  diiicipUne,  and  ] 
KiihlitHJ  uuLliii^if  iii^w  on  tliiH  Hubject. 

J^r/l'J^.— Ljh  Iji^  i>riri.i,  or  deacon,  who  «l 
not  kfiour  jmrfi'i  ilv  by  Ueiut  tlie  Hymhii 
Biii  ijt  Ai  liiuiiiiiit]  Pi  be  condemned  by  bin  biH] 
No  layman  Hball  be  looked  upon  ah  raib 
who  doi»N  not  go  to  ronimunicate  at  Cbi 
iiiOM,  At  IsaMtor,  and  at  WhitHuntide. 
woman  Hhall  mount  to  the  altar. 

TiiiH  cuiinrti  confirmed  the  priTilegen 
the  nionaMtcry  of  Haint  IMerre-le-Vif. 

ThiH  rounril  roiidemneU  tbe  Monotbeli 
and  licnt  thnn*  li>gateh  to  the  pope,  two  biid 
and  one  dearon. 

Kbmin  dcpoNcd  In  thin  council  Saint  liC 
luitl  l<ainbert.  biNliop  of  Ma«wtricbl. 

Siiint  lA^gi'v  and  Kbroin  being  dead.  Il 
biHho|m  diKpntiMl  for  the  body  nf  Haint  I«e| 
the  council  adjudged  it  to  Aniioald,  biMhu 
Poiticrn. 


I(>    hinhopH,     TbiM  council  granted  aeveral  privilege 
i  iibboiii,    1  the  monoMter)-  of  Fontandleii,  up«>n  condi 


l\  i   biMhopM. 


h>gnti'.  luid 
many  of  the 
I'lorg)'. 


that  it  Hliouid  not  Hwer^-e  fhim  the  ml 
8alui  DeuiHlict. 
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3Cigi^4  Centttrtf. 


Place. 


Present. 


Object  of  the  Council,  Rules,  ite. 


no 


r42 


Maestricht. 


Germany. 


Carloman, 
7  bishops 
named,  seve- 
ral others, 
and  their 

priests, 
noble   lay- 
men. 


r43 


Leptiney. 


Saint  Willibrod  and  Saint  Swithbert  pre- 
sided at  this  synod,  which  sent  Saint  Boniface 
and  several  other  missionaries  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  Germans. 

Carloman  convoked  this  council  which  was 
held  at  Augsburg  or  at  Batisbon;  he  had 
just  arrived  from  Italy,  and  had  received  firom 
pope  Zachary  the  order  to  hold  this  council. 
It  is  Carloman  who  speaks  in  these  canons. 

Mules. — By  the  council  of  holy  priests  and 
my  nobles,  we  institute  bishops  for  the  cities ; 
we  place  Boniface  at  their  head,  and  we  order 
that  synods  shall  be  held  every  year. 

Priests  are  forbidden  to  carry  arms,  except 
those  who  are  necessary  in  the  armies  to  say 
mass,  and  to  hear  the  confessions  of  sinners. 

Parish  priests  must  submit  to  their  bishops, 
and  render  them  an  account  of  their  oonduot 
every  year. 

One  must  be  cautious  with  strange  and  un- 
known blHhops. 

Unknown  priests  and  bishops  may  not  be 
admitted  to  the  holy  mystery. 

The  bishops,  with  the  aid  of  the  count 
(Gravio),  must  watch  that  the  people  do  not 
full  into  any  pagan  superstition. 

(Several  dispositions  follow  regarding  the 
conduct  of  the  priests.) 

This  council  was  held  by  Pepin ;  it  con- 
firmed the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Germany. 
Pepin  placed  at  the  head  of  the  bishops  whom 
he  had  chosen,  Abel,  archbishop  of  Reims, 
andAdorbert,  archbishop  of  Sens.  Saint  Boni- 
face presided  at  this  council ;  the  object  of  it 
was  to  refonn  the  clergy ;  the  bishops,  priests, 
and  all  the  clerks  promised  to  change  their 
habits,  and  to  conduct  themselves  according 
to  the  ancient  canons ;  the  monks  received 
the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict;  chastisements 
were  denounced  against  those,  male  or  female, 
who  should  be  gmlty  of  adultery.  It  is  Pepin 
who  speaks. 

At  the  end  of  this  council  are  found  several 
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BISTORT  or 


Date. 


PUce. 


Present. 


Object  of  tlie  Council,  Buleii,  &c. 


744 


745 


Soisflons. 


riermanv. 


23   biflhopR, 

several 

clerks  and 

laymen. 


pieces  wliich  appear  to  belong  to  it :  the 
nuncialion  by  tbe  SajLone  of  the  irors] 
of  Odin,  in  the  Qerman  laagnage ;  a  list 
the  pagan  superstitions  of  the  Germans ; 
allocution  on  illicit  marriages,  one  on  mon 
and  one  against  the  Jewish  obsenrance  of  t 
sabbath ;  also  the  canons  given  by  Bonifai 
they  contain  nothing  new. 

RuUs. — ^We  order  that  he  who  is  in  poss 
aion  of  a  house,  shall  give  a  sol  to  the  chui 
or  monastery. 

We  order,  as  my  father  ordered  befo 
that  he  who  has  practised  any  pngan  supen 
tion,  be  condemned  to  a  fine  of  fifteen  sou 

Canons  and  statutes  decreed  by  the  syi 
held  by  Boniface,  according  to  the  on 
of  the  Boman  pontiff  and  the  prayer  of  t 
princiiwl  Franks  and  Gauls. 

These  canons  commence  and  finish  b; 
profession  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  whom  tl 
engage  to  consult  and  obey  in  all  tbio( 
they  promise  also  to  ask  from  him  the  P 
lium.  The  metropolitan  must  hold  a  conn 
every  year ;  every  bishop  on  his  return  fri 
council  must  assemble  liis  priests  and  1 
abbots  and  exhort  them  to  observe  ita  decret 
every  bishop  must  visit  his  diocese  every  yet 
every  priest  must  at  I^nt  render  a  com'pl 
account  of  his  conduct  to  his  bisliop.  1 
metropolitans  must  watch  the  bishops  i 
inquire  about  their  zeal.  If  a  bishop  cam 
correct  his  priests,  he  must  cam*  the  ail 
to  tlie  archbishops,  as  the  Bomm  church  1 
insisted  upon  my  making  a  vow  to  indie 
to  her  those  priests  whom  I  could  never  c 
rect. 

This  council  with  tlie  consent  of  the  prin 
and  the  people,  condemned   the  heresy 
Adalbert ;  it  made  several  canons  of  no 
terest;  it  is  signed  by  Pepin  and  Badbod. 

This  council  deposed  on  the  demand 
Saint  Boniftice,  the  bishop  of  Mayence.  « 
had  killed  some  one  in  war.  Carioman,  « 
had  convoked  thiH  council  by  the  advice 
Boniface,  and  his  brother  Pepin,  gave 
Boniface  the  bishopric  of  Mayence,  whi 
was  made  metropolitan  of  Germany. 
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Date. 


Plaee. 


Present. 


Object  of  the  Oonneil, 


748 


752 


Daren. 


Vennerie. 


r02 


Metz. 


Tlds  council  wm  eonfoked  hj  Pepin  to 
oeeapy  itself  with  tlie  repair  ot  elmrehes 
and  the  aflSurs  of  the  poor,  widows  and 
orpliana,  to  whom  it  waa  urgent  that  jnatiee 
•honld  be  rendered, 

Thia  conndl  was  held  in  the  preaenee  at 
Pepin. 

Buie»4 — The  council  forbids  giving  a  woman 
the  TeU  against  her  will,  and  in  this  ease 
declares  her  at  liberty ;  the  priest  who  haa 
done  it  is  dlHgraced. 

A  freeman  who  has  married  a  wife,  beliering 
her  to  be  free,  can  marry  again  upon  learning 
that  she  is  not ;  and  so  for  a  woman,  nnleaa 
her  husband  has  sold  himself  through  porertj, 
and  she  has  consented  to  it,  and  the  priee 
of  the  sale  haa  kept  her. 

He  who  knows  that  the  woman  he  mariiea 
is  a  serf  most  keep  her. 

A  serf  who  has  a  coneiibine  who  is  «  seri; 
ean  quit  her  and  receiTe  another  fhmi  tlie 
liands  ot  his  master;  but  he  would  do  better 
to  keep  her. 

If  a  man  is  obliged  to  fly,  and  his  wife  reftise 
to  accompany  him,  he  can  marry  again  after 
he  lias  done  penance. 

If  a  freed  serf  has  commerce  with  a  woman 
who  is  a  serf,  must  marry  her  if  the  master 
give  his  consent ;  if  not,  so  long  as  she  Htos 
be  may  not  have  another  wife. 

He  who  permits  his  wife  to  take  the  reil 
cannot  marry  again. 

This  council  was  held  under  king  Pepin ; 
all  its  dispositions  bear  the  mark  of  civil 
authority. 

EuleM  —The  count  must  force  the  prieata 
to  attend  the  synod. 

No  one  shall,  under  any  pretext,  stop  the 
pilgrims  who  are  travelling  to  Rome. 

A  llvre  may  not  contain  more  than  22 
sous,  of  which  one  must  be  for  the  ooiner. 
Franchises  must  be  preserved. 

This  council  confiscates  the  goods  of  those 
who  make  forbidden  marriages,  and  condemns 
to  pecuniary  and  corporal  punishment  those 
who  aid  or  tolerate  them. 
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Date. 


HISTORY   OF 


Plane. 


PreHent. 


()bj<*ot  of  the  Coimcil,  Utiles,  &c. 


Vcnie. 


Nearly  uH 

the  biHhftpn 

of  U  Hill. 


l*lio  council  wan  held  by  the  order  tad 
the  prcKcnoe  of  king  Pepin. 

JtHirit. — There  muKt  be  bishopH  in  eve 
town. 

All  mniit  obey  tlie  biHliopt  whom  we  hi 
C(inHtitiitcd  metropiilitiuiB,  from  this  tix 
until  we  ran  do  it  more  canonicslly. 

There  hIiuII  be  every  year  two  synods,  n 
in  the  calendH  of  March,  in  the  pr^uee 
the  kiuf;,  and  in  wliatnoever  place  he  plca« 
the  other  in  October,  and  in  the  plaoe  it 
the  birihops  Hhall  liave  choHen  in  March. 

All  the  eccleHiasticB  that  have  been  ho  i 
reeled  by  the  metrojiolituuH  shall  come  to  x. 
Kpcond  Kynod.    • 

The  biHhop  Khali  liave  the  power  of  cc 
reacting  hiH  clergy  luid  tlie  monks. 

'I'liOHs  men  who  say  they  have  been  to 
Hured  for  the  love  of  God,  and  who  live  i 
their  property,  and  according  to  their  fane 
Khali  be  Hhut  up  in  a  monastery,  or  hIu 
h'ttd  a  canonical  life  nnder  the  direction  oft 
biHhop. 

if  a  monastery  has  fallen  into  the  hand* 
laymen,  ho  that  the  bbtliop  cannot  amend 
Hud  the  monka  wish  for  the  salvation  of  tbi 
houIh  to  leave  it,  and  to  enter  another,  tb 
muHt  be  permitted  to  do  ho. 

DinhopH  who  have  no  dioceiiA  muat  t 
exercinr  any  fkinction  in  the  diocese  of  otl 
biHliopH. 

Ah  the  people  have  been  persuaded  d 
they  may  not  on  Kunduy  go  on  honieback, 
oxen,  or  in  carriogeH,  or  travel  or  prepi 
their  nouriHhnient,  or  cleanae  themMrlves 
their  hoiineK,  (and  aH  this  is  mon*  .lowish  tb 
('liriHtian.)  we  have  decided  tlmt  Sunday  n 
be  kept  OH  it  IniH  b«!en  hitherto.  We  thi 
that  wo  ought  to  almtain  from  cultivating! 
liuid,  that  we  may  have  more  facility 
come  to  church ;  if  any  one  does  work  tl 
iH  interdicted,  his  chastisement  does  i 
belong  to  the  laity,  hut  to  the  priests. 

All  laymen,  whether  noble  or  not,  mast 
married  publicly. 

No  church  may  renuiin  more  than  thr 
months  without  a  bishop. 

Koyal  mouaHtericti   must    render 
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)ate. 


Plaoe. 


Present. 


Object  of  the  Coanoil,  Boles,  &c. 


756 


Leptines. 


737 


Compiegne. 


20  bishops, 
14  ecclesi- 
astics. 


758 


750 


761 


r68 


r64 
r65 


Compiegne. 


Germany. 


Wolwich. 


Nevers. 

Worms. 
Attigny. 


VOL.  n. 


27  bishops, 
17  abbots. 


I  I 


of  their  income  to  the  king;  those  of  the 
episcopacy,  to  the  bishop. 

This  council  was  held  by  king  Pepin,  who 
endeaToured  to  procure  the  restitution  of 
church  property :  not  being  able  to  succeed, 
they  imposed  a  rent  of  twelve  deniers  on  the 
farms  on  this  property,  and  they  ordered  a 
levy  of  ninths  and  tenths  with  the  same 
view. 

This  council  was  held  by  king  Pepin  in 
the  general  assembly  of  the  people. 

Mules. — All  the  canons  of  this  connoil  re- 
gard marriage;  they  permit  the  wife  of  a 
leper  to  marry  another  man,  if  she  has  the 
consent  of  her  husband ;  and  the  man  who 
has  married  in  a  fief  to  which  he  has  f61- 
lowed  his  lord,  after  the  death  of  this  lord,  if 
he  is  despoiled  of  the  fief  which  he  reoeiyed, 
and  has  left  the  wife  he  reoeiTed  at  the  saoie 
time,  and  married  again  in  his  own  comitry, 
is  permitted  to  regard  this  second  wife  as 
legitimate. 

This  assembly,  which  perhaps  ought  not  to 
be  counted  here,  was  that  in  which  Tassilon, 
duke  of  BaTaria,  swore  fideUty  to  Pepin. 

Ouarin  and  Ruithard,  employed  by  the  flsc, 
condemned  to  prison  for  disorderly  conduct, 
Othmar,  abbot  of  Saint  Gall,  whose  only 
crime  appears  to  be  that  he  had  complained 
and  still  complained  of  their  exactions. 

Pepin  held  this  assembly  in  Auvergne; 
they  disputed  against  heresies  on  the 
Trinity.  Pepin  made  many  donations  to  the 
neighbouring  churches. 

Pepin  held  this  assembly;  it  has  left  nothing 
regarding  the  church. 


Nothing  remains  of  this  assembly  except 
the  methods  taken  by  ito  members  to  asson 
themselves  a  great  number  of  masses  and 
prayers  after  their  death. 
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mSTO&T  99 


Date. 

PkM. 

Present. 

Object  of  the  Cmmeil,  BiAn,  kc. 

766 

OileaiM. 

767 

OentiUy. 

In  thiA  assembly,  held,  like  the  pre 
ing,  by  Pepin,  there  was  a  discussion 
tween  the  Greeks  and  the  BMums  toacl 
the  Trinity  and  the  procession  of  the  I 
Ghost  and  images. 

767 

Beurges. 

768 

Saint  Denia. 

770 

Worms. 

771 

Valen- 
ciennes. 

77'Z 

Worms. 

77:{ 

In  Bavaria. 

5  bishops, 
13  abbots. 

773 

Geneva. 

770 

Daren. 

776 

Womw. 



Many  Saxons  were  bi^tized  in  this 
semUy. 

777 

Paderbom. 



In  this  one  also. 

779 

Daren. 

These  rales  bear  the  tiUe  of  capitoh 

but  lb«7  wrt  nevGtihfiltHfi  canons  of  the 
cleniaaticftl  afia4?Qiblje<^  held  by  Charlem 

Itules. — ^BuLop^wboare  notoidnned 
be  HO  withoui  delay,  CLorcijes  cannot 
aaylum  lo  men  condemned  to  dt^aih, 

Therpai^  muriy  other  diBposiiicii^.  bmt 
velaUr  more  to  pu)>lic  police,  than  to  ec< 

780 

Near  Lippe. 



This  eoaneil  was  occaf  ied  with  the 
tion  of  ^scopal  sees  in   Saxony,  and 
construction  of  several  chnrches. 

782 

Near  Lippe, 

or  at 

Cologne. 

78.0 

Paderbom. 



Witikind  was  baptized. 

7  HO 

Paderbom. 



They  oeeaped  themseWes  with  the  al 
of  the  church  of  Saxony. 

786 

Worms. 

787 

Worms. 

788 

Ingelheim. 
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Date. 


PkUM. 


Present. 


Object  of  the  Council,  fiolei,  &c. 


788 


Nefbonne. 


39  bitbope, 
Butter,  the 
pope's  le- 
gate ;  8  en- 
yoj9  from 
bishops 
and  one 
chancellor. 


790 
792 


794 


Worms. 
Batisbon. 


Franefbrt. 


The  bishops 
of  Gaul, 
Germany, 
and  Italy, 
21egates 
fremthe 
pope. 


797 

799 
799 

800 


Aiz-la- 
Chapelle. 

Aiz-la- 
ChapeUe. 

BatisboB. 


Tours. 
ii2 


This  council  treated  of  the  heresy  of  Felix, 
bishop  of  Urgel,  and  the  limits  d  the  dio- 
cese of  Narbonne.  Under  the  date  of  789, 
there  is  a  collection  of  capitularies,  given  by 
Charlemagne  upon  ecclesiastical  discipline; 
the  council  of  Soissons  calls  them  synodals ; 
they  are  in  a  great  part  taken  from  £  astern 
canons  and  the  decrees  of  the  popes.  Charle- 
magne held  that  year  an  assembly  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle. 

This  council  condemned  Felix,  bishop  of 
Urgel,  who  said  Jesus  Christ  was  the  adopted 
son  of  God. 

This  council  condemned  for  the  third  time, 
Felix  and  Elpaud,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  held  the  same  opinion  as  Felix.  The 
council  rejected  with  anathema  the  doctrine 
of  the  councU  of  Constantinople  upon  the 
worship  of  images,  regarding  it  as  idoUurous. 

Mule. — The  council  ordered  a  maximum  price 
for  the  sale  of  goods,  and  ordered  the  new 
money  to  be  received.  It  forbids  avaricious 
eeUarors  to  be  chosen  in  monasteries.  Abbots 
may  not  blind  or  mutilate  their  monks ;  eccle- 
siastics and  monks  may  not  drink  in  an  ale- 
house ;  clerks  of  the  king's  chapel  may  not 
communicate  with  clerks  who  are  rebellious 
to  their  bishop.  Bishops  may  not  absent  them- 
selves from  their  diocese  more  than  three  weeks. 
Bishops  may  not  be  ignorant  of  the  canons 
and  the  rules;  they  may  not  invoke  new 
saints ;  the  sacred  woods  must  be  destroyed. 

This  eotincil  was  occupied  with  the  subject 
of  the  construction  of  the  monastery  of  8t. 
Paul  at  Borne. 

This  eouncil  received  the  abjuratiou  of 
Felix. 

The  date  of  this  council  is  uncertain, 
amongst  other  things  it  treats  of  the  c)ior- 
biabops  or  country-bishops.  Traces  of  it 
are  only  to  be  found  in  the  capitularies  of 
OhftriMMgne. 
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Date. 


Place. 


Present. 


Object  of  the  Council,  Boles,  &c. 


80-2 


t<oa 


fil3 


Place 

uncertain. 

Worms. 


Aix  la 
Chapelle. 


Aix  la 
Chapelle. 


Aries. 


Nothing  is  left  of  these  councils  and  th( 
date ;  it  is  only  known  that  they  oecupii 
themselves  as  to  the  nuuiner  in  which  t 
priests  could  purge  themselyes  from  t 
crimes  of  which  they  were  accused. 


fiint^  Ctmnrv. 


This  council  was  occupied  with  the  refoi 
of  moHHHtic  and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  i 
who  were  present  swore  fidelity  to  the  e; 
peror. 

This  council  treated  of  the  question  of  t 
procession  of  the   Holy  Ghost  which  fa 
been  raised  by  John,  a  Jerusalem  monk; 
sent  a  legation  to  the  pope  to  have  his  dei 
sion. 

The  council  was  also  occupied  with  dis< 
pime,  but  nothing  was  decided. 

These  five  councils  of  813  were  held 
order  of  Charlemagne,  for  the  reform  of  ecc] 
siastical  discipline  ;  much  is  repetition ;  t 
general  intention  was  to  oppose  the  igo 
ranee,  grossness,  and  violence  that  pervad 
the  clerg}' ;  all  recommend  to  the  priests  a: 
bishops  retirement  from  the  affkiis  of  t 
world,  goodness  and  study,  and  interdi( 
them  avarice,  &c. 

These  dispositions  so  often  repeated 
several  councils,  announce  the  progress  it 
the  secular  spirit  was  making  every  di^ 
the  derg}'.  There  are  also  several  questio 
upon  tithes,  the  observation  of  the  Sabbal 
monastic  discipUne,  and  the  stability  of  ecd 
siastics. 

These  councils  recommend  a  great  prep 
ration  for  communion,  and  seem  to  desi 
that  the  laity  should  not  oommunioate  i 
often. 

JRiiIes. — The  council  orders  that  the  bisho] 
shall  carefully  instruct  the  priests  and  tl 
people  regarding  baptism  and  the  mysteii 
of  the  faith. 

They  must  preach  not  only  in  the  towi 
but  also  in  the  parishes. 
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Date.        Plice. 


Present. 


Object  of  the  CounQil»  RqIm,  &o. 


813 


Mayenoe. 


30  bishopfl, 
25  abbotN. 


813 


813 


Beimf. 


Toun. 


813 


Cli41onf. 


BiHhopg  must  protect  the  poor  agaioMt  op- 
preKHion,  and  address  themselves  to  tbe  king 
to  procure  the  cessation  of  it. 

It  forbids  the  laity  to  receive  money  from 
the  priests  to  recommend  them  to  benefices. 

EuIeH. — Tlie  council  orders  that  powerftU 
persons,  counts,  bishops,  &c.,  may  only  buy 
tlie  goods  of  the  poor  in  public  under  pain  of 
nullity. 

It  prescribes  rules  for  the  canonical  life 
of  the  clerks. 

It  forbids  holding  assemblies  for  temporal 
affairs  in  the  church. 

It  recommends  the  priests  teaching  tbe 
people  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  at 
least,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  if  they  cannot 
learn  them  otherwise,  and  declares  firee  the 
clerks  and  the  monks  tonsured  against  their 
wUl. 

Eulea, — The  council  forbids  a  priest  to  pass 
firom  an  inferior  title  to  a  superior  one; 
monks  may  not  attend  secular  pleadings ;  a 
town  or  monastery  may  not  have  more  ser- 
vanto  of  God  in  it  than  it  can  well  contain. 

Rules, — The  council  recommends  bishops 
to  read,  and,  if  possible,  to  retain  by  heart  the 
gospel  and  tlie  epistles  of  Saint  Paul ;  not  to 
give  way  to  excesses  at  table ;  not  to  amuse 
tliemselves  with  games  of  actors,  and  to 
exhort  priests  to  ily  them,  and  also  the  chase. 
It  forbids  priests  to  give  the  communion, 
indiscriminately,  to  all  those  who  attend  mass. 
It  recommends  all  tbe  foithfhl,  rich  or  poor, 
to  submit  to  the  bishops. 

This  council  waa  occupied  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  penance,  and  it  pronounces 
anathemas  against  those  penitential  works 
whose  errors  are  certain,  and  the  authors 
uncertain.  Their  appreciation  of  sins  waa 
very  unequal.  The  council  counts  eight 
sins,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  keep; 
these  are  the  deadly  sins;  and  hatred  is  com- 
prised tlierein.  It  is,  without  doubt,  tliis 
which  makes  the  eighth.  . 
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KI8TOST  or 


Date. 


PlAoe. 


Present. 


8U 


8U 


816 


Lyons. 


Noyon. 


Treves. 

Aixlt 
Chapelle. 


Object  of  the  Gonneil,  Boles,  &o. 


11  bishops, 
8  abbots, 
4  counts, 
serendof 

the  clergy. 


Buiet. — The  oonnoil  forbids  bishops  ti 
reqidre  a  priyate  oath  from  the  priests  the; 
ordain.  It  forbids  separating  the  serfe  unite! 
in  marriage ;  it  condemns  to  penitenoe,  ba 
does  not  separate  fit>m  their  husbands  thosi 
women  who  to  gain  this  end  haTe  their  chil 
dren  confirmed* 

SoBM  think  that  we  ought  to  conibas  on 
sine  to  Ood  alone,  others  that  we  ought  t 
confess  them  to  the  priests ;  both  one  an 
the  other  are  useM  in  the  churoh  of  God. 

The  confession  which  is  made  to  Qo 
purges  from  sin;  that  made  to  the  priet 
teaches  us  how  to  purge  ouraelTes  of  then 
for  Ood  is  the  author  and  the  distribntor  c 
health  and  salvation,  and  he  accords  much  b 
the  invisible  effect  of  his  power,  and  moe! 
by  the  aetion  of  the  doctors. 

The  eouncil  declares  that  confession  ongb 
to  be  entire. 

This  council  named  Agobard  iKhhisliop  i 
Lyons,  in  the  place  of  Leidrade,  who  had  n 
tired  in  a  monastery  at  Soissons. 

This  council,  which  was  held  by  Wnlfein 
archbishop  of  Reims,  and  his  suffiragaas,  tei 
ndnated  a  dispute  about  bonndaiiaa  betwce 
the  bishops  of  Soissons  and  Noyon. 

The  date  of  this  council,  held  by  Hettoi 
archbishop  of  Treves,  is  uncertain. 

Siilea, — This  council,  according  to  the  ord( 
of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  made  two  regub 
tions,  one  for  the  canons  in  14&  articles 
the  other  for  the  nuns  in  38.  Louis  sei 
copies  of  it  to  each  metropolitan,  with  th 
order  to  see  them  observed  in  their  pM 
>-inoefl.  These  two  rules  an  eztraeted  ftti 
the  fethers  and  the  councils,  and  eontai 
nothing  of  any  importanee  except  the  gro« 
ing  tendency  to  impose  monastic  life  npo 
the  clergy.  This  rule  of  the  canons  diAr 
very  slightly  from  that  of  a  monastery. 

Rnles, — This  rule  given  to  the  niins»  a 
well  as  a  multitude  of  canons  at  this  efod 
shows  the  difficulty  the  biihopa  had  to  i 
them  to  the  obedience  they  wished  to  f 
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Date. 


Place. 

Present. 

Aizla 

ChayeUe. 

Aiz-la- 

Cht^elle. 

Vaimes. 

Aixla 

Ghapelle. 

Thionville. 

Attigny. 

•••     •>• 

Compiegne, 



Paris. 



Object  of  tin  Council,  Sales,  &». 


817 


818 


818 

819 

820 


832 


8d4 


on  them;   the  following  dispositions  recor 
eontinnidly: 

Abbesses  must  submit  to  the  Inshops; 
abbesses  may  not  go  out  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  bishop;  abbesses  may  not 
giye  tlM  Teil,  nor  take  upon  themselves  any 
sacerdotal  functions.  We  see,  too,  that 
they  had  a  great  difficulty  in  making  them 
keep  the  oloister ;  for  the  councils  frequently 
foririd  thor  receiying  men,  monks,  or  priests, 
at  forbidden  hours,  and  without  necessity. 

This  eouncil  was  composed  of  abbots  and 
monks  akme ;  they  only  treated  of  monastic 
diset^ine. 

This  council  condemned  several  bishops 
who  kad  taken  the  part  of  his  nephew  Ber- 
nsid  afnast  Louis  le  DeVbnnaire. 


This  council,  held  by  the  archbishops  of 
Mayence,  Cologne,  Treves,  Reims,  their  suf- 
fragans, and  the  deputies  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul,  pronounced  ecclesiastioal 
punishiiMnt  and  fines  against  those  who 
should  be  found  guilty  towards  clerks. 

It  was  in  this  council  that  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire  submitted  to  do  penance. 

This  oouncil  was  occupied  with  eoclesias- 
tical  goods  usurped  by  the  laity.  The  legates 
of  pope  Paschal  were  there. 

This  council  was  occupied  about  the  worship 
of  id<^.  The  authors  of  the  collection  re- 
gaid  aa  forged  the  acts  which  bear  its 
name,  bat  have  no  knowledge  of  the  real 
aets.  The  council  was  held  on  the  occasion 
of  two  legates  being  sent  on  the  same  ques- 
tion to  tlie  pope  by  the  emperor  of  the  east. 
The  coBneil  also  sent  its  acts  by  two  legates 
to  the  pope. 

Hifiet. — ^The  canons  of  this  council  are 
in  three  books.    In  the  irst,  ini 
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HISTORY  OF 


Date. 


Place. 


Present. 


Object  of  tin  Council,  BoIas,  &e. 


tbirty-fonr  articles^  tlie  oounoil  eataUiihei 
the  distinction  of  the  two  powers,  ami  placet 
that  of  the  priests  much  above  that  of  tin 
kings.  It  announces  to  the  clergy  the  ne 
cessity  of  correcting  themseWes;  it  insist 
upon  the  right  administration  of  baptism,  an 
the  necessity  of  well  explaining  the  meaning  c 
it  to  the  people ;  it  declares  against  simoni 
against  the  avarice  of  the  bishops,  which  i 
endeavours  to  check,  by  renewing  the  ancien 
dispositions  as  to  the  goods  of  the  church ;  i 
also  makes  several  rules  which  apply  t 
manners.  It  demands  that  two  councils  b 
held  every  year  in  each  province,  and  thi 
the  priests,  deacons,  and  all  those  who  ar 
aggrieved  attend  them. 

The  council  assimilate  the  chor-bishope  t 
the  seventy  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  an 
complain  that  they  wish  to  assume  the  fiu 
tions  of  a  bishop. 

The  council  orders  bishops  to  watch  th 
schools  with  care,  and  to  snmmrtm  the  scholii 
to  the  provincial  counciL  .It  interdicts  con 
meroe,  and  the  occupations  of  a  flumer  t 
the  priests  and  monks,  and  eijoins  exu 
residence  to  the  bishops  and  priests.  ] 
forbids  bishops  who  are  not  in  want  t 
take  the  fourth  part  of  the  oflRurings;  : 
forbids  priests  to  give  the  veil,  and  wome 
to  take  it  themselves ;  it  complains  bitteri 
that  women  serve  at. the  altar,  and  even  gii 
to  the  people  the  body  and  Uood  of  Jest 
Christ.  It  forbids,  unless  in  a  ease  i 
absolute  necessity, .  to  say  mass  in  honw 
and  gardens ;  it  forbids  forcing  the  priests  1 
do  so — at  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  done  withoi 
an  altar  consecrated  by  the  bishop.  It  ab 
forbids  celebrating  mass  without  having  n 
one  to  respond. 

The  second  book  of  the  council  treats  i 
the  duties  of  kings.  It  is  there  declared  tha 
'*  No  king  ought  to  think  he  holds  his  kini 
dom  from  his  ancestors,  but  firom  Qod."  Tli 
rest  of  the  book  treata  of  submisaion  to  tli 
king,  the  duties  of  Christians,  and  the  respci 
to  be  shown  in  churches,  in  thirteen  artieki 

The  third  book  it  a  letter  from  the  bishoi 
to  the  king,  in  which  they  give  him  an  at 
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Date. 


Flaee. 


Present. 


Object  of  the  CoancO,  Rules,  &c. 


826 


829 


Ingelheim. 


Paris. 


829 
829 
829 


830 


Mayence. 

Lyon. 
Tooloiise. 

Worms. 


Lyon. 


Tlnshope, 
2  chor- 
bisbops, 

13  abbots, 
priests,  or 

deacons, 

14  proxies. 


831 


Nimegaen. 


count  of  all  that  has  passed  in  the  council, 
and  indicate  to  him  the  roles  they  wish  par- 
ticnlariy  to  be  observed.  Besides  those  we 
have  mentioned,  they  added  others. 

They  demand  that  schools  should  be 
founded  in  three  places  in  the  empire, 
that  the  efforts  of  his  father  an^  his  own 
should  not  perish  by  negligence.  They 
demand  that  he  send  from  the  palace  a  crowd 
of  priests  and  monks,  who  reside  there  in 
spite  of  their  bishops.  They  complain  against 
the  custom  of  celebrating  Service  on  holy 
days  in  the  chills  of  the  palace.  In  short, 
they  give  the  king  several  counsels,  in 
which  the  tone  is  very  different  to  the  habits 
of  respect  the  bishops  had  contracted  with 
Charlemagne. 

This  council  was  occupied  with  the  affairs 
of  the  church.  Louis  le  Debonnaire  received 
there  the  envoys  from  the  pope,  and  from 
the  Holy  Land. 

Louis  le  Debonnaire  convoked  these  councils 
of  Paris,  Mayence,  Lyons,' and  Toulouse, 
which  were  held  the  same  year,  829.  He 
indicated  the  bishops  who  should  compose 
it,  the  questions  to  be  treated,  and  the  ci^ntu- 
laries  they  should  adopt.  Of  these  councils 
we  have  only  that  of  Paris.  It  is  probable 
that  they  much  resembled  each  other. 


This  council  confirmed  the  resolutions 
of  the  four  preceding  ones. 

The  synod  confirmed  the  donation  that  had 
been  made  to  the  monastery  of  Saint  Pierre 
de  Bezon  by  Alberic,  bishop  of  Langres. 


This  assembly  deposed  Jesse,  bishop,  of 
Amiens,  who  had  taken  part  against  Louis  le 
Debonnaire. 
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Object  of  tin  OonneU,  BriM,  &e. 


8dd 


83« 


834 


834 


83.3 


835 


d3(f 


Wonns. 


Compiegne, 


Saint 
Denis. 

Attigny. 


Metz. 


Tliionville. 


Aixla 
ChapeUe. 


20  bishops, 
5  abbots. 


43  bishops. 


Aldeiie,  afchbishop  of  Sens,  penniftted 
this  couneil,  that  the  abbey  of  Saint  Be 
shoold  be  lemoTed. 

-This  assembly  depriTed  Louis  le  Deb< 
naire  of  the  crown. 

This  assembly  again  admitted  Louis  to  t 
communion  and  the  eminre. 

This  assembly  was  occupied  with  the  1 
state  of  the  church.  The  bishops  refer 
to  lay  judges  the  decision  of  a  quest 
of  marriage,  reseiring  for  themseliFes  i 
power  of  applying  a  penance,  if  it  must  ti 
place. 

Louis  complained  in  this  council  of  Ebb 
archbishop  of  Beims,  who  had  excommn 
eated  him.  Ebbon  chose  judges  firom  amon 
the  bishops  according  to  the  African  eano 

Louis  again  received  absolution  in  t 
council.  Ebbon  was  condemned,  and  dl 
cated. 

This  council  was  assembled  by  the  ordei 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  to  deliberate  upon  th 
objects  which  form  the  matter  of  its  th 
books  :  lot,  the  lives  of  the  bishops,  twe 
articles;  2nd,  the  doctrine  of  the  bishops,  twe 
articles,  and  the  doctrine  and  lives  of  1 
inferior  orders  of  the  clergy,  sixteen  artiek 
lastly,  3rd,  the  person  of  the  king,  his  d 
dren,  and  his  servants,  twenty-five  artial 
The  last  articles  of  this  book  have,  howei 
no  direct  connexion  with  its  title,  and  i 
general  dispositions.  The  cemncO  also  t 
dressed  to  Pepin,  king  of  Aquitaine,  a  treat! 
in  three  books,  in  which  it  confirmed,  by  ^ 
authority  of  the  Seriptores,  the  things  it  1 
ordered.  The  first  book  has  thirty-eij 
articles ;  the  second,  thirty  one  ;  the  thi 
twenty-seven.  They  are  all  citations,  n 
rations,  and  reflections,  and  contain  no  p( 
tive  disposition.  As  to  the  csnfun,  they 
only  the  repetition  of  the  preceding  connc 
The  third   book,  that  part   wliich  i«li 
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Hie, 
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Preflent. 


Object  of  tlie  Govmcil,  BbIm,  &e. 


Cremien, 

in  the 
Lyonnais. 


Ch^cms. 


Ml 


Aaxenre. 


Boarges. 


20  bishops, 
4  abbots. 


to  the  king,  and  to  soTenl  oHnr  points,  is 
the  Gopy,  sometimes  abridged,  of  the  third 
book  of  the  sixth  council  ot  Paris. 

Bules. — The  council  recommends  to  the 
priests  to  watch  that  the  faithfhl  who  are 
confided  to  them  be  baptized  and  confirmed, 
know  the  Greed  and  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  how 
they  ought  to  conduct  themselTCs ;  and  that 
they  be  oosrected  of  their  Iftults  as  they  ought, 
and  do  not  die  without  confession,  sacerdotal 
prayers,  and  extreme  unction. 

It  recommends  that  there  should  not  be  in 
the  monasteries  for  women  dark  plaoes  and 
comers,  where  they  can  offend  God  without 
being  seen. 

It  recommends  that,  where  it  is  possible, 
eyery  church  have  its  priest,  who  win  govnm 
it  himself^  or  under  the  eonduct  of  a  priest 
of  superior  grade. 

It  forbids  fasting,  marrying,  and  pleading 
on  Siaday. 

It  recommends  communion  eTcry  Sunday. 

Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  Bernard, 
bishop  of  Vienne,  had  been  deposed  by  the 
council  oi  ThiouTille  for  having  deposed 
Louis  le  Debonnaire.  This  council  was 
assembled  to  judge  them,  but  aatliing  could 
be  decided,  on  account  of  their  absence.  They 
were  at  last  restored  to  grace. 

Tliis  assembly  regulated  the  affairs  of  the 
church  and  the  state. 

In  841,  an  assembly  was  held  at  Ingel- 
heim,  at  which  twenty  bishops  assisted,  and 
several  of  the  clergy ;  by  the  order  of  Lo- 
thaire,  then  emperor,  it  returned  to  Ebbon 
the  see  of  Reims,  from  which  he  had  been 
deposed. 

This  assembly  ordered  a  fast  of  three  days 
on  the  occasion  of  the  battle  which  had  just 
taken  place  at  Fontenay. 

This  council,  held  by  the  partisans  of 
Charles  le  Chauve,  approved  the  deposition  of 
Ebben. 
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HISTORY   OF 


Dmt^. 


Pl»o*. 


Preswnt. 


Ol^eci  of  tbe  CouncU,  Kulei,  kc. 


*^ja 


Tonloiuc. 


**W 


K44 


644 


CouUine. 


Tliionvill*. 


H4^ 


Vem. 


Notliing  remainR  of  tbis  eun^mblT  bm 
OftpituliirieB  ^f  CUariea  ]«  Chuuvp, "  We 
eflhily  perceive  thni  tbey  wen;  five 
the  (jOlioittttLOHs  of  &unple  priia^iiB ;  the 
only  piven  while  uwuitiug  a  g^Benl  coi] 

Rttlt's. — -The  l>i&ho|>A  mu^t  not  tuie  it 
the  prieAte  l*y  c)4uas  before  tlie  king  \ 
muvt  nnt  Infti^t^  upob  a  tog  filroug  pra 
tiou  fimm  tL«  pri«^ts  ;  the}  muai  notde 
it  wljtii  ibey  are  not  roaldiig  tbe  visit  of 
diocese,  and  ibey  rau»t  only  denumJ  it 
when  lUey  visit  it  twice';  they  mtis: 
ilivii]t}  the  pariBbes  to  reeei^e  dOTtbl« ; 
zuiiFit  not  conAtndn  the  priesitfl  V>  aOcnd 
tb«n  twice  a-jeftr  at  the  councils, 

Thi*  aaacnibly  was  held  by  Ch*rl 
CUauTe;tb«oapitutim«ft  which  retntiiin 
metifi  th«  obsiervaniie  of  tJte  duticfl  to^ 
G  od  And  the  Tojtl  power  ;  th*y  offer  no 
oiuiauH. 

The    conena   of    thia    council    Are   t< 

«ume  effeet  iis  tbe  precedlDg- ;  it  uppeun 
they  relate  to  the  rebellion  of  Cottnt 
bert. 

Thiji  luaembly  was  presided  over  by  Br 
bishop  of  Meta;  it  w*a  held  in  the 
called  tb«  Judgnient  Sefit. 

The    three   i^ou«  of   Loim   le   Debod 
here  miule  peiicf?*  and  pnsi^d  serertl 
tuJiLrie^,  w^jicl:  had  for  tiieir  ot^ect  to 
the  uiFairs  of  the  ehurclL 

BNh't. — Biabop^  must  be  ordained  fw 
ifucaut  sees,  and  Uiose  who  L*ve  lo«t  I 
mtifit  Uke  tliem  again. 

The  mon*HterJe^  confided  to  Ihe  Ititj 
be  piveu  in  cli«rgc  to  rehgioua  persons, 
or  female. 

EcclesiasLica)  property  must  not  be 
varied. 

This  coiinoil  htid  newly  the  &taae  u 
tbe  precediug  one ;  tt  was  pt«Bid«d  or 
Ebroin,  biiibop  of  Poitiera. 

Ritteit, — Send    persons    to    cli«iitiM 
who  contemn  tbe  divine  axtd  Lumaa  l*w 
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»ate. 


Place. 


Present. 


Object  of  the  Couucil,  Rules,  &c. 


)40 


145 


Bauvais. 


Meaux. 


146 


t6or 
ther 

147 


Vannes. 


Paris. 


20  bishops, 
0  abbots. 


religious  men  visit  the  monasteries,  to  inquire 
into  the  relaxation  of  discipline. 

Clerks  and  monks  who  have  deserted  must 
be  returned  to  their  churches  and  convents. 
Ecclesiastical  goods  must  be  returned;  the 
churches  must  be  provided  with  pastors. 

Those  bishops  who  do  not  go  to  war,  whe 
ther  it  be  on  account  of  the  feebleness  of  their 
body,  or  by  the  indulgence  of  the  king,  must 
confide  their  men  to  one  of  the  faithftil,  that 
the  military  service  may  not  sufier  by  it. 

Kings  and  bishops  may  not  reside  long 
with  the  bishops  ;  and  they  must  not  oppose 
themselves  to  the  holding  of  the  provincial 
councils. 

No  novelty  must  be  adopted  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Scriptures. 

Bishops  must  have  some  one  to  instruct 
the  country  priests. 

Laymen  must  not  employ  the  priests  of  the 
church  in  the  care  of  their  farms. 

The  king  may  not  take  canons  into  his  ser- 
vice without  the  consent  of  the  bishops. 

Do  not  demand  from  the  priests  illicit 
tributes  upon  the  tithes  and  the  goods  of  the 
church. 

This  council  was  held  by  Charles  le  Chauve 
and  his  bishops ;  it  is  for  the  same  end  as 
the  two  others. 

This  council  repeated  and  confirmed  the 
canons  of  the  preceding  councils  ;  it  made  a 
great  many  new  ones,  of  which  several  re- 
peated ancient  dispositions ;  all  are  in  the 
same  spirit  as  the  three  preceding  ones :  eccle- 
siastical reform  and  the  restitution  of  goods 
and  immunities. 

Nomenoe,  prince  of  Brittany,  after  having 
expelled  several  bishops,  named  others, 
augmented  the  number  of  sees,  assembled 
the  bishops  on  his  side,  and  had  himself 
crowned  king. 

Tliis  council  forbade  Ebbon  the  diocese  of 
Reims,  until  he  submitted  to  his  judgment 
about  which  the  pope  was  occupied.    They 
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HUTOST  «r 


Date. 


Pnsent. 


Object  of  the  Conneil,  BiiIm,  i 


847 


Mayence. 


Id  bishops, 

many  of 

the  clergy. 


848 


848 


848 


849 


849 


Mayence. 

Lyon. 
Limoges. 

Chartres. 
Kiersy. 


16  bishops, 
3  abbots, 
several  of 

the  clergy. 


tonninatei  what  they  oovid  not  flnia 
conneil  of  Meanx. 

Bmiea^ — The  prince  most  give  to  the 
powers  signed  with  his  seal,  that  wl 
need  dvil  authority,  they  can  so  act 
their  dirine  ministry. 

Royal  chapels  mnst  not  be  confide 
men,  but  to  ecclesiastics. 

Baban,  archbishop  of  Mayence,  1 
couneil  with  his  snflfragans  and  theu 
the  couneil  was  occupied  with  discip 
reclaimed  the  rights  and  immnnitic 
ohureh.  It  condemned  a  prophetesi 
Thiota,  who  announced  the  enid  of  tl 
and  denounced  the  ecclesiastical  ord 

Mule».  —  No  penance  shall  be 
on  the  dying,  but  they  must  be  c 
with  their  confession,  and  the  a 
prayers  of  their  friends,  and  they  n 
them  the  viatic,  and  pray  for  them 
get  well,  they  must  submit  to  the  pe 

The  council  grants  Christian  inten 
tlie  prayers  of  the  church  to  crimii 
cuting,  after  they  have  confessed. 

This  council  condemned  the  mon] 
chalk,  who  maintained  the  doctrine  ol 
tination;  Raban  presided  at  the  • 
Oottschalk  was  sent  to  Hincmar,  an 
of  Reims. 

This  council  was  occupied  with  tl 
of  a  priest,  named  Goldegaire :  it  of 
thing  interesting. 

This  conneil  grants  the  demand 
canons  of  the  church  of  Saint  Marl 
desired  to  be  made  monks.  The  U 
Limoges  consented  with  relnetaiiDe. 

Charies,  brother  of  Pepin,  demand 
received  the  tonsure  in  this  connciL 

This  council  condemned  Oottschalk 
had  him  beatea  with  rods,  and  pot  ii 
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Pfesent. 


Object  of  the  Council,  Rales,  &c. 


649 


850 
851 

852 
852 


858 


«53 


Pazis,  M- 

coidiBgto 

some. 

Tours. 

Moret. 

S<H8801IS. 

Mayence. 
Sens,  ^te 
nncertain. 

Sens. 


Soiesons. 


22  bishops. 


id  bishops, 
2  abbots. 


27  bishops, 
•  abbots, 
several  of 

the  clo-gy. 


853 


853 


Kiersy. 


Vermerie. 


22  bishops. 


This  council  was  hdd  ."at  tha  invitation  of 
Lantraun,  arehfaiahop  of  Tours,  on  the  sub- 
jeot  of  Nomenoe,  tad  addressed  him  a  letter 
of  lepsoaeh,  in/iriiieh  itmenaced  him  with 
excomniimication. 

Pepin,  king  of  Aquitaine,  was  in  this 
conneil  deposed  and  tonsured. 

This  council  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Bemy. 

This  conneil  refiised  to  consecrate  bishop 
of  Chartres,  fiurchard,  recommended  by 
Chttles  le  Chauve,  but  who  was  unworthy 
of  it. 

This  eounoil  admitted  Burchaid  to  the  epis- 
coga/Bj;  it  was  occupied  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  several  chundies;  on  points  of 
general  discipline,  and  ardinatjona  made  %y 
Ebbon,  predecessor  of  Hincmar,  at  Reims; 
they  were  annulled.  Charles  le  Chauve  con- 
sulted the  council  upon  the  instructions  that 
he  should  give  to  his  envoys  ;  they  were  ap- 
proved. 

Mules. — ^Instructions  of  Charles  le  Chauve. 

Our  envo3rs  must  take  care,  how  the  lords 
ti^e  it  ill,  when  the  bishops  or  their  servants 
strike  their  serfis  with  their  rods,  to  correct 
them ;  they  must  know  that  then  they  will 
be  submitted  to  our  ban  and  to  a  rigorous 
chastisement. 

Our  faithM  must  know  that  we  have  de- 
clared to  the  synod,  that  what  we  should 
grant  of  the  goods  of  the  church  to  an 
unreasonable  demand,  were  it  to  a  bishop  or 
to  an  abbot,  will  not  avail ;  they  must  then 
take  care  not  to  make  such  demands. 

This  council  made  four  eanons  against 
OoitschaUc,  aud  exeommunicated  again  a 
nobleman,  named  Folcre,  who  had  left  his 
wife  to  espouse  another. 

This  council  looked  to  the  affairs  of  many 
churches. 
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I'lAce. 


PreMUt. 


Object  of  the  Connd],  Baki,  fte. 


H.-V.*) 


Valosce. 


h:,7 

H57 
HoH 


Hr,o 

850 


Kieray. 

MnycDce. 

Kieny. 

HoisBonB. 

Mftz. 
Langrefl. 


IH  biHhopfi 

aud  many 

of  the 

clergy. 


The  nrcli- 
biHliop  of 

Koiien  and 

hid  NUflVa- 
gaiiH,  the 

fiiiffrnganM 
of  i{eiiTi<i. 


0  biihops, 
')  arcli- 
InshopH. 
ii  flrch- 
biHhopH, 

mniiy 
lunhopH. 


This  council  made  many  eamms  aboatpn 
defitination,  and  about  paiticiilar  iatenn 
and  olyeota  of  diaeipline.  It  was  fkroarib 
to  Oottschalk. 

Ruhn.^^ThBt  the  bishops  take  eare  not  t 
onluin  perHons  unwortlij  of  the  ministry. 

The  council  blamed  the  cuirtom  of  takii 
the  oath,  in  judicial  proceedings,  because 
niH;essarily  led  to  peijury.  It  Uamed  al 
the  judgment  by  battle,  and  refused  to  tho 
wlio  were  slain  Christian  burial.  It  recoi 
mended  the  erection  of  sohoob  of  seiew 
divine,  humane,  and  for  drarch  aingii 
Heeing  that  the  long  interruption  of  stud 
ignorance  of  the  faith,  and  the  neglect  of  i 
sciences,  had  invaded  many  of  the  clinreh 
of  Ood. 

Hiat  there  in  nothing  repreheniiible  in  t 
prieHts'  service  towards  the  bishopfi. 

This  council  was  held  for  eeelesiastii 
reform,  and  convoked  by  Charles  le  Chaav 

This  council  discussed  questions  eoncei 
ing  ecclesiastical  law. 

Tlds  council  addressed  to  Lonis  le  0( 
manique,  who  was  invading  the  states 
Charles  le  Chauve,  a  letter  of  adtice  and  i 
proach. 


This  council  was  held  by  order  of  Lonii 
Germanique,  who  had  entered  Gaul,  sword 
hand. 

This  council  occupied  itself  witb  the  qai 
rels  of  Louis  and  Charles. 


Jiuten. — ^This  council  made  16 
whicli  were  conArmed  at  the  council  of  Tfl 
or  Havonieres,  and  which  are  cmly  fon 
there. 

The  six  first  confirmed  the  canons  of  i 
council  of  Valence  in  favour  of  OoitsclM 
The  twelfth  canon  recommended  that  ea 
congregation  have  a  superior  of  its  order. 
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Present. 

Object  of  the  Council,  Rules,  &c. 

659 

Langres. 

8  bishops. 

859 

Toul. 

The  bishops 

This  council  occupied  itself  with  the  peace 

of  twelve 

between  Louis,  and  Charles;  with  the  com 

provinces. 

plaints  of  Charles  against  many  bishops; 
with  the  Breton  bishops,  and  points  of  disci- 
pline. 

860 

Aixla 

...     ... 

These  two  councils  were  held  for  the  divorce 

ChapeUe. 

of  Lothuire  and  Teutberge,  at  a  month  apart : 

800 

Aixla 
ChapeUe. 

7  bishops. 

they  pronounced  the  divorce. 

800 

Coblentz. 

2  abbots, 

This  council  occupied  itself  with  the  peace 

10  bishops, 

between  the  kings ;  they  here  made  a  treaty. 

and  many 

of  the  laity. 

800 

Toul  ou  Sa- 

40  bishops 

This  council  made  some  canons  about  dis- 

Tonieres. 

from  li 
provinces. 

cipline. 

800 

Toul  ou 



This  council  occupied  itself  about  the  afl'oir 

Tusey. 

of  Ingeltrude,  wife  of  count  Boson,  who  had 
quitted  her. 

801 

Soissons. 



Hincmar  excommunicated  in  this  proviu- 
ciul  synod,  Rothade,  bishop  of  Soissons. 

802 

Sens. 

It  is  not  known  precisely  where  tliis  coun- 
cil was  held,  which  deposed  Herimau,  bishop 
of  Nevers. 

802 

Aix-la-Clia- 

8  bishops. 

This  council  pennitted  Lothaire  the  second 

peUe. 

to  espouse  another  wife  than  Teutberge. 

802 

Sabloniferes. 



This  council  occupied  itself  with  the  accusa- 
tion brought  against  Lothaire  II.,  protect- 
ing Ingeltrude  and  Judith,  the  daughter  of 
Charles  le  Chauve,  who,  without  his  consent, 
had  espoused  the  count  Baudouin. 

802 

Pitrcs. 

37  bishops, 

This  council  confirmed  the  privileges   of 

11  abbots, 

many  monasteries,  and  took  many  measures 

many  eccle- 

to re-establish   the  order  in  the  state  and 

siastics. 

church. 

862 

Soissons. 



This  council  occupied  itself  about  the  affair 
of  Judith. 

802 

Soissons. 



This  council  occupied  itself  about  the  affair 
of  Rothade,  who,  in  the  council  of  Pitres,  had 
appealed  to  the  pope ;  he  was  de^&ed. 
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Date,  j      IImn*.      i    I'rpwiit. 


HVA 


Ni:\ 


Ht\:i 


Mi:j 


mr, 


MfitK. 


HO^ 


I 


'l']iu:«'  iiiii;i'r-| 

!      tain  in      ' 

A(|iiilHiiif.  I 

:   Vi-iiii«rir. 


,    .       I 


'^ro}t•^ 


I  *^()  liiHhoifs 
.    of  (t  pro- 
vinci'M. 


Object  of  the  Council, 


I 


Acfrordint;  lo  Pigi,  tliiM  couneil  U  ihc  « 
HH  ibe  prffcedinff. 

TbJN  council,  eompONed  of  buliop*  of 
kingdum  of  l^itliaire,  appro ved  hiit  divoi 
tlic  pope  annulled  the  judgment,  and  exr 
niuhiruted  the  hiHhoph. 

I  Thiii  c«>imcil  excommunicated  Kiiei 
!  couut  of  Auvergiiu ;  it  waa  held  by  o. 
I  of  poptr  NicholaH,  who  bad  itome  leg 
,  1m*  r*'. 


I'litn*  uii-  iBiviljopN  of 
(■iTtiiiii.     I  CiHul  and 

WoilM-.. 


yni'.l    _  Vn  iiiiriif.,  .  -iU  |ii>,liop>j. 


«n!»    .      Metz. 


ThiH  fouricil  occupied  itnelf  about  tlir 
bey  of  Haint  CalaiH,  which  the  buthof 
Mhjih  tilaimifd  as  under  biH  juriHdirtion 
proiiouured  iu  favour  of  the  abbey. 

ThiH  ronncil  won  held  by  order  of  I 
Nicholmt,  who,  after  having  ordained  th 
should  rcHtore  to  liotbade  bis  biiho] 
wiMii'd  to  do  the  name  for  WuUSade  and 
clerlcM  ordained  hy  Khbon,  since  bin  dep 
tion  l)v  Jfin«!niiir:  it  did  aH  he  dcNired. 

f  lincniar  waH  attarked  iu  tliiH  rouncL 
some  biHhopN  who  wihbed  to  pleane  Ibo  ki 
how«.'Vfr,  he  fiuihlicd  hy  prevailing,  and  n 
it  gi\e  an  account  to  the  p<»pe  of  all  that 
paMsed,  aH  he  hud  ordered.  l'o]ie  Adrian  « 
to  thiH  rouncil  that  it  Nhould  ronsecratf 
other  hiHhopM  than  Huch  a«  ahouUl  be  na 
hy  (he  eiujienir ;  the  bishopH  refnaed. 

TluH  eouncil  was  occupied  about  diaeipl 


Ilinemar,  biahop  of  JjBon,  and  nepbev 
Ilinrniar,  archbialiop  of  Heima,  accnaed 
fort;  thiH  roiiiicil,  by  C-harlea  le  <'lianve, 
by  his  nnrle,  of  having  made  aome  oi^ 
excommunicatiouH,  failed  iu  IiIn  oaiba  to 
king,  and  unjiiHtly  deprived  some  clerki 
their  benelicea ;  he  appealed  Co  the  pope. 

Thia  couneil  gave  to  Cbarlea  le  Cliaave 
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Date. 


PreseBt. 


Object  of  te  Council, 


I,  &c. 


870 


870 
871 


873 


878 


87S 


874 


875 


870 


Pitres. 
Attigny. 


Cologiiie. 

Douzy-les- 

PWffl. 


Ghldons. 


Cologne. 


Sealis. 


Douzy-les- 
Prfes. 


Chalons. 


Pontion. 


Bishops  of 
10  pro- 
vinees. 

22  kishops, 
8  enToys  of 
bishops,  8 
^celesias- 

tios. 

5  bishops, 

1  raral 

bishopyuumy 

of  the  dergy. 

11  bishops, 

5  priests, 

1  deacon. 

Biabofs  of 
two  pro- 
vinces. 


46  bishops. 


2  legates, 
5  bishops, 
f)  abbots. 


K  K  2 


kingdom  of  his  nephew  Lothaire,  who  had 
died  in  Italy. 

Hinemar,  bishop  of  Laon,  again  aeoiiaed, 
again  i^pealed  to  the  pope. 

This  eanncil  treated  of  discipline. 

This  eosneil  deposed  the  bishop  of  Laon. 


This  oonncil  was  occtqpied  with  a  disona- 
sion  between  two  churches  of  ChlUona. 


This  eonneil  confirmed  the  privilefea  ac- 
corded to  the  prebendaries  of  the  cithedrtl 
of  Cologne. 

This  coniMsil,  conToked  hy  Charles  le  Ohanfv, 
degraded  from  the  order  of  deacon.  Ma  aoa, 
Carloman. 

This  council  was  occupied  with  forbidden 
marriages,  and  the  invasion  of  churdi  pro- 
perty. 

This  council  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the 
monastery  of  Toumus. 

This  council  was  held  a  little  after  the 
coronation  of  Charles  le  Chauve,  as  emperor, 
it  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  council  which 
he  had  held  at  Pavia,  just  before. 
Capitularies  of  the  council  of  Pontion. — That 
the  holy  Roman  church  be  honoured  and 
revered  by  all,  as  the  mother  of  all  chnrohea, 
and  that  no  one  dare  to  act  uignatlj  agsmat 
her  right  and  power,  and  that  she  have  power, 
and  fitting  strength  to  show  towards  the  uni- 
versal church  a  pastoral  solicitude,  and  to 
invoke  for  all,  by  her  holy  prayers,  the  Author 
of  all  things. 

And  that  respect  be  paid  by  all  towarda  tte 
lord  John,  osr  spirkBal  &ther,  sovereigm 
pontic;  and  nninnaal  pope ;  that  all  receive, 
with  gnat  ▼eiMnlioa,  die  things  that,  ao- 
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UIgTORY   OF 


Diiti'. 


IM«rf. 


l'n*Neiii. 


Object  of  the  Council,  RuIch,  &r. 


f<'iH    I  In  NciifilrJtt. 


h^H 


h;*) 


SHI 


HK\ 


'Vruyt-H. 


MunlHiilu 

in  tlifl 
ViiiiiiioiHc;. 

I'imi'H. 


I'ope  Joliii, 
aiid  *^() 

hlHliOpH. 


i\)  liiNUopH, 


'roiiloiiHi'.  I'Din  liiHliofm 
ofHiffitiina- 

Ilia  fttid 
Aquitiiiiif. 


conlinK  to  liiH  nnertd  iiiiiiiHtiy,  he  lii«  dvc'i 
in  liiH  iL|»oNto]ic  authority,  miiI  that  we  rei 
to  liim,  in  all  tUinKM,  the  obcUiouce  whic 
hiH  (hin. 

That  the  inii>crial  diffuity  he  n*Hp«?eii'<] 
iill,  luid  that  no  one  diHolM*y  with  iiii|Mi 
that  which  tint  I'mpcror  Hhall  orduin, 
h'tterM  or  by  nifKHaKea. 

Tfw  (UipiiiiUirU'H  t'.ntu'i:  Tliut  tin;  bin} 
h'iul,  with  their  chtrliH,  a  ciuionlcal  life  ; 
they  tn:nt  tlie  countN  and  vaMNalH  of  \\\v.  I 
an  HOMH,  and  tliat  X\wm\  Hhall  honour  thn 
falhiirM ;  that  thi;  bishoim  Hhall  liavi* 
iLiithoriiy  of  the  iniNhi  doiuinici ;  that 
biHhiipN  Hnd  tht*  i^ountH,  in  thifir  cirri 
nIiiUI  not  Iod|;e  at  Uic  houNm  of  the  ji 
unlffhH  invited. 

'J'hiH  council,  prcHided  over  hy  Iliuci 
rfci'ivcd  the  comphiintNof  the  niiiprrorL 
IN.  iiKninNt  the  dcvaatationM  thiU  hail  1 
conimiited  in  liin  ntaU^H  hy  iluf(iii'i(,  the 
of  Lothuim  II.,  lUid  Waldraile ;  the  roi 
menuce<l  Iluguca  with  excoinmiinicatiou. 

TliiH  council  excommiinicatud,  by  comn 
of  iiofM*  .lolin,  Lambert,  duki»  of  SfMi; 
Adalbert,  KomioHo,  biHhop  of  l*ortn, 
their  j)arii/.anH.  It  heard  the  coinplaii 
Mincnmr,  ItiHliop  of  Laon;  confinnrd  n: 
privilegcH,  and  made  many  canonN.  It 
communicated  alHo  thone  who  iti\adi*d 
projierty  of  the  churcheH. 

The  iH)pc  here  crowned  Loiiia  li*  Det^nir 

Thin    council,   componed    of   biNhopti 
KnuulecH  ot  the  kiuKdoin  of  ArleH,  guTf 
ihmfin  the  titht  of  kinf(. 

ThiH  council  waH  held  in  the  rlmrrh  of 
Macre,  in  a  place  now  named  Fimeii,  i 
whirh  in  between  the  dioceite  of  Itfinm  i 
SiiihNonH ;  the  council  occupied  itHelf  i 
dJHcijdine  and  ercIchiaHtical  reforma. 

The  account  of  thin  roum^il  in  fouud 
the  life  of  Huint  Theodard,  arehblahop 
Narbonne;  being  euriouH  tm  a  pictnra 
maiinerH,  we  give  au  extraot,  while  agitf 
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Date. 


Place. 


Present. 


Object  of  the  Council,  Rules,  &c. 


with  father  Labbe,  that  its  authenticity  is 
doubtful : 

"  The  Jews  of  Toulouse  complained  to 
king  Carloman  of  the  ii^uries  that  they  suf- 
fered from  the  bishop  and  people  of  this 
town,  who,  three  times  a  year,  beat  and  mal- 
treated one  of  them ;  the  affair  was  referred  to  a 
council  of  bishops  of  Septimania  and  Aqui- 
taine ;  the  discussion  was  opened  there ;  the 
Jews  complaining  of  the  injustice  of  the 
treatment  they  suffered,  the  Christians  calling 
it  a  just  chastisement. 

"Then  Theodard,  who  was  very  young, 
with  the  permission  of  the  bishop  of  Tou- 
louse, spoke,  and  produced  two  acts,  one  of 
Charlemagne,  the  other  of  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire,  wliich  established  that  the  Jews  of 
Toulouse,  having  called  Abderrahman  to 
France,  Charles  had  only  allowed  them  their 
lives,  upon  the  condition  that,  on  Christmas- 
day,  Good  Friday,  and  Ascension-day,  one 
of  them  should  receive  before  the  door  of  the 
church  a  beating  from  the  hand  of  a  no- 
table, and  make  an  offering  of  three  pounds 
of  wax. 

"  The  bishops  having  heard  these  things, 
and  being  consulted  by  the  duke,  cried  out, 
*  Far  be  it  from  us  to  oppose  anything  to  this 
just  and  equitable  decision  of  the  king.' 

"The  discussion  between  Theodard  and  the 
Jews  continued  ^d  warmed.  The  Jews  pro- 
nounced against  Jesus  Christ  such  blasphe- 
mies, that  the  duke,  furious,  menaced  them 
with  the  last  extremities ;  then  they  threw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  bishop,  entreat- 
ing him  to  obtain  their  pardon  from  the  duke, 
in  sach  a  manner,  that,  remaining  subject  to 
the  torture  the  emperor  had  decreed  for  them, 
they  might  live  in  peace  and  safety. 

"  The  duke  consented,  after  some  resistance, 
but  adding  the  following  condition,  suggested 
by  Theodard ;  that  the  Jew  who  was  to  be 
scourged,  before  being  struck,  should  declare, 
in  a  loud  voice,  before  all  the  assembly :  '  It  is 
just  that  the  heads  of  the  Jews  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  blows  of  the  Christians ;  because 
they  would  not  submit  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kiuv;^.'   11  \.\^<^  ^<%.^ 
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MIHTOET    or 


DftUi. 


PlMW. 


IMMI 


(-liMoiMi. 


Nmt  Port 

Nimrti. 


MHH 


HHH 


i'oluKiir. 


HAint  Mmi 
rior. 


Mii7«tiMr. 


PrMMmt. 


U  Muliopn 

Mid  A 
olmnrHlor. 
Ill  WnhoiM 


nbjpct  orUm  CmiiiiII. 


raftiMNl  UiIh,  ilirn  lir  nliovM  bo  ntnivk  miw 
tliniM,  iliiu  U  might  Ih*  iuKioin|itiiilM4  wklo 
WM  writtrii  In  Ihrir  Uw  :  /  will  ytimUk  jfv 
itrv99\fi»ld,  l\lhntji  up  mynr^  atfmimrt  f*m. 

'*  T\w  Muhoiin  ii|i]inivr<l  of  lliU.  tht  dul 
MlilitH  U,  mmI  llir  khiK  ronflrmH  It." 

Thin  ooiitioil  connrmril  tlir  privilrfr«  < 
amnj  churtihri. 

Thfio(Unl,iir('libinhop  of  Nnrbouna.  licld  tb 
rotin«iil  RKiinnt  Holvn,  n  Hpntiliih  rlf>rk.  wli 
IimI  ordftitinl  liiiiiMrlf  nrohbUhop  nf  Turn 
Kiitm  ronimrj  to  llio  miionii.  and  had  ordniMi 
in  Npltn  of  Thnxliinl,  Kiimlitfi  to  hr  biiiliop  < 
Ofirona:  Ihry  wrrr  iNith  dopoiKMl,  and  IkH 
«*pWopiU  v#«tnirnln  lorn  •IT  thrm  ;  th#y  ka 
thi*  rinipi  (altrn  fnun  thrlr  flnKi*n«.  nnd  tkH 
pMloral  ntallk  bniltrn  ovf^r  thrlr  hmdH. 

t^  blMhopM,        Thin  roiinoil  miidr   niiuiy  riuionn   9^m 
i  abbotn.      \Uonp  who  louli   |N>Nnp«<i|oii   of   rhuri'h  pn 

Miiinr  rlrrlcH,   prrly,  \hont^   who  o|»nipmiri|    ihr>    p«M»r.   »n 

mill  n»mv  or  tUomp  Mrlio  imiiiIiiii'IimI  rorhidilrn  nmrrJAfn. 
Ihn  iHily.    I 

IhxIiopH  mill       Thin  fliMinril  rlrrlrtl  for  kiii^  of   TriinajiirAi 
)(rnMilnrii.   '  HiirKUMiK,   miil    rrownnl     HiMlolph.   Ilir   ^iv 
•>f  roinnil  llir  Srniiiil. 


rill*  Ari'li 
biiihop  of 
Mav#nor.  nf 
Cologfir.  of  j 
TrrTrn,  nmli 
lh#ir  NiiUVn 

I 


riii«i  roMiiril  Will  hrhl  llir  Hi^l  \Piii  of  1^ 
rriKH  of  Ariinlil.  >%ilh  llip  olijrrl  of  rrfonnifii 
thi^  ilim-i|iliiii\  iiiul  rr|>itlnii^  tlir  ihwirdfr 
orrnNioiiiMl  liy  llir  invimioiii:  of  ihr  Noniialii 
Hulrn.  riir  roiiiinl  fiirhiilM  IJinl  U*r  \h 
filliirr  llip  prirulM  mIioiiM  liuvr  iniy  wnmrn  it 
Ihi'ir  liniiHr,  I'vni  ilirir  own  ^Nlri.  oti  mtoiib 
iif  Ihn  liiHoiiIrr*!  irmilliiiK  llirrrfroni. 

Il  forlnilH  llml  n  rlrrk  of  tin  iiifrrior  «ri|r 
^hoiilil  nrriixf  n  ilnlt  of  an  iMflrr  viiiirtiiir  t^ 
I  hin  own  ;  n  rr(Milnlr«  liow  tunny  witnraw^ 
I  •■hoiilil  jin  r«M|niiri|  Tor  piil^inriil  .  for  i 
j  iiiHliop,  Vi  ;  II  inirMl-ruMliniil.  \^^ ,  w  ilraum 
I'Mrihniil.  ol  Uomr.  "IJ  ;  it  mih  ilriu-uii.  « 
I  lUMilyif.  7.  I'liiti  Ihr  wiltintupM  kImihIiI  b 
I  mini  nf  Kfioii  rrpiili'.  Iiiuin^  wifr  nnd  rhii 
'  dri'W.     Thi«  mnon  i"«  lukrii  from  tlir  munn 
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tale. 

Place. 

Present. 

Object  of  tbe  Council,  Bules,  &c. 

That  Uie  witnesses  should  be  at  least  four- 

teen years  of  age. 

m 

Meiz. 

4  biebops 

This  cooncil  ordered  a  fast  of  three  days 

ofBelgium, 

and  solemn  prayers,  to  obtain  peace  and  the 

1  abbot. 

retreat  of  the  Normans. 

derkfi,  laity. 

Mules. — That  no  lord  shall  receive  anything 
of  the  tithes  of  his  church,  and  that  the  priest 
who  serves  the  church  shall  take  them  wholly 
for  the  divine  oflloe. 

That  a  priest  shall  have  only  one  church; 
unless  his  own  have  been  joined  Arom  all 
antiquity  to  a  chapel  which  may  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  it. 

89 

Saiiit 

4  bishops, 

This  assembly  (plm'Uuvi)  was  occupied 

Jaugoul. 

abbots, 

by  the  order  of  the  queen  Ermengarde,  widow 

6  counts. 

of  Boson,  with  a  complaint  of  the  monks  of 
Guiny  against  a  certain  Bernard,  who  had 
seized  some  of  their  property. 

90 

Valence. 

Bishops 

This  council  made  Louis,  son  of  Boson, 

and 

king. 

grandees 

of  the 

kingdom 

of  Aries. 

90 

WomiB. 

Tbearch- 

This  council  occupied  itself  with  tlie  quar- 

bishop of 

rel  of  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Ham- 

Beims, his 

burg,  who  were  disputing  for  the  church  of 

siiffitigans, 

Bremen.     It  was  held  by  order  of  the  pope 

the  aroh. 

Formosus. 

bishops  of 

. 

Cologne 

and  Ham- 

burg, many 

neighbour- 

ing bishops. 

91     ] 

ifehun-sur- 

10  bishops. 

This  council  decided,  that  no  one  should 

Loire. 

be  elected  abbot  of  St.  Pierre  de  Sens  but  by 
the  brethren. 

9^4 

Vienne. 

The  bishops 

Buies.  —  Let    laymen    who    have    killed, 

of  the  king 

mutDated,    maimed,   dishonoured    a    priest, 

dom  of 

do    penance,    and    seek    to    amend    them' 

Aries,  2 

selves. 

legates. 

That  no  one  possess  himself  fraudulently  . 

40S 


mwrout  OP 


ti«fl«. 


Vrmtiui, 


nhitHii  t4  Hm  CMIfMrfl,  lliilM,  Iw, 


NAft 


V«||i|NHi. 


Hr,7 


IM 

•ml  MMijr 


'flflw  «fftffMril  fMl4«  fMIUt|f  iMMMM  ilPMrt|M 
4liNllnMll4f»,  iM  fllMFflt  iFMllMflflr  hiMM 
Ml4  ol^Mrtll  «lf  4lMiplifMf,     ft  WM  IbtMmlM 

t)iif  fiMibf  Iff  jn4Mil  prtHmi^n^,  himmm 
nfi^mmWf  M  lA  pf^i^rfi    ft  MmmI  ifc 

wliff  wffffi  frfilfi  Vhrin^iM  ImiUd,  ft  rnvMi 
fff#rfNt«fl  ilm  0imi^4m  of  mhn^  «f  Mf«N«i 
ilitlMi,  liiifnfttfir«  MmI  f«r  «hlffWfl  ftflli^ 
«>#«lfffr  i)i«»t  Mm  ImtM  IfftumiffllMi  «f  »t«f] 
IfffMjrufNMr  ttf  lh#r  fnftfa,  Mf4  tmv  fi#0Mrt  Mf  ft 
Mf}«fMM»,  Im4  imnM  ttm$if  ttt  ih$  «ikitr4it 


Wnii^n  ftfMt  I  i.hfitipn  )*»  (ihfiu^n,  u  tfitpf  tit  itA^lMt  mi4  t* 
liU  nuttrik     prtrii*:U. 

nulftHiiMt'* 
nt  Htfititn. 

hMut 


0  \iitUopn, 
f\  nrnh 

'4  nrtit 

tunny 


ihtift*. 

'I  h*^  n'm  firti  *:fmtirtff^6  t>»^  tnutfrtttt  t4  t^ 
Mtitw.W  t/t  VnkriAA  in  tMtmt  t4  Of4imh$ik 

t'htii^rftitUUfU  h«t«  «  nnp*ititfr  t4  }t«  f/94^. 
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Date. 


Place. 


Present. 


Object  of  the  Council,  Bules,  &c. 


man  and  a  priest,  the  layman  be  interrogated 
by  oath,  the  priest  by  the  communion,  be- 
cause the  priest  ought  not  to  swear. 

In  niemory  of  the  blessed  Peter  the  Apostle, 
we  honour  the  holy  apostolical  seat  of  Rome, 
in  such  manner  that  this  church,  mother  of 
the  sacerdotal  dignity,  is  for  us  the  mistress 
of  ecclesiastical  right. 

If,  then,  which  may  God  preTent,  some 
priest  working  against  our  ministry,  being 
accused  to  us  of  having  brought  a  forged 
letter  from  the  apostolic  seat,  or  anything  that 
could  not  thence,  that  it  may  be  in  the 
power  of  the  bishop  to  keep  him  in  prison 
until,  by  letters  or  message,  he  has  called 
upon  his  apostolic  sublimity  to  explain,  by  a 
worthy  legate,  the"  rules  of  the  Roman  law, 
and  that  which  we  ought  to  do  to  conform  to 
it. 

If  a  church  is  the  property  of  many  cohe- 
ritors,  let  them  agree  among  themselves,  that 
the  service  of  God  shall  not  suffer ;  but  if,  in 
place  of  this,  they  do  not  agree  in  the  choice 
of  a  priest,  and  that  quarrels  happen  between 
themselves,  or  between  the  priests,  let  the 
bishop  take  the  relic  from  the  church,  shut 
and  seal  the  door  with  his  seal,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  celebrate  any  office  until 
they  shall  have  pro\ided  themselves  with  a 
priest  worthy  to  take  care  of  the  holy  place, 
and  procure  the  salvation  of  the  people  of 
God. 

The  count  is  not  allowed  to  force  any 
penitent  to  plead. 

That  whoever  has  committed  adultery  with 
a  woman,  cannot  marry  her. 

If  a  husband,  dishonoured  by  his  wife, 
wishes  to  kill  her,  and  she  flies  to  the  bishop, 
he  should  endeavour  to  dissuade  the  hus- 
band from  his  project,  and  if  he  does  not 
succeed,  he  ought  not  to  deliver  her  up  to  be 
killed,  but  to  put  her  carefrilly  in  a  place 
chosen  by  herself,  where  she  can  live  safely. 

If  persons  who  live  in  adultery  make  to 
themselves  mutual  donations,  let  it  serve 
for  their  child,  but  they  shall  have  nothing 
in  common  when  they  separate. 

The  council  makes  many  other  ca  nana  te- 
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IIIHTOHY   OV 


I»iitr. 


IUmw. 


ihwiii<tii . 


Objroi  ufUui  CiniiiciU,  UiitoM.  ko. 


Umwr- 
luit 

diiUt. 


NlllllVN. 


Kanliuif  llli^Kiil    iimrriNKiw,  mid    t***i>^l*'i>^*'^ 
ewiuiiw. 

i'liiii  tiOliliuil  onru|jiml  iuHf  with  ili^i'ltiltllr 
Wii  Mw  iKiitirmiL  iif  Un  iIuIm;  itM  linnl  am 
iitiiili  oMiiiiiM  uiti  LriiiiHiirilM*il  from  tlii^  ■vvrtiU 
biNik  uf  Lliit  nttiilliiliiriiiN  rcillniMpil  liy  H«tirdlr 
IMnuni.  Niniiuiul  ilunM  imi  Lliitik  it  iiiiiiM 
itibJti  iliKl  tli(i  mntiiiN  baluiiK  lo  I  In*  Kmui 
ouiitiiiil  IimIU  nt  NutiU<H  iu  lirkN,  wliirh  h'w 

dcNUll  IllCtllUoilri. 

Wit  liHVn  Irft  thrill  ill  iho  |iliu*i<  Ihm  l.jihlM 
ttMniKiUNl  U>  ihntii. 

//if/4'M,— Thiil  thfi  itrimiv  hufiirtf  nnlrbriuiiif 
iiiiuiM,  Hiutdnyn  mid  Uht*  dnyn,  imi«rniKBi«<  ihi 
|Mtfi|ilit  if  thurti  iti  niiy  oim  ftiilti  niiiithnr  imrlMh 
ill  n|iitii  of  hiH  iiwii  pi'idNi ;  NPiid  htia  fVuii 
iho  umim,  uiid  tihli|{(<  him  Ui  f^t  iii  hi*  uwt 
purinh :  if  hr  HiidH  {itirHtiaN  i*iifr«Kitd  in  nm 
ouniiiH  i|iiiim*lh,  Jul  iiiin  ivroiitiilr  ihma. 

Tint  iiuiiiiril  f*iit<t«]i|pi  IViiiii  lliit  oIiIIkilUuii  u\ 
lOleitdiiiK  iiiHMH  ill  ihnir  jiariNJi  thimtt  wlio  «rt 
imvdlliuK,  or  pliiiuliiiK.  Thnt  tlitf  priimtii  br 
KMrnrti  ihilL  llii*  lUUvn  ntiil  nfrrriliKt  iim  llir 
rav«tiiitif  uf  ihi*  |HHtr  ntid  Hlraiif(i«i'H,  aiul  UiaI 
Uivy  mil  noi  ffivi*"  to  llipiii.  but  «iiity  I'nu- 
Itdi^d  ui  tlitttn,  iiiid  fur  thrtii  lo  ritiiiirr  «ii  m* 
aoiiiil  tlifnMifto  lifHJ. 

'I'lin  umiiiail  iinlum  lh«L  Itrfurtt  iiiukliiK  M 
onliiiiiUuii,  tlin  biHlii)|i  itiiNitiiililit  I  tin  |irlraU 
MJid  iiriidi«ut  liiiMi,  vi«nti>d  in  tlin  Inw  nrUnd, 
iiiul  i|iif«Miuti  Llii'iii  nil  Llir  lifn,  llin  liiith.  tbf 
iKiiiiilry,  ill*  uKn,  uiiil  mliiimlioii  nf  ihiMr 
wliu  an*  III  bf  nrdniiiml,  llir  pliiri*  wliitrr  tlinj 
liNVn  b«aii  itihinirtrd,  if  iliry  nr%*  Irariird,  II 
llitty  know  Lhr  luw  of  tlir  Lord,  ulHivn  nil,  ll 
tlioy  nm  of  llir  nilholiii  fiiilh,  'I'hr  auiiiiril 
oruiipioH  ilnrlf  iLftrrwiinlii  with  rniiftiUpnil< 
llrN,  noittliitiH  thrill  to  objrriN  wliirh  rrlali 
Lu  HNlvmittii,  to  oirrriiiffM,  to  krr)iiiiy  in  i« 
iMiir  llir  nliiirrh  ll((hth,  HJid  llir  iiuintbl) 
lirAyrm,  ihr  nliim,  llir  AiiirriUH,  nnd  iilhw 
liioiiM  ubjralM.  ll  rrronunriulN.  wlirti  mrrl 
i  111(11  wrti  urrmMHry,  mid  ibiU  *  nt|iuN|  ftdliiwa 
ii  NlioiUd  lir  tiiodriit  mid  nrtiKiU,  Mui  tbai  tl 
Hhuuld  ba  urtlriiy.  I'rivNlii  and  tli«  lull) 
mri  in  UuiiHt  roiilVaiitruiiii*ii.  'rim  aounel! 
of  wuiiiru  NiiriUiiiitf  of  publie  iflUiv, 
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late. 


Object  of  tilt  CmboU, 


ko. 


9k  fokli*  awtmblies,  uiilefs  with  the  permis- 
•ion  of  their  bishop,  and  for  theiraffirirs,  or 
commanded  by  him. 

The  oonneil  recommend  to  the  bishofs  and 
prieett^  to  striye  to  abolish  the  pagan  snper- 


m 


00 


Port,  in  the 
Nimois. 


Beims. 


Bareelona. 


4bishopa; 

8  eoeleai- 

aatios. 


Thia  eonneil  ordered  the  bishop  of  Mague- 
lonne  to  restore  to  the  chnroh  of  St.  Jolm  the 
Baptiat  the  domains  that  he  had  awarded  to 
tiie  eknrah  of  St.  Andrew* 


^tnt|^  CfBtttfif. 


12  biahops. 


8  bishops. 


07 


Saint  Tiberi, 

in  the 

diocese  of 

Agde. 

JonqtiicreH, 

diooeB(>  of 

Mague- 

loniK*. 

Troli,  in  the 

SoisHonnaitt. 


10  biflhops. 


1 1  bittliops. 


12  binliopK. 


This  connoil  exoommunioated  the  mmderen 
of  the  arohMahop  Foulques. 

Altbongk  this  council  took  place  in  Spain, 
wo  giTO  it  here  becaaso  it  was  ooo^oaai 
of  snfOtagans  firom  Narbonne ;  disooaaad  tha 
rights  of  this  metropolis,  and  that  the  fblloir- 
iiig  one,  upon  the  same  affair,  was  held  in 
France,  and  that,  at  this  epoch,  the  count 
Vico  of  Barcelona  was  a  flef  of  France. 

ThiH  council  agitated  the  question  whether 
the  church  of  Osona,  at  present,  belonged  to 
Narbonne. 

Thin  council  freed  tbe  church  of  Osona 
from  all  dependence  and  service  towards  the 
church  of  Narbonne :  Aumste,  archbishop  of 
Narbonne,  agreed  to  it. 

'J'hifl  council  gave  absolution  and  benedic- 
tion to  count  Suniairo  and  lUl  hin  family. 


This  council  occupied  itself  with  eoola- 
siaHtioal  reform ;  it  cited  frequently  the  capi- 
tularieH  and  decrees  of  the  popes ;  it  ftnii^wd 
its  HeHHion  by  a  profession  of  ita  liidthi  upon 
adrices  from  Borne  that  the  Greek  hezoqr, 
regarding  the  prooeasion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
was  still  alive  in  the  East. 

Ktf^s.— This  eouneil  complained  of  the 
state  of  the  monaatic  orders ;  a  great  number 
of  mooaataries  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
pagans;    in    the   monaateries    of  men   or 
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HISTORY   OF 


Pate. 


Place.         PreRent. 


Object  of  the  Council,  Rules,  &c. 


Oil 


Oli> 


Fontaine 
Couverte, 

near 

Karboiine. 

Tours. 


women  dwell  lay  abbots,  with  their  wives 
their  children,  their  Roldien,  and  their  dogs 
:uid  if  one  preHcnts  the  rules  to  them,  the; 
reply,  as  iRaiali,  *<  I  know  not  how  to  read." 

The  council  extends  to  all  products  ih 
obligation  to  pay  tithe. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  say,  I  am  not  a  Ii 
boiirer,  I  have  neither  laud  or  flocks  for  whic 
1  can  give  tithe;  let  every  one  know,  h 
he  a  militar}'  man,  a  merchant,  or  artisai 
that  the  source  fh>m  whence  he  draws  lu 
living  comes  from  God,  and  to  him  he  ougl 
to  give  tithe. 

The  council  attributes  to  the  non-pa\-mer 
of  tithes,  the  devastations  of  pagans  and  ba 
seasons. 

The  council  prohibits,  according  to  th 
capitularies,  secret  marriages,  from  whic 
result  many  disorders,  which  give  birth  to  th 
blind,  the  lame,  the  deformed,  &c.;  it  i 
necessary  that  the  priest  who  petfoims  tli 
marriage  interrogate  the  parties,  to  ascertai 
if  the  woman  is  a  relation  of  her  fhture  hus 
band,  or  spouse  of  another,  or  adulteress. 

The  council  requires  the  oath  of  seve 
witnesses  to  convict  a  priest  of  having  live 
with  a  woman;  if  these  fail,  he  can  justii 
himself  by  his  sole  oath. 

The  council  renews  a  canon  of  the  connc 
of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  which  forbids  ib 
parents  of  a  bishop  dying  without  a  will  i 
take  possession  of  his  property  before  tb 
ordination  of  his  successor,  or  the  consent  ( 
the  metropolitan,  for  fear  that  they  possei 
themselves  at  the  same  time  of  things  belong 
ing  to  the  church. 

This  council  occupied  itself  with  a  quam 
between  the  bishops  of  Urgel  and  of  Pallaiv 
on  u  question  of  boundary'. 


The  arch-  This  council  decided  that  the  festival  of  tl 
biHhop  of  I  trauHlation  of  the  remains  of  St.  Marti 
Tours  and  should  In*  celebrated, 
his  Huf-  One  Huds  at  this  epoch,  the  canona  > 
frugans.  Oautier,  archbishop  of  Sens :  Conatitutioni 
ex  conoilio  Galteri,  arrhiepiscopi  Senonensi 
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Date. 


Place. 


Present.    I 


Object  of  the  Council,  Rules,  &c. 


915 


021 


922 


ChlUons. 


TroH. 


Coblentz. 


023  Place  not 
known,  in 
theRemois. 


9*24 


926 


927 


Charlieu. 


TroU. 


I  this  appears  to  indicate  that  he  held  a  coun- 
cil, but  we  have  no  other  indications ;  these 
canons  of  discipline  are  not  important. 

7  bishops.  This  council  occupied  itself  with  discipline, 
and  received  restitution  of  the  goods  of  the 
church,  which  had  been  usurped  by  Rodolph, 
Count  of  Macon,  alarmed  with  a  menace 
of  excommunication. 

This  council  gave  absolution  to  Count  £r- 
lebald,  who  had  died  excommunicated. 

8  bishops ;       This  council,  at  which  Charles  le  Simple 

many  and  Henry  L'Oiseleur  were  present,  made 
clergy.       many  canons  of  discipline. 

Biiles. — If  the  laity  have  chapels,  it  is 
against  law  and  reason  that  they  receive 
tithes  and  nourish  with  it  their  dogs  and  their 
mistresses ;  it  is  better  that  tlie  priests  should 
receive  it. 

It  is  asked,  what  ought  to  be  done  with  one 
who  has  seduced  and  sold  a  Christian ;  we 
are  of  opinion  he  is  guilty  of  homicide. 

Let  a  layman  who  wishes  to  give  away  his 
property  know  that  he  cannot  give  away  the 
tithes  of  the  church  where  it  is  situated ;  if  be 
does  so,  the  act  will  be  null,  and  he  will  be 
himself  under  the  censure  of  the  church. 

The  arch-        This  council  imposed  a  penance  on  those 
bishop  of  ;  who  were  at  the  battle  of  Soissons,  between 
Reims,  and    Charles  le  Simple  and  king  Robert, 
his  suf- 
fragans. 


Bishops ; 

many 

counts. 

3  bishops. 


0  bishops. 


Etienne,  bishop  of  Cambray,  received  at  this 
council  satisfaction  from  Count  Isaac ;  he  gave 
him  absolution. 

This  synod  restored  to  the  monastery  of 
Charlieu,  ten  churches  which  had  been  taken 
from  it. 

This  council,  convoked  by  order  of  Coant 
Heribert,  whose  son  aged  five  years  had  been 
elected  archbishop  of  Reims,  was  held  in 
despite  of  king  Raoul,  and  admitted  to  penance 
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HI8T0KT   or 


Date. 


PkM. 


Present. 


Object  of  the  Gooncil,  BiiIm,  an. 


!)->7 


IKVJ 


yi»;j 


U.Wj 


Oil 


94-2  or 


Duisbcrg. 


Krfurt. 


Cliotean- 
Thierry. 

Fismes. 


Soissoiis. 


Bonn. 


Bindcn  in 
Germany. 
Trenorch, 

or 
Tonrnoiix. 


At  Fontaine, 

diocese  of 

Elne,  in 

Roussillon. 


!J47 


Verdun. 


l;)  bishops; 
many 
clergy. 


7  bishops. 


Thcwif- 
fragans  of 
the  diocese 
of  BeiniB. 


\  bishops. 


7  bishops ; 
many  , 
clergy. 


many 
abbots. 


count  Heilnin,  who  had  remarried  during 
life  ef  his  wife. 

This  council  excommunicated  those  ' 
had  blinded  Bnmo,  bishop  of  MetK. 

This  council  prohibits  caUing  a  Law  C* 
seren  days  before  Christmas,  fifteen  be 
Easter,  seven  before  Saint  John,  in  o: 
that  all  have  the  facility  of  going  to  chi 
to  pray.  It  prohibits  imposing  extraordii 
fasts. 

This  council  consecrated  the  bishop 
Beauvais. 

This  council  anathematised  those  i 
nsnrped  the  goods  of  the  church. 

This  council  decided  in  favour  of  Hugi 
son  of  Heribert,  against  Hartaud,  who  ] 
tended  also  to  the  archbishopric  of  Reii 
the  bishops  went  to  Beims  and  consecn 
him  there. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  positive  date  of  i 
council,  or  if  two  were  held  consecuti^ 
there  is  nothing  remaining  of  them. 

There  is  no  account  of  this  council. 

Convoked  by  order  of  Duke  Gilbert ;  t 
council  decided,  that  the  reUcs  wUch 
been  transported  from  the  monastery  of  1 
norch  to  that  of  St.  Porcien  in  Anverg 
should  be  returned. 

This  council  deposed,  by  order  of  P 
Agapetus,  and  restored  immediately 
bishops  of  Gerona  and  Urgel;  it  grai 
to  the  bishop  of  Elne  the  higfaeat  rank,  a 
the  archbishop  of  Narbonne.  (The  sec 
Elne  has  been  since  transferred  to  Pe 
gnan.) 

This  council  adjudged  to  Artand  the  sei 
Beims. 
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Date. 

m^. 

PreMnt. 

Object  of  the  Ooandl,  Bmlm,  &e. 

946 



Mouaon, 

This  oooncil  aiyaiged  aaew  the  see  of 

archbiHhop 

Reima  to  Artsud,  mU  inteidieted  the  com- 

of Treves, 

munion  to  Hngnea,  until  the  general  council 

and  his 

convoked  for  the  month  of  August. 

suffragans ; 

some 

bisltopa  of 

thedioeeM 

ofBeiiM. 

948 

Ingvlheim. 

31  baahops. 

Thia  council  confirmed  that  which  the  pre- 
ceding had  done,  and  excommunicated  the 
Count  Hugues,  for  having  driven  from  his 
see  the  bishop  of  Laon.  It  also  made  many 
canons  of  discipline. 

948 

Laon. 



This  council  cited,  by  letters  of  Marin,  the 
pope's  legate,  tlie  Count  Ilugues  to  repent-, 
ance. 

048 

Treves. 

5  bishops. 

This  council   excommunicated  the  Count 

1  legate. 

Hugues,  and  some  bishops  ordained  by 
bishop  Ilugues,  and  many  other  persons. 

952 

Aug»burg. 

25  bishops. 

'i'his  council,  composed  of  bishops  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Eastern  Gaul,  made  canons 
of  diMcipHne,  which  have  nothing  new  in 
them. 

9r>3 

Saint 

.')  biHhops. 

ThiK  council  was  held  against  the  Count 

Thierry,  in 

Hainold,  whose   excommunication  was   de- 

the KemoiH. 

ferred  at  the  demand  of  tiie  king. 

955 

The  place 



This   council  excommunicated   the   Count 

uncertain, 

isoard*  who  retained  the   domains   of    the 

upon    the 

church  of  St.  Symphorian. 

confinefl  of 

Burgundy. 

9d2 

Upon  the 

13  bishops. 

This  council  was  convoked  on  the  occasion 

Manie,  near 

of  the  death  of  Artaud.  Many  bishops  wished 

Meaux. 

the  see  of  Reims  to  be  given  to  Hugues ; 
others  refused.  The  council  then  consulted 
the  pope,  and,  by  his  advice,  elected  and 
consecrated  Odalric. 

972 

Mount 

The  arch- 

This council  confirmed  the  decree  of  Adal- 

Saint 

bishop  of 

heron,  archbishop  of  Reims,  who  put  in  the 

Mary,  in 

Reims  and 

hermitage   of  Mouoon  raoaka    instead   of 
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Date. 

Place. 

Prenent. 

Object  of  the  Coundl,  Roles,  &c. 

the  Tar- 
denois. 

liin  HufRra- 
gan8,  ten 
in  all ;  5 

abbvH,  8 

arcli- 
deacons. 

oanona.  The  pope,  being  conaulted,  appo 
and  conflnned  it. 

\)V2 

Ingelheim. 

ThiH  council  refiised  to  Odalno,  IiImIi 
Augsburg,  permission  to  quit  his  biHl 
for  a  monastic  life,  beca\ise  of  the  din 
which  would  ensue  in  the  election  o 
HUccesHor. 

075 

ReimH. 



This  council,  presided  over  by  a  legal 

ordained  formerly  by  llufues,  arehbiHl 
ItftimH,  and  already  excommunicated  fu 
other  reason. 

imo 

Sens. 

({  blHllOpH, 

4  chiirc  I- 

Sevin,  luchbishop  of  Sens,  restored  a 
eouncil  much  property  to  tlie  monasu 

men. 

St.  riorre  Ic  Vif. 

END   OK   VOL.  II. 


T.  C.  S«Till,  Printer,  4,  Chudon-itreeti  CoT«nt>|ardtii. 
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